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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


SIAC  Year  One  Activities: 
Implications  for  Year  Two 

The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  as  a  technical  support  center,  provides  assistance 
to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  SIAC  is  to  support  OBEMLA  in  carrying  out 
its  mission  to  serve  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  In  this  role,  the  SIAC 
carries  out  data  analysis,  research,  and  other  assistance  to  inform  OBEMLA  decision-making. 
These  activities  are  authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100- 
297. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  SIAC  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  tasks.  These  tasks  include 
data  entry  and  database  development,  data  analysis  and  reporting,  database  management 
design,  design  of  project  accountability  systems,  and  policy-related  research  and  special 
issues  papers.  "  In  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC,  a  database  of  FY92  Title  VII  applications  was 
created  and  then  updated  through  calls  to  project  directors  of  all  1222  Title  VII  projects. 
Reports  on  the  application  data  and  on  the  updated  project  information  are  being  provided 
to  OBEMLA.  The  SIAC  carried  out  data  analysis  and  reporting  on  a  short  turnaround  basis 
in  response  to  requests  from  OBEMLA  staff;  these  analyses  were  carried  out  using  data  from 
the  Title  VII  application  database. 

A  design  for  a  database  management  system  was  developed  based  on  information  gathered 
through  interviews  with  OBEMLA  staff  regarding  current  data  collection  and  reporting. 
Through  the  implementation  of  this  system,  OBEMLA  will  improve  its  capacity  to  report  on 
applications  received  and  on  funded  Title  VII  projects.  In  a  separate  task,  SIAC  staff  carried 
out  discussions  with  program  staff  and  reviewed  the  documentation  on  two  programs 
(Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  and  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program)  and 
developed  an  accountability  system  for  each.  Data  obtained  through  the  proposed 
accountability  systems  could  be  used  within  the  computerized  database  management  system. 
Also  in  this  year,  the  SIAC  provided  OBEMLA  with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  FY92  SEA 
Title  VII  Grant  Annual  Reports. 

Tn  FY93,  ED  exercised  nine  task  orders.  Two  of  these,  a  focus  group  on  active  instructional 
models  for  LEP  students,  and  a  literature  review  of  federally  funded  studies  related  to  LEP 
students,  have  been  completed.  The  remaining  seven  task  orders  will  be  completed  in  FY94. 
The  remaining  task  orders  include  special  issues  papers  cn  LEP  Student  Population 
Estimates,  a  Biennial  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program, 
and  a  review  of  assessment  instruments  used  with  LEP  students.  In  addition,  the  task 
orders  include  a  written  focus  group  to  prepare  information  for  teachers  on  active  learning 
for  LEP  students,  graphic  displays  of  MRC  regions  and  Title  VII  program  data,  and  an 
analysis  of  NELS:88  data  for  information  on  language  minority  and  LEP  students. 


The  activities  and  outcomes  of  the  SIAC  activities  in  Year  One  have  led  to  the  following 
conclusions  regarding  Year  Two  efforts: 

■  Development  of  the  Task  2  Title  VII  application  database  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
expected  availability  in  Year  Two  of  copies  of  all  FY93  applications. 

■  The  SIAC's  role  in  the  further  development  of  the  Task  3  database  management 
system  has  not  been  fully  defined;  therefore,  the  SIAC  will  propose  and  discuss  with 
OBEMLA  a  plan  for  the  next  phase  of  the  SIAC's  work  on  this  task. 

■  The  Task  4  short  turnaround  analyses  can  usefully  be  broadened  to  .  nclude  analysis 
of  data  from  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  LEP  Students;  v/e  are  therefore 
proposing  that  approval  be  obtained  if  needed  for  use  of  these  data  in  Task  4. 

■  The  Task  5  draft  Accountability  and  Evaluation  Systems  for  the  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  and  tht  Educational  Personnel  Training  Programs  would  be 
strengthened  through  greater  linkage  between  application  data  and  accountability 
system  data.  This  issue  should  be  discussed  as  part  of  OBEMLA's  review  of  the  draft 
packages  submitted. 

■  Year  One  experience  in  analysis  of  the  Task  7  SEA  Annual  Survey  data  suggests  that 
it  will  be  important  to  carry  out  validation  calls  to  those  SEAs  where  inconsistencies 
in  the  data  submitted  are  noted.  We  are  requesting  approval  to  make  such  calls  in 
order  to  ensure  high  quality  data  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  Task  7  analysis  effort. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  Task  Orders,  it  is  important  to  build  from  the  findings  of  the  Year 
One  task  orders.  The  SIAC  will  outline  for  OBEMLA  review  and  discussion  specific 
proposals  for  Year  Two  research  efforts  to  address  issues  identified  in  the  Year  One  findings. 

The  SIAC  Year  One  Annual  Report  consists  of  five  volumes.  This  volume  (Volume  I) 
presents  an  overview  of  SIAC  activities  in  Year  One  and  a  discussion  of  the  implicatio:  -)f 
the  Year  One  findings  for  Year  Two  planning.  Four  additional  volumes  present  required 
copies  of  certain  of  the  Year  One  reports  prepared  by  the  SIAC.  The  contents  of  the  four 
remaining  volumes  are  as  follows: 

■  Volume  II  presents  copies  of  the  Short  Turnaround  Reports  submitted  in  Year  One. 

■  Volume  III  includes  three  SIAC  products:  the  Task  7  Summary  Analysis  of  the  Title 
VII  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual  Survey  Reports,  the  draft  Task  5  Accountability  and 
Evaluation  Systems  developed  for  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program  and 
the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program. 

■  Volume  IV  consists  of  the  Task  Order  1  Literature  Review  on  Federally  Funded 
Studies  Related  to  LEP  Students. 

■  Volume  V  consists  of  the  Task  Order  2  Focus  Group  Report  on  Active  Learning 
Instructional  Models  for  LEP  Students. 

t6$lac  \cxecsum .  ftn(z8) 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


The  first  year  of  the  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center,  a  technical  support  center  for  the  Office 
of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  has  been  carried  out 
within  the  context  of  much  activity  within  the  educational  field.  National  efforts  toward 
achievement  of  the  goals  of  America  2000,  instructional  reform,  examination  of  alternative 
assessment  approaches,  and  debates  regarding  the  development  of  national  standards, 
among  other  issues,  have  helped  to  characterize  this  year  as  a  very  challenging  one  for 
educators.  Within  the  Department  of  Education,  preparation  for  the  reauthorizc-.tion  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  thus  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (Title  VII) 
has  led  to  even  greater  concern  to  define  management  and  policy  initiatives  that  support  the 
overall  goals  of  improving  educational  opportunities  and  experiences  for  limited  English 
proficient  students.  Within  this  context,  the  SIAC  has  provided  analyses  and  data  on  Title 
VII  programs  and  activities  to  inform  the  discussions  on  possible  changes  in  the  Title  VII 
legislation;  the  SIAC  has  also  developed  information  as  needed  by  OBEMLA  staff  to  guide 
management  and  policy  decisions. 

The  main  activities  of  the  SIAC  in  Year  One  have  been  the  following: 

■  Developing  a  database  of  funded  and  nonfunded  Title  VII  grant  applications 
and  reporting  information  from  it; 

■  Carrying  out  a  review  of  OBEMLA  data  collection  systems  and  practices,  and 
designing  a  Database  Management  System  that  addresses  the  needs  of 
OBEMLA  staff  for  Title  VII  program  information; 

■  Assisting  in  the  improvement  of  grantee  accountability  through  the 
development  of  data  collection  and  evaluation  systems  for  two  selected 
programs:  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  and  the  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program; 

■  Aggregating,  analyzing,  and  reporting  on  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual 
Reports; 

■  Producing  reports  on  a  short-turnaround  basis  that  respond  to  OBEMLA's 
needs  for  summaries  and  analyses  of  information  related  to  Title  VII 
programs;  and, 

■  Carrying  out  Task  Orders,  as  requested  by  OBEMLA  to  address  specific 
information  needs,  such  as  for  literature  reviews,  focus  groups  on  specific 
issues,  graphic  displays  of  data,  special  issues  reports,  and  special  analyses  of 
extant  databases  relevant  to  LEP  students. 
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The  purpose  of  this  Annual  Report  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  SIAC  in  the  first  year,  noting  issues  that  were  addressed,  problems  that  were  identified, 
and  findings  that  were  provided  to  OBEMLA.  In  addition,  based  on  the  experience  of  this 
first  year,  we  discuss  the  implications  of  our  work  thus  far  for  planning  of  the  second  year's 
activities.  In  doing  so,  we  recommend  specific  changes  which  we  believe  will  result  in 
more  efficient  and  effective  outcomes  of  the  SIAC's  efforts. 
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IL  REVIEW  OF  TASK  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  FOR  YEAR  ONE  (FY93) 


In  this  section,  we  provide  a  task  by  task  discussion  of  the  work  accomplished  in  this  year. 
In  addition,  we  outline  the  reports  submitted  and  ongoing  progress  on  Task  Orders  that 
have  been  exercised  in  this  year. 

TASK  1:  Update  the  Baseline  Management  Plan 
Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  was  to  update  the  general  management  plan  for  the  contract  in 
conjunction  with  the  COTR. 

Activities 

Three  meetings  (October  9th,  20th,  26th)  were  held  with  the  COTR  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  SIAC  activities  to  be  carried  out  and  the  schedule  for  these.  In  the  first 
meeting  the  tasks  to  be  accomplished  were  reviewed,  and  needed  changes  in  some  of  the 
deliverables  dates  were  discussed.  A  revised  baseline  management  plan  was  submitted  on 
October  16th;  this  updated  plan  incorporated  a  revision  of  the  deliverables  dates  for  Task 
7,  to  adjust  for  the  fact  that  the  SEA  Annual  Survey  Reports  were  not  due  to  be  submitted 
to  OBEMLA  until  January  1993. 

Next  at  the  request  of  the  COTR,  two  additional  meetings  were  held  to  review  the  tasks  to 
be  accomplished  and  to  ensure  that  all  necessary  materials,  files,  and  other  needed 
information  for  the  completion  of  the  required  tasks  were  provided  to  the  SIAC.  A  key 
issue  discussed  at  these  meetings  was  access  to  the  copies  of  Title  VII  grant  applications 
required  for  the  conduct  of  Task  2.  Task  2  work  had  been  proposed  and  planned  based  on 
the  expectation  that  hard  copies  of  applications  would  be  picked  up  from  OBEMLA  for  data 
entry  at  SIAC  facilities.  However,  in  these  planning  meetings  it  became  clear  that  removal 
of  copies  of  applications  from  the  OBEMLA  offices  was  an  issue;  the  SIAC  was  informed 
that  it  was  not  clear  whether  applications  could  be  removed  from  OBEMLA.  In  addition, 
it  was  determined  that  copies  were  not  available  for  all  applications  and  SIAC  staff  would 
need  to  make  copies  of  many  documents  for  the  purposes  of  data  entry. 

After  further  investigation  of  this  issue  by  the  COTR,  the  SIAC  was  given  permission  in 
November,  to  work  with  copies  of  funded  Title  VII  applications;  still  at  issue  was  access  to 
copies  of  nonfunded  applications.  After  the  COTR  conferred  with  the  ED  legal  counsel, 
approval  to  work  with  nonfunded  application  copies  and  to  remove  any  available  copies 
was  received  later  in  November. 

The  SIAC  was  provided  with  three  Title  VII  databases:  the  modified  GCMS  for  FY92,  the 
FY91  Amerind  database,  and  the  1969-90  retrospective  database.  The  SIAC  requested  access 
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to  the  standard  GCMS  for  FY91  and  FY92.  To  obtain  these  files,  a  memo  was  submitted  by 
the  SIAC  via  the  COTR  to  Grants  and  Contracts.  Also  under  this  Task,  the  SIAC  subcontract 
was  submitted  for  approval  by  ED  on  December  3, 1993,  and  a  memorandum  of  negotiation 
was  submitted  on  December  28,  1993.  The  subcontract  was  approved  on  January  26,  1993. 

Products 

Updated  Baseline  Management  Plan  Submitted  October  16,  1993 


TASK  2:  Abstract  and  Report  Information  from  Annual  Funded  and  NonFunded 
Title  VII  Grants  Applications 

Subtask  2.1:  Abstract  and  Organize  Title  VII  Grant  Application  Information 


Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  create  a  database  of  funded  and  nonfunded  Title  VII 
application  data,  including  data  reported  on  the  student  data  sheets  and  participant  data 
sheets  where  these  are  submitted  by  applicants  to  specific  programs.  Once  the  database  has 
been  developed,  separate  reports  on  the  funded  and  nonfunded  applications  are  to  be 
provided. 

Activities 

Accessing  application  copies  for  data  entry.  The  first  step  in  this  task  was  to  gain 
permission  to  access  copies  of  the  funded  and  nonfunded  applications,  as  discussed  under 
Task  1  above.  Plans  for  carrying  out  Task  2  work  had  been  based  on  the  assumption  that 
copies  of  applications  would  be  available  for  pickup  by  the  SIAC  staff.  However,  in  our  first 
efforts  in  carrying  out  Task  2,  it  was  learned  that  (1)  access  to  copies  and  permission  to  carry 
copies  out  of  OBEMLA  offices  was  not  guaranteed  and,  in  f^ct,  approval  to  do  so  was  at 
issue;  and,  (2)  copies  were  not  available  for  all  applications.  Thus,  SIAC  staff  needed  to 
identify  applications  for  which  copies  did  not  exist,  access  these  from  files/project  officers, 
and  make  copies  of  funded  documents  in  order  to  have  copies  with  which  to  work  in  data 
entry.  Therefore,  after  approval  to  remove  copies  of  funded  applications  and  nonfunded 
applications  was  granted  (in  November)  there  still  remained  considerable  effort  prior  to 
beginning  data  entry  for  this  task.  Also,  since  not  all  nonfunded  applications  were  available 
for  data  entry,  it  was  determined  that  the  GCMS  database  would  be  used  to  supplement  the 
incomplete  set  of  nonfunded  application  copies  that  were  available. 

As  of  the  end  of  November,  approximately  600  application  copies  had  been  identified  by 
OBEMLA  staff,  inventoried  by  SIAC  staff,  and  removed  from  OBEMLA  for  data  entry.  An 
additional  194  application  copies  were  removed  in  early  December.  Also  in  December,  the 
relevant  pages  of  approximately  600  applications  were  copied  on-site  in  OBEMLA  and  then 
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the  copies  were  removed  for  data  entry.  After  this  process,  remaining  applications  that  had 
not  yet  been  copied  were  identified  and  a  process  of  accessing  these  needed  applications  for 
copying  was  coordinated  with  OBEMLA  staff.  This  involved  scheduling  with  individual 
project  officers  to  borrow  applications  from  their  files  for  copying.  This  process  was  begun 
in  January.  As  of  the  end  of  January,  approximately  1300  applications  had  been  reviewed 
and  coded  for  data  entry;  in  addition,  approximately  185  funded  applications  and  588 
nonfunded  applications  had  been  accessed  through  staff  at  OBEMLA.  The  process  of 
accessing  and  copying  applications  at  OBEMLA  offices  continued  into  February,  with 
assistance  received  from  OBEMLA  staff  in  locating  needed  applications  for  copying.  As  of 
the  end  of  March,  all  but  15  funded  applications  remained  to  be  accessed;  since  these  could 
not  be  located,  it  was  decided  that  data  for  these  applications  would  be  taken  directly  from 
the  GCMS.  Thus,  the  first  step  of  accessing  applications  for  data  entry  on  Task  2.1  was  not 
completed  until  April;  the  additional  and  unexpected  effort  required  in  accessing 
applications  for  data  entry  placed  considerable  additional  burden  on  staff  for  several  months 
in  coordinating,  requesting,  and  finally  obtaining  and  copying  applications. 

Cleaning  and  verifying  the  application  database.  As  applications  were  accessed  for  data 
entry,  the  application  data  were  coded,  abstracted  from  the  forms,  and  entered  in  the  funded 
and  nonfunded  application  database.  A  data  entry  codebook,  and  transcription  sheet  were 
created  for  applications  with  student  data  sheets;  a  separate  codebook  and  transcription 
sheet  were  created  for  applications  with  participant  data  sheets.  Instructions  to 
programmers  were  developed  to  carry  out  checks  for  internal  consistency  in  the  file.  Review 
of  the  data  revealed  that  there  were  certain  applications  that  shared  the  same  ID  number  but 
which  were  completely  different;  other  applications  appeared  to  be  of  identical  projects  but 
with  different  application  IDs.  Follow-up  in  these  cases  first  involved  examination  of  the 
data  for  FY91  and  then  subsequently,  where  necessary,  requests  for  further  information  from 
OBEMLA  staff  in  order  to  determine  the  correct  match  between  application  and  ID. 

Errors  in  GCMS  database.  Further  errors  in  the  data  were  found  through  comparison  of 
the  FY92  GCMS  and  the  modified  FY92  GCMS  data;  these  involved  differences  in  funded 
versus  nonfunded  status  of  the  applications.  To  resolve  these  cases,  individual  OBEMLA 
staff  members  were  consulted,  and  the  necessary  changes  were  made  in  the  database  to 
create  a  corrected  SIAC  FY92  version  of  the  GCMS  database. 

Another  set  of  needed  corrections  to  the  GCMS  was  identified  through  separate  efforts  on 
Task  4  short-turnaround  reports.  Our  analyses  revealed  unreasonably  high  numbers  of 
nonfunded  continuing  grants  for  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  program.  Recognizing 
that  this  seemed  improbable,  we  investigated  further  and  found  approximately  538  records 
which  were  identified  as  nonfunded  applications  which  we  believed  were  very  likely  invalid 
hold-overs  from  FY91.  These  records  were  found  on  both  the  GCMS  and  the  modified 
GCMS.  Therefore  calls  were  made  to  the  Grants  and  Contracts  Office  (George  Wagner)  and 
to  John  Chapman  who  had  developed  the  modified  GCMS;  it  was  finally  determined  that 
the  cases  in  question  were  not  valid  applications  and  should  be  deleted  from  the  database. 
These  corrections  required  additional  entries  and  programming  for  the  Task  2  database  since 
the  GCMS  was  a  basic  file  we  were  using  for  nonfunded  information  (given  that  paper 
copies  of  applications  were  available  for  only  about  72  percent  of  nonfunded  applications). 
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Finally,  later  analysis  of  the  FY92  data  again  indicated  a  further,  although  similar,  error  on 
the  GCMS  involving  Part  C  grants.  Checks  with  OBEMLA  staff  indicated  that  50 
Educational  Personnel  Training  records  and  1  Training  Development  and  Improvement 
record  were  not  valid  applications  for  FY92.  These  51  invalid  records  were  deleted  from  the 
database  August  11, 1993.  With  these  last  corrections,  the  FY92  database  file  is  considered 
to  be  clear  of  these  types  of  errors,  i.e.,  errors  based  on  invalid  records  being  held  over  from 
prior  years  on  the  current  GCMS. 

The  corrections  to  the  (GCMS-based)  SIAC  database  affected  work  on  Task  2  since  the 
GCMS  data  was  used  as  the  basic  file  for:  (1)  determining  which  applications  constituted  the 
full  set  of  applications;  and  (2)  providing  basic  data  on  those  applications  for  which  no 
copies  were  available.  Based  on  our  experience  this  year  with  these  types  of  errors,  we  now 
understand  what  types  of  invalid  records  are  likely  to  occur  on  the  GCMS  and  for  these 
same  types  of  errors  we  expect  to  be  able  to  "!■  ubleshoot"  for  repetitions  of  similar  errors 
on  subsequent  GCMS  files. 

The  problems  that  we  have  identified  through  working  with  the  FY92  database  have  been 
corrected  in  the  SIAC  FY92  database  for  the  purposes  of  the  Task  2.1  reports.  However, 
given  that  many  of  the  data  problems  on  the  GCMS  have  affected  the  nonfunded  report  in 
particular,  tables  for  that  report  have  had  to  be  recalculated  to  reflect  the  corrections  in  the 
fil*  The  draft  report  on  non-funded  applications  has  therefore  been  further  delayed  by  the 
uncovering  of  these  errors  in  the  GCMS  data. 

Products 

The  final  product  of  this  ?  ask  has  been  the  development  of  a  corrected  FY92  Title  VII 
application  database.  The  initially  developed  database  was  submitted  to  OBEMLA  on  July 
15,  1993.  (The  final  corrected  version  was  submitted  on  September  21,  1°  -1  as  the 
deliverable  for  Task  8). 

Subtask  2.2:    Analyze  and  Report  on  Current  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII  Nonfunded 
Application  Information 

Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  provide  a  report  focused  on  data  from  nonfunded  applications 
submitted  in  FY92. 

Activities 

As  discussed  above  (Task  2.1),  several  sets  of  errors  in  the  GCMS  files  for  nonfunde- ' 
applications  have  been  discovered,  with  the  most  recent  set  of  errors  corrected  August  12t 
The  errors  in  the  GCMS  were  significant  for  the  report  on  nonfunded  applications  since  the> 
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required  the  deletion  of  cases  that  initially  had  been  believed  to  be  valid  applications.  With 
the  deletions  required,  new  analyses  needed  to  be  carried  out  to  replace  data  in  tables 
already  constructed.  Thus,  work  on  these  data  was  continued  until  late  in  the  year,  as 
corrections  to  the  database  led  to  the  revised  analyses  of  data  for  tables  and  the  correction 
of  tables. 

Products 

Draft  Report  on  FY92  Nonfunded  Title  VIJ  Applications    Submitted  September  15,  1993 

Subtask  2,3:  Analyze  and  Report  on  Current  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII  Funded 
Application  Information 

Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  provide  a  report  focused  on  data  from  funded  applications 
based  on  the  Title  VII  database. 

Activities 

Analyses  were  carried  out  based  on  the  funded  application  data  found  in  the  SIAC  FY92 
Title  VII  database.  The  draft  report  on  the  funded  applications  was  submitted.  We  were 
informed  by  OBEMLA  on  September  13, 1993  that  there  were  no  specific  comments  on  the 
funded  report,  that  OBEMLA  was  satisfied  with  the  draft,  and  that  the  SIAC  should  proceed 
with  development  of  the  final  report. 

Products 

Draft  Report  on  FY92  Funded  Title  VII  Applications  Submitted  August  12,  1993 


Subtask  2.4:  Add  Abstracted  Title  VII  Information  to  the  Modified  Grant  and  Contract 
System  (GCMS) 

Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  data  abstracted  from  Title  VII  applications  are  to  be  added  to  the  GCMS  database  to 
create  a  modified  GCMS  that  includes  fields  required  by  statute  and  regulation,  including 
the  student  and  participant  data  sheet  information  provided  by  applicants.  (The  final 
database,  including  all  corrections  to  the  GCMS,  will  be  provided  to  OBEMLA  with  final 
documentation  as  the  deliverable  for  Task  8). 
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Activities 


The  GCMS  was  used  as  a  basis  in  creating  the  Title  VII  database;  in  particular,  basic  project 
identification  information  from  the  GCMS  was  used  as  the  means  of  ensuring  that  all 
applications  had  been  received  and  entered.  For  those  applications  for  which  there  were  no 
application  copies  available,  the  GCMS  provided  the  only  source  of  data. 

Products 

Title  VII  Application  Database  (with  GCMS  information)  Submitted  July  15,  1993 


Subtask  2.5:    Verification  of  Grantee  Information 


Purpose  of  the  Task 

In  this  task,  telephone  interviews  are  being  conducted  with  all  funded  FY92  Title  VII  Part 
A  and  Part  C  projects  (1222  projects),  in  order  to  verify  and  update  information  provided 
on  the  applications  (although  projects  are  not  required  to  respond).  Through  this  task, 
OBEMLA  will  obtain  accurate  and  updated  information  on  the  types  of  activities  funded 
through  Title  VII;  mis  is  information  which  OBEMLA  is  often  asked  to  provide  to  Congress 
and  to  other  agencies. 


Activities 

Initial  design  of  interview  forms.  Work  on  this  task  began  with  an  examination  of  the 
variables  being  abstracted  from  the  applications  to  ensure  that  the  data  to  be  obtained  in  the 
verification  calls  were  as  consistent  as  possible  with  the  data  being  abstracted.  Drafts  of  the 
list  of  variables  to  be  updated  were  developed.  In  addition,  the  project  director  discussed 
with  the  COTR  the  lack  of  any  participant  or  activity  data  for  the  Academic  Excellence, 
Bilingual  Education  Fellowship,  and  Training,  Development  and  Improvement  Programs. 
These  programs  do  not  require  any  data  to  be  provided  on  participants  in  the  applications. 
It  was  decided  that  some  basic  data  on  participants  and  activities  would  be  obtained  in  the 
verification  task  as  well;  thus,  for  these  three  programs,  tine  verification  task  would  be 
providing  new  data.  In  November,  1992,  draft  telephone  interview  forms  were  developed 
for  projects  with  student  data  (Form  A)  and  for  projects  with  participant  data  (Form  B). 
Approval  was  obtained  from  the  COTR  to  include  items  in  these  forms  to  obtain  data  for 
the  three  programs  without  application  data  sheets.  Pilot  tests  of  the  forms  were  carried  out 
and  revisions  made  based  on  the  pilot  tests.  The  Draft  OMB  Forms  Clearance  Package  was 
submitted  on  December  28,  1992.  This  submission  was  six  weeks  earlier  than  required  in 
order  to  ensure  that  OMB  approval  could  be  received  in  time  to  carry  out  the  interviews 
prior  to  the  summer  break  (when  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  contact  many  of  the 
project  directors). 
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Review  of  Task  2,5  design  issues:  The  issue  of  confidentiality.  Comments  on  the  Draft 
OMB  package  were  received  in  early  January  and  the  Final  OMB  Forms  Clearance  package 
was  submitted  on  January  15,  1993.  However,  in  February,  outside  reviews  of  the  Final 
OMB  Clearance  Package  prompted  OBEMLA  to  reconsider  the  issue  of  confidentiality  of  the 
data  to  be  provided  by  project  directors  and  the  issue  of  whether  the  project  directors  were 
required  to  respond  to  the  verification  calls.  It  was  determined  that  this  issue  should  be 
decided  based  on  the  ED  legal  counsel's  guidance.  For  this  reason,  a  meeting  of  the  COTR, 
the  project  director,  the  ED  legal  counsel,  plus  John  Chapman  from  the  budget  office  and 
Tim  D'Emilio  was  held  to  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  approach  to  be  taken.  The  legal  counsel 
reviewed  the  issues  discussed  in  the  meeting  and  a  few  days  later  provided  OBEMLA  with 
her  findings  that  the  project  directors  were  not  required  to  respond  and  that  confidentiality 
should  not  be  provided. 

Submission  of  the  Final  (Revised)  OMB  Forms  Clearance  Package.  Upon  being  informed 
of  these  findings,  the  SIAC  carried  out  revisions  to  the  Final  OMB  Forms  Clearance  Package 
accordingly  and  submitted  this  revised  package  on  March  5, 1993.  This  date  of  submission, 
however,  placed  the  timeline  for  beginning  the  telephone  calls  in  the  summer.  Based  on  our 
prior  experience  in  attempting  to  contact  Title  VII  project  directors,  we  grew  concerned  that 
this  new  schedule  for  the  task  would  no  longer  be  workable  within  the  time  frame  originally 
set  for  the  analysis  and  reporting  on  the  verification  data.  This  concern  was  expressed  to 
the  COTR  and  to  the  CO  at  a  joint  meeting  held  on  March  19,  1993.  In  this  meeting, 
agreement  was  reached  on  revised  dates  for  submission  of  the  Task  2.5  diaft  and  final 
reports,  to  November  16, 1993  and  December  16, 1993,  respectively.  These  dates  were  later 
revised  through  a  contract  modification. 

Response  to  OMB  concerns  regarding  confidentiality  and  the  need  for  the  data  collection. 

In  the  course  of  OMB  review  of  the  Final  (Revised)  OMB  Forms  Clearance  Package, 
questions  regarding  the  issue  of  confidentiality  were  again  raised,  in  this  case  requiring 
justification  for  the  proposal  to  not  guarantee  confidentiality.  In  addition,  OMB  questioned 
the  need  for  the  verification  task  in  general.  SIAC  staff  responded  to  an  initial  set  of 
questions  from  OMB  on  these  issues.  Next,  OMB  staff  requested  a  meeting  with  OBEMLA 
to  discuss  the  rationale  for  the  Task  overall  and  to  discuss  whether  confidentiality  should 
be  provided.  For  this  reason,  a  meeting  was  held  at  OMB  offices  on  May  17,  1993,  in  which 
the  SIAC  director  and  deputy  director  participated  together  with  the  COTR,  OMB  staff,  John 
Chapman,  and  David  Moguel.  In  the  meeting,  it  was  decided  that  the  package  should 
remain  as  structured  regarding  confidentiality,  i.e.,  that  it  would  not  guarantee 
confidentiality.  Upon  receiving  certain  assurances  from  OBEMLA,  OMB  also  agreed  to  the 
need  for  the  verification  task. 

Following  the  meeting,  OMB  requested  on  May  19th  responses  to  questions;  these  responses 
were  submitted  on  May  20th.  OMB  approval  for  the  verification  task  was  received  on  May 
28th.  As  requested,  final  copies  of  the  interview  guides  were  submitted  to  OMB  on  June  17, 
1993,  including  signed  copies  of  cover  letters  from  OBEMLA  and  the  SIAC  director. 

Verification  data  collection.  Preparation  for  conduct  of  the  interviews  using  Development 
Associates'  Computer  Assisted  Telephone  Interview  (CATI)  system  was  carried  out  as  soon 
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as  OMB  approval  was  received.  The  final  forms  were  prepared,  interviewers  were  identified 
and  provided  with  preliminary  information  on  the  calls  to  be  made,  and  training  materials 
were  finalized. 

The  data  collection  was  designed  to  be  carried  out  in  steps  or  "waves".  Priority  was  given 
to  calling  those  projects  that  were  in  their  last  year  in  FY92.  These  were  identified  as  a  first 
wave  of  calls  to  be  made.  Next,  the  projects  were  sorted  to  identify  those  project  directors 
who  managed  two  or  more  Title  VII  projects  ("multiples"),  in  order  to  avoid  multiple  calls 
to  the  same  individuals.  These  were  set  aside  as  a  special  set  of  calls  where  data  on 
multiple  projects  would  be  obtained  at  one  time  to  the  extent  possible,  and  where  special 
management  procedures  were  required.  Separate  waves  of  mailings  to  project  directors 
were  sent  out,  each  including  the  appropriate  form(s)  and  cover  letters.  The  mailings  were 
timed  so  that  the  calls  to  project  directors  would  be  made  shortly  after  the  packets  arrived. 
The  first  wave  of  packets  was  mailed  on  June  17th. 

Eight  interviewers  were  trained  on  July  1;  calls  to  projects  began  on  July  6th.  As  anticipated, 
it  was  extremely  difficult  to  contact  project  directors  during  the  summer  months  and  many 
projects  requested  call-backs  at  a  later  date.  In  many  cases,  we  were  asked  to  call  back  after 
Labor  Day;  many  calls  in  New  York  City  were  further  delayed  by  postponed  opening  of 
schools  due  to  asbestos  problems.  However,  as  of  the  September  24th,  90  percent  of  the 
interviews  have  been  completed  overall.  We  are  continuing  to  carry  out  interviews  to  obtain 
as  complete  a  set  of  response  data  on  the  1222  projects  as  possible. 


TASK  3:        Investigate.  Review,  and  Report  on  OBEMLA  Data  Collection  Practices  and 
Develop  an  Electronic  Database  Management  System  for  Title  VII  Programs 


Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  was  to  investigate  the  current  data  collection  practices  within 
OBEMLA  and  to  design  a  database  management  system  to  support  OBEMLA  in  carrying 
out  its  management  and  policy-related  responsibilities.  The  task  required  interviews  with 
designated  OBEMLA  staff  on  current  practices  and  on  needs  that  are  not  currently  being  met 
through  the  existing  system. 


Products 


Draft  OMB  Forms  Clearance  Package 
Final  OMB  Forms  Clearance  Package 
Second  Final  OMB  Clearance  Package 


Submitted  December  28, 1993 
Submitted  January  15, 1993 
Submitted  March  5,  1993 


Draft  Verification  Report 
Final  Verification  Report 


To  be  submitted  November  16, 1993 
To  be  submitted  December  16,  1993 
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Activities 


Work  on  this  task  began  with  receipt  of  the  list  of  persons  to  be  interviewed.  The  list 
provided  by  the  COTR  included  staff  in  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  Programs  and 
within  the  Division  of  National  Programs.  We  also  requested  that  the  COTR,  and  the 
Director  of  OBEMLA  be  included  in  the  interviews;  approval  was  obtained  to  include  the 
COTR.  The  first  step  taken  was  the  development  of  a  draft  interview  guide  for  the  informal, 
semi-structured  interviews  to  be  carried  out.  A  firs',  draft  of  this  interview  guide  was 
developed  in  December;  a  revised  draft  was  developed  and  reviewed  by  the  SIAC  staff  on 
January  15th.  With  further  revisions,  a  final  guide  was  reviewed  and  staff  members  trained 
to  carry  out  the  interviews  on  January  21,  1993.  Initial  arrangements  to  carry  out  the 
interviews  were  made  through  the  COTR,  letters  to  all  interviewees  were  sent  out  via  the 
COTR  in  February,  and  the  designated  interviews  were  completed  in  April. 

In  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  interviews,  it  became  clear  that  it  would  be  important  to 
add  certain  persons  with  key  knowledge  of  OBEMLA  data  systems  to  the  list  of  persons  to 
be  interviewed.  For  example,  Ann  Chen  and  Luis  Nathaniel  of  the  Executive  Office 
maintain  linkages  with  GCMS  for  OBEMLA,  and  work  with  the  database  for  review  of 
applications.  We  therefore  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  COTR  to  include  them  both  (within 
a  single  interview)  within  the  scope  of  the  Task  3  interviews.  Approval  was  received  and 
this  interview  was  carried  out. 

In  June,  an  initial  draft  of  the  system  design  was  developed  for  internal  review.  Through 
discussion  of  this  draft,  we  recognized  the  importance  of  addressing  more  specifically  the 
linkages  among  the  OBMELA  system  and  other  ED  systems.  We  therefore  began  to  discuss 
with  the  COTR  the  need  to  meet  with  IRMS  and  NCES  staff  in  order  to  examine  concerns 
regarding  linkages  with  existing  and  planned  systems  within  ED.  These  additional 
interviews  required  approval  from  the  CO;  upon  receipt  of  approval  on  June  29th,  we 
contacted  IRMS  and  NCES  staff  to  schedule  interviews.  The  interview  with  IRMS  was 
scheduled  for  late  July;  the  interview  with  NCES  was  scheduled  for  early  August.  Both 
interviews  were  carried  out  and  provided  important  information  related  to  the  nature  of  the 
systems  within  ED,  ED  plans  for  further  development  of  these  systems,  and  the  level  of  need 
and  possibilities  for  direct  linkage  with  NCES. 

A  final  draft  of  the  Task  3  report  was  completed  and  reviewed  internally,  incorporating  the 
findings  from  the  last  set  of  interviews.  Since  no  draft  report  was  requested  on  this  task, 
one  final  report  was  submitted. 

Product 

Task  3  Report  Submitted  September  15,  1993 
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TASK  4: 


Short  Turnaround  Reports 


Purpose  of  the  Task 

Through  this  task,  OBEMLA  has  access  to  analyses  of  the  Title  VII  application  database,  on 
a  rapid  turnaround,  as-needed  basis. 

Activities 

Many  of  the  initial  activities  in  this  task  concerned  cleaning  and  verifying  data  included  on 
the  databases  provided  to  the  SIAC  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Errors  were  found  in  the 
data,  documented,  and  corrections  made.  Also  in  this  year,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  specific 
requests  from  OBEMLA,  the  SIAC  began  to  provide  data  analyses  of  the  corrected  FY91  data 
and  FY92  data.  Also,  our  review  of  the  1969-90  retrospective  database  uncovered  many 
problems  with  the  data  that  require  resolution  prior  to  any  meaningful  use  of  inis  database. 
We  have  therefore  proposed  to  provide  a  short  turnaround  report  which  outlines  the  nature 
of  the  work  to  be  carried  out  on  this  database  in  order  to  make  it  more  useful  as  a  source 
of  historical  data  for  comparison  with  more  current  data.  This  report  is  in  process. 

Upon  completion  of  the  Task  2  database,  analyses  based  on  these  data  were  requested  by 
OBEMLA.  In  some  cases,  other  data,  such  as  SEA  data  and  data  from  the  Descriptive  Study 
of  Services  to  LEP  Students,  were  also  provided  in  response  to  questions  from  OBEMLA  for 
which  the  Title  VII  application  database  was  not  sufficient.  Several  of  the  requests  were  for 
data  as  soon  as  possible;  the  SIAC  was  able  to  provide  responses  within  the  same  day,  and 
in  some  cases,  within  a  few  hours. 

Products 

A  full  set  of  the  short  turnaround  reports  provided  to  OBEMLA  thus  far  is  included  in 
Volume  II  of  this  annual  report. 


TASK  5:       Proeram  Accountability  Improvements 
Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  support  the  overall  effort  within  ED  toward  greater 
accountability  for  programs.  In  each  year  of  the  SIAC,  two  programs  will  be  identified  for 
review. 

Activities 

The  SIAC  received  notification  on  December  30,  1992  of  the  OBEMLA  Director's  selection 
of  the  two  programs  for  accountability  reviews:  TBE-Recent  Arrivals  and  the  Educational 
Personnel  Training  Program.  Review  of  the  existing  systems  for  both  of  these  programs 
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began  in  January.  In  February,  review  of  documents  continued;  in  addition,  following 
guidance  from  the  COTR,  we  met  with  EAC-East  to  discuss  accountability  issues  for  the  two 
selected  programs  in  particular,  and  to  share  an  overview  of  the  SIAC  activities  in  this  task 
for  purposes  of  coordination  of  EAC  and  SIAC  efforts.  Also  in  February,  outlines  of  the 
interviews  to  be  conducted  with  staff  from  each  selected  program  were  developed,,  with  the 
expectation  that  interviews  could  be  scheduled  for  late  March  or  early  April.  The 
scheduling  of  these  interviews  was  arranged  to  follow  the  completion  of  Task  3  interviews 
with  the  OBEMLA  staff  and  to  occur  around  periods  in  which  OBEMLA  staff  were  involved 
in  coordination  of  application  review  panels. 

Substitution  of  nominated  program.  In  the  course  of  attempting  to  set  up  the  interviews 
with  the  staff  of  the  two  programs,  there  was  discussion  of  the  long-term  schedule  and 
implications  for  actual  implementation  of  the  accountability  systems.  These  discussions  led 
to  a  concern  regarding  the  selection  of  the  TBE-Early  Arrivals  program  as  one  of  the 
programs  to  be  reviewed,  since  no  new  grantees  are  expected  under  this  program.  The 
SIAC  staff  were  asked  to  delay  work  on  the  TBE  review  while  reexamination  of  this  issue 
was  carried  out.  In  May,  the  SIAC  was  informally  notified  that  the  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Program  (SAIP)  was  selected  to  replace  the  TBE-Recent  Arrivals  for, the 
accountability  review.  Efforts  were  therefore  begun  to  change  from  a  focus  on  the  TBE 
program  to  review  of  the  SAIP.  The  formal  notification  of  the  substitution  was  received  on 
May  25th. 

Meetings  with  program  staff.  Task  5  interviews  were  held  with  the  staff  of  the  two  selected 
programs  in  separate  meetings  held  on  May  26,  1993.  The  ED  counsel  participated  in  the 
meeting  on  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program,  as  recommended  by  the  COTR. 
Each  meeting  was  attended  by  the  relevant  division  director,  the  program  manager,  and  the 
COTR  in  addition  to  the  SIAC  staff.  The  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  interview 
meeting  included,  in  addition,  one  other  staff  member  who  works  with  the  program.  The 
meeting  involved  an  overview  of  the  data  already  collected  and  the  level  of  confidence  in 
these  data;  further  discussion  concerned  the  types  of  data  which  were  needed  and  the 
approaches  to  accountability  which  the  program  staff  viewed  as  important  and  valid. 
Following  the  meetings,  additional  materials  for  review  were  obtained  from  the  program 
staff.  Memoranda  of  understanding  regarding  the  content  of  the  meetings  were  sent  to  the 
meeting  participants. 

Design  of  accountability  systems.  In  the  meetings,  the  need  for  input  from  OBEMLA 
program  staff  was  emphasized  as  being  key  to  the  success  of  the  Task  5  effort.  Therefore, 
input  from  OBEMLA  staff  was  invited.  In  addition,  plans  were  made  to  share  initial  drafts 
of  the  accountability  systems  with  the  program  staff.  After  initial  internal  review,  draft 
accountability  systems  for  each  of  the  programs  were  developed  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
program  staff  for  their  reactions /comments.  The  draft  accountability  system  for  the 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  was  forwarded  to  OBEMLA  staff  for  comments  on 
August  24,  1993;  the  draft  accountability  system  for  SAIP  was  forwarded  to  OBEMLA  on 
August  27,  1993. 
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Comments  from  OBEMLA  staff  were  received  in  September  from  the  staff  of  both  programs. 
Comments  from  the  EPTP  staff  were  received  by  phone;  for  the  SAIP,  a  meeting  of  staff  at 
OBEMLA  was  carried  out  to  discuss  the  proposed  system.  Overall,  the  OBEMLA  staff 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  proposed  systems  and  recommended  some  adjustments 
to  the  forms  and  requirements,  which  were  then  incorporated  in  the  final  proposed  systems. 
Also,  OBEMLA  staff  were  asked  to  suggest  projects  to  be  included  in  pilot  tests  of  the 
packages.  These  were  received  and  the  projects  were  contacted.  Pilot  tests  were  carried  out 
from  mid-  to  late  September  to  obtain  input  from  projects,  and  to  incorporate  the  data  from 
the  pilot  tests  into  the  draft  OMB  packages.  The  draft  OMB  packages  are  planned  to  be 
submitted  September  30,  1993. 

Products 

Two  draft  OMB  clearance  packages:  Accountability  systems  End  of  Contract  Year 


TASK  7:       Aggregate,  Analyze,  and  Report  on  Title  VII  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual 
Reports 


Purpose  of  the  Task 

The  purpose  of  this  task  is  to  provide  OBEMLA  with  a  summary,  synthesis,  and  analysis 
of  the  data  provided  by  states  in  the  SEA  Annual  Survey  Reports. 

Activities 

Work  on  this  task  was  expected  to  begin  in  February,  after  the  SEA  Survey  Reports  were 
received  by  OBEMLA  at  the  end  of  January.  However,  the  first  set  of  SEA  reports  was  not 
received  for  processing  until  March,  and  not  all  of  the  reports  were  received  until  April.  In 
addition,  problems  with  the  data  (e.g.,  inconsistency  in  data)  were  found  in  the  process  of 
abstracting  and  entering  the  data  into  a  database.  A  summary  of  the  problems  encountered 
was  provided  to  the  COTR  in  April,  and  permission  was  received  to  make  calls  to  a  few 
SEAs  for  clarification  of  data  where  problems  were  identified.  Contacts  with  SEAs  were 
carried  out  in  May  and  in  early  June;  with  the  resolution  of  the  problems  that  had  been 
identified,  the  database  was  closed  and  a  draft  report  was  submitted  to  OBEMLA  for  review 
on  June  9, 1993.  Comments  on  the  draft  were  received  at  three  different  points  in  late  June 
(June  14th,  24th,  30th)  and  additional  comments  were  received  on  July  14th.  In  the  course 
of  the  revisions,  several  additional  problems  were  identified  in  the  data  submitted  from 
certain  states  and  a  new  set  of  clarification  calls  were  determined  to  be  necessary.  These 
calls  were  made,  the  necessary  reanalysis  of  the  data  was  carried  out,  and  the  final  SEA 
report  was  submitted  on  August  19th. 
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Products 


Draft  Report  on  SEA  Annual  Survey  Reports  June  9,  1993 

Final  Report  on  SEA  Annual  Survey  Reports  August  19,  1993 


TASK  8:        Disposition  of  Database 
Purpose  of  the  Task 

This  task  involves  the  submission  of  the  final  Title  VII  application  database,  on  disk  and  in 
hard  copy,  with  documentation,  in  dBase  format. 

Activities 

The  final  database  was  prepared  as  a  set  of  two  files.  The  project  summary  file  provided 
project  level  data  on  students  /participants,  most  common  languages,  and  funding  data.  The 
school  summary  file  includes  school  level  data  based  on  those  Part  A  project  applications 
that  are  required  to  submit  school  data  withiri-their  applications.  The  school  file  provides 
the  detailed  data  from  which  the  project  level  summary  variables  were  developed. 

Products 

Database  and  documentation  Submitted  September  21,  1993 
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TASK  9:  TASK  ORDER  COORDINATION 

r 

TASK  ORDER  D010:     Literature  Review  of  Federally  Funded  Studies,  1980-1992 


Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

This  task  order  involved  the  review  and  synthesis  of  federally  funded  studies  carried  out 
in  the  period  of  1980-1991  that  are  related  to  LEP  students.  The  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  findings  are  expected  to  provide  OBEMLA  with  information  to  promote  better 
understanding  of  what  has  been  learned  about  the  instruction  of  LEP  students  and  to  make 
recommendations  based  on  the  findings  of  the  review. 

Activities 

The  goal  of  the  literature  review  was  to  provide  a  comprehensive  overview  of  the  research 
related  to  LEP  students  carried  out  since  1980.  The  review  began  with  a  set  of  52  documents 
provided  as  government-furnished  materials.  Of  these,  14  were  documents  from  1992  and 
1993,  which  were  beyond  the  defined  scope  of  the  report.  These  more  recent  reports  were 
included  in  the  review  since  they  helped  to  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  literature  review. 
However,  of  the  documents  furnished  for  this  Task  Order,  several  key  studies  from  the 
period  1980-1991  were  not  represented  in  the  documents  provided,  although  the  need  to 
have  all  documents  at  hand  at  the  start  of  the  review  had  been  an  issue  in  negotiations  prior 
to  the  start  of  the  literature  review. 

We  therefore  accessed  additional  studies  which  we  believed  needed  to  be  included  in  order 
for  the  intent  of  this  literature  review  to  be  fulfilled.  In  addition,  we  obtained  final  reports 
of  studies  that  had  only  been  represented  by  draft  or  interim  reports  in  the  government- 
furnished  materials.  We  informed  the  COTR  that  we  were  adding  to  the  materials  in  this 
way  and  were  given  approval  to  do  so.  The  initial  summary  of  reports  (Listing  Report)  that 
was  submitted  to  ED  included  most  of  these  newly  identified  studies;  other  reports  were 
added  subsequent  to  the  Listing  Report  (e.g.,  we  had  only  the  Phase  I  report  for  the 
Capacity-Building  study  by  Kim  and  Lucas  and  requested  the  final  volume;  this  was 
received  at  the  end  of  April).  Thus,  some  additional  reports  were  added  to  the  review  after 
the  submission  of  the  Listing  Report  and  just  prior  to  the  submission  of  the  Draft  Analytic 
Report. 

For  each  report  included  in  the  review,  an  "extracting  form"  was  completed  as  a  first  step 
toward  building  a  summary  of  the  report  contents;  these  summaries  were  organized  by 
study  and  by  year  of  completion  and  included  in  the  Final  Report  as  Appendix  B.  The 
summaries  provided  basic  identifying  information,  plus  description  of  the  objectives, 
methodology,  findings,  and  any  recommendations /caveats.  The  findings  of  the  literature 
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review  were  summarized  and  synthesized  in  four  categories  (student,  teacher,  instructional, 
administrative),  each  comprising  a  chapter  in  the  report.  In  addition,  a  separate  chapter  on 
methodology  was  included. 

Products 

Listing  Report  Submitted  April  5,  1993 

Draft  Analytic  Report  Submitted  May  11,  1993 

Final  Analytic  Report  Submitted  August  24,  1993 


TASK  ORDER  D020:  Focus  Group  on  Active  Learning  Instructional  Models  for  LEP 

Students 

Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

Task  Order  D020  was  a  response  to  the  Ramirez  (1991)  evaluation  of  structured  immersion, 
early-exit  and  late-exit  bilingual  programs.  The  study  found  that  many  programs  serving 
LEP  students  are  passive  learning  environments  that  provide  students  with  few 
opportunities  to  produce  language  or  develop  higher  order  thinking  skills.  Within  the 
mainstream  education  literature,  there  has  recently  been  much  discussion  of  active  learning 
instructional  approaches.  Active  learning  instruction  is  based  on  cognitive  learning  theories 
and  generally  makes  use  of  interdisciplinary  instruction,  cooperative  learning  and 
discovery/inquiry  approaches  to  engage  students  in  learning.  The  purpose  of  the  focus 
group  was  to  determine  how  to  apply  active  learning  approaches  to  educational  contexts 
serving  LEP  students. 

Activities 

Ten  nationally-recognized  experts  convened  in  Washington  on  June  15-16, 1993  to  participate 
in  open-ended  discussions  on  using  active  learning  instructional  approaches  with  LEP 
students.  The  following  topics  were  discussed  during  the  two-day  meeting:  how  active 
learning  is  defined  in  the  mainstream  education  context;  how  that  definition  should  be 
modified  or  expanded  for  use  in  the  LEP  context;  how  active  learning  is  implemented  in  the 
classroom;  and  what  the  implications  of  active  learning  are  for  teacher  training.  Across 
these  topic  areas,  focus  group  participants  worked  to  define  active  learning  as  an  approach 
that  requires  whole  school  involvement  and  makes  use  of  the  students'  home /community 
background.  In  addition  to  the  focus  group  discussions,  participants  also  submitted 
individual,  written  recommendations  on  how  active  learning  is  defined,  what  it  means  in 
the  teaching  context  and  its  implications  for  teacher  training. 

Products 

The  product  of  the  focus  group  meeting  is  a  two-volume  report.  Volume  I  of  the  Task 
Order  Report  contains  the  findings  of  the  focus  group,  which  are  organized  in  a  question 
and  answer  format  around  the  four  topic  areas  described  above.     The  individual 
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recommendations  submitted  by  focus  group  participants  are  also  provided  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report.  Volume  II  of  the  Task  Order  Report  contains  the  transcript  of  the  focus  group 
meeting. 


Task  Order  Report 


Submitted  July  15,  1993 


TASK  ORDER  D030:    LEP  Student  Population  Estimate 
Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

The  purpose  of  this  task  order  is  to  summarize  information  on  the  number  of  LEP  students 
in  the  country,  the  ways  in  which  LEP  status  has  been  defined,  and  the  methods  used  in 
counting  LEP  students.  The  report  on  the  task  order  will  provide  OBEMLA  with  both  an 
historical  summary  on  the  issue  and  an  analysis  of  recent  findings. 


The  activities  on  this  task  order  conducted  in  this  year  have  involved:  (1)  the  development 
of  an  outline  for  the  report;  (2)  the  assembling  of  relevant  source  materials  for  review;  (3) 
the  development  of  the  structure  for  a  database  system  to  summarize  study  results;  (4)  the 
review  of  selected  studies  to  evaluate  the  database  structure;  (5)  the  review  of  previous 
papers /articles  which  summarized  or  assessed  the  validity  of  LEP  counts;  and  (6)  the  review 
of  1990  Census  data  released  on  CD-ROM  to  assess  its  usefulness  for  the  task  order. 


There  have  been  no  formal  products  on  this  task  order  H  this  year.  However,  the  outline 
for  the  report  has  been  developed  and  forwarded  to  OB  .MLA  for  information  purposes. 


TASK  ORDER  D040:  Written  Focus  Group 
Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

This  task  is  a  follow-up  to  Task  Order  D020,  Focus  Group  on  Active  Learning  Instructional 
Models  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students.  The  purpose  of  the  written  focus  group  is 
to  use  the  findings  and  recommendations  from  the  Task  Order  D020  focus  group  meeting 
to  generate  expert  advice  in  the  form  of  a  manual  that  can  be  disseminated  to  teachers  and 
program  directors  on  how  to  implement  active  learning  instructional  approaches  in 
programs  serving  LEP  students  and  in  mainstream  classrooms  containing  LEP  students. 


Activities 


Products 


Report  on  LEP  Student  Estimates 


To  be  submitted  December  1,  1993 
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Activities 


ED  originally  exercised  this  task  order  to  begin  on  July  26, 1993.  However,  on  July  30th,  we 
were  informally  notified  by  the  COTR  that  OBEMLA  did  not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  task 
order  content  as  defined  and  that  a  different  content  and  format  was  to  be  required 
involving  the  development  of  a  manual  for  teachers.  Work  on  this  task  order  was  put  on 
hold  until  a  final  definition  of  the  content  was  determined. 

A  revised  definition  of  the  task  order  was  received  as  a  formal  modification  on  August  17, 
1993.  As  revised,  the  plan  for  the  task  order  is  to  involve  a  group  of  four  experts  in  the 
Washington  area  will  participate  in  the  written  focus  group.  The  group  will  include  a 
writer,  who  will  prepare  a  manual  for  teachers  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Task  Order  2 
report  and  other  sources.  Also,  three  panelists  will  serve  as  advisors  to  the  writer  on  the 
content  and  format  of  the  manual.  The  panelists  will  represent  diverse  perspectives 
including  a  teacher,  a  principal,  and  a  teacher  training  specialist.  A  proposed  panel  was 
submitted  to  OBEMLA  on  September  3,  1993.  A  request  for  a  revision  in  the  panel  was 
received  by  phone  on  September  13th.  The  SIAC  followed  up  on  the  specific  suggestion 
made  and  submitted  a  proposed  substitute  panel  member  on  September  15,  1993.  Formal 
approval  of  the  panel  members  with  the  substituted  member  included  was  received  on 
September  27,  1993. 

Products 

The  product  of  the  written  focus  group  will  be  a  booklet  that  summarizes  what  teachers 
need  to  know  about  active  learning  strategies  for  engaging  LEP  students  in  classroom 
activities. 

Written  Focus  Group  Report  To  be  submitted  October  18,  1993 


TASK  ORDER  D050:    Biennial  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant 

Education  Program 

Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

The  purpose  of  this  task  order  is  to  prepare  a  report  to  Congress  on  activities  supported 
through  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  (EIE)  Program  for  the  years  1991  and  1992. 
The  EIE  is  a  program  which  provides  assistance  to  eligible  local  education  agencies  (LEAs) 
in  the  United  States  that  are  serving  influxes  of  large  immigrant  populations.  Since  1984, 
the  EIE  program  has  provided  approximately  $30  million  annually  for  supplementary 
instructional  and  noninstructional  services  to  immigrant  children  enrolled  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  within  the  LEAs. 
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Activities 


In  work  on  this  task  order,  the  SIAC  has  analyzed  EIE  program  reports  submitted  by  State 
Education  Agencies  to  OBEMLA,  reports  produced  by  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
U.S.  Census  data,  and  additional  research  related  to  the  education  of  immigrants.  Based  on 
the  information  collected,  the  SIAC  will  produce  a  report  in  two  sections:  The  first  section 
will  be  the  report  to  Congress  and  will  provide  information  on  the  number  of  children 
served  by  state  and  by  national  origin,  as  well  as  grant  allocations  and  expenditures  for  the 
years  1991  and  1992.  The  second  section  of  the  report  will  provide  a  more  extensive  review 
of  federal,  state,  and  local  administration  of  the  EIE  program,  and  the  instructional  and 
noninstructional  services  provided  by  funded  LEAs. 

In  developing  the  database  for  this  task  order,  SIAC  staff  identified  data  from  several  states 
which  required  clarification.  Approval  to  contact  these  states  was  received  from  the  COTR 
on  August  19,  1993,  and  the  calls  were  made.  As  of  September  13,  1993,  all  data  had  been 
clarified  with  the  exception  of  data  from  Washington  state.  Since  attempts  to  obtain  these 
data  had  not  been  fruitful  and  closing  of  the  database  had  already  been  held  up  by  two 
weeks  by  this  state  alone,  a  memo  was  sent  to  OBEMLA  requesting  assistance,  and 
indicating  our  intention  to  close  the  database  on  September  17th,  unless  otherwise  advised. 

OBEMLA  indicated  on  September  17,  1993,  that  the  database  fo  :  the  EIE  report  should  be 
held  open  until  OBEMLA  could  provide  the  Washington  state  data,  and  that  there  would 
for  this  reason  be  flexibility  in  the  final  submission  date  for  the  task  order  report.  The  data 
from  Washington  state  was  received  on  September  24, 1993  and  work  is  now  proceeding  on 
finalizing  the  database  for  the  report. 

Products 

Report  on  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program    To  be  submitted  Nov.  15,  1993 


TASK  ORDER  D060:  Analysis  of  Language  Minority  and  LEP  Students  in  NELS:88  Base 

Year  and  First  Follow  Up  Studies 


Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

The  purpose  of  this  task  order  is  to  summarize  available  information  within  NELS:88 
regarding  language  minority  and  LEP  students. 

Activities 

Work  on  this  task  order  began  with  a  meeting  at  NCES  on  June  23rd  with  Jeff  Owings.  In 
this  meeting,  we  accepted  delivery  of  the  task  order  database  and  documentation,  discussed 
the  data  analysis,  and  viewed  a  demonstration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  NELS:88  database 
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on  CD-ROM.  We  later  discussed  development  of  an  operational  definition  of  LEP  students 
with  the  COTR.  Since  this  is  a  critical  first  step,  we  will  present  some  proposals  to  the 
COTR  on  the  various  types  of  operational  definitions  to  be  considered,  and  will  hold  a  joint 
discussion  to  limit  to  approximately  six  the  number  of  proposed  definitions.  We  had  been 
examined  potential  definitions,  and  determined  the  extent  to  which  viable  data  exist  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  In  the  meeting  with  the  COTR  we  will  discuss  the  results  of 
this  work  and  make  recommendations  regarding  a  final  set  of  operation  definitions  of  LEP 
students  to  be  used  in  further  analyses  of  the  data. 

Products 

Report  on  NELS:88  To  be  submitted  December  15, 1993 


TASK  ORDER  D070:  Model  3  Special  Issues  Report  on  Convergence  of  Test  Instruments 


Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

The  purpose  of  this  task  order  is  to  provide  a  review  and  synthesis  of  government-provided 
documents  on  currently  used  instruments  to  determine  LEP  status  and  achievement, 
including  the  test  purposes  and  theoretical  assumptions.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  will 
also  include  alternative  assessments.  The  effort  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  OBEMLA's 
examination  of  current  curricular  and  performance  standards  for  LEP  students. 

Activities 

This  task  order  began  effective  September  20,  1993.  The  COTR  will  identify  Government- 
furnished  materials  available  through  the  EAC  to  be  reviewed  for  this  task  order. 

Products 

Task  Order  Report  To  be  submitted  March  21,  1994 


TASK  ORDER  D080:  Graphic  Display  of  the  Title  VII  MRC  Service  Areas 


Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

The  purpose  of  this  task  order  is  to  produce  graphic  displays  for  general  use  within  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Title  VII  network  and  with  other  audiences  needing 
information  on  Title  VII  and  MRC  activities. 
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Activities 

The  activities  involve  development  of  two  display  charts,  one  fact  sheet,  and  two  overlays 
showing  project  locations. 

Products 

Display  charts  and  overlays,  camera-ready  To  be  submitted  November  9, 1993 

TASK  ORDER  D090:    Graphic  Display  of  the  Nation's  Limited  English  Proficient 

Population 

Purpose  of  the  Task  Order 

The  purpose  of  this  task  order  is  to  produce  graphic  displays  for  general  use  within  the 
Department  of  Education,  the  Title  VII  network  and  with  other  audiences  needing 
information  on  Title  VII. 

Activities 

The  activities  involve  development  of  display  charts  on  LEP  student  and  Title  VII 
populations. 

Products 

Display  charts  To  be  submitted  November  14, 1993 
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III.  CONCLUSIONS:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  YEAR  TWO 


The  goal  of  the  SIAC  overall  has  been  to  assist  OBEMLA  in  managing  information  about  the 
Title  VII  program  to  support  policy  and  administrative  decision-making.  With  the 
development  of  the  FY92  database,  and  the  availability  of  the  short-turnaround  report 
function,  OBEMLA  has  had  a  rich  and  flexible  source  of  data  to  use  in  responding  to 
questions  about  the  projects,  their  funding,  and  the  activities  supported.  The  inclusion  of 
application  data  in  the  FY92  database  has  expanded  OBEMLA's  ability  to  develop  responses 
to  questions  regarding  language  groups  and  numbers  of  students  and  participants;  the  later 
inclusion  in  this  database  of  updated  information  drawn  from  the  verification  calls  will 
further  enrich  the  amount  and  level  of  data,  as  well  as  the  accuracy  of  the  data,  that  can  be 
used  to  define  the  services  provided  through  the  Title  VII  grant  programs.  These  type  of 
data,  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  databases,  were  only  available  through  use  of  a  tedious  and 
primarily  hand-calculated  process.  The  SIAC  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  source  of 
data  analysis  and  reporting  for  OBEMLA  staff  to  use  in  addressing  both  their  own  needs 
and  the  needs  of  other  agencies  and  Congress  for  information. 

The  work  of  the  SIAC  in  design  of  a  database  management  system  and  in  the  development 
of  accountability  systems  should  serve  to  move  OBEMLA  toward  having  sources  of  accurate 
and  updated  data  on  projects.  It  should  also  provide  a  means  of  reporting  on  that  data 
through  the  report  functions  of  the  database  management  system.  Many  of  the  SIAC 
activities  support  those  functions  now  and  work  toward  building  capacity  within  OBEMLA 
to  carry  out  those  same  functions.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Task  2.5  verification  calls  to 
projects  will  eventually  be  superseded  by  portions  of  the  accountability  systems  being 
designed  in  Task  5.  The  current  short  turnaround  reporting  function  of  the  SIAC  would 
become  superceded  by  report  functions  made  possible  through  the  development  of  a 
computerized  database  management  system  within  OBEMLA,  which  could  include  data 
from  the  accountability  reports,  project  officer  monitoring  updates,  etc. 

The  SIAC  activities  have  proven  over  the  course  of  the  past  year  to  be  very  closely 
interrelated,  despite  the  diversity  of  the  tasks.  The  data  collected,  analyses  carried  out,  and 
products  of  the  various  individual  tasks  have  proven  to  be  important  for  work  on  other 
SIAC  tasks.  This  linkage  among  the  tasks  has  at  times  meant  that  problems  uncovered  in 
one  set  of  activities  have  resulted  in  the  need  for  adjustments  in  other  activities  as  well. 
However,  the  linkage  has  also  had  positive  effects  in  that  experience  gained  in  work  on  one 
task  has  assisted  in  work  on  other  tasks.  The  implication  is  that  any  greater  efficiency  or 
accuracy  that  can  be  addressed  in  one  task  is  likely  to  have  positive  repercussions  across 
much  of  the  SIAC  work.  For  this  reason,  it  is  particularly  important  to  examine  what  has 
been  learned  through  the  experience  of  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC  and  to  consider  the 
implications  for  the  next  year.  This  chapter  presents  a  review  of  issues  and  problems 
experienced  in  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC  which  we  believe  have  implications  for  the  next 
year  of  SIAC  operations.  The  identified  issues /problems  are  discussed  by  task;  as 
appropriate,  we  suggest  changes  within  each  to  help  ensure  greater  accuracy  and  efficiency. 
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TASK  2 


The  development  of  the  application  database  represented  a  major  undertaking  in  the  first 
year  of  the  SIAC,  far  more  than  originally  anticipated.  The  additional  effort  on  this  task  was 
due,  first  of  all,  to  the  initial  lack  of  clarity  regarding  whether  the  SIAC  could  take  copies 
of  applications  out  of  OBEMLA  and,  second,  to  the  lack  of  available  copies  designated  for 
the  SIAC.  The.  time  and  effort  required  of  SIAC  staff-as  well  of  OBEMLA  staff-in 
identifying,  accessing,  and  copying  documents  placed  a  considerable  burden  on  resources 
overall  and  extended  the  timeline  for  this  task,  with  consequent  repercussions  for  work  on 
other  tasks. 

In  Year  One,  considerable  delay  and  additional  effort  was  involved  in  the  data  entry  phase 
of  the  database  development  due  to  the  fact  that  application  copies  were  not  available  as 
anticipated.  It  is  our  understanding  that  for  FY93  applications,  a  process  has  been  put  into 
place  whereby  a  copy  of  each  application  that  is  received  by  OBEMLA  is  set  aside  for  the 
SIAC.  We  are  therefore  hopeful  that  the  data  entry  process  in  Year  Two  will  go  smoothly 
and  will  not  require  additional  efforts  in  accessing  and  -copying  applications. 

Task  2  also  involved  use  of  the  GCMS  database  on  program  applications  and  was  therefore 
affected  by  the  problems  identified  with  that  database.  As  inaccuracies  were  identified  in 
the  GCMS,  revisions  and  deletions  were  required  to  be  made  in  the  Task  2  database,  in  some 
cases  requiring  reanalyses  of  report  tables.  We  hope  to  have  gained  an  understanding  of 
the  potential  sources  of  error  in  the  GCMS  in  order  to  carry  out  early  on  a  review  and 
correction  of  the  database  prior  to  its  use  in  Task  2  work. 

TASK  3 

The  issues  for  Task  3  in  Year  Two  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  Following  the  submission 
of  the  report  on  the  review  of  data  collection  practices  and  the  design  of  the  database 
management  system,  the  next  steps  for  the  development  of  the  system  need  to  be  defined. 
However,  the  statement  of  work  for  'Jus  task  in  Years  2  and  3  of  the  SIAC  contract  does  not 
provide  any  specific  guidance  as  to  what  work  will  be  carried  out  in  further  development 
of  the  database  system,  and  what  specifically  the  SIAC  role  should  be. 

Since  the  definition  of  the  Task  3  activities  for  the  SIAC  are  only  very  generally  stated  in  the 
contract,  we  intend  as  one  of  our  first  activities  in  Year  Two  to  create  a  proposal  for 
OBEMLA's  review  regarding  the  nature  of  Task  3  work  in  Year  2.  To  a  certain  extent,  this 
work  will  depend  upon  decisions  made  by  OBEMLA  regarding  the  specific  design  and 
scheduling  options. 

TASK  4 

We  have  set  up  procedures  for  short-turnaround  requests,  and  have  provided  the  COTR  and 
the  Division  Directors  with  copies  of  request  forms.  One  of  the  first  objectives  in  work  on 
this  task  was  to  examine  the  databases  provided  to  the  SIAC  to  develop  documentation,  to 
ensure  that  the  data  are  consistent,  etc.  In  our  work  in  Year  One,  we  have  learned  through 
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the  analyses  carried  out  that,  first  of  all,  the  GCMS  must  be  reviewed  and  corrected  prior 
to  being  used  as  a  resource.  This  includes  checks  for  invalid  applications  held  over  in  the 
file  in  error,  and  checks  for  out-of-range  values.  Thus,  our  first  step  in  the  second  year  will 
be  to  closely  review  the  records  listed  on  the  FY93  GCMS  to  try  to  identify  any  invalid 
records  of  the  types  that  were  found  in  the  past  year.  In  this  way,  the  addition  of 
application  data  to  the  GCMS  database  would  not  ultimately  require  recalculations  as  has 
been  necessary  for  reports  based  on  the  GCMS  data  this  year. 

The  SIAC  has  received  some  requests  for  short  turnaround  reports  for  which  the  Title  VII 
database  was  not  an  adequate  or  the  best  source  of  data.  In  some  of  these  cases,  data 
available  within  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  LEP  Students  were  very  relevant.  We 
have  already  obtained  permission  in  specific  instances  to  incorporate  data  tables  from  the 
Descriptive  Study  report  in  our  Short  Turnaround  Reports.  We  believe  that  in  many  cases, 
the  Descriptive  Study  data  will  be  very  useful,  particularly  if  we  are  able  to  work  with  the 
database  from  this  national  study  to  carry  out  analyses  specifically  tailored  to  questions 
asked  by  OBEMLA.  While  it  would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  analysis  required,  we 
would  anticipate  that  analyses  of  the  Descriptive  Study  data  would  very  likely  be  an 
extremely  rich  source  of  data  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  include,  as  appropriate,  within  the 
scope  of  the  Task  4  data  analyses. 

We  therefore  suggest  that  OBEMLA  consider  the  possibility  of  making  use  of  the  Descriptive 
Study  data  within  the  SIAC  tasks/task  orders.  For  the  Task  4  Short  Turnaround  Reports, 
it  would  be  to  OBEMLA's  advantage  to  permit  use  of  the  Descriptive  Study  data  where  the 
database  is  relevant  to  Task  4  reports.  At  present,  Task  4  is  defined  as  involving  analyses 
based  on  the  Task  2  application  database;  therefore,  we  do  not  know  if  the  use  of  other  data 
sets  requires  a  specific  contract  modification. 

TASK  5 

In  this  year,  draft  accountability  systems  for  two,  programs  (SAIP  and  EPTP)  have  been 
developed,  and  the  draft  OMB  packages  are  being  submitted  for  OBEMLA  review.  The 
systems  as  proposed  are  focused  on  obtaining  data  on  project  students /participants  and 
project  activities  as  carried  out  in  each  year  of  a  project.  We  have  noted,  however,  that 
OBEMLA  may  still  be  interested  in  ensuring  that  prospective  data,  such  as  that  provided  in 
applications,  is  available  for  reporting  on  activities  within  any  current  year.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  accountability  systems  could  become  stronger  if  the  retrospective  data  obtained 
at  the  completion  of  each  year  could  be  more  closely  compared  with  the  application  data 
provided. 

However,  it  is  not  clear  that  any  revision  of  application  data  is  within  the  scope  of  the  Task 
5  activities.  We  would  therefore  like  to  propose  that  the  issue  of  application  data  and  its 
relation  to  the  accountability  systems  be  discussed  with  OBEMLA  staff  and  management  as 
part  of  the  review  process  for  the  draft  OMB  package.  While  this  issue  is  motivated  through 
the  development  of  the  proposed  accountability  systems,  the  question  of  possible 
modifications  to  the  application  forms  has  also  been  identified  as  relevant  to  Task  2  and 
Task  3  issues.   For  example,  Task  2  data  obtained  through  applications  has  often  been 
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inconsistent  or  difficult  to  interpret  due  to  confusion  on  the  part  of  respondents  regarding 
how  to  complete  the  data  forms.  For  the  Task  3  database  system,  application  data  has  been 
identified  as  one  type  of  data  that  OBEMLA  staff  have  used  in  the  past  to  provide 
information  on  current  year  projects. 

Thus,  the  Task  5  question  related  to  the  role  of  application  data  and  possible  revisions  to  the 
application  forms  is  actually  a  question  that  touches  on  several  other  issues  across  other 
SIAC  tasks.  We  recognize,  however,  that  we  cannot  proceed  with  proposing  changes  to  the 
application  forms  for  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program,  for  example,  without 
also  affecting  other  programs  given  that  consistency  across  certain  programs  is  also 
important. 


TASK  7 

In  the  negotiations  for  the  SIAC  contract,  our  proposal  to  contact  each  SEA  to  confirm  the 
data  reported  was  disallowed  on  the  basis  that  the  SEA  data  would  be  of  good  quality  and 
such  calls  would  not  be  necessary.  We  learned  in  our  analysis  of  the  data  for  FY92, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  in  the  course  of  carrying  out  the  analyses  we  found 
it  necessary  to  request  approval  to  contact  several  states  for  which  inconsistencies  were 
clearly  occurring.  We  received  permission  to  do  so  and  obtained  the  needed  corrections. 
However,  such  a  case-by-case  approach  allows  us  to  contact  only  those  SEAs  (usually  the 
larger  SEAs)  where  inconsistencies  are  very  noticeable;  it  leaves  untouched  possible  errors 
in  data  that  did  not  produce  marked  inconsistencies  in  the  report.  We  believe  that  such 
errors  are  likely  to  be  present  and  that  to  produce  a  high  quality  report  in  Year  Two  we 
should  make  a  point  of  contacting  SEAs  at  the  beginning  of  work  on  this  task. 

Also,  we  note  that  the  decision  to  not  allow  validation  calls  to  the  SEAs  at  the  start  of  work 
on  this  task  resulted  in  lost  time  and  additional  effort  in  carrying  out  reanalyses  and 
revisions  later.  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  ensuring  high  quality  data  and  making  work  on 
this  task  more  efficient,  we  request  that  approval  be  granted  to  make  validation  calls  to 
those  SEAs  for  which  inconsistencies  in  the  data  are  found.  The  addition  of  the  routine  calls 
in  such  cases  will  not  require  any  additional  funds.  Determining  which  SEAs  to  call  will 
be  based  on  obvious  internal  inconsistencies  and  discrepancies  within  an  SEA's  report  and 
a  comparison  of  the  SEA's  current  year  data  with  the  data  reported  in  the  previous  year. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  propose  to  contact  all  SEAs,  only  those  where  potential  problems 
are  apparent. 

TASK  ORDERS 

As  part  of  our  Year  Two  planning  effort,  we  propose  to  develop  for  OBEMLA's  review 
suggested  areas  of  research  which  would  build  upon  the  Year  One  Task  Order  efforts.  In 
Year  One,  the  literature  review  of  federally  funded  studies  (Task  Order  D010)  and  the  focus 
group  on  active  learning  models  for  LEP  students  (Task  Order  D020),  resulted  in  findings 
that  suggest  directions  for  further  research.  For  several  of  the  questions  that  could  be 
examined,  the  SIAC  would  be  uniquely  qualified  for  carrying  out  the  needed  research. 
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For  example,  the  Task  Order  D010  Literature  Review  identified  as  an  issue  the  nature  of 
instructional  services  provided  to  LEP  students  who  enter  schools  with  very  limited  literacy 
skills  and/or  very  limited  schooling  backgrounds.  In  particular,  students  at  the  secondary 
level  who  enter  with  limited  literacy  skills  present  very  difficult  challenges  to  schools.  Little 
is  known  about  the  services  such  students  receive.  However,  data  from  the  Descriptive 
Study  of  Services  for  LEP  Students  are  available  to  the  SIAC  and  could  be  used  to  provide 
important  basic  information  on  a  national  level  on  the  types  of  instructional  services 
provided  to  these  students.  An  examination  of  this  issue  could  be  carried  out  as  a  Model 
3  Special  Issues  Report  that  includes  analysis  of  the  Descriptive  Study  data  in  conjunction 
with  a  focused  literature  review  on  the  issue  of  services  for  low-literacy  students, 

A  second  key  issue  concerns  the  mathematics  and  science  education  of  LEP  students.  The 
literature  review  indicated  that  LEP  students  may  not  always  receive  the  same  amount  of 
instruction  in  academic  content  areas  as  do  non-LEP  students;  in  addition,  teachers  who 
instruct  LEP  students  may  not  have  received  special  training  in  these  content  areas.  The 
math  and  science  instruction  received  by  LEP  students  is  a  particularly  important  concern 
given  the  emphasis  on  math  and  science  in  the  national  educational  goals,  and  recent  efforts 
to  develop  national  standards  in  these  areas.  An  important  contribution  to  knowledge  about 
the  mathematics  and  science  instruction  provided  to  LEP  students  can  be  made  through 
analysis  of  data  available  in  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  LEP  Students.  These  data, 
which  have  not  been  analyzed  to  specifically  address  issues  of  mathematics  and  science 
instruction,  include  data  on  the  amount  of  mathematics  and  science  instruction  received  by 
LEP  students  and  on  the  mathematics  and  science  training  of  teachers  who  instruct  LEP 
students  in  these  subject  areas.  These  data  could  be  examined  in  more  detail  by  the  SIAC 
through  a  Model  3  Special  Issues  Report  which  would  include  a  focused  literature  review 
and  an  analysis  of  the  Descriptive  Study  data. 

Also,  Task  Order  D070  on  assessment  instruments  for  LEP  students  is  expected  to  provide 
important  information  on  assessment  and  its  use  as  a  basis  for  a  further  examination  of 
curricular  standards.  The  next  step  in  this  inquiry  process  would  be  to  provide  an  overview 
of  the  types  of  standards  that  are  being  proposed  and  of  the  different  efforts  related  to 
standards  development  that  are  ongoing.  The  purpose  would  be  to  summarize  the  efforts 
being  carried  out  and  to  identify  the  extent  to  which  issues  related  to  LEP  students  are  being 
included  within  the  different  efforts.  This  examination  could  lead  to  recommendations 
regarding  the  development  of  standards  that  include  LEP  students.  The  issue  of  standards 
is  a  complex  one  and  might  be  effectively  addressed  first  by  development  of  a  Model  3 
Special  Issues  Report,  out  of  which  an  issues-oriented  Model  6  Focus  Group  on  Standards 
and  LEP  Students  could  be  carried  out  to  develop  a  specific  set  of  recommendations. 

Over  the  first  few  weeks  of  Year  Two,  we  plan  to  develop  more  detailed  descriptions  of 
issues  such  as  the  above  for  review  by  OBEMLA.  We  hope  that  these  descriptions  will  be 
able  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  discussion  of  research  goals  for  the  SIAC. 
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Executive  Summary 

The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  as  a  technical  support  center,  provides  assistance 
to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  SIAC  is  to  support  OBEMLA  in  carrying  out 
its  mission  to  serve  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  In  this  role,  the  SIAC 
carries  out  data  analysis,  research,  and  other  assistance  to  inform  OBEMLA  decision-making. 
These  activities  are  authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100- 
297. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  SIAC  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  tasks.  These  tasks  include 
data  entry  and  database  development,  data  analysis  and  reporting,  database  management 
design,  design  of  project  accountability  systems,  and  policy-related  research  and  special 
issues  papers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC,  a  database  of  FY92  Title  VII  applications  was 
created  and  ihen  updated  through  calls  to  project  directors  of  all  1222  Title  VII  projects. 
Reports  on  the  application  data  and  on  the  updated  project  information  are  being  provided 
to  OBEMLA.  The  Si  AC  carried  out  data  analysis  and  reporting  on  a  short  turnaround  basis 
in  response  to  requests  from  OBEMLA  staff;  these  analyses  were  carried  out  using  data  from 
Title  VII  application  database. 

A  design  for  a  database  management  system  was  developed  based  on  information  gathered 
through  interviews  with  OBEMLA  staff  regarding  current  data  collection  and  reporting. 
Through  the  implementation  of  this  system,  OBEMLA  will  improve  its  capacity  to  report  on 
applications  received  and  on  funded  Title  VII  projects. 

In  a  separate  task,  SIAC  staff  carried  out  discussions  with  program  staff  and  reviewed  the 
documentation  on  two  programs  (Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  and  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program)  and  developed  an  accountability  system  for  each.  Data 
obtained  through  the  proposed  accountability  systems  could  be  used  within  the 
computerized  database  management  system.  Also  in  this  year,  the  SIAC  provided  OBEMLA 
with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  FY92  SEA  Title  VII  Grant  Annual  Reports. 

In  FY93,  ED  exercised  nine  task  orders.  Two  of  these,  a  focus  group  on  active  instructional 
models  for  LEP  students,  and  a  literature  review  of  federally  funded  studies  related  to  LEP 
students,  have  been  completed.  The  remaining  seven  task  orders  will  be  completed  in  FY94. 
The  remaining  task  orders  include  special  issues  papers  on  LEP  Student  Population 
Estimates,  a  Biennial  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program, 
and  a  review  of  assessment  instruments  used  with  LEP  students.  In  addition,  the  task 
orders  include  a  written  focus  group  to  prepare  information  for  teachers  on  active  learning 
for  LEP  students,  graphic  displays  of  MRC  regions  and  Title  VII  program  data,  and  an 
analysis  of  NELS:88  data  for  information  on  language  minority  and  LEP  students. 
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This  Annual  Report  consists  of  five  volumes,  which  include  the  overview  report  on  the  SIAC 
activities  in  Year  One  plus  four  additional  volumes.  These  four  volumes  include  copies  of 
certain  of  the  reports  submitted  to  ED  by  the  SIAC  which  are  required  to  be  included  in  this 
annual  report. 

■  Volume  I  presents  an  overview  of  SIAC  activities  in  Year  One  and  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  Year  One  findings  for  Year  Two  planning. 

■  Volume  II  presents  copies  of  the  Short  Turnaround  Reports  based  on  analyses  of  Title 
VII  application  data  and  other  data  related  to  LEP  students  which  were  submitted 
in  Year  One. 

■  Volume  III  includes  three  SIAC  products:  the  Task  7  Summary  Analysis  of  the  Title 
VII  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual  Survey  Reports,  the  draft  Task  5  accountability 
system  for  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program,  and  the  draft  Task  5 
accountability  system  for  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program. 

■  Volume  IV  consists  of  the  Task  Order  1  Literature  Review  on  Federally  Funded 
Studies  Related  to  LEP  Students. 

■  Volume  V  consists  of  the  Task  Order  2  Focus  Group  Report  on  Active  Learning 
Instructional  Models  for  LEP  Students. 
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APPENDIX  A: 
Short  Turnaround  Reports 

#1  "Overview  of  FY91  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications" 

#2  "FY92  Title  VII  Grants  in  California" 

#3  "MRC  #13  Listing  of  Orange  and  LA  Counties  Programs" 

#4  "Overview  of  FY91  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications" 

#5  "A  Report  on  the  Number  of  LEP  Students  Nationwide  in  Bilingual  Education" 

#6  "Number  of  Districts  and  Students  Eligible  for  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Program  Under  Various  Eligibility  Requirements" 

#7  "LEP  Student  Enrollment  for  1991-92  by  State  and  Grade  Level" 

#8  "Overview  of  FY91  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications" 

#9  "Title  VII  Funds  for  Private  Schools  and  Private  Grantees" 

#10  "Summary  Description  of  FY92  Title  VII,  Part  A  Grants" 

#11  "Language  Groups  of  Students  Served  by  1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects" 

#12  "FY92  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program:  Projects  and  Students" 

#13  "Characteristics  of  FY92  Title  VII  Grants:  Program,  Funding,  Participant,  and 
Language" 

#14  "1992  Title  VII  Funds  for  Private  Schools  and  Private  Grantees 
(Supercedes  STR  No,  9)" 

#15  "1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects  Serving  Native  Americans" 

#16  "Overview  of  FY92  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications" 

#17  "Review  of  FY69-90  Title  VII  Database" 
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4  0  DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES. 


Overview  of  FY91  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications 


This  report  reviews  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII  grant  applications  for  Part  A  and  Part  C 
programs  (Part  B  programs  are  not  included  in  this  overview).  In  FY91,  a  total  of  2031  Part 
A  and  Part  C  applications  were  received  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Of  these,  1615 
were  applications  for  Part  A  programs  and  416  were  applications  for  Part  C  programs. 

Figure  1  presents  data  showing  the  proportion  of  funded  and  nonfunded  applications  for 
Part  A  and  Part  C  programs.  About  half  (52%)  of  all  Part  A  applications  and  44%  of  the 
Part  C  applications  were  funded.  In  both  Part  A  and  Part  C  programs,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  awards  made  were  to  continuing  programs;  76%  of  Part  A  awards  and  64%  of  Part 
C  awards  were  to  continuing  programs. 

The  numbers  of  FY91  grant  applications  are  presented  by  program  type  and  by  funding 
status  in  Figure  2.  The  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  program  received  the  largest 
number  of  applications  (755).  The  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program  had  the  next 
largest  number  of  applications  (323).  Both  of  these  are  Part  A  programs.  Of  the  Part  C 
programs,  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  received  the  largest  number  of 
applications  (229). 

Figure  2  also  &hows  the  proportion  of  applications  within  each  program  category  that  were 
funded.  There  was  considerable  variation  across  program  types.  For  example,  65%  of  the 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program  applications  were  funded,  while  only  14%  (2 
grants)  of  the  applications  within  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program-Magnet 
Schools  Priority  were  funded. 

Figure  3  presents  data  on  the  number  of  grants  awarded  in  each  program,  showing  the 
proportion  of  new  versus  continuing  grant  awards.  As  already  shown  in  Figure  1,  most  of 
the  grants  were  awarded  to  continuing  programs.  For  example,  all  of  the  Training, 
Development  and  Improvement  Program  grant  awards,  83%  of  the  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Program  awards,  and  80%  of  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program 
awards  were  to  continuing  programs.  Program  categories  in  which  all  awards  were  to  new 
programs  were  the  following:  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs— Recent  Arrivals, 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs-Recent  Arrivals,  Developmental  Bilingual 
Education  Programs— Magnet  Schools  Priority,  and  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Programs— Magnet  Schools  Priority. 

Funding  amounts  for  each  program  and  overall  for  Part  A  and  Part  C  are  presented  in 
Figure  4.  Paralleling  the  differences  in  number  of  grants  awarded,  the  largest  amounts  of 
funding  were  awarded  within  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program  ($74  million), 
the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program  ($22  million),  and  the  Educational  Personnel 
Training  Program  ($18  million).  Figure  5  shows  the  mean  grant  award  amount  for  each 
program.  The  highest  average  amount  of  obligated  funds  ($192,687)  was  found  for  awards 
within  the  Developmental  Bilingual  Education  Program-Magnet  Schools  Priority. 
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DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES.  IXC. 


FY92  Title  VII  Grants  in  California 


This  report  provides  data  on  Title  VII  grants  funded  within  the  State  of  California  in  Fiscal 
Year  1992.  In  FY92,  the  Department  of  Education  awarded  361  Part  A  grants  and  31  Part 
C  grants  within  California,  for  a  total  of  $56.9  million  in  obligated  funds.  In  addition,  under 
the  State  Education  Agency  Program,  California  received  $1.6  million  in  funding,  resulting 
in  an  overall  total  of  $58.5  million  in  Title  VII  obligated  funds  for  the  State  (See  Table  1). 
Of  this  total,  Part  A  funding  accounted  for  $52.2  million  and  Part  C  funding  accounted  for 
$4.6  million. 

In  Table  1,  the  number  of  grants  awarded  and  the  total  obligated  funds  are  presented  for 
each  program  type.  The  largest  program  was  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program 
with  170  awards;  next,  there  were  88  awards  within  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Program,  and  26  grants  within  the  Family  English  Literacy  Program. 

Tables  2  through  14  list  the  grantees  (identified  by  award  number,  grantee  name,  grantee 
city)  and  the  amount  of  obligated  funds  for  each  grantee  separately  for  each  of  the  Part  A 
and  Part  C  grant  programs. 
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DEVELOPMENT  ASSOCIATES,  IXC. 


Title  VII  Projects  Within  MRC  Region  #13 


This  report  provides  data  on  Title  VII  funded  projects  within  MRC  Region  #13  (Los  Angeles 
and  Orange  Counties)  in  Fiscal  Year  1992.  The  information  ;n  this  report  was  developed 
based  on  the  town/city  locations  of  the  grantees,  which  were  compared  with  town  names 
of  the  two  counties.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  an  accurate  listing,  assuming  that  the  city 
information  for  the  projects  is  correct. 

Table  1  shows  the  number  of  Title  VII  grants  awarded  in  FY92  by  program  type.  There 
were  a  total  of  111  projects  in  MRC  Region  #13  (103  Part  A  projects  and  8  Part  C  projects). 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  projects  represent  the  largest  number  of  grants  (40  projects), 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  projects  were  the  next  most  frequent  (27  projects).  Tables 
2  -  12  list  the  Title  VII  funded  projects  in  MRC  Region  #13  by  pvogram  type.  Information 
included  in  the  tables  are  award  number,  recipient  name  and  city. 

This  report  was  produced  based  on  a  request  from  OBEMLa  (Tim  D'Emilio),  received  on 
April  29,  1993. 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  FY92  Grants  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Proaram  Tvoe 

CFDA 

Number  of  Grants 

Part  A 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program 

92003A 

40 

Developmental  Bilingual  Education  Program 

92003C 

5 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program 

92003E 

27 

ApflHomi/*  FyfiPllpnnA  Pronram 
/AuctUwi  I  iio  t— Aocuci  lot?  i  i  uy i  cxi  1 1 

92003G 

4 

Family  English  Literacy  Program 

92003J 

7 

Special  Populations  Program 

92003L 

7 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program* 

92CXX3M 

7 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Proaram* 

92003N 

6 

Part  A  Subtotal 

103 

PartC 

Educational  Personnel  Training  Program 

92003R 

4 

Fellowship  Program 

92003T 

1 

Short-Term  Trainina  Program 

92003V 

3 

Part  C  Subtotal 

8 

Part  A  &  Part  C  Total 

111 

*  Recent  Arrivals  Priority 
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Table  2 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number 

1  T003A00008 

2  T003A00134 

3  T003A00153 

4  T003A00161 

5  T003A00185 

6  T003A00194 

7  T003A00226 

8  T003A00232 

9  T003A00235 

10  T003A10030 

11  T003A10059 

12  T003A10127 

13  T003A10159 

14  T003A10263 

15  T003A10268 

16  T003A10301 

17  T003A20009 

18  T003A20066 

19  T003A20098 

20  T003A20099 

21  T003A20226 

22  T003A20278 

23  T003A20280 

24  T003A20370 

25  T003A50508 

26  T003A80074 

27  T003A80080 

28  T003A80099 

29  T003A80159 

30  T003A80212 

31  T003A80229 

32  T003A80249 

33  T003A80289 

34  T003A80297 

35  T003A80343 

36  T003A80359 

37  T003A90041 

38  T003A90064 

39  T003A90176 

40  T003A90281 


Recipient 

WEST  COVINA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
BALDWIN  PARK  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
CHARTER  OAK  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
LA  HABRA  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
SANTA  ANA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
AZUSA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DITRICT 
IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
LA  HABRA  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
BASSETT  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LAUSD  ELEMENTARY  DISTRICT  4 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
BELLFLOWER  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
COVINA-VALLEY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
SANTA  ANA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
BASSETT  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
MONROVIA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SANTA  ANA  UNFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
BUENA  PARK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
COMPTON  UNIFEID  SCH  DIST 
CHARTER  OAK  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
FULLERTON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
HAWTHORNE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
MOUNTAIN  VIEW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
CULVER  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST. 
OCEAN  VIEW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
ROWLAND  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
TORRANCE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
GARVEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
NEWPORT-MESA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
MONTEBELLO  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
S ABE/STUDENTS  ACHIEVING  IN 
BUENA  PARK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
COVINA-VALLEY  UNIIFIED  SCH  DIST 
ANAHEIM  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIST 

3 


City 

WEST  COVINA 
BALDWIN  PARK 
COVINA 
LA  HABRA 
LOS  ANGELES 
SANTA  ANA 
AZUSA 
IRVINE 

LOS  ANGELES 
LA  HABRA 
LAPUENTE 
VAN  NUYS 
LOS  ANGELES 
BELLFLOWER 
LOS  ANGELES 
SANTA  ANA 
LA  PUENTE 
MONROVIA 
IRVINE 
SANTA  ANA 
WESTMINSTER 
BUENA  PARK 
COMPTON 
COVINA 
FULLERTON 
HAWTHORNE 
EL  MONTE 
CULVER  CITY 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 
ROWLAND  HEIGHTS 
TORRANCE 
ROSEMEAD 
NEWPORT  BEACH 
MONTEBELLO 
LOS  ANGELES 
FOUNTAIN  VALLEY 
AZUSA 
BUENA  PARK 
COVINA 
ANAHEIM 


9 

ERIC 
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Table  3 

Development  Bilingual  Education  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number 

1  T003C00019 

2  T003C00044 

3  T003C00096 

4  T003C10029 

5  T003C20062 


Recipient 

SADDLEBACK  VALLEY  UNIFIED  S.  D. 
CULVER  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST. 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST. 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 


City 

MISSION  VIEJO 
CULVER  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
LOS  ANGELES 
LOS  ANGELES 


Table  4 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number 

1  T003E00040 

2  T003E00045 

3  T003E00059 

4  T003E00089 

5  T003E00119 

6  T003E00137 

7  T003E00182 

8  T003E00189 

9  T003E10044 

10  T003E20001 

11  T003E20013 

12  T003E20096 

13  T003E20097 

14  T003E20111 

15  T003E20132 

16  T003E20153 

17  T003E90010 

18  T003E90026 

19  T003E90031 

20  T003E90046 

21  T003E90055 

22  .T003E90071 

23  T003E90084 

24  T003E90125 

25  T003E90135 

26  T003E90138 

27  T003E90163 


RscipiGnt 

ANAHEIM  UNION  HIGH  SCHL  DIST 
SADDLEBACK  VALLEY  UNFD  SCHL  DIST 
NEWPORT-MESA  UNIFIED  SCHL  DIST 
GLENDORA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTR 
BREA-OLINDA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST. 
TUSTIN  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
ALHAMBRA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
ORANGE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LITTLE  LAKE  CITY  SCH  DIST 
TEMPLE  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST. 
FULLERTON  JNT  UNION  HIGH  SCH  DIST 
LOS  ANGELES  CTY  OFF  OF  EDUC 
NORWALK-LAMIRADA  UNIFIED  SCH  DIST 
GLENDORA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
EAST  WHITTIER  CITY  SCHOOL  DIST. 
FULLERTON  JOINT  H.S.  DISTRICT 
TUSTIN  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
TORRENCE  U.  S.  D.A/ICTOR  SCHOOL 
SADDLEBACK  VALLEY  UNIFIED  S.  D. 
IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
PLACENTIA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT- 
WHITTIER  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIST. 
GLENDALE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
ROWLAND  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
GLENDALE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


City 

ANAHEIM 
MISSION  VIEJO 
NEWPORT  BEACH 
GLENDORA 
IRVINE 

LOS  ANGELES 

BREA 

TUSTIN 

ALHAMBRA 

ORANGE 

SANTA  FE  SPRINGS 

TEMPLE  CITY 

FULLERTON 

DOWNEY 

NORWALK 

GLENDORA 

WHITTIER 

FULLERTON 

TUSTIN 

TORRENCE 

MISSION  VIEJO 

IRVINE 

PLACENTIA 

WHITTIER 
GLENDALE 
ROWLAND  HEIGHTS 
GLENDALE 
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Table  5 

Academic  Excellence  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 

Award  Number 

Rocipient 

City 

1 

T003G00002 

IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

IRVINE 

■ 

2 

T003G 10002 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY 

3 

T003G 10008 

I                        1  WvwV 

LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCH  DISTRICT 

LOS  ANGELES 

1 

4 

T003G20004 

GLENDALE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

GLENDALE 

• 

Table  6 

Family  English 

Literacy  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 

1 

Award  Number 

Recipient 

City 

1 

T003J00030 

WHITT1ER  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIST 

WHiTTIER 

2 

T003J10029 

TORRANCE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTIRCT 

TORRANCE 

3 

T003J 10053 

SADDLEBACK  VALLEY  U.  S.  D. 

MISSION  VIEJO 

4 

T003J 10075 

NEWPORT-MESA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST. 

NEWPORT  BEACH 

5 

T003J10116 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY 

n 

6 

T003J20005 

ALHAMBRA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

ALHAMBRA 

7 

T003J20075 

LONG  BEACH  UNIFIED  SCH  DISTRICT 

LONG.  BEACH 

■ 

Table'/ 

■ 

Special  Populations  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 

Award  Number 

Recipient 

City 

1 

T003L00026 

CENTRAUA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

BUENAPARK 

2 

T003L00037 

IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

ORANGE 

3 

T003L00069 

CULVER  CITY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 

CULVER  CITY 

■ 

4 

T003L10004 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

FOUNTAIN  VALLEY 

■ 

5 

T003L20024 

LENNOX  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

LENNOX 

6 

T003L20066 

COMPTON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

COMPTON 

J 

7 

T003L20070 

IRVINE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

IRVINE 

ERJ.C 
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Table  8 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs*  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number 

1  T003M 10009 

2  T003M 10022 

3  T003M 10047 

4  T003M20003 

5  T003M20004 

6  T003M20020 

7  T003M20055 


Recipient 

NEWPORT-MESA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIST 
WHITHER  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL  DIST 
SANTA  ANA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SANTA  ANA  UIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LA  HABRA  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SADDLEBACK  VAL  UNIFIED  SCHL  DIST 
LAWNDALE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


City 

NEWPORT  BEACH 
WHITTIER 
SANTA  ANA 
SANTA  ANA 
LA  HABRA 
MISSION  VIEJO 
LAWNDALE 


*Recent  Arrivals  Priority 


Tabled 

Special  Alternatives  Instructional  Programs*  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number 

1  T003N 10002 

2  T003N20023 

3  T003N20024 

4  T003N20031 

5  T003N20050 

6  T003N20053 


Recipient 

FULLERTON  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCH  D. 
OCEAN  VIEW  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
BUENA  PARK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
LOS  ANGELES  UNIFIED  SCHL  DIST 
PLACENTIA-YORBA  LINDA  UNI  SCHL 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH  UNION  H.S.  DIST 


City 

FULLERTON 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 
BUENA  PARK 
VANNUYS 
PLACENTIA 
HUNTINGTON  BEACH 


"Recent  Arrivals  Priority 


Table  10 

Educational  Personnel  Training  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 

Award  Number    Recipient  City 

1  T003R00032      CALIFORNIA  ST  UNIVERSITY/CARSON  CARSON 

2  T003R10133      CALIFORNIA  ST.  LOS  ANGELES  UNIV.  LOS  ANGELES 

3  T003R20003      CA  STATE  UNIV,  DOMINGUEZ  HILL  FDN  CARSON 

4  T003R20044      CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIV,  LA  LOS  ANGELES 


Table  11 

Fellowship  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number  Recipient 
1  T003T00009      UNIV  OF  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


6 


City 

LOS  ANGELES 
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Table  12 

Short-Term  Training  Programs  in  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  Counties,  CA 


Award  Number 

1  T003V10062 

2  T003V20036 

3  T003V20044 


Recipient 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNNV/LONG  BEACH 
ORANGE  COUNTY  SUPT  OF  SCHOOLS 
FULLERTON  JOINT  UNION  HIGH  SCH  D 


City 

LONG  BEACH 
COSTA  MESA 
FULLERTON 
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Overview  of  FY91  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications 


This  report  reviews  Fiscal  Year  1991  Title  VII  grant  applications  for  Part  A  and  Part  C 
programs  (Part  B  programs  are  not  included  in  this  overview).  In  FY91,  a  total  of  2031  Part 
A  and  Part  C  applications  were  received  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Of  these,  1615 
were  applications  for  Part  A  programs  and  416  were  applications  for  Part  C  programs. 
There  were  1233  new  grant  applications  and  798  continuing  grant  applications.  The  data 
in  this  report  are  presented  separately  for  new  and  continuing  applications. 

Figure  1  presents  the  funding  status  of  new  Part  A  and  Part  C  grant  applications.  About 
59%  of  all  Part  A  applications  and  66%  of  all  Part  C  applications  were  new  applications. 
The  majority  of  new  Part  A  and  Part  C  applications  in  FY91  were  not  funded  -  79%  of  Part 
A  and  76%  of  Part  C. 

Figure  2  presents  the  number  of  FY91  new  grant  applications  by  program  type  and  funding 
status.  Among  new  Part  A  applications,  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  received 
the  largest  number  of  applications  (96  funded,  253  nonfunded),  followed  by  Family  English 
Literacy  Programs  (21  funded,  135  nonfunded).  Among  new  Part  C  applications, 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Programs  received  the  largest  number  of  applications  (33 
funded,  119  nonfunded). 

Figure  3  shows  the  funding  status  of  Part  A  and  Part  C  continuing  grant  applications.  There 
were  658  continuing  Part  A  applications  and  140  continuing  Part  C  applications.  The 
majority  of  continuing  Part  A  and  Part  C  grant  applications  were  funded  -  97%  of  Part  A 
and  84%  of  Part  C. 

The  number  of  FY91  applications  for  Part  A  and  Part  C  continuing  grants  by  funding  status 
is  presented  in  Figure  4.  Among  continuing  Part  A  applications,  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  Programs  received  the  largest  number  of  applications  (393  funded,  13  nonfunded), 
followed  by  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  (168  funded,  3  nonfunded).  Among 
continuing  Part  C  applications,  Educational  Personnel  Training  Programs  received  the  largest 
number  of  applications  (72  funded,  6  nonfunded).  It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  no 
FY91  Title  VII  applications  for  Part  A  continuing  grants  in  the  following  categories: 
Developmental  Bilingual  Education  programs  (Magnet  School  Priority),  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  programs  (Magnet  School  Priority),  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  programs 
(Recent  Arrival  Priority),  and  Special  Alternative  Instructional  program  (Recent  Arrival 
Priority). 

The  amount  of  total  obligated  funds  for  new  Part  A  and  Part  C  only  grants  is  displayed  in 
Figure  5.  About  $32.5  million  was  awarded  to  new  Part  A  programs.  Of  the  new  Part  A 
programs,  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  received  the  largest  amounts  of 
funding  ($16  million),  followed  by  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  ( $4.6  million) 
and  Family  English  Literacy  Programs  ($2.9  million).  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Programs  received  the  smallest  amount  of  funding  ($0.4  million).  On  the  other  hand,  $8.9 
million  was  awarded  to  new  Part  C  programs.  Of  these,  Educational  Personnel  Training 
Programs  received  the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($5.7  million),  followed  by  Short-Term 
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Programs  received  the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($5.7  million),  followed  by  Short-Term 
Training  Programs  ($2.3  million)  and  Bilingual  Education  Fellowship  programs  ($0.8 
million). 

Figure  6  presents  the  amount  of  total  obligated  funds  for  continuing  Part  A  and  Part  C 
grants.  Compared  to  the  funding  awarded  to  new  Part  A  programs,  continuing  Part  A 
programs  received  more  than  twice  the  funding  ($87.7  million)  given  to  the  new  Part  A 
programs.  Among  continuing  Part  A  programs,  Transitional  Bilingual  Programs  received 
the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($58.4  million),  followed  by  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Programs  ($17  million)  and  Special  Population  Programs  ($5.1  million).  Likewise,  continuing 
Part  C  programs  ($16.3  million)  received  about  as  twice  as  new  Part  C  programs.  Of  the 
continuing  Part  C  programs,  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  program  received  the 
largest  amount  of  funding  ($11.8  million),  followed  by  Bilingual  Education  Fellowship 
Programs  ($2.8  million)  and  Short-Term  Training  Programs  ($1.3  million). 

Figure  7  presents  the  funding  amounts  for  all  Part  A  and  Part  C  Programs.  Part  A  programs 
received  $120  million  in  FY91,  while  Part  C  programs  received  $25  million.  As  found  earlier, 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  received  the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($74.4 
million),  followed  by  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  ($21.6  million)  and 
Educational  Training  Programs  ($17.5  million). 

Figure  8  shows  the  mean  grant  award  amount  for  each  Part  A  and  Part  C  program.  The 
mean  grant  amount  for  Part  A  programs  was  $142337,  while  the  mean  grant  amount  for 
Part  C  programs  was  $138,221.  The  highest  average  amount  of  obligated  funds  ($192,687) 
was  found  for  awards  within  the  Developmental  Bilingual  Education  programs  (Magnet 
Schools  Priority),  while  the  lowest  average  amount  of  obligated  funds  ($91,312)  was  found 
within  the  Training,  Development  and  Improvement  Programs. 
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Number  of  LEP  Students  Receiving  Instruction  in  Native  Language 


This  report  provides  information  on  the  number  of  LEP  students  in  each  grade  receiving 
instruction  involving  use  of  their  native  language.  The  data  come  from  LEP  Descriptive 
Study,  conducted  by  Development  Associates.  The  figures  in  the  report  are  weighted  to  be 
nationally  representative. 
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TABLE  1 


Number  of  LEP  Students  Receiving 
Instruction  Involving  "Significant" 
Native  Language  Use* 

(School  Mail  Survey) 


Number  of  LEP     Percentage  of 


Grade  Levels 

Students 

LEP  Students 

Kindergarden 

132,929 

43.1% 

1st  grade 

130,978 

43.4 

2nd  grade 

108,594 

42.0 

3rd  grade 

98,696 

44.2 

4th  grade 

77,329 

39.0 

5th  grade 

66,919 

37.2 

6th  grade 

51,571 

34.7 

7th  grade 

38,004 

28.5 

8th  grade 

34,139 

27.9 

9th  grade 

36,906 

25.7 

10th  grade 

28,345 

23.0 

11th  grade 

18,094 

20.7 

12th  grade 

12,599 

19.7 

Ungraded 

5,169 

35.4 

All  grades 

840,272 

36.4% 

♦  "Significant  native  language  use"  refers  to  instructional 
services  in  which  there  was  50  percent  or  more  use  of  the 
native  language  for  at  least  one  academic  content  area 
(excluding  native  language  arts  instruction)  or  there  was  an 
average  c*  25  percent  or  greater  use  of  the  native  language  for 
mathmatics,  science,  and  social  studies  combined. 

The  number  of  respondents  to  the  item  was  1,622;  this  was 
88.4%  of  those  who  responded  to  the  survey.  The  results  are 
weighted  to  be  nationally  representative. 
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Table  2  presents  data  on  LEP  students  receiving  instruction  involving  "some  native  language 
use".  The  definition  of  "some  native  language  use"  is  provided  in  the  footnote  to  the  table. 
Approximately  21  percent  of  LEP  students  received  instruction  involving  some  native 
language  use.  The  table  shows  that  the  first  grade  had  the  largest  number  of  LEP  students 
receiving  instruction  involving  some  native  language  use,  whereas  the  10th  grade 
represented  the  largest  proportion  (25.1  percent). 
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TABLE  2 


Number  of  LEP  Students  Receiving 
Instruction  Involving  "Some" 
Native  Language  Use* 

(School  Mail  Survey) 


Number  of  LEP     Percentage  of 


Grade  Levels 

Students 

LEP  Students 

Kindergarden 

55,204 

17.9% 

1st  grade 

59,106 

19.6 

2nd  grade 

51,822 

20.0 

3rd  grade 

42350 

18.9 

4th  grade 

40,935 

20.7 

5th  grade 

36,824 

20.5 

6th  grade 

35,221 

23.7 

7th  grade 

30,286 

22.7 

8th  grade 

27,670 

22.6 

9th  grade 

33,449 

"23.3 

10th  grade 

30,890 

25.1 

11th  grade 

21,001 

24.0 

12th  grade 

12,981 

20.3 

Ungraded 

2,134 

14.6 

All  grades 

479,873 

20.8% 

*  "Some  native  language  use"  refers  to  instructional  services  in 
which  there  was  native  language  used  for  instruction  or  to 
support  instruction  where  the  level  of  native  language  use  was 
greater  than  2  percent  but  did  not  qualify  as  "significant"  native 
language  use. 

The  number  of  respondents  to  the  item  was  1,622;  this  was 
88.4%  of  those  who  responded  to  the  survey.  The  results  are 
weighted  to  be  nationally  representative. 
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Table  3  combines  the  results  from  Table  1  and  Table  2.  It  shows  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  LEP  students  receiving  at  least  "some"  instruction  involving  the  use  of  native 
language.  The  definition  of  "at  least  some  language  use"  is  provided  in  the  footnote  to  the 
table.  Overall,  approximately  57  percent  of  LEP  students  received  instruction  involving  at 
least  some  native  language  use.  LEP  students  in  grades  K-3  were  those  most  likely  to 
receive  such  instruction. 
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TABLE  3 


Number  of  LEP  Students  Receiving 
Instruction  Involving  At  Least  "Some" 
Native  Language  Use* 

(School  Mail  Survey) 


Number  of  LEP 

Percentage  of 

Grade  Levels 

Students 

Lhr  btuaents 

Kindergarden 

188,133 

61.0% 

1st  grade 

190,084 

63.0 

2nd  grade 

160,416 

62.U 

3rd  grade 

141,046 

4th  grade 

118,264 

59.7 

5th  grade 

103,743 

57.7 

6th  grade 

86,792 

58.4 

7th  grade 

68,290 

51.2 

8th  grade 

61,809 

50.5 

9th  grade 

70,355 

49.0 

10th  grade 

59,235 

48.1 

11th  grade 

39,095 

44.7 

12th  grade 

25,580 

40.0 

Ungraded 

7,303 

50.0 

All  grades 

1,320,145 

57.2% 

♦  "At  least  some  native  language  use"  refers  to  instructional 
services  in  which  there  was  native  language  used  for 
instruction  or  to  support  instruction  where  ihe  level  of  native 
language  use  was  greater  than  2  percent. 

The  number  of  respondents  to  the  item  was  1,622;  this  was 
88.4%  of  those  who  responded  to  the  survey.  The  results  are 
weighted  to  be  nationally  representative. 
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Number  of  Districts  and  Students  Eligible 
for  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program 
under  Various  Eligibility  Assumptions 


This  report  provides  information  on  immigrant  students  (those  who  have  arrived  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  past  three  years).  The  report  is  intended  to  provide  estimates  for  the  Emergency 
Immigrant  Education  Program.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  District  and  School  Mail 
Questionnaires  from  the  LEP  Descriptive  Study  conducted  by  Development  Associates.  The 
data  are  based  on  samples  of  districts  and  schools  and  involve  estimates  of  the  number  of 
eligible  LEP  students  by  district  and  school  staff.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  the  estimates 
thus  are  unknown,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  using  the  estimates. 
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LEP  Student  Enrollment  for  1991-92  by  State  and  Grade  Level 


This  report  was  developed  in  response  to  a  request  for  data  on  the  numbers  of  LEP  students 
in  grades  4  and  8,  overall  and  by  state.  Since  data  on  numbers  of  LEP  students  by  grade 
level  within  states  were  not  available,  this  report  provides  data  on  LEP  students  by  state, 
and  national  estimates  of  number  of  LEP  students  within  individual  grade  levels  for  the 
1991-92  school  year. 

Table  1  provides  preliminary  information  from  the  Draft  FY92  SEA  Annual  Survey  Report. 
It  presents  the  total  public  and  private  school  enrollment  of  K-12  students,  the  number  of 
LEP  students,  and  the  percent  of  K-12  LEP  enrollment  by  state.  The  national  enrollment  of 
LEP  students  represented  6.1  percent  of  the  total  public  school  enrollment.  California  had 
the  highest  percentage  of  public  school  LEP  enrollment  in  the  U.S.(21.1  percent),  followed 
by  New  Mexico  (20.8  percent)  and  Alaska  (10.3  percent).  The  table  also  shows  that  the 
majority  of  the  public  school  students  in  Northern  Marianas  (99  percent),  American  Samoa 
(90  percent),  and  Palau  (82  percent)  were  LEP  students. 

The  data  for  Table  2  come  from  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  Limited  English 
Proficient  Students,  Volume  1  of  the  Final  Report,  1993.  The  table  presents  the  total 
enrollment  and  the  percentage  of  LEP  student  enrollment  by  grade  level.  In  the  fourth 
grade,  197,211  LEP  students  were  enrolled,  representing  6.0  percent  of  all  students  enrolled 
in  this  grade  level.  In  the  eighth  grade,  125,849  LEP  students  were  enrolled,  representing 
4.2  percent  of  all  students  enrolled  in  this  grade  level.  In  addition,  the  two  grades 
represented  8.6  percent  and  5.5  percent,  respectively,  of  all  LEP  students  enrolled  across 
grades  K-12. 
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TABLE  2 

Number  of  LEP  Students  in  Each  Grade  Level* 

(District  Mail  Survey) 


Grade  Level 

rNuHiDer  or 
LEP  Students 

Percentage  of 
in  Grade  Level 

Total  Students 

in  U.S. 

Percentage 
LEP  of  Total 

•Jul                   A  v^Ul 

Students 

Kindergarten 

277,914 

12.1% 

3,305,619 

8.4% 

1st  grade 

279,257 

12.1 

3,554,274 

7.9 

2nd  grade 

246,979 

10.7 

3,359,193 

7.4 

3rd  grade 

221,936 

9.6 

3,333,285 

6.7 

4th  grade 

197,211 

8.6 

3312,443 

6.0 

5  th  grade 

177,412 

7.7 

3,268381 

5.4 

6th  grade 

150,421 

6.5 

3,238,095 

4.6 

7th  grade 

134,907 

5.9 

3,180,120 

4.2 

8th  grade 

125,849 

5.5 

3,019,826 

4.2 

9th  grade 

159,208 

6.9 

3,310,290 

4.8 

10th  grade 

137,101 

5.9 

2,913,951 

4.7 

11th  grade 

103^37 

4.5 

2,642,554 

3.9 

12th  grade 

75,423 

3.3 

2390,329 

3.2 

Ungraded 

16,469 

0.7 

Total 

2^03,425 

100.0% 

42,000,343 

5.5% 

The  number  of  respondents  to  the  item  was  735;  this  was  98.7%  of  those  who  responded  to  the  survey.  The 
results  are  weighted  to  be  nationally  representative. 


♦Data  are  for  the  1991-1992  year,  and  come  from  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students, 
Volume  I  of  the  Draft  Final  Report,  1993,  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  Arlington,  VA.  Thes«  data  are  released  with  the 
approval  of  David  Mogul,  U.S.  Department  of  Education. 
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Overview  of  FY92  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications 


This  report  reviews  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII  grant  appkcati  ons >ta  Pa  t  A  ^  PartC 
nraenms  (Part  B  programs  are  not  included  in  this  overview).  In  FY92  a  total  of 2190  I  art 
Pa  S I  pL. c  Sons  were  received  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Of  these,  1759 
^a^tS^T?«^  -d  431  wL  applications  for  Part  C  pro^ 
There  were  1275  new  grant  applications  and  915  contmumg  grant  applications.  The  data 
in  this  report  are  presented  separately  for  new  and  continuing  applications. 

Figure  1  oresents  the  funding  status  of  new  Part  A  and  Part  C  grant  applications  About 
58%  of  all  Tart  A  applications  and  60%  of  all  Part  C  applications  were  new  app^ons. 
Tne  majority  of  nJpart  A  and  Part  C  applications  in  FY92  were  not  funded  -  69  /„  of  Part 
A  and  77%  of  Part  C. 

*e  a.  number  of  FY92  new  erant  applications  by  program  type  and  funding 

nonfunded). 

Figure  3  shows  the  fur  ding  status  of  Part  A  and  Part  C  cntfntaftg T^V^SSL  ^ 
and  67%  of  Part  C. 

The  number  of  FY92  appUcations  for  Part  A  and  Part  C  continuing  grants  by ^funding  status 
number  of  appUcations  (55  funded,  50  nonfunded). 

Tire  amount  of  total  obligated  funds  for  new  Pari  A  and  Pa, tC * 
ci^,,r0  *    Ahnnt  $47  2  million  was  awarded  to  new  Part  A  programs,  wr  me  new 
r;eams,«W  mCgual  Education  *-^^(^rSS^S^S 
fab  million),  Mowed  by  Special  Alternate  tast™nond  ^^j^T'Son). 

bv  Short-Term  Training  Programs  ($1.6  million),  Trairung,  Development  ana  m  V 
Swing*  cna°eegort:  Omenta «al  EducaL  Program  (Magnet  Schools  Prion*) 


3 
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and  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program  (Magnet  Schools  Priority).  * 

Figure  6  presents  the  amount  of  total  obligated  funds  for  continuing  Part  A  and  Part  C 
grants.  Compared  to  the  funding  awarded  to  new  Part  A  programs,  continuing  Part  A 
programs  received  more  than  twice  the  funding  ($99.5  million)  given  to  the  new  Part  A 
programs.  Among  continuing  Part  A  programs,  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs 
received  the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($60.5  million),  followed  by  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Programs  ($19.9  million)  and  Special  Population  Programs  ($4.5  million). 
Continuing  Part  C  programs  ($16.2  million)  received  almost  twice  as  much  funding  as  new 
Part  C  programs.  Of  the  continuing  Part  C  programs,  the  Educational  Personnel  Training 
Programs  received  the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($9.5  million),  followed  by  Bilingual 
Education  Fellowship  Programs  ($4.1  million)  and  Short-Term  Training  Programs  ($2.5 
million).  There  were  no  FY92  Title  VII  applications  for  Part  C  continuing  grants  in  the 
category  of  Training,  Development  and  Improvement  Programs. 

Figure  7  presents  the  funding  amounts  for  all  Part  A  and  Part  C  Programs.  Part  A  programs 
received  $147  million  in  FY92,  while  Part  C  programs  received  $25  million.  As  found  earlier, 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  received  the  largest  amount  of  funding  ($77 
million),  followed  by  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  ($32  million)  and 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Programs  ($15.6  million). 

Figure  8  shows  the  mean  grant  award  amount  for  each  Part  A  and  Part  C  program.  The 
mean  grant  amount  for  Part  A  programs  was  $161,846,  while  the  mean  grant  amount  for 
Part  C  programs  was  $156,023.  The  highest  average  amount  of  obligated  funds  ($192,687) 
was  found  for  awards  within  the  Developmental  Bilingual  Education  programs  (Magnet 
Schools  Priority),  while  the  lowest  average  amount  of  obligated  funds  ($97,706)  was  found 
within  the  Bilingual  Education  Fellowship  Programs. 
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1992  Title  VII  Funds  for  Private  Schools  and  Private  Grantees 


This  report  provides  information  on  1992  Title  VII  funds  under  Part  A  and  Part  C  which  are 
used  in  private  schools  or  by  private  grantees. 

Table  1  shows  the  49  Part  A  projects  which  reported  in  their  applications  that  services  would 
be  provided  in  private  schools,  as  well  as  the  city,  state,  grant  amount,  and  total  number  of 
LEP  students  to  be  served  by  the  grant.  The  table  also  shows  on  separate  lines  the  names 
of  the  private  schools  which  were  included,  the  numbers  of  LEP  students  to  be  served  in 
those  schools,  and  the  proportional  share  of  the  grant  serving  private  school  LEP  students. 
The  private  school  share  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  proportion  of  private  school  LEP 
students  to  all  LEP  students  to  be  served  by  the  total  grant  amount.  In  total,  applicants 
reported  that  3030  private  school  LEP  students  would  be  served,  and  the  total  dollar  amount 
to  be  spent  on  those  students  was  $1.5  million. 

The  schools  listed  in  Table  1  are  only  those  identified  by  the  applicants  as  private  schools. 
In  a  significant  number  of  cases  (involving  383  schools),  applicants  did  not  clearly  indicate 
if  the  school  to  be  served  was  public  or  private.  Thus,  some  of  the  unspecified  schools  may 
also  be  private.  The  number  of  private  school  LEP  students  served  and  the  amount  of 
money  spent  on  them  may  therefore  be  greater  than  indicated  in  Table  1. 

>. 

Table  2  shows  all  Part  A  and  Part  C  grants  which  were  awarded  to  "private"  grantees. 
Private  grantees  were  defined  as  those  which  labelled  themselves  as  one  of  the  following 
on  their  grant  application:  a  private  university,  a  profit  organization,  a  community  based 
organization,  a  501  3  (C)  organization,  a  private  industry  council,  or  a  non-profit.  A  number 
of  grantees  (n  =  48)  failed  to  list  an  applicant  type,  and  thus  Table  2  also  may  not  be  a 
comprehensive  list.  Grantees  in  Table  2  are  listed  within  programs,  with  the  middle  letter 
in  the  grant  indicating  the  program  type.  The  programs  are  as  follows:  A  =  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education,  J  =  Family  English  Literacy,  L  =  Special  Populations  Program,  R  = 
Educational  Personnel  Training,  T  =  Fellowship  Program,  and  V  =  Short-Term  Training.  A 
total  of  $7.5  million  in  Part  A  and  Part  C  funds  went  to  private  grantees. 

Table  3  shows  the  total  amounts  and  percentages  of  Part  A  funds  by  state  that  went  to 
serving  private  school  LEP  students.  The  largest  percentages  were  in  South  Dakota  and  the 
Pacific  Trust  Territories.  Private  school  LEP  students  were  reported  to  be  served  in  23  of 
the  49  states  receiving  Part  A  grants. 

Table  4  shows  separately  for  Part  A  and  Part  C  the  total  amounts  and  percentages  of  funds 
by  state  which  were  provided  to  private  grantees.  Private  grantees  received  1  percent  of  all 
Part  A  funds  and  25  percent  of  all  Part  C  funds. 
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Summary  Description  of  FY92  Title  VII,  Part  A  Grants 


This  report  provides  information  on  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  grants.  There 
were  1222  grants  awarded.  The  tables  in  this  report  describe  the  amounts  of  money 
awarded,  the  numbers  of  LEP  and  non-LEP  students  served,  and  the  numbers  of 
schools  served  by  state. 

The  descriptions  of  the  results  of  the  specific  tables  are  provided  on  the  pages  facing 
those  tables. 
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Table  1  shows  the  number  of  LEP  students  receiving  services  under 
Part  A  by  state.  It  should  be  noted  that  Academic  Excellence  and 
Family  English  Literacy  projects  are  not  included  in  this  table  because 
they  do  not  directly  serve  LEP  students.  The  largest  number  of  LEP 
students  (46  percent  of  the  total)  were  served  in  California.  The  next 
largest  timber  were  served  in  New  York  (13  percent  of  the  total).  No 
other  state  accounted  for  more  than  6  percent  of  the  total. 


ERLC 
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TABLE  1 

Number  of  LEP  Students  in  1992  Part  A  Projects  by  State 


Number  of 

Number  of 

State 

LEP  Students 

State 

LEP  Students 

AK 

618 

MS 

977 

A  1 

AL 

452 

Ml 

2,122 

AR 

134 

ND 

1,076 

A  ^9 

AZ 

16,759 

NE 

806 

CA 

140,271 

NH 

212 

CO 

3,982 

NJ 

436 

CT 

1,109 

NM 

9,791 

DO 

MV 

•x>,ooo 

rL 

5,544 

Un 

45U 

GA 

74 

OK 

10,040 

HI 

530 

UH 

ot4oo 

1  A 

IA 

1,365 

DA 
PA 

I,/o9 

ID 

617 

nn 

PR 

/DO 

IL 

0,29 1 

nl 

IN 

271 

KS 

911 

SD 

2,659 

KY 

337 

TN 

175 

LA 

1,914 

TT 

1,282 

MA 

12,826 

TX 

12,360 

MD 

1,033 

UT 

743 

ME 

1,297 

VA 

3,698 

Ml 

4,167 

VI 

171 

MN 

1,641 

WA 

4,548 

MO 

318 

WY 

1,614 

TOTAL 

303,309 

Mean  =  6319 
Median  =  1196 
Range  =  74 -140,271 
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Table  2  shows  the  number  of  schools  receiving  services  under  Part  A  by 
state.  Academic  Excellence  and  Family  English  Literacy  projects  are 
not  included.  The  largest  number  of  schools  are  served  in  California  (31 
percent  of  all  schools)  and  New  York  (13  percent).  No  other  state 
accounted  for  more  than  6  percent  of  all  schools. 


ERIC 
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TABLE  2 


Number  of  Schools  in  1992  Part  A  Projects  by  State 


Number  of 

Number  of 

State 

Schools 

State 

Schools 

AK 

20 

MS 

16 

AL 

23 

MT 

26 

AR 

1 

ND 

20 

AZ 

111 

NE 

28 

CA 

1,131 

NH 

5 

CO 

150 

NJ 

10 

CT 

7 

NM 

86 

DC 

18 

NY 

463 

FL 

54 

OH 

20 

GA 

1 

OK 

137 

HI 

18 

OR 

129 

IA 

24 

PA 

8 

ID 

6 

PR 

6 

IL 

140 

Rl 

18 

IN 

15 

SC 

4 

KS 

22 

SD 

17 

KY 

21 

TN 

9 

LA 

56 

TT 

18 

MA 

103 

TX 

158 

MD 

107 

UT 

8 

ME 

66 

VA 

57 

Ml 

218 

VI 

1 

MN 

16 

WA 

46 

MO 

5 

WY 

10 

TOTAL 

3,634 

Mean  = 

76 

Median 

=  20 

Ranges 

=  1-1,131 
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Table  3  shows  the  amount  of  funds  for  Part  A  projects  in  each  state.  All 
Part  A  programs  are  included  in  this  table.  California  receives  36 
percent  of  all  Part  A  funds,  and  New  York  receives  18  percent.  No  other 
state  receives  more  than  6  percent  of  all  Part  A  funds. 
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TABLE  3 

Total  Obligated  Amount  for  1992  Part  A  Projects  by  State 


Total  UDiigatea 

State 

Amount 

MIIIwUIH 

AK 

rvio 

<ccn^  304 

Al 

ML 

con  ^30 

MT 

1  VI  1 

1  974  358 

AO 

An 

ND 

1  841  584 

A7 

NF 

578  941 

w  r  W|  w  1  ' 

OA 

CO  O/IO  TQQ 

NH 

163799 

1  WW|  1  WW 

uu 

NJ 

395,776 

o  I 

179  313 

NM 

6  369.539 

no 

686  955 

WWW|^wW 

NY 

23,347,436 

PI 

P  143  331 

OH 

451 ,395 

OA 

1fi0  000 

OK 

8,068,235 

ICQ  Qfifi 

OR 

2,434,302 

Ml 

*7fcWtWW*r 

PA. 

707,637 

1 A 
IA 

Ore,  I  IO 

PR 

310,301 

ID 

487  880 

"TW  »  j  WWW 

Rl 

570,597 

IL 

3,305,301 

SC 

40,440 

IN 

OQO  £TM 
ww£,00*f 

SD 

1  447  289 

KS 

676,000 

TN 

83,347 

KY 

486  796 

TT 

244,255 

1  A 

1  686  433 

TX 

8,464,622 

MA 

3,611,795 

UT 

712,757 

MD 

740,548 

VA 

406,830 

ME 

1,339,340 

VI 

122,889 

Ml 

2,856,235 

WA 

2,353,276 

MN 

752,585 

WY 

785,809 

MO 

380,664 

TOTAL 

$146,805,563 

Mean  = 

2,996,032 

Median 

=  712,757 

Range 

=  40,400  -  52,243,793 
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Table  4  shows  the  number  of  non-LEP  students  served  by  Part  A 
projects  in  each  state.  Academic  Excellence  and  Family  English 
Literacy  projects  are  not  included.  The  largest  numbers  of  such 
students  are  served  in  California  (38  percent  of  the  total),  Illinois  (10 
percent),  Arizona  (9  percent),  New  York  (8  percent),  and  Texas  (7 
percent).  Non-LEP  students  represent  15  percent  of  all  students  served 
under  Title  VII,  Part  A  programs. 
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TABLE  4 


Number  of  Non-LEP  Students  in  1992  Part  A  Projects  by  State 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Non-LEP 

Non-LEP 

State 

Students 

State 

Students 

AK 

175 

MS 

0 

AL- 

0 

MT 

875 

AR 

10 

ND 

178 

AZ 

4,812 

NE 

115 

CA 

21,195 

NH 

0 

CO 

320 

NJ 

70 

CT 

0 

NM 

2,181 

DC 

1,868 

NY 

4,524 

FL 

987 

OH 

0 

GA 

0 

OK 

2,733 

HI 

175 

OR 

325 

IA 

79 

PA 

0 

ID 

0 

PR 

454 

IL 

5,520 

Rl 

0 

IN 

197 

SC 

0 

KS 

0 

SD 

276 

KY 

0 

TN 

0 

LA 

1,455 

TT 

0 

MA 

664 

TX 

4,122 

MD 

69 

UT 

9 

ME 

137 

VA 

107 

Ml 

'  372 

VI 

500 

MN 

0 

WA 

908 

MO 

0 

WY 

183 

TOTAL 

55,595 

Mean  =  1158 
Median  =  156 
Range  =  0- 21,195 
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Table  5  shows  the  language  groups  of  non-LEP  students  served  under 
Part  A  programs.  Students  with  Spanish  language  backgrounds  account 
for  46  percent  of  such  students.  The  language  backgrounds  of  22 
percent  of  non-LEP  students  who  were  served  were  either  not  specified 
or  not  reported. 
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TABLE  5 


Number  of  Non-LEP  Students  in  1992  Part  A  Projects 
by  Language  Group 


Number  of 


Native  Lanauaae 

Non-LEP  Students 

Native  Lanauaae 

Spanish 

25,590 

Mandarin 

Navaho 

1,556 

Polish 

Vietnamese 

1,378 

Sahaptian 

Thai 

878 

Muskogee 

Cherokee 

877 

Salish 

Cambodian 

868 

Amharic 

Chinese 

825 

Slovene 

Hindi 

745 

Arapaho 

Tagalog 

716 

llocano 

Arabic 

638 

Norwegian 

Blackfoot 

490 

Tamil 

Miao 

466 

Cree 

Korean 

416 

Cushite 

Slavic 

376 

Ojibwa 

Croatian 

341 

Japanese 

Czech 

341 

Km 

Dakota 

326 

Shoshoni 

Italian 

314 

Russian 

Portuguese 

306 

Albanian 

Panjabi 

284 

French  Cree 

Ukrainian 

282 

Eskimo 

French  Creole 

263 

Tiwa 

Rumanian 

263 

Cheyenne 

Zuni 

256 

Tlingit 

Pima 

224 

African 

Indonesian 

208 

Yuma 

French 

195 

Formosan 

Choctaw 

185 

Tongan 

Persian 

171 

Shawnee 

Number  of 
Non-LEP  Students 

146 
145 
142 
142 
138 
135 
126 
120 
97 
90 
90 
90 
82 
74 
64 
59 
59 
52 
41 
41 
41 
38 
36 
35 
34 
32 
28 
28 
23 


9 

ERIC 
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TABLE  5 
(Continued) 


NtjmKf»r  of 

Number  of 

Non-LEP  Students 

Native  Language         Non-LEP  Students 

23 

Burmese 

5 

22 

Aoache 

5 

AmAri^n  Indian 

19 

Bengali 

5 

Hidatsa 

18 

Kutenai 

5 

Samoan 

18 

Nepali 

5 

Ateina 

f\  lull  Id 

18 

Sudanic 

4 

Arikara 

17 

Bulgarian 

4 

ManHan 

iVICU  IVJCll  1 

17 

Pashto 

4 

f^uiarathi 

VyiUjvll  CUI  II 

16 

Turkish 

4 

16 

Hawaiian 

3 

Walanai 

v  v uiapui 

16 

Malayalam 

3 

vOQUC 

15 

St.  Lawrence  Island  Yupik 

2 

I  VJA 

13 

Syriac 

2 

Ki  in  lUh 

12 

Ainu 

2 

IlWII  i/^tc 

12 

1  £_ 

Macedonian 

2 

vi  iivyci  c 

8 

Hungarian 

Winnebago 

7 

Mayan 

Pawnee 

7 

Lettish 

Ponca 

7 

Havasupia 

Haida 

7 

Crow 

Towa 

6 

Chamorro 

Miao-Yao 

6 

Bantu 

Keres 

6 

Not  Specified 

11,835 

Omaha 

6 

Not  Reported 

1,380 

TOTAL 

55.595 
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Table  6  shows  the  amount  of  Part  A  funds  per  student  for  each  of  the 
states.  The  per  student  costs  were  calculated  including  both  LEP  and 
non-LEP  students.  Academic  Excellence  and  Family  English  Literacy 
projects  are  not  included.  The  national  average  for  Part  A  programs 
was  $359  per  student.  Per  student  costs  were  highest  in  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  North  Dakota,  and  Ohio,  and  per  student  costs  were  lowest 
in  Virginia,  Puerto  Rico,  Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut.  There  was  no 
clear  pattern  of  relationship  between  the  number  of  LEP  students 
served  in  a  state  and  the  cost  per  student. 
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TABLE  6 


Total  Obligated  Amount  Per  Student  in  Part  A  Funded 
Projects*  for  1992  by  State 

Total  Obligated     Total  Number  Obligated  Amount 


State 

Amount 

of  Students 

Per  Student 

AK 

$585,91 1 

793 

$739 

AL 

520,530 

452 

1,152 

AR 

96,700 

144 

672 

AZ 

5,688,729 

21,571 

264 

CA 

45,014,060 

161,466 

279 

CO 

1 ,894,764 

4,302 

440 

CT 

172,313 

1,109 

155 

DC 

686,955 

4,153 

165 

FL 

1 ,832,265 

6,531 

281 

GA 

160,000 

74 

2,162 

HI 

480,487 

705 

682 

IA 

790,814 

1,444 

548 

ID 

487,880 

617 

791 

IL 

2,899,375 

11,811 

245 

IN 

382,664 

468 

818 

KS 

676,000 

911 

742 

KY 

486,796 

337 

1,444 

LA 

1,686,433 

3,369 

501 

MA 

3,451,795 

13,490 

256 

MD 

664,092 

1,102 

603 

ME 

1,156,234 

1,434 

806 

Ml 

2,695,517 

4,539 

594 

MN 

362,270 

1,641 

221 

MO 

236,150 

318 

743 

MS 

505,304 

977 

517 

MT 

1,875,298 

2,997 

626 

ND 

1,725,055 

1,254 

1,376 

NE 

578,941 

921 

629 

NH 

163,799 

212 

773 

NJ 

395,776 

506 

782 

NM 

6,078,225 

11,972 

508 

NY 

21,209,273 

42,880 

495 

OH 

451,395 

450 

1,003 
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TABLE  6 
(Continued) 


State 

Total  Obligated 
Amount 

Total  Number  Obligated  Amount 
of  Students          Per  Student 

OK 

$7,377,189 

12,778 

C77 

0/ / 

OR 

2,138,373 

O  7CQ 
0,/O0 

$ot>y 

PA 

269,514 

i  ,/oy 

1 00 

PR 

1 59,327 

fll 

570,597 

997 

572 

ATI  AAf\ 

107 

378 

SD 

1,151,476 

2,935 

392 

TN 

83,347 

175 

476 

TT 

244,255 

1,282 

191 

TX 

6,959,047 

16,482 

422 

UT 

542,873 

752 

722 

VA 

406,830 

3,805 

107 

VI 

122,889 

671 

183 

WA 

2,127,795 

5,456 

390 

WY 

648,919 

1,797 

361 

TOTAL 

$128,934,671 

358,904 

$359 

'The  totals  do  not  include  the  Academic  Excellence  and  Family  English  Literacy  Programs. 
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This  report  identifies  language  groups  of  LEP  and  non-LEP  students  served  by  1992 
Title  VII,  Part  A  funded  projects.  This  table  does  not  include  Family  English  Literacy 
and  Academic  Excellence  projects  which  do  not  directly  serve  students.  As  shown 
in  the  table,  a  total  of  358,987  students  from  190  language  groups  were  served  by 
1992  Part  A  funded  projects.  Of  the  total  students,  303,450  were  LEP  students  (85 
percent)  and  55,537  were  non-LEP  students  (15  percent).  Spanish  language  students 
represented  57  percent  of  the  LEP  students  and  46  percent  of  the  non-LEP  students 
served.  For  a  total  of  19,374  students,  the  language  groups  were  not  listed,  were  not 
in  the  coding  list,  or  could  not  be  determined. 
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Number  of  LEP  and  Non-LEP  Students 
Served  by  1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects 
by  Language  Group 


Language 


Number  of  Number  of 

LEP  Students  Non-LEP  Students 


Spanish 

Vietnamese 

Cantonese 

Mon-Khmer 

Hmong 

Navaho 

French  Creole 

Cherokoe 

Russia; . 

Thai 

Korean 

Tagalog 

Arabic 

Dakota 

English 

Portuguese 

Choctaw 

Hindi 

Persian 

Japanese 

Blackfoot 

Miao-Yao 

American  Indian 

Patau 

Arapaho 

Shoshoni 

Armenian 

Polish 

Pima 

Muskogee 

Mandarin 

Greek 

French 

Amharic 

Panjabi 

Zuni 

Rumanian 

Pashto 

Italian 

llocano 

Cree 

Bengali 

Hebrew 

Ukranian 

Sallsh 

Gujarathi 

Ojibwa 

Syriac 

Serbocroatian 
San  Carlos 


173,172 
13,933 
10,382 
7,541 
6,236 
5,994 
5,589 
4,961 
4,706 
4,585 
4,492 
3,832 
3,028 
2,875 
2,527 
1,999 
1,766 
1,680 
1,500 
1,302 
1,113 
976 
925 
887 


AAA 

837 

812 

740 

722 

695 

683 

671 

649 

588 

578 

542 

485 

418 

399 

378 

372 

363 

322 

298 

282 

266 

264 

239 

215 


25,590 
1,378 
825 
868 
466 
1,556 
263 
877 
52 
878 
416 
716 
638 
326 
10,629 
306 
185 
745 
171 
64 
490 
6 
19 
0 
120 
59 
0 
145 
224 
142 
146 
16 
195 
135 
284 
256 
263 

314 
97 
90 
5 
0 

282 
138 
16 
74 
2 
376 
0 
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Number  of  LEP  and  Non-LEP  Students 
Served  by  1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects 
by  Language  Group 


Language 


Number  of  Number  of 

LEP  Students  Non-LEP  Students 


Tewa 

Kickapoo 

Atsina 

Czech 

German 

TTwa 

Passamaquoddy 

Cushtt 

Yiddish 

Sebuano 

Albanian 

Eskimo 

Hungarian 

Keres 

Turkish 

Samoan 

Cheyenne 

Osage 

Northern  Paiute 

Croatian 

Arikara 

Tongan 

Ainu 

French  Cree 

Shawnee 

Sahaptlan 

Km 

Yaqui 

Hidatsa 

Inupik 

Kutenai 

St  Lawrence  Island  Yupik 
Havasupai 

Formosan/MIn  Nan 

Yuma 

Watapal 

Craw 

Chiricahua 

TUgtt 

Dutch 

IndonMian 

Towa 

Iroquois 

Burmaaa 

Malay 

Bulgarian 

Malayalam 

Mandan 


211 

209 
204 

199 

198 

196 

175 

172 

161 

160 

159 

158 

157 

151 

151 

151 

150 

150 

149 

146 

143 

142 

141 

138 

129 

116 

112 

106 

102 
98 
93 
91 
90 
87 
85 
80 
75 
74 
72 
67 
67 
64 
60 
60 
59 
58 
56 
55 
54 


23 
0 
18 
341 
0 
38 
0 
82 
0 
0 
41 
41 
1 
6 
4 
18 
36 
15 
0 
341 
17 
28 
2 
41 
23 
142 
59 
0 
18 
0 
5 
2 
1 
5 
28 
32 
16 
1 
0 

35 
0 
208 
6 
12 
5 
0 
4 
3 

17 
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Number  of  LEP  and  Non-LEP  Students 
Served  by  1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects 
by  Language  Group 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Lanquaqe 

LEP  Students  Non-LEP  Students 

Ponca 

52 

7 

Pawnee 

51 

7 

African 

50 

34 

Yupik 

44 

0 

Kongo 

42 

0 

Serbian 

38 

0 

Macedonian 

33 

2 

Delaware 

32 

0 

Slovene 

32 

126 

Swedish 

27 

0 

Danish 

27 

0 

Miami 

26 

0 

Quapaw 

26 

0 

Chamorro 

24 

1 

Swahili 

24 

0 

Omaha 

22 

6 

Chiwere 

19 

8 

Jamaican  Creole 

19 

0 

Sonoran 

18 

0 

Nez  Perce 

17 

0 

Afrikaans 

16 

0 

Akjonquian 

16 

0 

Efik 

16 

0 

Nepali 

16 

5 

Bantu 

15 

1 

Sinhalese 

15 

0 

Tamil 

15 

90 

Marquesan 

14 

0 

Ha  Ida 

14 

7 

Telugu 

13 

0 

Winnebago 

13 

7 

Sindhl 

11 

0 

Rnnish 

11 

0 

Comanche 

10 

0 

Marathi 

1Q 

0 

Lettish 

10 

1 

Hopi 

9 

0 

Kannada 

9 

0 

Cajun 

9 

0 

Patois 

8 

0 

Seneca 

8 

0 

Slovak 

8 

0 

Fijian 

8 

0 

Sierra  Mhvok 

7 

0 

Saramacca 

7 

0 

Sudan  ic 

7 

4 

Fox 

7 

13 

Paiute 

7 

0 

Kunikh 

7 

12 

Norwegian 

6 

90 
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Number  of  LEP  and  Non-LEP  Students 
Served  by  1992  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects 
by  Language  Group 

Number  of  Number  of 

Language  LEP  Students  Non-LEP  Students 

Marshallese  6  0 

.  IndoPacffic  6  0 

Lithuanian  6  0 

Mongolian  6  0 

Icelandic  5  0 

Kiowa  5  0 

Hawaiian  5  3 

Mayan  Languages  5  1 

Potawatomi  5  0 

Mohawk  4  0 

Achumawi  4  0 

Tachi  4  0 

Trukese  4  0 

Mande  4  0 

Uta  4  22 

Gut  4  0 

Okanogan  3  0 

Puget  Sound  Salish  3  0 

Porno  3  0 

Aleut  3  0 

Fushow/Min  Pei  3  0 

Chatta  Costa  3  0 

Cayuga  2  0 

Arawaldan  2  0 

Athapascan  2  0 

Hakka  2  0 

Jicarilla  2  0 

Oto-Manguen  2  0 

Diegueno  2  0 

Kurdish  2  0 

Pangasinan  2  0 

Chumash  2  0 

Moldlese  1  0 

Spokane  1  0 

Polynesian  1  0 

Smskrit  1  0 

Quechua  1  0 

Caddo  1  0 

Tungus  1  0 

Fulani  1  0 

Cocomaricopa  1  0 

Unspecified  4,259  1,380 

Unknown  716  0 

Not  listed  11,871  1,148 

Total  303,450  55.537 
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FY92  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
Program:  Projects  and  Students 

This  report  describes  funded  and  non-funded  projects  and  students  served  in  the  FY92 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program.  Data  on  LEP  and  non-LEP  students  are  provided 
in  Table  1.  Data  on  students  in  specific  grade  ranges  are  provided  in  Table  2. 
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As  Table  1  shows,  there  were  531  funded  projects  and  276  non-funded  projects  in 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program.  The  497  funded  projects  that  provided  student 
information  served  an  average  of  373  LEP  students  and  87  non-LEP  students.  The  186  non- 
funded  projects  which  provided  student  data  proposed  to  serve  an  average  of  339  LEP 
students  and  65  non-LEP  students. 
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TABLE  1 


Number  of  Students  Served  in  FY92 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Projects 


Funded  Non-Funded 


Number  of  Projects 

531 

276 

Number  of  Projects  Providing  Data 

497 

186 

Number  of  LEP  Students 

185,209 

63,018 

Number  of  Non-LEP  Students 

32,248 

16,206 

Mean  Number  of  LEP  Students 

373 

339 

Mean  Number  of  Non-LEP  Students 

87 

65 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Projects  that  served  at  least  1  student  are  described  by 
grade  ranges  in  Table  2.  The  percentages  are  based  on  the  499  funded  and  189  non-funded 
projects  that  provided  data.  The  329  funded  and  133  non-funded  projects  serving  students 
in  grades  2  through  6  represented  the  highest  percentages  of  all  funded  and  non-funded 
projects,  66%  and  70%  respectively.  The  lowest  percentage  of  students  served  in  funded  and 
non-funded  projects  was  in  preschool. 
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TABLE  2 


Number  of  FY92  TBE  Projects  Serving  Students 
in  Specific  Grade  Ranges 


Funded  Projects      Non-Funded  Projects 


Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total  Number  of  Projects 

531 

276 

Projects  Providing  Data 

499 

100% 

189 

100% 

Preschool 

27 

5% 

13 

7% 

Kindergarten  -  Grade  2 

282 

57% 

108 

57% 

Grade  2 -Grade  6 

329 

66% 

133 

70% 

Grade  7 -Grade  8 

177 

35% 

74 

39% 

Grade  9 -Grade  12 

158 

32% 

59 

31% 
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Characteristics  of  FY92  Title  VII  Grants 


This  report  provides  information  on  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII  grants.  There  were  1,222 
grants  awarded.  The  tables  in  this  report  describe  the  number  of  projects,  the  average 
amounts  of  money  awarded  by  program,  the  number  of  participants  in  selected  programs, 
and  the  language  groups  served  in  these  programs. 

The  description  of  the  results  of  the  specific  tables  are  provided  on  the  pages  facing  those 
tables. 
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Table  3  provides  participant  data  on  projects  in  the  Family  English  Literacy  Program  (FEL), 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  (EPT),  and  Short-Term  Training  Program  (STT). 
Among  the  projects  that  provided  participant  information,  the  Family  English  Literacy 
Program  had  the  largest  number  of  participants  (10,353)  and  the  greatest  average  of 
participants  (216). 
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TABLE  3 

Number  of  Participants  by  Program  Type 


FEL 

EPT 

STT 

Total  Projects 

48 

95 

38 

Projects  Providing  Information 

48 

84 

35 

Total  Number  of  Participants 

10,353 

4,502 

6,898 

Mean  Number  of  Participants 

216 

54 

197 

252 


Table  4  shows  the  language  groups  served  by  Family  English  Literacy  projects,  Educational 
Personnel  Training  projects,  and  Short-Term  Training  projects  by  order  of  the  total  number 
of  projects  for  each  language  group.  A  total  of  106  of  the  181  projects  provided  information 
on  the  specific  language  groups.  The  91  projects  serving  Spanish  language  group 
represented  86  percent  of  all  projects  that  provided  information. 
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TABLE  4 

Number  of  Projects  Serving  Specific  Language  Groups 


Lanauaae  Group 

FEL 

EPT 

STT 

TOTAL 

Total  Projects 

48 

95 

38 

181 

Projects  Providing  Information 

29 

AO 

on 

lUo 

Spanish 

24 

40 

y  i 

Vietnamese 

A  A 

1  1 

1  o 

1  1 

o4 

Chinese 

9 

l  l 

o 

8 

on 

28 

Thai 

7 

o 
o 

Q 

o 

lo 

Cambodian 

7 

r 
D 

o 

1  f 

Russian 

3 

—j 

7 

7 

a  -T 

17 

Korean 

2 

r- 

5 

10 

17 

French  Creole 

2 

a  r\ 

10 

4 

16 

Arabic 

1 

5 

7 

13 

Persian 

2 

4 

c 
o 

1  1 

Hmong 

3 

4 

3 

10 

Portuguese 

2 

4 

4 

a  r\ 

10 

Japanese 

3 

4 

2 

9 

Polish 

1 

1 

6 

8 

Italian 

1 

3 

3 

7 

Tagalog 

1 

H 

1 

o 

f 

Hindi 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Rumanian 

1 

2 

o 
o 

o 

Greek 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Czech 

0 

3 

3 

6 

Mandarin 

2 

3 

0 

5 

Ukranian 

2 

0 

3 

5 

Navaho 

1 

4 

0 

5 

French 

0 

2 

3 

5 

American  Indian 

0 

2 

2 

4 

Amharic 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Panjabi 

2 

0 

1 

3 

llocano 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Gujarathi 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Cherokee 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Pima 

0 

3 

0 

3 
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TABLE  4 

(Continued) 


Lanquaqe  Group 

FEL 

EPT 

STT 

TOTAL 

Armenian 

0 

2 

1 

3 

Tongan 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Samoan 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Miao-Yao 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Albanian 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Yaqui 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Apache 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Yiddish 

0 

1 

1 

2 

Croatian 

1 

0 

0 

Papia  Mentae 

0 

0 

Serbian 

1 

0 

0 

Azerbaijani 

1 

0 

0 

Bulgarian 

0 

0 

Chamorro 

0 

0 

Pashto 

1 

0 

0 

Palau 

1 

0 

0 

Hawaiian 

1 

0 

0 

German 

0 

0 

Ojibwa 

0 

1 

0 

Keres 

0 

1 

0 

Cree 

0 

0 

Dutch 

0 

1 

0 

Ute 

o 

0 

Kutenai 

0 

1 

0 

Salish 

0 

0 

Maori 

0 

0 

Walapai 

0 

0 

Swahili 

0 

0 

French  Cree 

o  - 

0 

Hopi 

0 

0 

Twana 

0 

0 

Turkish 

0 

0 

1 

Hebrew 

0 

0 

1 

Kickapoo 

0 

0 

1 

Afrikaans 

0 

0 

1 
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TABLE  4 
(Continued) 


Lanquaqe  Group 

FEL 

EPT 

Shawnee 

0 

0 

Sonoran 

0 

0 

Osage 

0 

0 

Hungarian 

0 

0 

Choctaw 

0 

0 

Muskogee 

0 

0 

Trukese 

0 

0 

Slavic 

0 

0 

Marshallese 

0 

0 

Koasati 

0 

0 

Bengali 

0 

0 

STT  TOTAL 
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1992  Title  VII  Funds  for  Private  Schools  and  Private  Grantees 

This  report  provides  information  on  1992  Title  VII  funds  under  Part  A  and  Part  C  which  are 
used  in  private  schools  or  by  private  grantees.  This  report  is  similar  to  Short  Turnaround 
Report  No.  9  with  a  few  small  revisions. 
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FY92  Title  VII,  Part  A  Projects 
Serving  Native  American  LEP  Students 


This  report  provides  information  on  FY92  Title  VII,  Part  A  projects  which  served  Native 
American  LEP  students.  The  report  describes  the  number  of  Part  A  projects,  the  average 
number  of  Native  American  LEP  students  served  per  project,  and  the  number  of  LEP 
students  in  each  of  the  Native  American  language  groups  served.  Four  Part  A  programs 
served  Native  American  LEP  students:  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program,  the 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program,  the  Special  Populations  Program,  and  the  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program  (Recent  Arrivals  Priority). 


Table  1  presents  the  number  of  projects  serving  "any"  as  well  as  "only"  Native  American 
students  in  the  four  Part  A  programs.  Of  all  of  the  projects  (N=165)  serving  Native 
American  LEP  students  ,  75  percent  of  the  projects  served  (N=124)  only  Native  American 
students.  The  majority  of  the  projects  serving  either  "any"  or  "only"  Native  American  LEP 
students  were  in  the  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program. 


ERLC 
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TABLE  1 


Number  of  1992  Part  A  Projects  that 
Served  Native  American  Students 


Proaram  Title 

Number  of  Projects 
Serving  Any  Native 
American  Students 

Number  of  Projects 
Serving  Only  Native 
American  Students 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program 

103 

85 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program 

52 

30 

Special  Populations  Program 

9 

8 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program 
(Recent  Arrivals  Priority) 

1 

1 

Total 

165 

124 

294 


Table  2  describes  the  total  number  of  Native  American  LEP  students  and  the  average 
number  of  students  per  project  for  each  of  the  Part  A  programs.  The  average  number  of 
Native  American  students  in  Part  A  projects  with  Native  American  students  was  155.  The 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program  had  the  largest  number  of  Native  American 
students  (N=16,515)  with  an  average  of  160  students  per  project. 
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TABLE  2 


Number  of  Native  American  LEP  Students 
Served  in  1 992  Part  A  Projects 


Number  of  Mean  Number  of 
Native  American         Native  American 


Proqam  Title 

LEP  Students 

Students  Per  Project* 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Program 

16,515 

160 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program 

7,176 

138 

Special  Populations  Program 

1,557 

173 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program 
(Recent  Arrivals  Priority) 

356 

356 

Total 

25,604 

155 

•Includes  only  projects  with  at  least  one  Native  American  student 
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Table  3  presents  the  number  of  Native  American  LEP  students  for  Part  A  programs  by- 
language  group.  The  Navaho  language  group  had  the  largest  number  (N=5,979)  of  Native 
American  LEP  students  across  all  projects,  followed  by  Cherokee  (N=4,353)  and  Dakota 
(N=2,875)  language  groups. 


TABLE  3 


Number  of  Native  American  LEP  Students 
Served  in  1992  Part  A  Programs* 
by  Language  Group 


LanctuaciG 

Mil  IS^MvlVJV 

TBE 

SAI 

SP 

SAIR 

Total 

Navaho 

5,302 

677 

0 

0 

5,979 

Cherokee 

2,945 

1,281 

117 

10 

4,353 

Dakota 

2,301 

571 

0 

3 

2,875 

Choctaw 

314 

1,124 

24 

303 

1,765 

Blackfoot 

876 

24 

211 

0 

1,111 

Arapaho 

58 

512 

299 

0 

869 

Shoshoni 

58 

636 

167 

0 

861 

Pima 

739 

0 

0 

0 

739 

Muskogee 

506 

157 

25 

25 

713 

Zuni 

38 

0 

540 

0 

578 

Cree 

188 

188 

0  . 

0 

376 

Salish 

163 

127 

0 

0 

295 

Ojibwa 

73 

193 

0 

0 

266 

San  Carlos 

0 

215 

0 

0 

215 

Tewa 

118 

93 

0 

0 

211 

Kickapoo 

59 

23 

125 

0 

207 

Atsina 

167 

36 

0 

0 

203 

Tiwa 

98 

91 

2 

0 

191 

Passamaquoddy 

175 

0 

0 

0 

175 

Eskimo 

0 

158 

0 

0 

158 

Keres 

60 

91 

0 

0 

151 

Osage 

54 

71 

23 

0 

148 

Northern  Paiute 

0 

147 

0 

0 

147 

Ankara 

143 

0 

0 

0 

143 

Cheyenne 

110 

31 

0 

0 

141 

French  Cree 

138 

0 

0 

0 

138 

Shawnee 

40 

81 

0 

0 

121 

Sahapban 

99 

17 

0 

0 

116 

Yaqui 

105 

0 

0 

0 

105 

Hidatsa 

102 

0 

0 

0 

102 

Inupik 

0 

98 

0 

0 

98 

Kutenai 

89 

4 

0 

0 

93 

St.  Lawrence  Island  Yupik 

91 

0 

0 

0 

91 

Mavasupai 

90 

0 

0 

0 

90 
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TABLE  3 

(Continued) 


Lanauaqe 

TBE 

SAI 

SP 

SAIR 

Total 

Yuma 

80 

0 

0 

0 

80 

Walapai 

74 

0 

0 

0 

74 

Chiricahua 

0 

72 

0 

0 

72 

Crow 

68 

0 

0 

0 

68 

Tligit 

65 

0 

0 

0 

65 

Towa 

60 

0 

0 

0 

60 

Apache 

51 

7 

0 

0 

58 

Iroquois 

58 

0 

0 

0 

58 

Mandan 

54 

0 

0 

0 

54 

Ponca 

18 

33 

0 

1 

52 

Pawnee 

18 

33 

0 

0 

51 

Yupik 

0 

44 

0 

0 

44 

Delaware 

0 

32 

0 

0 

32 

Guapaw 

0 

26 

0 

0 

26 

Miami 

0 

25 

0 

0 

25 

Omaha 

22 

0 

0 

0 

22 

Chiwere 

19 

0 

0 

0 

19 

Nez  Perce 

0 

17 

0 

0 

17 

Haida 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 

Seneca 

0 

8 

0 

0 

o 
o 

Winnebago 

8 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Comanche 

0 

0 

0 

8 

Fox 

A 

u 

7 

o 

o 

7 

Algonquian 

3 

3 

0 

0 

6 

Kiowa 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Achumawi 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

ALeut 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Hopi 

0 

•  3 

0 

0 

3 

Caddo 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Unspecified 

599 

213 

24 

0 

836 

Total 

16,515 

7,176 

1,55? 

356 

25,604 

•  TBE  =«  Transitional  Bilingual  Education;  SAI  =  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program; 
SP  =  Special  Populations  Program;  SAIR  =  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Program  (Recent  Arrivals  Priority) 
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Overview  of  FY92  Part  A  and  Part  C  Title  VII  Grant  Applications 


This  report  reviews  Fiscal  Year  1992  Title  VII  grant  applications  for  Part  A  and  Part  C 
programs  (Part  B  programs  are  not  included  in  this  overview).  In  F^92,  a  total  of  2,139  Part 
A  and  Part  C  applications  were  received  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Of  these,  1,759 
were  applications  for  Part  A  programs  and  380  were  applications  for  Part  C  programs. 
There  were  1,275  new  grant  applications  and  864  continuing  grant  applications.  Figures  1 
through  4  present  data  on  the  number  of  Part  A  applications  for  new  and  continuing 
projects  and  the  number  of  new  and  continuing  projects  that  were  funded.  Figures  5 
through  8  present  data  on  the  number  of  Part  C  applications  for  new  and  continuing 
projects  and  the  number  of  new  and  continuing  projects  that  were  funded.  Figures  9 
through  12  present  total  obligated  amount  for  new  and  continuing  programs  and  mean 
grant  amount  by  program  type. 
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Review  of  the  FY69-90  Title  VH  Database 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  identify  problems  with  the  FY69-90  database  and  to  suggest 
possible  approaches  for  addressing  the  problems.  The  goal  is  to  make  the  database  a  more 
complete  and  valuable  file.  In  the  following  sections,  we  discuss  problems  with  CFDA  codes, 
problems  in  identifying  specific  school  districts,  data  entry  errors,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
the  file.  The  report  concludes  with  a  list  of  suggested  short  turnaround  reports  which  could  be 
prepared  to  address  the  identified  problems. 

A.  Problems  With  CFDA  Codes 

The  Table  of  Review  of  CFDA  Codes  on  the  FY69-90  Database  presents  the  CFDA  codes  by 
year.  The  following  problems  are  identified: 

1.  Inconsistent  CFDA  codes 

CFDA  codes  are  not  consistent  across  years  1976-1986.  For  example,  003 A  was  assigned 
to  Bilingual  Education  Basic  Programs  in  1984,  but  to  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Programs  in  1985,  and  to  Transitional  Bilingual  Instructional  Programs  in  1986.  t 

CFDA  codes  also  are  not  consistent  within  years.  For  example,  in  1984,  both  003A  and 
003C  are  described  as  "Bilingual  Education  Basic  Program  -  Limited  English  Speaking." 
Without  formal  documentation  for  the  CFDA  codes,  it  is  unclear  what  these  CFDA  codes 
represent,  and  why  and  how  the  same  programs  are  assigned  different  codes. 

2.  Records  without  CFDA  codes 

Programs  in  years  prior  to  1976  were  not  given  CFDA  codes.  For  the  years  1976  to 
1978,  very  few  programs  were  given  CFDA  codes,  and  there  are  no  definitions  for  the 
codes  given.  However,  since  we  know  that  the  early  projects  were  essentially  TBE 
programs,  they  could  be  coded  as  such. 

B«  Problems  with  Identification  of  Individual  Districts 

For  many  analyses,  it  will  be  important  to  identify  the  specific  school  districts  that  were  funded. 
This  will  allow  analyses  of  the  numbers  of  Title  VU  grants  received  by  districts  across  years. 
There  are  a  number  of  problems,  however,  with  the  identification  of  specific  districts.  For 
example,  in  New  York  City  the  community  school  districts  are  sometimes  identified  as  separate 
school  districts,  and  sometimes  as  part  of  the  overall  New  York  City  system-  This  issue  is  not 
resolved  by  referring  to  the  Employer  Identification  Number  (EIN),  which  is  used  inconsistently 
in  the  New  York  City  system.  In  other  cases,  the  administrative  structure  of  the  education 
system  makes  unclear  whether  the  district  itself  or  a  higher  level  of  organization  should  be 
considered  to  be  the  recipient  organization.    This  is  particularly  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
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California,  where  county  school  systems  (which  are  intermediate  units)  receive  grants  and  then 
provide  services  through  local  school  systems.  A  third  example  of  ambiguity  involves  BIA  and 
Indian  controlled  schools,  which  are  not  parts  of  public  school  districts.  Decisions  will  need  to 
be  made  regarding  how  these  cases  should  be  handled.  We  will  make  recommendations  to 
OBEMLA,  and  then  will  implement  the  decisions.  The  decisions  in  these  cases  will  also  be 
applied  to  the  current  application  files  so  that  there  is  consistency  throughout. 

C.  Problems  With  Data  Entry:  Apparent  Out-of-Range  Values 

A  preliminary  analysis  of  total  obligated  amount  of  funding  by  program  type  and  year  reveals 
some  problems  with  data  entry.  There  are  several  apparent  out-of-range  values,  i.e.,  some  values 
appear  to  be  well  below  or  above  the  normal  range  of  the  total  obligated  amount  of  funding.  For 
example,  the  total  obligated  amount  of  funding  was  more  than  $8  million  for  a  project  in  1970 
(AA70036),  while  it  was  $36  and  $90  for  two  projects  in  1984  (G008425121  and  GOO820268, 
respectively).  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  any  data  available  to  correct  these  types 
of  errors.  Where  corrected  data  are  not  available,  the  amount  of  funding  would  need  to  be 
indicated  as  missing. 

D.  Comprehensiveness  of  File 

The  FY69-90  database  is  not  a  comprehensive  Part  A  and  Part  C  database.  There  are  several 
program  types  not  included  in  the  database  since  the  file  was  apparendy  created  with  a  focus  on, 
local  education  agencies  (LEAs)  as  recipients.  It  would  be  extremely  useful  to  make  this  file  as 
comprehensive  as  possible  by  including  programs  that  are  not  on  the  file.  Some  of  the  missing 
programs  include  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program,  the  Family  English  Literacy 
Program,  and  the  Bilingual  Education  Fellowship  Program. 

E.  Suggested  Short  Turnaround  Reports 

In  light  of  the  problems  identified  with  the  FY69-90  database,  several  short  turnaround  reports 
are  suggested.  These  suggested  reports  are  presented  in  the  order  that  we  view  as  most 
appropriate  and  logical  for  correcting  the  problems  and  improving  the  usefulness  of  the  database. 
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1.  Development  of  a  comprehensive  database 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  identify  and  add  any  FY69-90  projects  that  are  not 
included  in  the  FY69-90  database  to  ensure  its  comprehensiveness. 

A.  Tasks  to  be  carried  out 

1 .  Using  GCMS  files  and  any  other  available  documents,  identify  any  FY69- 
90  projects  that  are  missing  in  the  FY69-90  database. 

2.  Incorporate  missing  projects  into  the  FY69-90  database. 

B.  Product  to  be  developed 

A  comprehensive  FY69-90  database  including  all  programs. 

2.  Identification  of  apparent  out-of-range  values 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  examine  the  database  and  describe  apparent  out-of-range 
values.  r 

A.  Task  to  be  carried  out 

Examine  the  FY69-90  database  for  apparent  out-of-range  values  for  selected 
variables  (e.g.,  the  total  obligated  amount  of  funding). 

B.  Product  to  be  developed 

A  report  on  applications  with  out-of-range  value(s)  listed  by  program  within  each 
fiscal  year. 


3 
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3,       Validation/correction  of  out-of-range  values 


This  report  will  describe  the  steps  taken  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  out-of-range 
values  and  to  identify  correct  values. 

A.  Tasks  to  be  carried  out 

1.  Investigate  other  sources  of  information  in  order  to  determine  the  validity 
of  the  of  the  out-of-range  values  that  have  been  identified. 

2.  Obtain  correct  data  for  programs  with  incorrect  values. 

3.  Make  revisions/corrections  to  out-of-range  values. 

B.  Product  to  be  developed 

A  final  comprehensive  and  corrected  FY69-90  database  with  documentation  of 
corrections  made. 


4.       Development  of  a  consistent  CFDA  code 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  review  and  clarify  CFDA  codes  in  the  FY69-90  database 
in  order  to  make  them  consistent  with  current  CFDA  codes.  The  development  of 
consistent  CFDA  codes  will  make  possible  analysis  by  program  type  across  all  years. 

A.  Tasks  to  be  carried  out 

1.  Clarify  early  CFDA  category  codes. 

2.  Identify  where  CFDA  revisions  of  codes  have  occurred  for  specific 
programs. 

B.  Product  to  be  developed 

A  plan  for  adding  a  new  CFDA  variable  to  the  file  which  translates  existing 
CFDA  codes  to  a  coding  system  which  is  consistent  with  the  present  codes. 
CFDA  codes  would  be  matched  when  program  descriptions  matched,  but  unique 
categories  represented  in  earlier  years  would  be  retained  (e.g.,  for  the 
Desegregation  Program  Grants). 
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5.      Creation  of  a  database  containing  a  consistent  CFDA  variable 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  creating  a  new  CFDA  variable 
which  is  consistent  with  current  CFDA  codes.  The  report  will  summarize  the  changes 
made. 

A,  Task  to  be  carried  out 

Apply  plan  for  adding  a  new  CFDA  variable  so  that  CFDA  use  is  consistent 
across  years. 

B.  Product  to  be  developed 

A  comprehensive  FY69-90  database  including  all  programs  with  a  consistent 
CFDA  variable  across  and  within  all  years. 


6.       Development  of  a  system  for  handling  problems  in  the  identification  of 
district  recipient  organizations  ' 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  identify  problems  in  identifying  school  district  recipients 
of  Title  VII  grants  and  to  propose  solutions  to  these  problems. 

A.  Task  to  be  carried  out 

Identify  types  and  examples  of  problems  in  identifying  school  district  recipients, 
and  define  strategies  for  dealing  with  the  problems. 

B.  Product  to  be  developed 

A  report  outlining  the  types  of  problems  that  were  found  and  presenting  a  specific 
recommendation  to  OBEMLA  as  to  how  to  handle  each  type  of  problem. 


7.       Creation  of  a  database  with  consistent  identification  variable  for  district 
recipient  organizations. 

Once  OBEMLA  has  approved  the  proposed  steps  to  be  taken  in  resolving  the  problems 
relating  to  district  identification,  the  new  variable  will  be  entered  into  the  files. 

A.  Task  to  be  carried  out 

Enter  new  identification  variable  into  the  FY69-90  file,  and  into  the  SIAC  FY91 
and  FY92  files. 

B.  Products  to  be  developed 

1.  A  consistent  district  identification  variable  on  all  SIAC  files. 

2.  A  set  of  rules  for  ensuring  that  similar  decisions  are  made  in  entering  data 
in  subsequent  years. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 
YEAR  ONE  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Executive  Summary 


The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  as  a  technical  support  center,  provides  assistance 
to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  SIAC  is  to  support  OBEMLA  in  carrying  out 
its  mission  to  serve  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  In  this  role,  the  SIAC 
carries  out  data  analysis,  research,  and  other  assistance  to  inform  OBEMLA  decision-making. 
These  activities  are  authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100- 
297. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  SIAC  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  tasks.  These  tasks  include 
data  entry  and  database  development,  data  analysis  and  reporting,  database  management 
design,  design  of  project  accountability  systems,  and  policy-related  research  and  special 
issues  papers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC,  a  database  of  FY92  Title  VII  applications  was 
created  and  then  updated  through  calls  to  project  directors  of  all  1222  Title  VII  projects. 
Reports  on  the  application  data  and  on  the  updated  project  information  are  being  provided 
to  OBEMLA.  The  SIAC  carried  out  data  analysis  and  reporting  on  a  short  turnaround  basis 
in  response  to  requests  from  OBEMLA  staff;  these  analyses  were  carried  out  using  data  from 
Title  VII  application  database. 

A  design  for  a  database  management  system  was  developed  based  on  information  gathered 
through  interviews  with  OBEMLA  staff  regarding  current  data  collection  and  reporting. 
Through  the  implementation  of  this  system,  OBEMLA  will  improve  its  capacity  to  report  on 
applications  received  and  on  funded  Title  VTI  projects. 

In  a  separate  task,  SIAC  staff  carried  out  discussions  with  program  staff  and  reviewed  the 
documentation  on  two  programs  (Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  and  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program)  and  developed  an  accountability  system  for  each.  Data 
obtained  through  the  proposed  accountability  systems  could  be  used  within  the 
computerized  database  management  system.  Also  in  this  year,  the  SIAC  provided  OBEMLA 
with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  FY92  SEA  Title  VII  Grant  Annual  Reports. 

In  FY93,  ED  exercised  nine  task  orders.  Two  of  these,  a  focus  group  on  active  instructional 
models  for  LEP  students,  and  a  literature  review  of  federally  funded  studies  related  to  LEP 
students,  have  been  completed.  The  remaining  seven  task  orders  will  be  completed  in  FY94. 
The  remaining  task  orders  include  special  issues  papers  on  LEP  Student  Population 
Estimates,  a  Biennial  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program, 
and  a  review  of  assessment  instruments  used  with  LEP  students.  In  addition,  the  task 
orders  include  a  written  focus  group  to  prepare  information  for  teachers  on  active  learning 
for  LEP  students,  graphic  displays  of  MRC  regions  and  Title  VTI  program  data,  and  an 
analysis  of  NELS:88  data  for  information  on  language  minority  and  LEP  students. 
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This  Annual  Report  consists  of  five  volumes,  which  include  the  overview  report  on  the  SIAC 
activities  in  Year  One  plus  four  additional  volumes.  These  four  volumes  include  copies  of 
certain  of  the  reports  submitted  to  ED  by  the  SIAC  which  are  required  to  be  included  in  this 
annual  report. 

■  Volume  I  presents  an  overview  of  SIAC  activities  in  Year  One  and  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  Year  One  findings  for  Year  Two  planning. 

■  Volume  II  presents  copies  of  the  Short  Turnaround  Reports  based  on  analyses  of  Title 
VII  application  data  and  other  data  related  to  LEP  students  which  were  submitted 
in  Year  One. 

■  Volume  III  includes  three  SIAC  products:  the  Task  7  Summary  Analysis  of  the  Title 
VII  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual  Survey  Reports,  the  draft  Task  5  accountability 
system  for  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program,  and  the  draft  Task  5 
accountability  system  for  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program. 

♦ 

■  Volume  IV  consists  of  the  Task  Order  1  Literature  Review  on  Federally  Funded 
Studies  Related  to  LEP  Students. 

■  Volume  V  consists  of  the  Task  Order  2  Focus  Group  Report  on  Active  Learning 
Instructional  Models  for  LEP  Students. 
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Executive  Summary 


The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize  the  information  submitted  by  State  Education 
Agencies  (SEAs)  on  the  Survey  of  States'  Limited  English  Proficient  Persons  and  Available 
Education  Services  (SEA  Survey)  for  the  1991-92  school  year. 

The  SEA  Survey  is  specifically  authorized  by  Section  7032(b)  of  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3302)  and  SEA  Program  regulations  (34  CFR  548.10).  The  explicit  purpose  of 
the  SEA  Survey  is  to  collect  information  on  the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  (LEP) 
persons  in  the  state  and  the  educational  services  provided  or  available  to  them.  The  results  of 
this  annual  data  collection  activity  are  used  to  inform  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  about  the  size  of  the  LEP  population  and  the  services  available  for  LEP  persons. 

As  a  result  of  careful  examination  and  review  of  each  SEA  Survey,  verification  of 
potential  problem  entries  with  the  SEAs,  and  machine  editing  procedures,  the  results  presented 
in  this  report  provide  an  accurate  portrayal  of  what  the  SEAs  were  reporting  in  1991-92.'  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  verification  and  editing  exercises  did  not  (and  could  not) 
address  many  of  the  concerns  raised  in  a  1991  report  to  OBEMLA  prepared  by  Atlantic 
Resources  Corporation  about  the  adequacies  of  within-state  data  collection  procedures  or  lack  of 
shared  definitions  across  SEAs,  either  of  which  could  lead  to  substantial  inaccuracies. 


Enrollment  of  LEP  Students 

The  number  of  LEP  students  enrolled  in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  continued  to 
increase  in  1991-92.  The  2,431,000  LEP  students  in  1991-92  represent  an  increase  of  almost 
200,000  students  compared  to  the  prior  year,  and  nearly  880,000  more  LEP  students  in 


'Surveys  were  received  from  46  states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas,  Palau, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Guam  did  not  participate  in  the  SEA 
program,  while  Arkansas  initially  participated  in  FY  1992  and  will  not  be  required  to  file  a  Survey  until  FY  1993. 
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comparison  to  data  reported  for  1986-87,  just  five  years  earlier.  As  of  1991-92,  LEP  students 
comprised  over  6  percent  of  the  public  school  enrollment  of  students  in  grades  K-12. 

California  enrolls  the  largest  number  of  LEP  students,  1,079,000.  More  than  one  in  five 
of  the  public  school  students  in  the  state  are  LEP,  and  the  state  accounts  by  itself  for  about  46 
percent  of  the  nation's  LEP  students.  New  Mexico  also  identifies  21  percent  of  its  public  school 
students  as  LEP  students;  Alaska,  Arizona,  and  Texas  each  identify  about  10  percent;  and  eight 
other  states  identify  between  5  and  10  percent  of  their  public  school  students  ^s  LEP. 

Educational  Condition  of  LEP  Students 

Lack  of  full  response  by  the  SEAs  to  the  SEA  Survey  makes  it  difficult  to  generate  a 
national  picture  of  the  educational  condition  of  LEP  students.  SEAs  reportedly  face  substantial 
problems  in  obtaining  data  on  student  performance  classified  by  LEP  status,  and  such  indicators 
of  educational  condition  as  the  number  of  dropouts  also  generate  definitional  problems  within  and 
across  states. 

Twenty-eight  SEAs,  which  enroll  a  total  of  422,327  LEP  students,  indicated  that  9,642 
LEP  students,  which  is  about  2.3  percent  of  their  LEP  students,  were  retained  in  grade  during 
1991-92;  31  SEAs,  enrolling  593,202  LEP  students,  reported  1 1,864  LEP  students,  or  about  2.0 
percent  of  their  states'  LEP  students,  dropped  out  during  that  year. 

Data  about  the  performance  of  LEP  students  on  tests  covering  academic  areas  are 
particularly  questionable  because  information  is  provided  only  about  the  number  of  LEP  students 
who  score  below  state  norms.  The  total  number  of  LEP  students  tested,  the  total  number  eligible 
for  testing  but  who  were  not  tested,  and  other  contextual  data  (such  as  the  basis  of  the  state  norm 
for  those  reporting)  that  are  needed  to  interpret  the  number  of  students  reported  are  not  available. 
Results  for  reading  are  provided  by  30  SEAs,  for  mathematics  by  26  SEAs,  and  for  either  science 
or  social  studies  by  1 1  SEAs  each.  Those  SEAs  reported  about  274,000  LEP  students  scored 
below  state  norms  in  reading,  about  178,000  in  mathematics,  and  both  science  and  social  studies 
saw  about  1 12,000  scoring  below  state  norms. 
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Identifying  LEP  Students 

Who  is  identified  as  a  LEP  student  depends  on  the  definition  of  limited  English 
proficiency  and  the  method  used  for  assessment.  Most  of  the  46  SEAs  that  reported  a  definition 
base  their  definition  of  LEP  status  on  a  combination  of  a  non-English  language  background  and 
difficulties  with  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and/or  understanding  English.  This  is  not  surprising 
since  those  criteria  are  at  the  heart  of  the  federal  definition  of  limited  English  proficiency.  Non- 
English  background  is  cited  by  39  SEAs,  and  problems  with  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and/or 
understanding  are  reported  to  be  part  of  the  definition  of  LEP  status  in  28  states.  In  7  states,  the 
SEA  reported  that  defining  LEP  students  was  a  local  educational  agency  level  concern. 

All  the  52  SEAs  that  provided  information  about  the  tests  and  other  methods  used  to 
identify  LEP  students  in  their  states  indicated  that  multiple  methods  were  used;  on  average,  SEAs 
reported  use  of  more  than  8  methods,  with  a  range  from  2  to  12  for  the  12  methods  listed  on  the 
SEA  Survey.  More  specifically,  51  SEAs  used  language  proficiency  tests,  48  used  home 
language  surveys,  43  used  teacher  observational  used  information  from  parents,  and  40  or  fewer 
SEAs  used  one  or  more  of  the  8  other  methods  listed  on  the  SEA  Survey. 

Educational  Programs  for  LEP  Students 

Nearly  1.9  million  LEP  students  attending  public  or  nonpublic  schools  were  reported  to 
be  enrolled  in  special  programs  during  the  1991-92  school  year  designed  to  meet  their 
educational  needs.  Among  public  school  students,  79.1  percent  were  enrolled  in  special 
programs,  and  26.5  percent  of  nonpublic  students  were  enrolled  in  special  programs. 

The  largest  proportions  of  LEP  students  were  served  in  state  and  local  programs,  with 
those  programs  reportedly  serving  49  percent  of  all  LEP  students.  Among  federal  programs, 
Chapter  1  enrolled  about  32  percent  of  LEP  students,  special  education  enrolled  about  6  percent, 
and  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program  enrolled  about  8  percent.  The  State  Survey  data 
suggest  that  the  federal  Title  VII  bilingual  education  programs  enrolled  about  262,000  LEP 
students.  State  and  local  bilingual  education  programs  were  reported  to  enroll  1, 18 1,800  students, 
and  ESL-only  programs  enrolled  647,000  LEP  students.  The  SEAs  report  that  more  than  526,000 
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K-12  students,  about  22  percent  of  all  LEP  students,  were  not  enrolled  in  programs  to  meet  their 
special  educational  needs  during  1991-92. 
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Introduction 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  summarize  the  information  submitted  by  State  Education 
Agencies  (SEAs)  on  the  Survey  of  States1  Limited  English  Proficient  Persons  and  Available 
Education  Services  (SEA  Survey)  for  the  1991-92  school  year.  Data  from  earlier  years'  surveys 
are  included  as  appropriate. 

Submitting  the  SEA  Survey  is  required  of  all  SEAs  participating  in  the  State  Education 
Agency  Program  of  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
(OBEMLA),  U.S.  Department  of  Education  (ED).  The  State  Education  Agency  Program  (SEA 
Program)  is  authorized  by  Part  B,  Title  VII  (Bilingual  Education  Act),  Augustus  F.  Hawkins- 
Robert  T.  Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988,  P.L. 
100-297. 

Part  B  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  provides  for  data  collection,  evaluation,  and 
research  activities.  Funds  shall  be  used  for— 

(1)  collecting  data  on  the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  persons 
and  the  services  available  to  such  persons, 

(2)  evaluating  the  operation  and  effectiveness  of  programs  assisted 
under  this  subchapter, 

(3)  conducting  research  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education  programs,  and 

(4)  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  data  and  information  on 
bilingual  education  (section  3301). 

The  SEA  Survey  is  one  of  the  primary  methods  used  to  address  these  points,  and  it  is 
specifically  authorized  by  Section  7032(b)  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3302)  and 


ERIC 
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SEA  Program  regulations  (34  CFR  548. 10).  The  explicit  purpose  of  the  SEA  Survey  is  to  collect 
information  on  the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  persons  in  the  state  and  the 
educational  services  provided  or  available  to  them.  The  results  of  this  annual  data  collection 
activity  are  used  to  inform  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  about  the  size  of  the 
LEP  population  and  the  services  available  for  LEP  persons.2 

Data  requirements  on  the  SEA  Survey  are  focused  on  meeting  the  legislative  mandate. 
SEAs  must  report  the  number  of  students  and  the  number  of  LEP  students  separately  for  public 
and  nonpublic  schools.  Other  data  for  which  the  SEAs  are  responsible  for  collecting  and 
reporting  include:  the  methods  used  by  their  local  educational  agencies  to  determine  limited 
English  proficiency;  educational  condition  of  LEP  students  in  terms  of  grade  retention  and 
dropout  rates  and  relative  achievement  status  of  LEP  students  in  math,  science,  reading,  and  other 
subjects;  and  the  number  of  LEP  students  enrolled  in  special  federal  or  state/local  programs.  The 
SEA  Survey  form  also  provides  an  opportunity  for  SEAs  to  provide  explanations  for  wide  (i.e., 
more  than  10  percent)  fluctuations  in  LEP  enrollment  compared  to  the  prior  school  year.  The 
1991-92  SEA  Survey  is  presented  in  Appendix  C. 

SEA  Program 

ED  provides  funds  to  the  SEAs  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  data  collection, 
aggregation,  analysis,  and  reporting  of  the  data  required  in  the  SEA  Survey.  In  addition,  other 
activities  can  be  carried  out  as  long  as  the  federal  assistance  supplements  and,  to  the  extent 
possible,  increases  the  level  of  funds  available  for  these  activities.  Other  authorized  activities 
may  include: 

(1)      the  planning  and  development  of  educational  programs  such  as 
those  assisted  under  [the  Bilingual  Education  Act]; 


2The  survey  form  itself  is  approved  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  with  an  expiration  date 
October  31.  1995. 
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(2)  the  review  and  evaluation  of  programs  of  bilingual  education, 
including  bilingual  education  programs  that  are  not  funded  under 
[the  Bilingual  Education  Act]; 

(3)  the  provision,  coordination,  or  supervision  of  technical  and  other 
forms  of  nonfinancial  assistance  to  local  educational  agencies, 
community  organizations,  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  that  serve  limited  English  proficient  persons; 

(4)  the  development  and  administration  of  instruments  and  procedures 
for  the  assessment  of  the  educational  needs  and  competencies  of 
persons  of  limited  English  proficiency; 

(5)  the  training  of  state  and  local  educational  agency  staff  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  [the  Bilingual  Education  Act];  and 

(6)  other  activities  and  services  designed  to  build  the  capacity  of  state 
and  local  educational  agencies  to  serve  the  educational  needs  of 
persons  of  limited  English  proficiency  (section  3302(c)). 


SEA  Program  Funding 

The  SEA  Program  was  originally  authorized  as  part  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  during 
reauthorization  of  the  Act  in  1974.  The  amount  of  the  SEA  Program  grant  award  for  an 
individual  SEA  is  based  on  the  amount  received  by  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEAs)  with  the 
provisions  that  no  SEA  can  receive  more  than  5  percent  of  that  amount,  on  one  hand,  or  less  than 
$75,000  ($50,000  in  FY  1988)  on  the  other.  The  total  amount  awarded  in  the  1988-1992  period 
has  ranged  from  about  $5.0  million  in  FY  1988  to  about  $6.8  million  in  FY  1992.  Most  SEAs 
(e.g.,  46  of  the  54  SEA  grant  recipients  in  FY  1990)  receive  the  minimum  award.  Table  1 
presents  the  amounts  awarded  to  each  participating  SEA  since  FY  1988. 
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Title  VII,  Part  B,  Funding  to  State  Educational  Agencies  (SEAs) 
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Award  Amounts  by  Fiscal  Year 

SEA 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

Alabama 





75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Alaska 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Arizona 

119,345 

176,565 

164,718 

188,896 

209,632 

Arkansas 

— 

75,000 

California 

1.155.982 

1,181.902 

1,122.895  1 

445.012 

1,631,542 

Colorado 

51,567 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Connecticut 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Delaware 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

District  of  Columbia 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Florida 

99.642 

94,039 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

(rf*r\1Tr  i  Q 

vjcur  gid 

^0  000 

JvtVAA/ 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Hawaii 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Idaho 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Illinois 

106,257 

101,484 

84,933 

116,585 

111,536 

Indiana 

50,000 

75.000 

75.000 

75,000 

75,000 

1  r\\ucx 
luwa 

50,000 

65,583 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Kansas 

50,000 

66,996 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Kentucky 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Louisiana 

69,226 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Maine 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Massachusetts 

101,788 

88,379 

75,000 

93,910 

124,597 

Michigan 

161,908 

107,971 

87,075 

84,327 

86,339 

Minnesota 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Mississippi 

51.433 

75,000 

75.000 

75,000 

75,000 

iYJ.lOo'Jlli  I 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Montana 

50,200 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Nebraska 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Nevada 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

New  Hampshire 

50,000 

75.000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

57,790 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

New  Mexico 

156,921 

174,134 

177,426 

193,943 

207,009 

New  York 

704,233 

670,725 

559,448 

666,197 

694,788 

North  Carolina 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

North  Dakota 

53,760 

75.000 

75.000 

75,000 

75,000 

Ohio 

51,443 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Oklahoma 

92,533 

117,621 

142,919 

173,247 

231,878 

Oregon 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Pennsylvania 

— 





- 

Rhode  Island 

50.000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

^onth  Carolina 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

South  Dakota 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Tennessee 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Texas 

117,624 

244,468 

205,602 

263,196 

234,575 

Utah 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75.000 

Vermont 

50,000 

75  000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

\7ircri  n  i  q 
V  11  killlla 



Washington 

83,330 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

West  Virginia 

75,000 

70,400 

60,000 

- 

Wisconsin 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Wyoming 

50,000 

50,000 

59,584 

62,585 

65,744 

American  Samoa 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

F.S.  Micronesia 

50,000 

__ 

— 

Guam 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Northern  Marianas 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

— 

Patau 

50,000 

75,000 

59,584 

75,000 

75,000 

Puerto  Rico 

50,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

U.S.  Virgin  Islands 

50.000 

75,000 

75.000 

75,000 

75,000 

Overall  Total 

4,984,992 

6,065,167 

5,899,584 

6,497,898 

6,822,740 

Source:  1988,  1989, 

1990:  OBEMLA  (1991), 

p.  28;  1991,  1992:  GCMS  File 
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In  recent  years,  SEA  participation  in  the  program  has  been  high,  but  not  universal.  In 
both  FY  1988  and  FY  1989,  52  SEAs  participated;  54  participated  in  FY  1990.  For  FY  1991 
and  1992,  53  of  573  participated.  Two  SEAs  have  not  participated  during  the  1988-1992  period 
at  all,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Arkansas'  initial  participation  came  in  FY  1992.4  The  only 
other  nonparticipating  SEAs  during  this  five-year  period  have  been  Alabama  and  South  Carolina 
(1988  and  1989)  and  West  Virginia  (1988,  1991,  and  1992). 


M  Data  Limitations 

_  In  1990,  OBEMLA  contracted  with  Atlantic  Resources  Corporation  (ARC)  to  assess  the 

P  quality  of  data  submitted  by  the  SEAs.   That  study,  entitled  An  Analysis  of  Title  VII  State 

m  Educational  Agency  Grant  Report  Requirements,  uncovered  problems  in  the  collection  and 

*  reporting  of  the  data  and  made  several  suggestions  for  changes  in  procedures  at  the  SEA  and 
m  OBEMLA  levels  to  improve  data  quality.5    OBEMLA  acted  on  these  recommendations  by 

*  developing  a  new  reporting  form  and  providing  training  to  SEA  personnel  to  ensure  that  those 

■  completing  the  forms  agreed  upon  procedures  and  definitions.  The  new  form  went  into  effect 
™  for  the  1991-92  school  year,  so  some  of  the  data  from  that  year  have  no  direct  match  to  prior 

years  because  of  item  clarifications  and  other  changes.6 

■  In  preparing  this  report  on  data  for  the  1991-92  school  year,  each  SEA  survey  was  closely 
examined  to  ensure  that  entries  were  logical  and  appropriate.    (A  full  description  of  these 

fl  procedures  is  provided  in  Appendix  B.)  When  data  were  missing,  illogical,  or  inappropriate,  the 

SEA  official  responsible  for  submitting  the  SEA  Survey  was  contacted,  the  potential  problem  was 

3F.S.  Micronesia  became  independent  in  1991. 

fk  'Because  FY  1992  was  the  first  year  of  funding  for  Arkansas,  no  data  from  Arkansas'  SEA  Survey  will  be 

■  available  until  the  1992-93  SEA  Survey. 

m  5The  findings  and  recommendations  were  presented  to  OBEMLA  in  1991,  and  OBEMLA  summarized  them  in 

K  the  Condidon  of  Bilingual  Education,  June  30,  1991. 

_  6As  m  cxampic  0f  a  data  request  that  has  been  clarified,  new  directions  state  that  the  number  of  LEP  students 

■  enrolled  in  programs  to  meet  their  educational  needs  (item  I,  A,  3)  added  to  the  number  of  LEP  students  not  enrolled 

*  in  such  programs  but  who  could  benefit  from  participation  (item  I,  A,  5)  should  sum  to  the  total  number  of  LEP 
students  in  the  state  reported  in  item  I.  A,  2.  In  years  past,  according  to  the  ARC  analysis,  most  SEAs  interpreted 

■  this  series  of  items  quite  differently  and,  therefore,  provided  non-equivalent  data. 
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described,  and  the  SEA  was  provided  the  opportunity  to  change  its  entry.  Problems  that  involved 
errors  in  arithmetic  were  corrected  as  a  step  in  data  entry,  and  they  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  OBEMLA. 


As  a  result  of  the  close  examination  of  each  SEA  Survey,  verification  of  potential  problem 
entries  with  the  SEAs,  and  machine  editing  procedures,  the  results  presented  in  this  report 
provide  an  accurate  portrayal  of  what  the  SEAs  were  reporting  in  1991-92.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  verification  and  editing  exercises  did  not  (and  could  not)  address  many  of 
the  concerns  raised  in  the  ARC  report  about  the  adequacies  of  within-state  data  collection 
procedures  or  lack  of  shared  definitions  across  SEAs,  either  of  which  could  lead  to  substantial 
inaccuracies.7 

This  report  also  presents  some  data  from  the  1990-91  SEA  Survey.  As  noted,  the  form 
was  changed  following  that  year,  so  some  items  do  not  match.  Further,  it  was  not  possible  to 
verify  potentially  problematic  entries  on  the  earlier  form  with  SEA  officials,  so  the  only 
adjustments  made  to  the  1990-91  data  involve  correcting  arithmetic  errors  or  correcting  for 
obvious  misunderstandings  of  tTxe  respondents  (such  as  adding  the  sum  of  all  Title  VII 
participants  to  the  number  of  participants  in  each  Title  VII  program,  which  results  in  a  duplicated 
count). 

Structure  of  the  Report 

The  balance  of  this  report  is  presented  in  five  sections.  The  first  section  highlights 
national  data  about  the  numbers  of  LEP  students  in  grades  K-12  identified  by  the  SEAs.  The 
second  section  describes  the  educational  condition  of  LEP  students  in  terms  of  retention  rates, 
dropout  rates,  and  levels  of  academic  achievement.  The  procedures  used  to  identify  LEP  students 
are  the  focus  of  the  third  section,  with  particular  attention  paid  to  differences  in  definitions  of 

7As  an  example,  the  ARC  report  indicated  that  many  SEA  officials  felt  that  the  process  of  obtaining  data  on 
private  school  enrollments  of  LEP  students  is  not  improving  or  improvable;  ARC  concluded  M[t]hat  the  number  of 
LEP  students  reported  by  the  SEAs  in  private  schools  gives  a  false  impression  of  accuracy  and  completeness  where 
such  is  not  the  case"  (1 991.  p.  4-26).  As  a  result  OBEMLA  now  requires  that  public  and  nonpublic  LEP  student 
counts  be  reported  separately.  In  1991-92,  all  52  responding  SEAs  reported  public  school  LEP  enrollments,  but  only 
38  reported  counts  for  nonpublic  schools. 
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LEP  status  across  states.  The  fourth  section  indicates  how  many  LEP  students  are  receiving 
special  program  services  and  provides  a  summary  of  the  programs  available  to  LEP  students. 
The  final  section  includes  discussions  of  findings  and  their  implications,  with  an  emphasis  on 
data  limitations.  Three  appendices  are  included:  Appendix  A  is  a  summary  of  the  methods  used 
to  compile,  review,  and  verify  the  SEA  Survey  data  used  in  this  report;  Appendix  B  includes 
supplementary  tables,  by  SEA,  for  all  data  summarized  in  the  body  of  the  report;  Appendix  C 
is  a  copy  of  the  1991-92  SEA  Survey  form. 
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Enrollment  of  LEP  Students 


SEAs  in  the  U.S.  and  territories  reported  that  over  2,430,000  LEP  students  were  enrolled 
in  public  or  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary  schools  during  the  1991-92  school  year.8  This 
count  is  almost  200,000  larger  (9  percent)  than  the  number  reported  for  1990-91  and  reflects  an 
upward  trend  over  the  past  several  years,  as  illustrated  by  Figure  1.  Since  1985-86,  yearly 
increases  in  the  number  LEP  students  have  ranged  from  a  low  of  3.6  percent  from  1989-90  to 
1990-91  to  a  high  of  17.5  percent  from  1987-88  to  1988-89.  The  average  yearly  increase  in 
number  of  LEP  students  during  this  period  was  8.8  percent. 


Figure  1 

Trends  In  Enrollment  of  LEP  Students, 
1985-86  to  1991-92 


Number  of  Students 
3.000.000 


500.000 


1985-86 


Sout«:    1965-66,  196647.  tnd  1067-48.  ABC  (1991) 
1966-69  and  1969-90. 0'd€MCA  (1991) 
1990-91  and  1991-92.  SEA  Sixvtys 


1991-92 


8Thif,  reported  count  is  not  a  national  count  of  LEP  students  for  several  reasons.  First,  several  SEAs  do  not 
participate  in  the  SEA  Program  or  the  SEA  Survey,  and  we  can  assume  there  are  LEP  students  who  reside  in  those 
states.  Second,  it  is  likely  that  some  LEP  students  are  not  counted  in  some  of  the  states  simply  because  they  are 
missed.  Third,  in  previous  years,  according  to  the  ARC  report,  SEA  officials  conceded  that  nonpublic  school  LEP 
students  were  probably  undercounted.  Fourth,  the  definition  of  LEP  students  varies  across  SEAs  such  that  children 
counted  in  one  state  may  not  be  considered  as  LEP  and  therefore  not  be  counted  if  they  moved  to  another  state. 
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In  the  1991-92  school  year,  the  total  number  of  LEP  students  enrolled  in  the  nation's 
public  and  private  schools  increased  by  9  percent  over  1990-91.  Three  SEAs  (Alabama,  Oregon, 
and  Utah)  reported  increases  in  LEP  student  enrollment  of  over  50  percent.  A  total  of  nine  SEAs 
(18%  of  the  total  reporting)  reported  increases  of  more  than  20  percent  from  the  LEP  enrollment 
in  1990-91.  Ten  SEAs  reported  decreases  in  LEP  enrollment,  and  of  these,  only  four  reported 
decreases  in  LEP  student  enrollment  of  more  than  ten  percent  from  1990-91. 

Out  of  the  42,791,000  total  public  and  nonpublic  students  reported  by  the  SEAs  in 
1991-92,  2,431,000  (almost  6%)  were  LEP.  LEP  students  constituted  over  6  percent  of  public 
student  enrollment,  while  LEP  students  comprised  only  slightly  more  than  1  percent  of  nonpublic 
students.  (Table  2) 

Table  2 

Number  and  Percent  of  Public  and  Nonpublic  School  Students 
Who  are  Limited  English  Proficient 
1991-92 


Type  of  Student 

Total  Number 

Number  LEP 

Percent  LEP 

Public  School  Students 

38,760,857 

2,380,775 

6.1 

Nonpublic  School  Students 

4,030,136 

49,937 

1.2 

Total 

42,790,993 

2,430,712 

5.7 

As  shown  in  Figure  2,  the  western  and  southwestern  states  generally  have  higher 
proportions  of  LEP  students  than  do  states  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  California  and  New 
Mexico  had  the  highest  proportions  of  LEP  students,  with  each  reporting  that  19.1  percent  of 
their  total  enrollments  were  LEP  students.  Three  states;  Arizona,  Alaska,  and  Texas;  reported 
LEP  students  enrollments  of  approximately  10  percent  of  their  total  enrollments.  Of  the  states 
reporting,  over  one  half  reported  LEP  enrollments  of  3  percent  or  less  of  their  total  student 
enrollments,  and  fifteen  of  these  states  reported  proportions  of  less  than  one  percent. 
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Figure  2 

Percent  LEP  Enrollment  by  State,  1991-92 


For  the  1991-92  school  year,  California  reported  by  far  the  largest  state  number  of  LEP 
students  (1,079,000).  In  fact,  LEP  students  enrolled  in  schools  in  California  account  for  about 
46  percent  of  the  nation's  total  LEP  student  enrollment.  Texas  had  the  second  largest  number 
of  LEP  students  with  332,000,  and  New  York  had  the  third  largest  with  184,857.  (Appendix  B, 
Table  Bla). 
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Educational  Condition  of  LEP  Students 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  calls  for  grant  recipients  to  report  data  on  "evidence  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  limited  English  proficient  students,  such  as  reading,  mathematics, 
and  subject  matter  test  scores,  and,  where  available,  data  on  grade  retention  rates  and  student 
dropout  rates"  (section  7021(c)(2)(c)(iii)).  Providing  these  data  has  long  been  a  problem  for 
SEAs;  according  to  the  ARC  analysis,  these  items  generally  have  had  the  lowest  response  rates. 
For  the  years  that  ARC  analyzed,  SEA  response  rates  to  the  questions  about  dropout  and 
retention  rates  were  less  than  50  percent.  At  the  same  time,  however  ARCs  survey  results 
indicated  all  SEA  Tide  VII  offices. collected  these  data.  The  SEA  respondents  to  the  ARC  survey 
also  rated  these  data  as  being  of  the  poorest  quality  of  any  of  the  SEA  Survey  data  elements. 
ARC  concluded  their  analysis  of  the  educational  condition  items  as  follows:  "[a]s  currentiy 
reported  the  data  appear  to  be  incomplete,  difficult  to  aggregate  or  interpret,  and  potentially 
misleading"  (ARC,  1991,  pp.  4-29,  4-30). 

For  the  1991-92  SEA  Survey,  low  response  rates  continue  to  be  a  concern,  with  31  SEAs 
providing  data  on  dropouts,  28  on  retention,  and  30  on  test  performance.  Lack  of  full  response 
by  the  SEAs  to  the  SEA  Survey  makes  it  difficult  to  generate  a  national  picture  of  the 
educational  condition  of  LEP  students.  SEAs  reportedly  face  substantial  problems  in  obtaining 
data  on  student  performance  classified  by  LEP  status,  and  such  indicators  of  educational 
condition  as  the  number  of  dropouts  also  generate  definitional  problems  within  and  across  states. 

Retention  and  Dropout  Rates 

Table  3  presents  a  summary  across  responding  SEAs  of  the  number  and  percent  of  LEP 
students  who  were  retained  or  dropped  out  of  school  in  1991-92.  The  28  SEAs  providing  data 
on  retention  enroll  a  total  of  422,327  LEP  students  (fewer  than  20  percent  of  the  number  reported 
by  all  SEAs).  These  SEAs  indicated  that  9,642  students  were  reported  as  being  retained  in  grade; 
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that  number  is  equivalent  to  about  2.3  percent  of  the  total  number  of  LEP  students  in  their  states. 
On  an  SEA-by-SEA  basis,  the  percentage  of  retentions  ranged  from  0.1  percent  to  5.4  percent 
(see  table  B2b  in  Appendix  B);  it  is  not  clear  whether  this  difference  reflects  real  differences 
between  retention  patterns  among  states  or  reporting  differences.  The  percentage  of  LEP  students 
who  were  retained  or  who  dropped  out  in  1990-91  was  about  the  same  as  that  reported  for 
1991-92. 

Table  3 

Number  and  Percent  of  LEP  Students  Who  Were  Retained  or  Who  Dropped  Out  of  School 

1990-91  and  1991-92 


Student  Status 

1990-91  LEP 
Students 

1991-92  LEP 
Students 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Retained  in  one  or  more  grades37 
Dropped  out  of  schoolw 

8,162 
12,679 

2.1% 
2.5% 

9,642 
11,864 

2.3% 
2.0% 

"  Twenty-eight  SEAs  responded  to  this  data  item. 
^  Thirty-one  SEAs  responded  to  this  data  item. 


Table  3  also  provides  a  summary  of  dropout  data,  indicating  that  11,864  LEP  students 
were  reported  to  have  dropped  out  in  1991-92.  These  data  are  from  31  SEAs,  enrolling  593,202 
LEP  students  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  LEP  students.  The  number  of  reported  LEP 
student  dropouts  constitutes  about  2.0  percent  of  the  responding  states'  LEP  students.  Across 
SEAs,  the  LEP  dropout  rate  ranged  from  a  low  of  0.1  percent  in  one  SEA  (and  0.3  percent  in 
two  others)  to  a  high  of  8  percent  for  two  responding  SEAs.  As  is  the  case  for  retentions,  it  is 
not  possible  to  determine  from  the  SEA  Survey  data  whether  these  dropout  rate  differences 
reflect  actual  patterns  or  reporting  differences. 

Academic  Test  Performance 

Data  about  the  performance  of  LEP  students  on  tests  covering  academic  areas  are  also 
questionable  because  of  the  low  SEA  response  rates:  results  for  reading  are  provided  by  30 
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SEAs,  for  mathematics  by  26  SEAs,  and  for  science  or  social  studies  by  11  SEAs  each.9  In 
addition,  even  from  the  reporting  SEAs,  too  little  information  is  provided  to  interpret  the  results. 
More  specifically,  information  is  provided  only  about  the  number  of  LEP  students  who  score 
below  state  norms;  information  on  the  total  number  of  LEP  students  tested,  the  total  number 
eligible  for  testing  but  who  were  not  tested,  and  such  other  contextual  data  as  the  basis  of  the 
state  norm,  what  grade  levels  of  students  are  commonly  tested,  level  of  the  test,  and  so  forth  are 
not  provided.10  States  may  use  the  results  of  pre-existing  state  or  local  testing  programs  for 
the  academic  test  performance  data,  some  of  which  test  a  sample  of  students  rather  than  the 
universe.  Since  states  are  not  required  to  report  the  type  of  methodology  used  to  report  the 
performance  data,  it  is  not  possible  to  know  how  many  states  rely  on  sample  data  for  this 
information,  nor  whether  the  sample  data  are  weighted  or  unweighted. 

Table  4  summarizes  SEA-reported  data  on  the  number  of  LEP  students  scoring  below 
state  norms.  The  30  SEAs  responding  for  reading  reported  that  about  274,000  LEP  students 
scored  below  state  norms.  For  mathematics,  26  SEAs  reported  that  about  178,000  scored  below 
the  state  norm.  For  both  science  and  social  studies,  about  1 12,000  were  reported  as  scoring 
below  state  norms.  Appendix  Table  B2c  provides  state-by-state  information  about  the  number 
of  LEP  students  who  score  below  state  norms. 


Collectively,  the  30  SEAs  providing  results  for  reading  enroll  only  about  38  percent  of  all  enrolled  LEP  students, 
and  the  11  SEAs  reporting  results  for  social  studies  and  science  enroll  only  18  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
reported  LEP  enrollees  across  all  SEAs  that  responded  to  the  SEA  Survey. 

,l>The  1990-91  SEA  Survey  also  asked  the  SEA  to  indicate  how  many  students  who  were  tested  were  above  state 
norms,  1  flow  state  norms,  or  at  the  state  norm;  presumably,  those  three  categories  sum  to  the  number  of  LEP 
student*  cested  and  for  whom  data  are  available  at  the  SEA  level. 
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Table  4 


Number  and  Percentage  of  LEP  Students  Scoring  Below  State  Norms, 

By  Subject 
199 1-92" 


Subject  Tested 

LEP  Students  Scoring  Below 
State  Norms 

Number 

Percent 

English  Reading* 

273,689 

29.8 

Mathematics07 

178,300 

20.2 

Science*7 

112,394 

26.7 

Social  Studies* 

111,738 

26.5 

u  These  data  should  be  intepreted  with  caution  because  it  is  not  known  (1)  how  many  LEP 
students  were  tested;  (2)  how  many  LEP  students  were  eligible  for  testing;  and  (3)  what  was  the  basis 
of  the  state  norm. 

w  Thirty  SEAs  responded  to  this  data  item. 

*  Twenty-six  SEAs  responded  to  this  data  item. 

61  Eleven  SEAs  responded  to  this  data  item. 

d  Eleven  SEAs  responded  to  this  data  item. 

Educational  Condition  Data  Limitations 

The  data  collected  through  the  SEA  Survey  may  not  provide  a  valid  picture  of  the 
educational  condition  of  LEP  students  for  four  reasons.  First,  the  SEA  response  rate  is  too  low 
to  provide  confidence  that  the  reported  data  are  typical  of  all  states.  This  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that,  while  a  slight  majority  of  SEAs  may  actually  provide  a  response,  those  states  enroll  no 
more  than  about  one-fourth  of  the  nation's  LEP  students,  so  most  LEP  students'  educational 
conditions  are  not  reflected  in  the  SEA  Survey  data. 

Second,  SEA  reports  of  dropout  and  retention  rates  and  test  results  are  based  on  locally 
generated  data  that  are  reported  to  the  SEA  directly  or  collected  from  LEAs  by  the  SEAs  via 
surveys.  The  magnitude  of  the  variations  across  states  in  the  percent  of  LEP  retention  and 
dropouts,  which  appear  greater  than  would  be  expected  based  on  actual  local  patterns  (particularly 
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once  local  data  are  aggregated  at  the  state  level),  suggest  that  within-state  data  reporting  problems 
may  be  common. 

The  third  reason  is  a  particular  problem  for  dropout  data:  determining  whether  a  student 
has  in  fact  dropped  out  (rather  than  transferred,  deceased,  stopped  out,  etc.)  is  subject  to  different 
interpretations  at  the  local  and  state  levels.  As  a  consequence,  SEAs  are  likely  basing  their 
counts  on  different  approaches  to  determining  dropout  status.  Although  the  SEA  Survey  form's 
directions  tell  the  SEAs  not  to  count  stopouts  or  transfers,  determining  the  actual  status  of  an 
individual  child  is  not  that  easy. 

The  fourth  reason  is  specific  to  the  test  data:  too  little  information  is  provided  to  interpret 
the  data  that  are  provided.  As  a  result,  no  one  can  look  at  the  data  on  the  number  of  LEP 
students  scoring  below  state  norms  and  draw  any  conclusions  about  the  educational  condition  of 
LEP  students.  At  a  minimum,  three  additional  data  elements  are  needed:  (1)  how  many  LEP 
students  were  tested;  (2)  how  many  were  eligible  for  testing;  and  (3)  what  was  the  basis  of  the 
state  norm. 
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Identifying  LEP  Students 


Currently,  there  is  no  federally  mandated  definition  of  limited  English  proficiency,  and, 
therefore  who  is  determined  to  be  LEP  depends  largely  on  state  and  local  agencies.  The  lack  of 
a  uniform  definition  of  limited  English  proficiency  has  led  to  a  wide  range  of  identification 
methods  and  procedures  used  to  identify  students  for  LEP  services  across  states,  districts,  and 
schools,  and  to  inconsistent  reporting  of  information  on  LEP  students  within  and  across  states. 

The  federal  definition  of  "limited  English  proficiency"  is  found  in  Section  7003  of  the 
Title  VII  Act: 

(1)      The  terms  "limited  English  proficiency"  and  "limited  English  proficient"  when  used  with 
reference  to  individuals  means: 

(A)  individuals  who  were  not  born  in  the  United  States  or  whose  native  language  is 
other  than  English; 

(B)  individuals  who  come  from  environments  where  language  other  than  English  is 
dominant;  and 

(C)  individuals  who  are  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Natives  and  who  come  from 
environments  where  language  other  than  English  has  had  a  significant  impact  on 
their  level  of  English  language  proficiency;  and  who,  by  reason  thereof,  have 
sufficient  difficulty  speaking,  reading,  writing,  or  understanding  the  English 
language  to  deny  such  individuals  the  opportunity  to  learn  successfully  in 
classrooms  where  the  language  of  instruction  is  English  or  to  participate  fully  in 
our  society. 

The  SEA  Survey  requests  that  states  describe  the  criteria/definitions  used  to  identify  LEP 
students.  These  criteria/definitions  are  not  necessarily  state  mandated,  and  in  many  states,  LEAs 
have  the  authority  to  set  identification  criteria  and  procedures.  Several  states  (and/or  localities) 
have  elected  to  use  all  or  part  of  the  federal  LEP  definition.  In  1991-92,  44  states  and  outlying 
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areas  (and/or  their  LEAs)  used  the  non-English  background  provision,  29  used  the  difficulties 
with  the  four  language  proficiencies  (speaking,  reading,  writing,  or  understanding  English) 
provision,  and  26  used  both.  Seventeen  states  used  various  percentile  cutoffs  as  a  criteria  for 
determining  limited  English  proficiency.  Other  factors  used  by  states  to  identify  LEP  students 
include  grade  reports  and  teacher  judgment. 

Table  5 

Type  of  Criteria  Used  by  States  to  Identify  LEP  Students 

1991-92 
(n=51) 


Criteria 

Number  of  States 

Percent  of  States 

Non-English  Language  Background 

44 

86.3% 

Difficulty  with  the  Four  Proficiencies 

29 

56.9% 

Percentile  Cutoff 

17 

33.3% 

Local  Determination 

9 

17.6% 

Other 

13 

25.5% 

OBEMLA  believes  that  a  thorough  identification  process  first  should  involve  a  home 
language  survey  to  determine  if  any  other  language  other  than  English  is  spoken  in  the  home. 
If  the  survey  produces  a  positive  response,  OBEMLA  recommends  that  at  least  one  objective  and 
one  subjective  measure  of  English  proficiency  should  be  employed.  The  objective  measure  could 
be  a  standardized  achievement  test.  Scoring  below  a  certain  percentile  ranking  would  signify 
LEP  status.  Subjective  measures  could  include  recommendations  from  parents,  classroom 
teachers,  counselors,  or  others  with  direct  knowledge  of  the  student's  ability  to  learn  and  perform 
in  an  all  English  class  (OBEMLA,  The  Condition  of  Bilingual  Education  in  the  Nation:  A 
Report  to  Congress  and  the  President,  1992). 

During  the  1991-92  school  year,  all  but  4  of  the  reporting  SEAs  used  a  home  language 
survey  as  a  factor  in  identifying  LEP  students,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  from  the 
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SEA  Survey  whether  it  formed  the  basis  of  determining  limited  English  proficiency.  Of  the 
subjective  criteria  that  may  have  been  used  by  states,  most  used  teacher  observation  (43  states), 
parent  information  (41  states)  and  student  records  (40  states).  About  three-quarters  of  the  states 
also  relied  on  referrals,  teacher  interviews,  student  grades,  and  informal  assessments.  All  but  one 
state  used  at  least  one  language  proficiency  test  as  an  objective  measure  of  limited  English 
proficiency,  with  the  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS)  and  the  Language  Assessment  Battery 
(LAB)  most  commonly  reported  across  states.  Achievement  tests  were  use  a  in  37  states 
(including  the  CTBS,  ITBS,  SAT,  and  CAT)  and  criterion  referenced  tests  were  used  by  19  states 
and/or  their  LEAs  (Table  6). 


Table  6 

Type  of  Tests  Used  to  Identify  LEP  Students 
1991-92 


Type  of  Test 

Number  of  States 

Percent  of  States 

Language  Proficiency  Test  (n=52) 

51 

98.1% 

Achievement  Test  (n=52) 

37 

71.2% 

Criterion  Referenced  Test  (n=50) 

19 

38.0% 

Other  (n=50) 

22 

44.0% 

In  general,  states  use  multiple  criteria  in  identifying  LEP  students.  In  1991-92,  all  of  the 
states  used  at  least  two  criteria,  and  about  90  percent  of  the  states  used  six  or  more.  Nine  states 
(and/or  their  LEAs)  used  all  twelve  criteria. 
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Figure  3 

Methods  Used  by  SEAs  for  Identifying 
LEP  Students,  1991-92 

Method 


Figure  4 

Number  of  Methods  Used  by  SEAs  for  Identifying 
LEP  Students,  1991-92 

Number  of  Methods 


Number  of  SEA* 


ERLC 
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Educational  Programs  for  LEP  Studtnts 


Federal,  State,  and  Local  Programs 

LEP  students  may  receive  services  through  one  or  more  of  a  variety  of  federal,  state,  and 
local  educational  programs;.  With  the  passage  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1968,  the  federal 
government  directly  addressed  the  educational  needs  of  LEP  students,  primarily  through  the 
provision  of  English  language  instruction  to  low-income  LEP  students.  As  the  program  evolved, 
Congress  eliminated  the  poverty  requirements  and  allowed  states  to  include  instruction  in  the 
children's  native  language.  Currently,  there  are  five  major  programs  designed  to  serve  LEP 
children  funded  under  Title  VII  (Part  A)n: 

■  The  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  (TBE)  Program-assists  LEP  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  acquire  English  language  skills  and  also  to 
meet  the  promotion  and  graduation  standards  by  providing  content  area  instruction 
in  the  native  language  to  the  extent  necessary; 

■  The  Developmental  Bilingual  Education  (DBE)  Programs-are  full-time 
instructional  programs  which  provide  structured  English  language  instruction  and 
instruction  in  a  second  language.  These  programs  must  help  students  achieve 
competence  in  English  and  a  second  language  while  mastering  subject  matter 
skills; 

■  The  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program  (SAIP)-offers  specially  designed 
curricula  to  meet  the  linguistic  and  instructional  needs  of  LEP  students  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  In  such  programs  the  native  language  of  the 
LEP  students  need  not  be  used; 


llA  sixth  Part  A  program,  the  Academic  Excellence  Program,  is  a  demonstration/dissemination  program  that  is 
not  designed  to  provide  direct  services  to  children. 
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■  The  Family  English  Literacy  (FEL)  Program-assists  LEP  adults  and  out-of- 
school  youth  to  achieve  competence  in  English.  Classes  may  be  conducted  in 
English  only  or  in  English  and  the  students*  native  language.  Preference  for 
inclusion  in  the  program  is  given  to  the  parents  and  immediate  family  of  LEP 
students  assisted  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act;  and 

■  The  Special  Populations  Program  (SPP)--assists  preschool,  special  education,  and 
gifted  and  talented  programs  serving  LEP  students. 

In  addition  to  the  listed  Title  VII  programs,  LEP  students  may  receive  services  under  the 
Recent  Arrival  and  Magnet  Middle  Schools  priorities  of  the  TBE  and  SAIP  programs. 

■  Recent  Arrival  Priority  Grants  -  are  allocated  to  LEAs  to  serve  students  who  are 
part  of  recent  and  major  influxes  of  LEP  students  into  school  districts. 

■  The  Middle  School  Magnet  Program  -  is  designed  to  serve  LEP  students  grades 
6  through  9  in  existing  magnet  schools  with  an  emphasis  on  academic 
achievement  and  dropout  prevention.  Magnet  School  grants  were  given  to  SAIP 
and  DBE  programs  during  the  1991-92  school  year. 

LEP  students  may  also  be  served  under  several  federally  funded  programs  other  than  Title 
VII  that  are  targeted  to  educationally  and/or  economically  disadvantaged  students.  These 
programs  include: 

■  Chapter  1,  Title  I,  ESEA-provides  instructional  and  support  services  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  students  in  school  districts  with  high  concentrations 
of  low-income  children; 

■  Chapter  1,  Migrant-provides  financial  assistance  to  SEAs  to  establish  and  improve 
programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  migratory  children  of  migratory  agricultural 
workers  or  fishers  through  instructional  and  support  services; 

■  Even  Start-supports  family  centered  educational  programs  that  involve  parents 
and  children  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  help  parents  become  full  partners  in  the 
education  of  their  children  and  to  assist  children  in  reaching  their  full  potential  as' 
learners; 

■  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Assistance  Program-assists  SEAs  and  LEAs  in 
providing  supplementary  education  services  and  offsetting  costs  for  immigrant 
children  enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  public  and  nonpublic  schools; 
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■  Special  Education-provides  formula  grants  to  SEAs  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
providing  special  education  and  related  services  to  address  the  needs  of  children 
with  disabilities;  and 

■  Vocational  Education-assists  states1  efforts  to  expand  and  improve  their  programs 
of  vocational  education  and  provide  equal  opportunity  in  vocational  education  for 
traditionally  underserved  populations. 

While  the  federal  government  has  been  playing  an  increasing  role  in  serving  LEP  students 
over  the  last  two  decades,  states  have  traditionally  provided  some  formal  education  programs  to 
provide  English-language  instruction  to  immigrant  populations  from  as  early  as  the  mid- 1 800s. 
Today,  over  one-half  of  the  states  provide  bilingual  education  programs,  and  almost  two-thirds 
operate  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  programs. 

LEP  Enrollment  in  Federal  Programs12 

In  1991-92,  nearly  78  percent  (1.8  million)  of  LEP  students  reported  by  SEAs  received 
services  through  programs  specifically  designed  to  meet  their  educational  needs.  The  percentage 
of  public  school  LEP  students  (79. 1  percent)  receiving  services  was  significantly  greater  that  for 
LEP  students  enrolled  in  nonpublic  schools  (26.5  percent).  (Table  7) 

Of  the  5 1  states  and  outlying  areas  that  reported  information  on  the  number  of  LEP 
students  served,  over  one-half  reported  serving  80  percent  or  more  of  their  LEP  student 
population.  Two  states,  Alaska  and  Rhode  Island,  reported  serving  all  identified  LEP  students 
in  targeted  programs.  (Table  7  and  B2a) 


l2Puerto  Rico  provided  total  federal  program  participant  counts  rather  than  counts  for  identified  Limited  Spanish 
Proficient  (LSP)  students.  Therefore,  the  federal  program  data  for  Puerto  Rico  have  been  eliminated  from  this 
analysis. 
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Table  7 


Number  and  Percent  of  Public  and  Nonpublic  School  LEP  Students  Enrolled 
in  Programs  Designed  to  Meet  their  Educational  Needs 
1990-91  and  1991-92 


Type  of  Student 

LEP  Students  Enrolled  in  Programs  Designed  to 
Meet  Their  Educational  Needs 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Public  School  Students 
Nonpublic  School  Students 

1,729,986 
12,851 

79.1% 
26.5% 

1,882,521 
13,216 

79.1% 
26.5% 

Total 

1,745,105 

78.2% 

1,895,737 

78.0% 

At  the  national  level,  262,047  LEP  students  were  provided  services  through  the  Title  VII 
funded  programs,  constituting  1 1  percent  of  all  LEP  students.  Eight  percent  of  LEP  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  TBE  program,  2  percent  in  SAIP,  and  less  than  1  percent  in  each  of 
remaining  programs.  Forty-one  states  and  outlying  areas  reported  serving  LEP  students  through 
TBE  program,  37  through  SAIP,  1 1  through  DBE  programs,  1 1  through  FELP,  12  through  SPP, 
9  through  the  Recent  Arrivals  Program,  and  4  through  the  Magnet  Schools  Program.  (Table  8 
and  Table  B7) 

Of  the  non-Title  VII  federal  programs,  the  Chapter  1  program  was  the  most  common 
program  for  service  delivery  to  LEP  students.  Nationally,  about  32  percent  of  LEP  students  were 
enrolled  in  Chapter  1,  and  over  three-quarters  of  the  states  and  territories  reported  serving  LEP 
students  through  the  program.  The  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Assistance  Act  program 
enrolled  30  percent  of  the  LEP  students  and  was  offered  in  35  states.  Relatively  few  LEP 
students  were  reported  as  being  served  through  Chapter  1  Migrant  (8  percent),  Special  Education 
(6  percent),  Vocational  (3  percent),  and  Even  Start  (1  percent).  LEP  students  were  also  served 
in  a  handful  of  other  federally  funded  programs,  including  Chapter  2,  Head  Start,  and  Title  V 
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Indian  Education.  See  Appendix  Table  B7  for  the  types  of  other  federal  programs  by  state  that 
enrolled  LEP  students  during  the  1991-92  school  year. 

LEP  Enrollment  in  State  and  Local  Programs13 

LEP  students  were  more  likely  to  participate  in  a  state  or  local  bilingual  education 
program  than  in  a  federal  program.  Almost  one-half  of  all  LEP  students  received  services 
through  a  state  bilingual  program.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  states  and  outlying  areas  reported 
serving  LEP  children  through  state  operated  bilingual  programs.  About  27  percent  of  students 
served  through  special  programs  received  through  services  through  a  state  ESL  only  program. 
(Table  8  and  Appendix  Table  B7.) 

There  were  few  changes  in  program  participation  between  1990-91  and  1991-92.  For 
example,  within  the  Title  VII  programs,  TBE  participation  decreased  from  8.7  to  7.7  percent. 
Small  increase  occurred  in  the  DBE  and  SIAP  programs,  while  program  participation  remained 
unchanged  in  the  Family  English  Literacy  and  Special  Population  Programs.  The  changes  that 
did  occur  were  within  the  other  federal  program  categories.  LEP  participation  in  the  Emergency 
Immigrant  Education  Assistance  Program  almost  tripled,  while  Chapter  1  LEP  participation 
declined  from  52  to  32  percent  between  years.  (Table  8) 


^Florida  reported  a  highly  duplicated  count  of  the  number  of  LEP  students  served  through  the  State's  Bilingual 
Education  program  (188,730  LEP  students  enrolled  in  the  State  Bilingual  Education  Program,  compared  to  97.288 
total  LEP  students).  Because  the  magnitude  of  the  duplication  of  participant  counts  greatly  impacted  the  national 
estimates,  Florida's  numbers  were  reduced  to  reflect  the  total  number  of  LEP  students  se«  ved  reported  in  Item  I.A.3 
(83,825  students). 
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Table  8 


Types  of  Programs  Serving  LEP  Students 
1991-92 


Percent  of  National  LEP  Served 

Type  of  Program 

1990-91 

1991-92 

Title  VII  Programs 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

8.7 

7.7 

Developmental  Bilingual  Education 

0.1 

0.3 

Special  Alternative  Instruction  Program 

1.4 

1.9 

Recent  Arrivals 

0.0 

.3 

Magnet  Schools 

.004 

.04 

Family  English  Literacy  Program^ 

0.3 

0.3 

Special  Populations 

0.2 

0.2 

Total  Title  VII 

10.7 

10.7 

Other  Federal  Programs 

Chapter  1 

52.3 

31.5 

Migrant 

b/ 

7.5 

Even  Start 

.02 

0.6 

Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Assistance  Act 

11.4 

29.9 

Special  Education 

6.6 

6.3 

Vocational  Education 

b/ 

3.0 

State  Programs  , 

State  Bilingual  Education 

c/ 

48.6 

State  ESL  Only 

£/ 

26.6 

a/   The  Family  English  Literacy  Program  was  designed  to  serve  the  parents  of  Title  VII  students  and  out-of-school 
youth. 

b/    Data  not  collected  in  1990-91 

c/    Data  not  collected  in  same  format  as  the  1991-92  data. 
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Findings  and  Implications 

Enrollment  of  LEP  Students 

For  the  1991-92  school  year,  SEAs  in  the  U.S.  and  territories  reported  that  over  2,430,000 
LEP  students  were  enrolled  in  public  or  nonpublic  elementary  or  secondary  schools.  This  count 
reflects  an  upward  trend  over  the  past  several  years:  since  1985-86,  yearly  increases  in  the 
number  of  LEP  students  have  averaged  8.8  percent.  It  is  not  known  what  proportion  of  this  high 
rate  of  increase  is  due  to  actual  growth  in  the  LEP  population,  better  reporting,  or  changes  in 
definitions  of  LEP  status,  but  the  consistency  of  the  increase  argues  for  a  large  proportion  being 
due  to  population  change. 

Only  39  SEAs  reported  on  the  number  of  LEP  students  in  nonpublic  schools  and  the 
percentage  of  LEP  students  for  the  reporting  SEAs  is  much  lower  than  for  public  schools.  It  is 
not  clear  how  much  of  the  difference  in  LEP  percentages  between  public  and  nonpublic  schools 
is  due  to  actual  differences  in  the  populations  served  or  to  inadequate  reporting  procedures  within 
states.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a  nonpublic  LEP  student  undercount  because  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  SEAs  do  not  provide  any  data  an  the  numbers  of  nonpublic  students. 

Educational  Condition  of  LEP  Students 

The  data  provided  on  the  SEA  Survey  do  not  provide  a  valid  basis  for  making  judgments 
about  the  educational  condition  of  LEP  students.  Too  few  SEAs  respond  to  the  specific  items 
to  produce  a  national  pattern  and  insufficient  supporting  information  is  provided  to  interpret  the 
data  that  are  provided. 
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Identifying  LEP  Students 

The  SEA  Survey  requests  that  states  describe  the  criteria/definitions  used  to  identify  LEP 
students.  These  criteria/definitions  are  not  necessarily  state  mandated,  and  in  many  states,  LEAs 
have  the  authority  to  set  identification  criteria  and  procedures.  Several  states  (and/or  localities) 
have  elected  to  use  all  or  part  of  the  federal  LEP  definition.  In  1991-92,  44  states  and  outlying 
areas  (and/or  their  LEAs)  used  the  non-English  background  provision,  29  used  the  difficulties 
with  the  four  language  proficiencies  (speaking,  reading,  writing,  or  understanding  English) 
provision,  and  26  used  both. 

In  general,  states  use  multiple  criteria  in  identifying  LEP  students.  In  1991-92,  all  of  the 
states  used  at  least  two  criteria,  and  about  90  percent  of  the  states  used  six  or  more.  Nine  states 
(and/or  their  LEAs)  used  all  twelve  of  'the  criteria  listed  on  the  SEA  Survey  form.  During  the 
1991-92  school  year,  all  but  4  of  the  reporting  SEAs  used  a  home  language  survey  as  a  factor 
in  identifying  LEP  students.  Most  reported  use  of  teacher  observation  (43  states),  parent 
information  (41  states)  and  student  records  (40  states).  About  three-quarters  of  the  states  also 
relied  on  referrals,  teacher  interviews,  student  grades,  and  informal  assessments.  All  but  one  state 
used  at  least  one  language  proficiency  test  as  an  objective  measure  of  limited  English  proficiency, 
with  the  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS)  and  the  Language  Assessment  Battery  (LAB)  most 
commonly  reported  across  states.  Achievement  tests  were  used  in  37  states  (including  the  CTBS, 
ITBS,  SAT,  and  CAT)  and  criterion  referenced  were  used  by  19  states  and/or  their  LEAs. 

Educational  Programs  for  LEP  Students 

Among  public  school  students,  79. 1  percent  were  enrolled  in  special  programs,  and  26.5 
percent  of  nonpublic  students  were  enrolled  in  special  programs.  The  largest  proportions  of  LEP 
students  are  served  in  state  and  local  programs,  with  those  programs  reportedly  serving  77 
percent  of  all  LEP  students.  Since  state  and  local  programs  are  not  commonly  available  to 
students  in  nonpublic  schools,  the  large  difference  between  public  and  nonpublic  LEP  student 
participation  is  understandable,  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  generally  poorer  quality  of 
data  concerning  nonpublic  school  LEP  students.  Chapter  1  is  the  largest  federal  program  serving 
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LEP  students;  it  enrolls  about  32  percent  of  LEP  students.  Title  VII  programs  enroll  about  1 1 
percent. 
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Appendix  A 
SEA  Survey  Data  Review  Procedures 


This  appendix  describes  the  procedures  used  to  review  data  provided  by  the  SEAs  on  the 
SEA  Survey  for  1991-92  and  for  earlier  years,  as  appropriate.  The  purpose  of  the  review 
procedures  and  the  activities  following  from  them  was  to  ensure  the  data  summarized  in  this 
report  are  as  free  from  error  as  possible. 

Review  Procedures  for  1991-92  SEA  Survey  Data 

OBEMLA  received  the  State  Surveys  for  1991-92  during  the  first  four  months  of  1993. 
Westat  was  subcontracted  to  by  OBEMLA  through  Developmental  Associates  to  prepare  the  data 
files  and  to  review,  correct,  and  summarize  the  Survey  data. 

When  reviewing  the  data,  Westat  preformed  some  basic  internal  consistency  checks 
including: 

1)  that  the  sum  of  the  parts  agreed  with  reported  totals; 

2)  that  the  sum  of  items  3  (total  LEPs  served)  and  5  (total  LEPs  not  served)  agreed 
with  the  total  reported  for  item  2  (total  LEPs  enrolled); 

3)  that  the  total  LEP  enrollment  did  not  exceed  the  total  K-12  enrollment;  and 

4)  that  the  number  of  LEPs  student  enrolled  in  federal,  state,  and  local  programs  did 
not  exceed  the  number  of  LEP  students  served. 

Westat  verified  any  data  inconsistencies  with  OBEMLA  and  the  SEA.  In  some  cases, 
SEAs  revised  their  initial  submission,  which  Westat  entered  into  the  master  data  base.  In  other 
instances,  the  State  provided  explanations  as  to  why  the  data  were  not  reported  in  the  required 
format. 
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Review  Procedures  for  SEA  Survey  Data  for  1990-91  and  Prior  Years 

Limited  attention  in  this  report  is  paid  to  data  for  1990-91  and  earlier  years.  The  primary 
reasons  for  this  are  (1)  that  the  data  prior  to  the  1991-92  SEA  Survey  could  not  be  reviewed  and 
verified  or  corrected  and  (2)  significant  changes  were  made  by  OBEMLA  in  the  SEA  Survey 
form  for  the  1991-92  school  year.  These  two  topics  are  addressed  in  this  section. 


Reviewing  1990*91  SEA  Survey  Data 

Westat  received  both  the  SEA  Surveys  and  a  dBase  file  containing  the  1990-91  data  from 
OBEMLA  and  cross  checked  each  SEA  Survey  against  the  entered  data.  In  cases  where  the  data 
were  not  in  agreement,  Westat  entered  the  number  provided  on  the  SEA  survey,  unless 
documentation  for  a  change  was  provided  by  OBEMLA.  Because  Westat  changed  some  of  the 
data  provided  by  OBEMLA,  the  1990-91  data  presented  in  this  report  may  not  agree  with  data 
presented  in  previous  reports,  graphs,  or  other  tabular  presentations.  Westat  also  performed  the 
same  internal  consistency  checks  that  were  performed  on  the  1991-92  data,  although  the  SEAs 
were  not  contacted  if  a  discrepancy  was  detected. 


Changes  in  SEA  Survey  Form 

The  most  obvious  change  is  the  addition  of  a  page  and  one-half  of  item-by-item 
instructions  designed  to  clarify  acceptable  response  patterns;  no  instructions  were  provided  on 
the  form  in  prior  years.  Other  changes  ranged  from  minor  wording  changes  to  significant 
changes  in  item  substance.  The  following  list  describes  the  changes  made  in  1991-92  compared 
to  1990-91: 

Part  I 

Item  IA1  -  No  changes 
Item  IA2  -  No  changes 
Item  IA3  -     Minor  wording  changes 

Item  IA4  -  Added  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program,  Vocational  Education  and 
added  specific  types  of  programs  (i.e.,  bilingual  education  program,  ESL 
0'iiy  program,  other)  to  state  and/or  local  programs 

Item  IA5  -      ulinor  wording  changes 

Item  IB  1  -  Added  Science  and  Social  Studies  under  areas  tested  and  deleted  request 
for  number  of  LEP  students  above  local  norm  or  at  local  norm  (and 
changed  the  normative  reference  to  state  from  local) 
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Item  EB2  -  Minor  wording  changes 

Item  EB3  -  Minor  wording  changes 

Part  II  -  No  changes 
Part  IE 

Item  IIIA-  Minor  wording  changes  and  added  an  "other"  response  category 

Item  IIEB-  Changed  item  reference  to  be  used  in  responding  from  IA3  to  IA4 

Responses  to  items  on  which  no  changes  were  made  (i.e.,  IA1,  IA2,  HA,  HB)  can  be 
compared;  while  significant  changes  on  several  of  the  items  (i.e.,  IA4,  D31,  and  EHB)  effectively 
preclude  comparing  the  SEAs'  responses  for  the  two  years.  In  terms  of  the  items  on  which 
minor  wording  changes  were  made,  it  appears  to  be  reasonable  to  compare  the  results  under  some 
circumstances.  In  this  report,  however,  these  comparisons  are  not  made  because  the  data  on  the 
1990-91  SEA  Surveys  could  not  be  verified. 
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Appendix  B 

Supplementary  Tables,  by  State  Educational  Agency 


Table  Bla      Grade  K-12  Total  Enrollment,  LEP  Enrollment,  and  Percent  LEP  Enrollment  by 
School  Type  and  by  State,  1991-92 

Table  Bib      Grade  K-12  Total  Enrollment,  LEP  Enrollment,  and  Percent  LEP  Enrollment  by 
School  Type  and  by  State,  1990-91 

Table  Blc      Changes  in  Total  Enrollment,  LEP  Enrollment,  and  Percent  LEP  Emollment  by 
School  Type  and  by  State:  1990-91  to  1991-92 

Table  B2a      Number  and  Percent  of  LEP  Students  Who  Dropped  Out  by  State,  1991-92 

Table  B2b      Number  and  Percent  of  LEP  Students  Who  Were  Retained  in  One  or  More  Grades 
by  State,  1991-92 

Table  B2c      Number  of  LEP  Students  Scoring  Below  the  State  Norm  by  State  and  Subject 
Area  Tested,  1991-92 

Table  B3       Criteria  Used  by  SEAs  to  Identify  LEP  Students  by  State,  1991-92 

Table  B4       Methods  Used  to  Identify  LEP  Students  by  State,  1991-92 

Table  B5a      LEP  Students  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs  to  Meet  their  Educational  Needs  by 
State,  1991-92 

Table  B5b      LEP  Students  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs  to  Meet  their  Educational  Needs  by 
State,  1990-91 

Table  B5c      Changes  in  LEP  Student  Enrollment  in  Special  Programs  to  Meet  their 
Educational  Needs  by  State,  1990-91  to  1991-92 

Table  B6a      LEP  Students  Who  Could  Benefit  from  but  are  not  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs 
to  Meet  their  Educational  Needs  by  State,  1991-92 

Table  B6b      LEP  Students  Who  Could  Benefit  from  but  are  not  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs 
to  Meet  their  Educational  Needs  by  State,  1990-91 

Table  B6c      Changes  in  LEP  Students  Who  Could  Benefit  from  but  are  not  Enrolled  in  Special 
Programs  to  Meet  their  Educational  Needs  by  State,  1990-91  to  1991-92 

Table  B7       Number  and  Percent  of  LEP  Students  Served  by  Federal,  State  and  Local 
Programs,  by  State  and  by  Type  of  Program,  1991-92 
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Tabi«  BU 


QradM  K-12  Total  Enroilmtnt.  LEP  Enrotlmtnt  and  Parcam  LEP  Enroitmant 
by  School  Typa  and  by  State  1901-92 


Tout  K-12  Enrollm-it  ToUl  K-12  LEP  Enwtlnwnt  Ptreant  K-12  LEP  Enrailnwnt 


State 

Puttie 

Nonpublic 

Total 

Public  Nonpublic 

Total 

PubOo  Nonpublic 

Total 

Alabama 

402.170 

NA 

402.970 

1.071 

NA 

1.071 

0.4 

NA 

0.4 

Alaska 

110.700 

4.002 

121.571 

i*.uee 

12.060 

1ft  A 

1U.  3 

0.0 

Arizona 

003.041 

34.311 

717,352 

AT  KM 

a  cat. 

S, 943 

75.041 

a  A 
9.1 

AA  A 

24.1 

10.0 

Arkansas  a/ 

California 

5.107,140 

544.917 

5.001.002 

1  ATA  TAf 
1  .071.700 

kl  A 

NA 

1.070.706 

21.1 

kl  A 

NA 

10.1 

Colorado 

503.001 

30.142 

031.233 

9ft  ft9* 

id  a 

25.026 

A  A 

4.2 

MA 

rlA 

4.0 

Connecticut 

400.727 

03,077 

520.404 

1  A  *TA  A 

NA 

16.703 

3.0 

kl  A 

NA 

3.2 

Deiewe/e 

102.100 

22.912 

125.000 

1,921 

i  n 
157 

2.090 

1.0 

A  T 

0.7 

1.7 

District  of  Columbia 

00.011 

12.222 

02.940 

a  iii 
3,411 

04 

3.560 

A  A 

4.9 

A  • 

O.I 

3.9 

Florida 

1,902.503 

100.100 

2.007.753 

97,210 

NA 

97.200 

5.1 

ki  A 

NA 

4.0 

Georgia 

1.177.302 

71.042 

1.240.024 

T  aiT 

1  AA 

131 

7.000 

ft  T 

0./ 

ft  A 

0,2 

0.0 

Hawaii 

174.240 

32.922 

207.171 

ia  tic 
10,935 

M 

10.433 

5.9 

A  A 

0.9 

5.0 

Idaho 

104.703 

0.000 

200.902 

A  ATA 

4,970 

4  A 

1  0 

4.000 

A  A 

2.S) 

0.2 

2.5 

Illinois) 

1.140.100 

315.247 

2.103.413 

■  T  1  TA 

97,171 

ki  A 

NA 

97.170 

A  T 

4.7 

MA 

NA 

4.0 

Indiana 

960.070 

00.375 

1.054.051 

4,922 

ki  A 

NA 

4.922 

0.5 

kl  A 

NA 

0.5 

Iowa 

401.451 

45.906 

537.310 

a  *aa 

ioi 

4.417 

ft  9 

O.J 

0.9 

Kansas 

437.034 

29.447 

406.491 

A  AAA 

l.OSJS 

1  1  A 

1 14 

0,190 

4  A 

1 .4 

A  A 
0.4 

1.3 

Kentucky 

040.477 

01.377 

701.954 

1 .544 

kl  A 

NA 

1.544 

0.2 

ki  A 

NA 

0.2 

Louisiana 

737.414 

131.734 

900.140 

9,330 

701 

0.040 

1 .1 

0.5 

1.0 

Maina 

210.572 

12.000 

222.041 

1 .002 

1  AA 
lOS 

1,770 

A  • 
0.1 

0.0 

0.9 

Maryland 

720.071 

105.960 

920.330 

1  9  1  A4 

ATH 
4#1 

12.500 

1  T 

1 .7 

ft  K 

0.0 

1.5 

Massachusetts 

•40.300 

127.003 

075.401 

42, OSS 

A1  A 

314 

42.012 

K  A 

0.0 

A  A 

0.2 

4.4 

Michigan 

1.077.073 

170.157 

1.947.230 

30.720 

kl  A 

NA 

30.720 

A  A 

2,2 

MA 

NA 

2.0 

MinnssoU 

700.704 

90.063 

947.437 

1K  7AA 

10, /W 

ki  A 
NA 

15.700 

A  1 

2.1 

MA 

NA 

.  1.0 

Mississippi 

500.103 

42.202 

542.446 

1,740 

1  A1  A 
1  ,310 

3.000 

A  A 

0.3 

A  1 

9.1 

0.0 

Missouri 

•27.404 

102.970 

030.392 

A  AAA 

3,131 

■  1 A 

012 

4.360 

ft  a 

o.a 

ft  II 
0.0 

0.5 

Montana 

155.522 

9.054 

103.570 

A  IftA 

1,374 

4WJ 

0.924 

A  1 

4.1 

n  a 

o.e 

4.2 

Nebraska 

275.072 

37.400 

310.441 

1  ,SvO 

a  i 

1.900 

ft  a 
o,  w 

ft  1 

0.0 

Nevada 

211.110 

0.917 

221.027 

10  aaa 

71 

10,730 

5.0 

0.7 

4.9 

New  Hampshire 

174.020 

15.070 

100.700 

1  064 

§1 

1.130 

0.0 

0.5 

00 

New  Jersey 

1.090.300 

100.120 

1,287.512 

9  111 

A,0  1  1 

47.515 

4.1 

1.2 

3.7 

New  Mexico 

300.507 

27.303 

330.200 

AA  9AT 

04.307 

M  a 

*V,  W 

10.1 

New  York 

2.013.030 

400.060 

3.002.000 

«  AJt  AAA 

io  tra 

1  V,3/ 3 

194.907 

a  s. 

O.J 

4.1 

0.0 

North  Carolina 

1.121.124 

54.190 

1.175.310 

T  ft9A 

NA 

7.020 

ft  a 

0.0 

North  Dakota 

117.710 

9.000 

120.700 

a  ATM 

1  AAA 
1 ,9v3 

0.970 

S  IT 
A. A 

10.7 

7.0 

Ohio 

1.770.230 

220.200 

2.000.503 

in  aaa 

STB 

11,172 

0.4 

0.3 

0.0 

Oklahoma 

500.177 

11.567 

500.734 

10  303 

1  312 

17.700 

2.9 

11.4 

3.0 

Oregon 

400.014 

30.900 

520.420 

12,000 

NA 

12,000 

2.5 

NA 

2.4 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

Rhode  Island 

141.022 

24.000 

100.010 

7,040 

403 

9.142 

5.4 

2.0 

4.0 

South  Carolina 

042.304 

43.300 

000.753 

1  sea 

70 

1.400 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

South  Dakota 

134.073 

17.430 

152.000 

5.940 

3,113 

9.901 

4.3 

17.0 

5.0 

Ten  n  mss 

MO  240 

74.000 

004,254 

2.500 

07 

2.010 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

Texas 

A  «M  AAA, 

3.913,090 

1  AA  TftA 

j,e  1 1  ,/e# 

331.004 

910 

331 ,900 

0.0 

0.6 

0.5 

Ulan 

A  97  ill 

m  ATA 

23.600 

0 

23,000 

5.6 

0.0 

6.4 

Vermont 

07.137 

2.024 

100.001 

560 

30 

500 

0.0 

1.0 

0.0 

Virginia  a/ 

3.7 

Washington 

000.000 

00.030 

030.901 

33.004 

410 

34,314 

3.0 

0.0 

Wast  Virginia  a/ 

Wisconsin 

014.071 

140.317 

050.900 

14.070 

493 

10.100 

1.9 

0.3 

1.0 

Wyoming 

00.734 

000 

100.714 

4  TAX 

1 ,70S) 

AAA* 

2SJ1 

1,000 

1  7 

AA  7 

AA.  f 

2.q 

[Tool  U.S.  and  D  C. 

3S.074.OIO 

3.070.400 

42.004.030 

2,320.640 

44.220 

2,370,770 

0.1 

1.1 

5.0 

American  Samoa 

12.170 

1.002 

13.000 

10.004 

524 

11.700 

00.0 

64.0 

90.2 

Guam  a/ 

Northern  Marianae 

0.037 

1.020 

9.500 

0.971 

1.730 

9.307 

00.0 

00.0 

97.0 

PaJau 

2.003 

701 

3.444 

2.170 

040 

2.920 

92.0 

91.0 

92.0 

Puerto  Woo 

042.302 

40.900 

090.907 

32.110 

2.500 

34.010 

5.0 

6.4 

6.0 

Virgin  isiande 

22.300 

0 

22.300 

2.400 

0 

2.400 

10.7 

• 

10.7 

Total  U.0..D.C. 

And  Territories   30,700.007     4.030.130     42.700.000        2,300.770      40.007  2.430.712  •A 


tJ  Data  not  reported. 
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Tabtt  B1b  Qradtt  K- 12  Total  Enrollmont,  LEP  Enrollmont  tnd  Pmcm  LEP  Enrollmont 

by  School  Typo  and  by  3Ut*  1990-91 

 ToteJK-1 2  Enrollment   Total  K-12  LEP  Enrollment  Percent  K-12  LEP  Enrollment 

State  PuWto  Nonpuotto  Total  PuWte  NonpubHc  Total  Pufattc  Nonpubttc  Total 

Alabama                  721.600  6.206  730.102                 949          103  1.062  0.1           1.2  0.1 

Alaska                    112,160  4.366  116.576              11.164             0  11,164  10.0           0.0  9  6 

Arizona                    670.634  26.236  666.166              56.913        5,614  66.727  6.6         20.6  6.4 

Arkansas                 434.676  16.700  463.376               2.000             0  2,000  0.6          0.0  0.4 

California  4.960.474  531.466      5.461.663  966.462  NA  666.462  19J  NA  16.0 

Colorado                   574.213  36.560  610.763               17.167              0  17,167  3.0           0.0  2.6 

Connecticut               463.166  67.006  530.166              15.666        1.103  16,966  3.4           1.6  3.2 

Delaware                   96.666  22.363  122.011                1.602          167  1.966  1.6           0.7  1.6 

District  of  Columbia        60.664  10.330  91.033                3.272            67  3.366  4.1           0.6  3.7 

Florida  1.661.362  193.936       2.066.631  63.937  NA  63.637  4J  NA  4.1 

Georgia                   1.141.216  56.751  1.200.960                6.422           466  6.621  0.6           0.6  0.6 

Hawaii                      171.056  33.254  204.310                6.664            76  9.730  5.6           0.2  4.6 

Idaho                       214,571  7,037  221.606                3.932            54  3.866  1.6           0.6  1  6 

Illinois                    1.621.407  316.625  2.140.032               79.291            NA  79.261  4.4           NA  3.7 

Indiana  953.226  96.915       1.040.143  4.670  NA  4.670  0J  NA  0.4 

Iowa                         463.399  46.117  529.516                3.563           122  3.706  0.7           0.3  0.7 

Kansas                      437.034  26.323  466,367                 4,570             61  4.661  1.0            0.3  1.0 

Ktntuckya/                    —  —  —                  —           —  —  —           —  — 

Louisiana                  767,753  116.364  906.137                7,664           661  6.346  1.0           0.8  0.9 

Maina  204.710  11.462         216.172  1.843  40  1.863  0*  0.3  0.3 

Maryland                  700.616  100.244  601.060              12.257          444  12.701  1.7           0.4  1.6 

Massachusetts            636.363  125.566  861.866              42.286          310  42.606  5.1           0.2  4.4 

Michigan                1.465.630  161.286  1.667.126              37.112           NA  37.112  2.5           NA  2.2 

Minneeota                  749.203  61.262  630.466               13.152            52  13.204  1.6           0.1  1.6 

Miaataatppi  500.122  46.156         546.277  1.641  1.112  2.763  04  2.3  0.6 

Miaaouh                    610.450  105.337  915.767                3.227           568  3.615  0^4           04  oT 

Montana                   153.090  6.960  162.040                6.202          433  6.636  4.1           4.6  4.1 

Nebraska                  274.060  37.156  311.236                1.224            33  1.267  0.4           0.1  0.4 

Navada                     201.316  8.426  210.741                 6.863            74  8.067  4.6           0.6  4.3 

NawHampahira           172.766  16.766         181.674  ^066  61  1.146  06  0-3  0.6 

New  Jersey              1.680.646  177.000  2.067.646              47,560        3.210  50.770  2.5           1.6  2.5 

New  Mexico               301.666  26.860  326.666              73.506           NA  73.506  24.3           NA  22.4 

NawYork                2.547.256  477,107  3.024.366             149.514       16.664  166,206  5.6           3.3  5.6 

North  Carolina          1,076.406  53.372  1.129.761                6.000            30  6.030  0.6           0.1  0.6 

North  Dakota  117.134  8.076         126.206  6.742  446  7.167  5.6  4.6  5.7 

Onto                      1.771.069  224.030  1.866.116                6.576           417  6.862  04           04  6T~ 

Oklahoma                 579.167  10.666  560.026              14.564        1.266  15.666  2.5          11.7  2.7 

Oragon                     472.246  29.636  502.060                7.567           NA  7.567  1.6           NA  1.5 

Pennsylvania  a/                —  —  —                  —           —  —  ——  — 

Rhode  [aland  137.563  21.674         156.637  7.632            NA  7.632  6  6  NA  4.6 

South  Carolina  a/              —  —  —                  __—  —  «-—  — 

South  Dakota              126.636  14.160  142.626                3.394        3,267  6.661  2.6          23.2  4.7 

Tenneaeee                660.246  67.613  947.666               3.579           61  3.666  0.4           0.1  0.4 

Texae                    3.379.066  161.713  3.630.762             311.762        1.462  313.234  6.2           1.0  6.6 

Utah                        436,662  7.61 6  443.600               1 4.633            27  1 4.666  3.4           0.3  3.3 

Vermont                    667ei  24*  86426                 476           25  500  0.6           55  04~ 

Virginia  a/                      —  —  —                  —           —  —  ——  — 

Washington               636.706  63.612  803.321              26.473          173  26.646  3.4           0.3  3.2 

Weet  Virginia             322,666  13,731  336.066                 224            7  231  0.1           0.1  0.1 

Wisconsin                 767,661  144,216  641.636              14,6*4           114  14.646  1.6           0.1  1.6 

Wyoming                   66426  1.021  66.247                1.660          236  1.616  1.7         23.4  1.8 

jToUIU.6.andD.C.  37.936,777  3.663J07  41.762,264           2.132.142       41,431  2,173,673  6.6           1.1  5.2  | 

American  Samoa          10.636  1.663  12.701              10.344        1.466  11.642  66.4         60.4  63.2 

Guam                        26.642  NA  26.642                2.306           NA  2.306  6.7           NA  6.7 

Northern  Marienae          6.464  1 .644  6.406               5.61 6        1 .766  7.866  80.0         60.0  60.0 

Patau                          2.677  61 3  3.460                2.677           606  3.466  1 00.0          86.6  86.6 

Puerto  Moo                644.734  46.606  660.336               31.616        2.206  33.722  4.6           4.6  4.6 

virgin  Islands  a/               —  —  —                 ——  —  ——  — 


Total  U.S..  D.C. 

And  Territorial      36.630.032        3.603.738     42.633.764  2.164.606       47,664     2432.606  6.7  1.2  54 


a/  Data  not  reported. 
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Tablt  Bic 


Changa*  in  Total  Enrollment,  LEP  Enrollment  and  Ptrctnt  LEP  EnroHmtm 
by  School  Typt  and  by  Statt:  1990-91  to  1991-92 


Change  in  Total  Enrottmant 


Changa  in  LEP  Enfdlmont 


Poroantaga  Changa  In  LEP  Enroiimam 


9Uta 

PutoHa  Nonpublic 

Total 

Public  Nonpublic 

Total 

Pubic 

Nonpublic 

Total 

Alabama 

(318,638) 

NA 

(327,232) 

*  A* 

NA 

616 

76.1 

NA 

58.8 

Alaska 

a  arm 

4.866 

a79 
•  72 

u 

872 

7.8 

0.0 

7.8 

Arizona 

4  1  <  A^ 

i2.iu7 

6.076 

18.183 

t  jit 
7,466 

2.726 

10,214 

12.5 

46.6 

15.5 

Arkanaaa  a/ 

— 

California 

158.671 

13.328 

166.866 

92.243 

NA 

82,243 

8.4 

NA 

6.4 

Colorado 

n.iTa 

1.562 

20.440 

7.838 

NA 

7.838 

45.6 

NA 

45.6 

Connecticut 

2,541 

(3.332) 

(781) 

818 

NA 

(285) 

5.1 

NA 

-1.7 

2.53a 

456 

2.867 

127 

(10) 

117 

7.0 

-8.0 

5.6 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 

(76) 

1.883 

1,807 

186 

7 

186 

5.8 

8.0 

5.8 

Florida 

40.871 

1.251 

42.222 

13.361 

NA 

13.361 

15.6 

NA 

168 

Gaorgta 

38.154 

11.861 

48.066 

1.365 

(361) 

1.034 

21.7 

-72.3 

14.8 

Hawaii 

3.183 

(332) 

2.881 

881 

22 

703 

7.1 

28.8 

7.2 

Idaho 

(18.808) 

(938) 

(20  7461 

1.038 

(44) 

864 

26.4 

-81.5 

24.8 

Illinois 

20.758 

(3.378) 

23.381 

7.887 

NA 

7.887 

8.8 

NA 

9.8 

Indiana 

2.448 

2.460 

4.908 

152 

NA 

152 

3.3 

NA 

3.3 

Iowa 

8.052 

(252) 

7.800 

583 

26 

712 

18.1 

23.8 

19.2 

Kansas 

0 

124 

124 

1.486 

23 

1.518 

32.7 

25.3 

32.9 

■— 

**— 

^™ 

• — 

(50.330) 

13.350 

(36  9801 

685 

10 

866 

8.6 

1.4 

8.3 

LI  a  in* 

5.852 

607 

9.466 

(281) 

08 

(213) 

-14.5 

170.0 

-10.7 

18.856 

5.415 

25.270 

(156) 

35 

(121) 

-1.3 

7.8 

-1.0 

M  a  aaac  h  u  aatta 

11.985 

1.507 

13.462 

302 

4 

306 

0.7 

1.3 

0.7 

Mli*hi  ami 

181.243 

(11.136) 

180.104 

(362) 

NA 

(362) 

-1.1 

NA 

-1.1 

Mlnnssota 

17.581 

(606) 

19.872 

2.617 

NA 

2.566 

18.6 

NA 

18.4 

Mississippi 

81 

(5.863) 

(5  832) 

107 

198 

306 

6.8 

17.8 

11.1 

Missouri 

18.854 

(2.3561 

14,566 

611 

(76) 

536 

18.8 

-12.8 

14.0 

Montana 

2.432 

(«* 

1.536 

172 

17 

186 

2-8 

3.6 

2.8 

Nabraska 

4.882 

311 

5.203 

581 

18 

566 

47.9 

54.6 

47.7 

Navada 

10.484 

362 

10.886 

i  ,aa  i 

/«% 

1.676 

18.7 

-4.1 

18.5 

Nsw  Htmpshirs 

2.036 

(2.811) 

(776) 

(31) 

9A 
Zv 

(11) 

-2.6 

32.8 

-1.0 

Naw  Jaraay 

(792.280) 

22.126 

(770.134) 

(2.366) 

(866) 

(3,266) 

-5.0 

-28.0 

-6.4 

Maw  Msxico 

6.878 

413 

7.362 

(8.168) 

NA 

(9.186) 

-12.6 

NA 

-12.5 

Nsw  York 

88.880 

(8.046) 

58.831 

16.670 

Mi 
676 

16,646 

10.7 

3.8 

8.8 

North  Carolina 

44.715 

814 

46.526 

1.026 

NA 

666 

17.1 

NA 

16.5 

North  Dakota 

586 

(M) 

500 

1.334 

«  AAA 

1.066 

2.386 

16.8 

237.8 

33.3 

Ohio 

8.140 

2.236 

10.384 

2.021 

186 

2.180 

23.6 

38.1 

24.2 

Oklahoma 

8.010 

6.706 

1  70S) 

AM 

1.846 

12.3 

3.8 

11.6 

Orsgoo 

26.366 

871 

27.340 

a  aas 

MA 

8.046 

86.8 

NA 

66.8 

Pannsytvania  a/ 

_ 

— 

— . 

Rhods  (stand 

4.308) 

*  Tilt 

2,722 

7.081 

1  / 

MA 

610 

0.2 

NA 

6.7 

South  Carolina  a/ 

_ 

— 

South  Dakota 

5.836 

3,246 

6,184 

2.464 

(154) 

2176 

72.3 

-6.6 

33.8 

Tannassaa 

0 

6.366 

6.366 

(1.010) 

(14) 

(1.024) 

-261 

-17.3 

-28.0 

Taxaa 

(17.0681 

(18.866) 

16.272 

(637) 

18,636 

a  • 

.  aa  a 
— aa.v 

S  6 

Utah 

(6  427) 

666 

(7.766) 

8.766 

(27) 

8.736 

SSJ.l 

-ion  n 

—  IW.U 

km  a 

Vsfmont 

1  37V 

a§ 

1.436 

76 

8 

80 

16.6 

20.0 

16.0 

Virginia  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— * 

Washington 

26.644 

1,426 

27.370 

5.431 

237 

8.666 

19.1 

137.0 

16.8 

Wast  Virginia  a/ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Wisconsin 

17.066 

1,112 

11.162 

142 

366 

811 

1.0 

323.7 

3.5 

Wyoming 

1,866 

(41) 

1.467 

26 

52 

77 

1.6 

21.8 

4.0 

1 

Total  U.S.  and  D  C. 

136.866 

126.601 

261.764 

184.404 

2.766 

167106 

6.1 

6.8 

8.1  | 

Amartcan  Samoa 

1.340 

(361) 

676 

620 

(674) 

(64) 

6.0 

-46.9 

-0.6 

Guam  4/ 

Northam  Marianas 

173 

0* 

156 

753 

(14) 

736 

12.8 

-0.8 

8 

Patau 

(24) 

(22) 

(46| 

(902) 

Oil) 

(Ml 

-16.6 

-16.6 

-  J  0 

Pusrto  Woo 

(2.342) 

800 

(1.442) 

806 

264 

867 

1.6 

13.3 

2.7 

Virgin  Islands  a/ 

Total  U.S..  D.C. 

4.7 

8.6 

And  Tarrttorias 

130.826 

126.404 

267.226 

186.866 

2.246 

186412 

6.0 

a 

ERIC 


a/  Data  not  roportad. 
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Tabu  B2a 


Number  and  Ptrcsnt  of  LEP  Students  Who  Dropped  Out 
by  Stat*  1991-92 


Suit  Number  LEP  Dropoutt  Percent  LEP  Dropouts 

Alsi>ema  NA  NA 

Alaska  NA  NA 

Arizona  NA  NA 

Arkansas  a/  —  — 

California  NA  NA 

Colorado  33$  1.3 

Connecticut  NA  NA 

Delaware  NA  NA 

District  of  Columbia  2*3  1.0 

Florida   1.0*3  1.1 

Georgia  NA  NA 

Hawaii  36  0.3 

Idaho  NA  NA 

Illinois  442  0.9 

Indiana  137  2.1 

Iowa  03  2.1 

Kanaaa  91  1.5 

Kentucky  NA  NA 

Louisiana  188  2.1 

Mains  10  0.3 

Maryland  169  1.3 

Massachusetts  Mi  2.3 

Michigan  NA  NA 

Minnssota  NA  NA 

Mississippi  48  1.8 

Missouri  NA  NA 

Montana  at  1.0 

Nsbraska  144  8.0 

Ntvada  109  10 

Ntw  Hampshirs  NA  NA 

NswJsrsey  1.898  3.9 

New  Mexico  1.9a  3.0 

Ntw  York  NA  NA 

North  Carolina  58  0.9 

North  Dakota  122  1-3 

Ohio  242  2.2 

Oklahoma  197  1.1 

Oregon  NA  NA 

Pennsylvania  a/  —  — 

Rhoda  Island  NA  NA 

South  Carolina  13  0J 

South  Dakota  29  0.3 

Tennessee  88  3.7 

Tsxas  NA  NA 

Utah  714  3.0 

Vsrmont  NA  NA 

Virginia  a/  _  — 

Washington  1.897  5.3 

Wast  Virginia  aV  —  — 

Wisconsin  311  2.1 

Wyoming  18  0.8 


I  Total  U.9.  and  D.C.  bV  ~       1 1 .984  2.0 

American  Samoa  11  °*1 

Guam  a/  — 

Northern  Marianas  189  2.0 

Patau  NA  NA 

Puerto  Woo  NA  NA 

Virgin  Islands  NA  NA 


m  Total  U.S..  D.C.. 

■  I   And  Territories  V  11.894  2*  

■  404 

a/  Data  not  reported. 

^  b/  Aggregats  pefoentagss  were  calculated  based  on  totals  from  only  those  states  responding  to  this  data  Kem. 

ERIC 


Tablt  B2b      Number  and  Ptrctnt  of  LEP  Stud tnts  Who  W«r t  Rsfclnsd  In  On*  or  Mort  Grades 

by  State  1991-92 


9Utt  Numb*  LEP  Retained  Ptfggnttgjjtgftwd 

Alabama  NA  NA 

Alaska  NA  NA 

Arizona  NA  NA 

Arkansas  a/  —  — 

California   NA  NA  

Colorado  9*  0.4 

Connec  ,ut  NA  NA 

Oslawars  NA  NA 

District  of  Columbia  NA  NA 

Florida  3.675  3J  

Qaorgia  NA  NA 

Hawaii  453  4.3 

Idaho  NA  NA 

Illinois  NA  NA 

Indiana  207  43  

Iowa  M  1.5 
Kansas  10  1.3 
Kentucky  NA  NA 
Louisiana  4*7  5.2 
Mama  21    1.2  


Maryland  338  2.7 

Massachusetts  NA  NA 

Michigan  NA  NA 

Minnesota  475  3.0 

Mississippi  156  64 

Missouri  NA  NA 

Montana  212  3.1 

Nebraska  90  2.7 

Nevada  133  1* 

New  Hampshire  NA  NA 

New  Jsrssy  NA  NA~ 

New  Mexico  1,256  2.0 

New  York  NA  NA 

North  Carolina  260  3.7 

North  Dakota  111  12 

Ohio  300  s 

Oklahoma  314  1.S 

Oregon  NA  NA 

Pennsylvania  a/  —  — 

Rhode  Island  NA  NA 

South  Carolina  27  11 

South  Dakota  46  0.6 

Tenneeeee  64  3.2 

Tsxaa  NA  NA 

Utah  16  0.1 

Vermont  NA  NA 

Virginia  a/  —  — 

Washington  342  1  0 


Wsst  Virginia  a/ 

Wisconsin 

321 

2.1 

Wyoming 

22 

1.1 

Total  U.S.  and  D.C.  b/ 

6.642 

2.4  | 

American  Samoa 

0 

0.0 

Guam  a/ 

Northern  Marianas 

NA 

NA 

Patau 

0 

0.0 

Puerto  Woo 

NA 

NA 

virgin  1  siaoda 

NA 

NA 

Total  U.S..  D.C. 

And  Territories  b/ 

6.642 

2.3 

a/  Data  not  reported. 

b7  Aggregate  percentages  were  calculated  based  on  totals  from  only  those  states  responding  to  m+s  data  Hem. 
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Tabia  B2c  Number  of  LEP  Studanta  Scoring  Balow  tha  Stat*  Norm 

by  Stat*  and  Subjact  Araa  Taatad:  1 991  -92 


State 

English  Reading 

Mathematics 

Sdonoa 

Social  Studies 

Alabama 

003 

524 

NA 

NA 

Alaska 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Arizona 

10,974 

16.614 

NA 

NA 

Arkansas  a/ 

California 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Colorado 

4,490 

2.154 

NA 

NA 

Connecticut 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Delaware 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

District  of  Columbia 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Florida 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Qoorgie 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Hawaii 

2.91S 

2,061 

NA 

NA 

Idaho 

3,621 

1,067 

NA 

NA 

Illinois 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Indiana 

4,022 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Iowa 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Kansaa 

1,500 

153 

NA 

NA 

Kentucky 

514 

636 

NA 

NA 

1  rwiiMana 

LUUIVIII  IS 

2,017 

1,166 

1,217 

1.106 

Maina 

122 

122 

122 

122 

nn  si  jiw  iu 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MichiQaO 

*Wt  i w I  hum  v 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Minnaaota 

6,032 

5,461 

NA 

NA 

Miaaiaainoi 

409 

243 

7 

6 

UHmmntiri 

4aa 

411 

412 

432 

Montana 

ifivv  usi  is 

2,aai 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Nebraska 

70a 

746 

NA 

NA 

Nevada 

2,139 

1.726 

NA 

NA 

Naw  Hampshire 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

New  Jersey 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

New  Mexico 

22.306 

14.404 

NA 

NA 

New  York 

01,426 

34,066 

NA 

NA 

North  Caroline 

401 

366 

252 

146 

Nort.i  Dak  ate 

1.220 

736 

306 

33 

Ohio 

2,706 

1,661 

644 

606 

Oklahoma 

4.079 

4,060 

1.046 

1.040 

Oregon 

3.400 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Pennsylvania  a/ 





— 

Rhode  Island 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

South  Carolina 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

South  Dakota 

662 

670 

NA 

NA 

Tenneeeee 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Texaa 

e*e 
re,  v<ce 

en  lee 

104  140 

104,202 

Utah 

A  Ail 

«|  -Aft 

3,636 

3.036 

Vermont 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Virginia  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Washington 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

West  Virginia  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wisconsin 

4.360 

2.566 

NA 

NA 

\AJ,  ...  —  \m  m 

fTyomiT"j 

040 

442 

320 

112 

|  Total  U.i.  and  D.C. 

207.032 

170.260 

112.364 

111.736  1 

American  Samoa 

5.002 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Guam  a/ 

Northern  Marianaa 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Patau 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Puerto  Moo 

56 

40 

NA 

NA 

virgin  letands 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  U.S..  D.C., 

And  TerrKortee  273,666  170,300  110.004 


a/ Data  not  reported. 
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TablsB4 


Mtfhod*  Ussd  to  Identify  LEP  Studsnts,  by  Stats:  1 991  -92 


•Mart 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Parent 

Student  H< 

oma  Language 

State 

Records 

Observation 

Interview 

Referral 

information 

Grade* 

Survey 

Alabama 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Alaska 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Arizona 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Arkansas  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

California 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Colorado 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Connecticut 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Delaware 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

District  of  Columbia 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Rorida 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Georgia 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Hawaii 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Idaho 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Illinois 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Indiana 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NC 

NO 

YES 

YES 

Iowa 

NO 

YES 

YES 

N<" 

NO 

YES 

YES 

Kansas 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Ksntucky 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Louisiana 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YE 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Mains 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Maryland 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Massachusetts 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Michigan 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Minnsaou 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Mississippi 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Missouri 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Montana 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Nebraska 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Nevada 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

New  Hampshire 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

New  Jersey 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

New  Msxico 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

New  York 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

North  Carolina 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

North  Dakota 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Ohio 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Oklahoma 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Oregon 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rhode  Island 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

South  Carolina 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

South  Dakota 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Tennaeeee 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Texae 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Utah 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Vermont 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Virginia  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Washington 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Wast  Virginia  aV 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Wisconsin 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Yea 

Wyoming 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

YES 

American  Samoa 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Guam  a/ 

Northern  Marianas 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Patau 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Puerto  Woo 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Virgin  Islands 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

a/  Data  not  reported. 
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Tabla  B4  Mathoda  Uaad  to  Identify  LEP  Studanta.  by  Stat*:  1 991  -92 

(Cont.) 


Informal 

language 

Achievement 

Critarion 

suit 

Assasamsnt 

Proficiency  Tast 

Taat 

Referenced  Taat 

Other 

AJabamt 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Alaska 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Arizona 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Arkanaaa  «/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

California 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Colorado 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Connecticut 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Delaware 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Oiatrict  of  Columbia 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Rortda 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Georgia 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Hawaii 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Idaho 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Illinois 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Indiana 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Iowa 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Kansas 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Ksntucky 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Louisiana 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Mains 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

YES 

Maryland 

YES 

YES 

YfcS 

YES 

YES 

Massachusetts 

YES 

YES 

NO  . 

NO 

NO 

Michigan 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

MinnssoU 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Mississippi 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Missouri 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

Montana 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Nsbrasfca 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Nevada 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Naw  Hampshire 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Naw  Jsrssy 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

no 

Naw  Maxico 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Naw  York 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

North  Carolina 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

North  Oakota 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Ohio 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Oklahoma 

YES 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Orsgon 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

— ~ 

— — 

— 

Rhods  Island 

NO 

YES 

YES 

NO 

vet 

South  Carolina 

YES 

vet 
TBS 

yet 

T  CO 

YES 

YES 

South  Oakota 

YES 

YES 

YES 

kJ  A 

NA 

NA 

Tannssasa 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

NO 

Tsxas 

NO 

YES 

Yeo 

vea 
Tea 

T  CO 

Utah 

NO 

YES 

vet 

Vlt 

•  C* 

NO 

Vsrmont 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

MA 

Virginia  a/ 

— 

Washington 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NA 

MA 
NA 

Wsst  Virginia  a/ 

YES 

Wisconsin 

YCS 

YP* 

T  CO 

YES 

YES 

Wyoming 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

American  Samoa 

NO 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

Guam  a/ 

Northern  Marianas 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

NO 

PsJau 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

Puacto  Woo 

YES 

YES 

YES 

NO 

NO 

Virgin  Islands 

NO 

YES 

NO 

NO 

YES 

a/  Data  not  reported. 
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TaDIa  BSa  LEP  Students  Enrollad  in  Special  Programs  to  Mast  Tnair  Educational  Naada 

by  School  Typa  and  by  State  1991-92 


LEP  Enrollment 

LEP  Enrolled  In  Special 

Programs 

rireaiw  u&« 

EnroHed  In  9psciai  Programs 

Stats 

PubMe  Nonpublic 

Total 

Public  Nonpublic 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic 

Total 

Alabama 

1,071 

NA 

1,971 

474 

NA 

474 

26.4 

NA 

28.4 

Alaska 

12.066 

0 

12.096 

12,066 

0 

12.099 

100.0 

• 

100.0 

Arizona 

67,366 

9.543 

76.941 

59.627 

2.066 

90.726 

67.0 

24.9 

80.0 

Arkansas a/ 

— 

— 

— 

*— 

— 

California 

1,078,706 

NA  1 

,079,706 

921.511 

NA 

821.611 

76.2 

NA 

76.2 

Colorado 

25,025 

NA 

26.026 

17.319 

NA 

17.316 

60.2 

NA 

86J 

Connecticut 

18.703 

NA 

19,703 

15.219 

NA 

16.216 

91.1 

NA 

61.1 

Delaware 

1.929 

157 

2.096 

907 

0 

607 

47.0 

0.0 

43.6 

Oi strict  of  Columbia 

3,491 

94 

3.566 

3,491 

52 

3.613 

100.0 

56.3 

66.6 

Florida 

97.219 

NA 

97.299 

93.926 

NA 

83.826 

86.2 

NA 

86.2 

Georgia 

7.917 

139 

7.966 

6.737 

0 

6,737 

882 

0.0 

84.7 

Hawaii 

10,335 

99 

10.433 

10.336 

0 

10,336 

100.0 

0.0 

96.1 

Idaho 

4.970 

10 

4,990 

4.247 

10 

4.257 

85.6 

100.0 

86.5 

iilinoia 

97.179 

NA 

97.179 

61,946 

NA 

61.846 

93.6 

NA 

93.9 

Indiana 

4.922 

NA 

4.922 

1.976 

NA 

1.676 

41.0 

NA 

41  0 

Iowa 

4.299 

151 

4.417 

4.133 

47 

4.180 

96.9 

31.1 

94.9 

Kanaaa 

6.006 

114 

9.190 

5.964 

0 

5.964 

99.3 

0.0 

96.6 

Kentucky 

1.54' 

NA 

1.544 

1.266 

15 

1.281 

82.0 

NA 

83.0 

Louisiana 

8.3CJ 

701 

9.040 

6.966 

NA 

6.856 

62.2 

NA 

75.6 

Maina 

1.962 

109 

1.770 

1.076 

63 

1.142 

64.8 

56.3 

64.5 

Maryland 

12,101 

479 

12.590 

12.101 

396 

12.486 

100.0 

80.4 

86.3 

Massachusette 

42.599 

314 

42.912 

36.043 

303 

38.346 

86.3 

99.6 

86.4 

Michigan 

36.720 

NA 

39.720 

19,476 

NA 

16.476 

50.3 

NA 

50.3 

Minnaaota 

15.799 

NA 

15.766 

15.036 

NA 

15.036 

96.4 

NA 

86.4 

Mlastaaippi 

1,749 

1.310 

3.056 

1.297 

1.277 

2.564 

73.6 

97.8 

83.6 

Missouri 

3.939 

512 

4.360 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Montana 

9,374 

450 

6.924 

3.946 

0 

3.846 

60.3 

0.0 

96.3 

Nsbraska 

1.905 

51 

1.956 

1.246 

16 

1.266 

66.2 

31.4 

mi 

Nevada 

10.094 

71 

10.736 

9.994 

40 

6.733 

90.9 

99.0 

90.7 

Naw  Hampahirs 

1,054 

91 

1.136 

561 

61 

972 

96.1 

100.0 

59.2 

New  Jaraay 

45.204 

2,311 

47.515 

46,204 

NA 

46,204 

100.0 

NA 

96.1 

Naw  Mexico 

94,307 

NA 

94.307 

50,226 

NA 

50,226 

78.1 

NA 

79.1 

Naw  York 

196.494 

19.373 

194.967 

148.700 

3.767 

152,473 

86.6 

19.4 

82.8 

North  Carolina 

7.029 

NA 

7.026 

3.044 

NA 

3.044 

43.3 

NA 

43.3 

North  Dakota 

9.079 

1.503 

9.676 

1.963 

173 

1,966 

21.0 

11.6 

18.6 

Ohio 

10.596 

579 

11.172 

9.062 

430 

8.492 

85.4 

74.7 

84.8 

Oklahoma 

19.393 

1.312 

17,706 

14.933 

28 

14.861 

90.6 

2.1 

83.9 

Oragon 

12.905 

NA 

12.606 

9.427 

NA 

8,427 

74.9 

NA 

74.9 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

,™-" 

Rhoda  laland 

7,949 

493 

9.142 

7,646 

463 

6,142 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

South  Carolina 

1,396 

70 

1.499 

1.106 

70 

1,176 

79.4 

100.0 

9A  A 

aw.  4 

South  Dakota 

5.949 

3.113 

9.961 

2.866 

1.646 

A  M? 

AQ  A 
AW. A 

53.0 

50.9 

Tannaaaaa 

2.596 

97 

2.696 

2.516 

mrj 
%f 

2.566 

99.1 

100.0 

99.1 

Tsxas 

331.094 

919 

331,969 

AA  4  MA 

261 .936 

91  a 
a  is 

282.744 

89.2 

100.0 

99.2 

Utah 

23.696 

0 

23.599 

2.564 

0 

2.564 

11.0 

• 

11.0 

Varmont 

690 

30 

590 

266 

5 

300 

53.9 

16.7 

51.7 

Virginia  a/ 



_ 

^™ 

— 

— 

Washington 

33,904 

410 

34,314 

33.604 

167 

34  061 

100.0 

am  m 

aa  4 

Wast  Virginia  a/ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

Wisconsin 

14.976 

493 

15/.  96 

13  869 

78 

13.7N 

16.1 

AA  9 

so. a 

Wyoming 

1,706 

261 

1.866 

7aa 

1  OTP 

261 

1,941 

aa  a 
44.U 

100.0 

CA  A 

52.2 

[Total  U.S.  and  D.C. 

2.326.546 

44.229 

2.370,778 

1.867.944 

12.446 

1,860.066 

90.3 

29.1 

79.3 

Amariean  Samoa 

10,964 

924 

11.796 

4.497 

506 

4,£36 

40.9 

91.7 

42.4 

Guam  a/ 

— 

— 

Northsm  Ma/lanaa 

6.571 

1.736 

6.307 

3.069 

0 

3,066 

47.0 

0.0 

37.2 

Palau 

2.175 

949 

2.929 

1.599 

256 

1.847 

73.0 

40.0 

66.4 

Puerto  Rico 

32.116 

2.500 

34.919 

4.979 

NA 

4.876 

16.2 

NA 

14.1 

Virgin  Islands 

2.400 

0 

2.409 

836 

0 

836 

39.0 

• 

36.0 

1  Total  U.S..  O.C., 

26.9 

78.0 

1     And  Tsrrrtortas 

2.390.779 

49.937 

2,430.712 

1.862.621 

13.216 

1.866.737 

76.1 
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Tabts  B5t>  LEP  Students  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs  to  MM  Th*r  Educational  Naada 

by  School  Typa  and  by  Stat*  1990-91 


LEP  Enrollment 

LEP  Enrolled  in 

Special  Programs  f 

•ereent  LEP  Enroled  in  Special  Programe 

dut« 

FubHo  NoopgWta 

Total 

Public  NonpubOe 

ToteJ 

Puttta 

Nonpublic 

Total 

Alabama 

103 

1.092 

291 

0 

291 

27J 

0.0 

24.8 

Alaska 

11,164 

0 

11.194 

11. 194 

o 

11.194 

100.0 

• 

100.0 

Arizona 

99,  §13 

9.S14 

99.727 

59  «99 

1,379 

54.010 

97.9 

23.7 

82.2 

Arkansas 

o 

2.000 

ft 
SI 

v 

0 

0.0 

• 

0.0 

California 

oaa  aa* 

UA 

999.492 

7A9  AAA 

NA 

742.994 

78.3 

NA 

78.3 

Coiorado 

1 7, 1 17 

o 

17.117 

9  749 

o 

9.749 

99.7 

• 

59.7 

Connecticut 

14  lit 

1 ,  1 WA 

19.999 

14  704 
1 9,  /MO 

49A 

15.141 

92.9 

39.9 

89.1 

Delaware 

1  109 
i  >  •wa> 

197 

1.999 

■  999 

o 

999 

49.1 

0.0 

44.9 

District  of  Columbia 

3  272 

S7 

3.399 

2.799 

o 

2.799 

84.9 

0.0 

82.4 

Florida 

•9  M7 

a9,im/ 

MA 
N4 

93.937 

A4  749 

99,  f  9* 

NA 

94.742 

77.1 

NA 

77.1 

Georgia 

a  499 

ioa 

9.921 

9  039 

o 

9.039 

94.0 

0.0 

87.2 

Hawaii 

a  aaa 

7a 

9.730 

9.954 

49 

9.999 

100.0 

59.2 

99.7 

Idaho 

t  A99 

Ci 

3.999 

1  ASA 

a 

3.497 

87.9 

19.7 

87.0 

Illinois 

re,^¥i 

MA 

79.291 

71  A4T7 

f  1  ,99/ 

NA 

71.997 

90.9 

NA 

90.6 

Indiana 

A  tkTf\ 

4,0/w 

KJA 

4.970 

1  S14 

I  .9  IS 

NA 

1.115 

39.9 

NA 

38.9 

Iowa 

1  99 

3.708 

3.299 

27 

3.329 

92.1 

22.1 

§9.6 

Kansas 

4.0/0 

91 

4,991 

4  AAA 
9,99V 

MA 

4.440 

97.2 

NA 

96.3 

Ksntucky  a/ 



wmm 

^m 

Louisiana 

r  ,004 

AQ1 

1.349 

5  799 

MA 

5.799 

78.4 

NA 

69.1 

Mains 

1 .943 

4U 

1.993 

7A4 

f  WO 

749 

39.3 

100.0 

37.9 

Maryland 

1  9  947 

AAA 

12,701 

12  230 

351 

12.591 

99.8 

79.1 

99.1 

MessAchusetts 

42,299 

910 

42.909 

97  OA7 

4ve> 

39.299 

898 

99.9 

89.9 

Michigan 

37.1 12 

MA 

37.112 

1A  AAA 

MA 

11.049 

49.9 

NA 

48.9 

Minnssota 

13.1 52 

02 

13,204 

19  AAA 
1  A,V9V 

9 

12.992 

09.7 

3.8 

88.3 

Mississippi 

1  .941 

1,11c 

2.753 

MA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Missouri 

m 

Ni 

3,118 

3,227 

599 

3.815 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Montana 

9.202 

43* 

0,939 

MA 

MA 

2.299 

NA 

NA 

34.2 

Nebraska 

1 ,224 

1,257 

Q9A 

2 

940 

79.9 

8.1 

74.6 

Nsveda 

1  993 

74 

9.097 

1,799 

91 

8.930 

97.9 

82.4 

67.5 

Nsw  Hampshire 

1  099 

91 

1.149 

114 

37 

991 

78.0 

90.7 

74.3 

Nsw  Jsrssy 

A  7  4AA 

4  r  ,3QU 

3  910 

90.770 

47,990 

NA 

47,599 

100.0 

NA 

93.7 

Nsw  Mexico 

NA 

73.909 

53*109 

NA 

93.109 

72.2 

NA 

72.2 

Nsw  York 

1AO  414 
19l#  ,9  1  9 

it  aa4 

199.209 

149,911 

4,477 

151.099 

99.1 

23.9 

89.6 

North  Carolina 

II  AAA 

9.030 

3,074 

30 

3,104 

51.2 

100.0 

51.5 

North  Dakota 

A  VA4 

AAA 
99© 

7.117 

1  999 

72 

2.090 

29.5 

19.2 

26.6 

Ohio 

S  474 

417 

1.992 

2.593 

194 

2,717 

29.8 

39.3 

30.2 

Oklahoma 

14,994 

1.299 

18.990 

1,439 

NA 

8.439 

57.8 

NA 

53.2 

Oregon 

7.957 

NA 

7.597 

3,129 

NA 

3,129 

41.4 

NA 

41 .4 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rhode  Island 

7,932 

NA 

7.932 

7.932 

NA 

7,932 

100.0 

NA 

100.0 

South  Carolina  a/ 

— 

— 

■  — 

— 

South  Dakota 

3.394 

3.297 

9.991 

2.599 

1.299 

3.994 

79.8 

39.9 

57.7 

Tennessee) 

3.979 

91 

3.999 

3.490 

50 

3.939 

97.2 

91.7 

99.4 

Texae 

311,792 

1,45* 

919  994 

299.469 

1.492 

299  910 

91.9 

100.0 

91.9 

man 

14,939 

27 

14  AAA 

3.179 

0 

3.179 

21.4 

0.0 

21 .4 

Vermont 

479 

29 

800 

299 

0 

299 

90.9 

0.0 

57.9 

Virginia  a/ 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

Washington 

29,479 

173 

29.949 

29.473 

107 

29.999 

100.0 

91.9 

99.6 

Wsst  Virginia 

224 

7 

231 

57 

0 

87 

29.4 

0.0 

24.7 

Wisconsin 

14,994 

114 

14.949 

13.770 

90 

13.890 

94.7 

70.2 

946 

Wyoming 

1  AAA 

1.919 

999 

190 

899 

41.4 

79.8 

49.1 

|TotalU.S.andD.C. 

2,132.142 

41.431 

2.173.573 

1.713.991 

11.199 

1.727.129 

90.4 

27.0 

79.8  | 

American  Samoa 

10.344 

1.499 

11.942 

4.019 

179 

4.899 

39.9 

88.3 

41.3 

Quam 

2.309 

NA 

2.309 

2.309 

NA 

2.309 

100.0 

NA 

100.0 

Northern  Marianas 

9.119 

1.790 

7.899 

2.515 

0 

2.818 

43.2 

0.0 

33.2 

Patau 

2.9// 

909 

3.499 

2.977 

909 

3.499 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Puerto  Woo 

31.819 

2.209 

33.722 

4.779 

0 

4.779 

19.2 

0.0 

14.2 

Virgin  Islands  a/ 

Total  U.S..  O.C. 

And  Territories      2.164,809       47.694  2.232.800         1,729.699       12.691     1,749.109  7M 


a/  Data  not  reported. 
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Tabl*  B5c      Chang**  in  LEP  Enrollment,  LEP  Enrollmanl  In  Special  Program*,  and  P*rc*nt  LEP  Enrolled  In  Special 
Programs  to  M**t  Th*lr  Educational  N**ds,  by  School  Typ*  and  by  State  1990-91  to  1991-92 


Change  in  IE?  Enrollment 

Changa  in  UEP  In  SpaciaJ  Programs 

H  Changa  in  LEP  Enrolled  in  Specif  Programs 

stata 

Pubis  NonpubUe 

Total 

Public  NonpuWo 

TotaJ 

Putfte 

Nonpublic 

Total 

Alabama 

723 

NA 

919 

213 

NA 

213 

91.9 

NA 

61.6 

AJstka 

172 

0 

972 

672 

0 

972 

7.9 

• 

7.6 

Arizona 

7,4*6 

2.729 

10.214 

5.996 

720 

9.719 

11.4 

52.2 

12.4 

Arkansas  «/ 

_ 



—  ■ 

— 

— 

CaJifomia 

92,243 

NA 

92*243 

79.667 

NA 

79.657 

10.9 

NA 

10.9 

Colorado 

7,139 

NA 

7.636 

7,572 

NA 

7,572 

77.7 

NA 

77.7 

Connecticut 

us 

(26a^ 

n  1 

9  11 

NA 

76 

3.6 

NA 

0.5 

Daiawara 

127 

117 

22 

0 

22 

2.5 

• 

2.6 

District  of  Columbia 

166 

7 

196 

963 

52 

746 

25.0 

• 

29.9 

Florida 

13  1/11 
1  «,<JO  1 

NA 

13,361 

16,063 

NA 

16.063 

26.6 

NA 

29.5 

Qsorgia 

1 ,386 

(331) 

1.034 

701 

o 

701 

11.6 

• 

11.6 

Hawaii 

6S1 

22 

703 

661 

(46) 

636 

7.1 

(100.0) 

6.6 

Idaho 

1  oia 

964 

796 

1 

790 

22.6 

11.1 

22.6 

Illinois 

7  117 

NA 

7,667 

9,962 

NA 

9.992 

13.6 

NA 

13.6 

Indiana 

1 M 

152 

191 

NA 

191 

6.6 

NA 

1.6 

lowa 

6S3 

29 

712 

934 

20 

954 

253 

74.1 

25.7 

Kanaaa 

1.519 

1,524 

NA 

1.524 

34.3 

NA 

343 

Kantucky  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Louisiana 

ON 

10 

996 

1,066 

NA 

1.068 

19.6 

NA 

11.9 

Mains 

l«ei; 

(213) 

374 

23 

367 

53.0 

57  5 

53.3 

Maryland 

MSA 

35 

(121) 

(1291 

34 

(66) 

(1.1) 

9.7 

(0.9) 

Massachusstts 

302 

4 

306 

46 

4 

50 

0.1 

1.3 

0.1 

Michigan 

NA 

(302) 

427 

NA 

427 

2.4 

NA 

2.4 

Minnssota 

9  817 

NA 

2.566 

2,056 

NA 

2.064 

15.9 

NA 

15.6 

Mississippi 

107 

196 

306 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Missouri 

61 1 

(791 

536 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Montana 

1  f  m, 

17 

166 

NA 

NA 

1,577 

NA 

NA 

66.6 

Nabrasfca 

«Hi  1 

1| 

566 

311 

14 

326 

332 

700.0 

34.6 

Nevada 

1.661 

(3) 

1.676 

916 

(12) 

903 

10.4 

(16.7) 

10.2 

Nsw  Hampshirs 

f31  \ 

\**  •  # 

20 

(11) 

(223| 

44 

(176) 

(27.4) 

119.9 

(21.0) 

Naw  Jarsay 

(tost 

(3.25^ 

(2,356) 

NA 

(2,366) 

(6.0) 

NA 

(8-0) 

Nsw  Msxico 

/g  ige\ 

NA 

(9.166) 

(2,976) 

NA 

(2.976) 

(6.4) 

NA 

(5.4) 

Naw  York 

15,970 

679 

19.946 

2,066 

(710) 

1.366 

1.4 

(18.9) 

0.9 

North  Carolina 

1 ,029 

NA 

966 

(30) 

NA 

(60) 

(1.0) 

NA 

(1.9) 

North  Dakota 

1 .334 

1.056 

2.362 

(263) 

101 

(166) 

(14.6) 

140.3 

(9.3) 

Ohio 

2.021 

156 

2.160 

6,466 

266 

6.766 

2546 

192.2 

246.0 

Oklahoma 

1,799 

46 

1.646 

6.366 

NA 

6.426 

75.6 

NA 

76.2 

Or  agon 

s  oaa 

NA 

5.046 

6.301 

NA 

6.301 

201.6 

NA 

201.6 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Rhoda  Island 

17 

NA 

510 

17 

NA 

510 

0.2 

NA 

6.7 

South  Carolina  a/ 

— 

MM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

South  Dakota 

2.464 

(164) 

2.270 

293 

360 

973 

11.3 

29,9 

17.4 

Tsnnssasa 

(1.010) 

(14) 

(1.024) 

(991) 

17 

(644) 

(27.6) 

34.0 

(26.7) 

Taxas 

19.272 

(637) 

ia  tM 

(3.526) 

(637) 

(4,166) 

(1.2) 

(43.9) 

(1.5) 

Utah 

9.766 

(27) 

S  79a 

(966) 

0 

(566) 

(16.7) 

• 

(19.7) 

Vermont 

76 

5 

60 

7 

5  * 

12 

2.4 

♦ 

4.2 

Virginia  a/ 



— 



— 

— 

— — 

— — 

Washington 

5,431 

237 

5,666 

5,431 

90 

6,611 

16.1 

74.9 

19.3 

West  Virginia  a/ 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■MB 

Wisconsin 

146 

366 

611 

(60) 

(2) 

(66) 

(07) 

(2.5) 

(0.7) 

Wyoming 

mm 

&m 

77 

Si 

101 

166 

7.6 

53.2 

17.9 

|TotaJU.S.  andD.C. 

194.404 

2,766 

197,202 

153.963 

1.293 

162.969 

6.0 

11.9 

9.9 

American  Samoa 

920 

(674) 

(64) 

466 

(966) 

106 

11.6 

(42.0) 

2.P 

Guam  aV 

Northern  Marianae 

753 

(14) 

736 

573 

0 

573 

22.6 

• 

22.1 

Paiau 

(802) 
903 

(161) 

(•63) 

(1.0961 

(600) 

(1.639) 

(40.7) 

(66.0) 

(47  0) 

Puarto  Woo 

264 

967 

100 

NA 

100 

2.1 

NA 

2.1 

Virgin  Islands  a/ 

Total  U.S..  D.C. 


And  TSTTttorisa       196.966        2.243    166,212  152.636  366  166.633 

a/ Data  not  raportsd. 
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Tabio  B6i  LEP  Studonts  Who  Could  B#noffl  From  but  aro  not  Enrdlod  In  SpaciaJ  Program*  to  M«t 

Thalr  Educational  Notdi,  by  School  Typa  md  by  Static  1991-92 


Total  l& 

LEP  Not  Enrolled  in  SpacieJ  Programs 

Pert 

tent  LE?  Not  Enrolled 

Stat* 

Pufaste 

Nonpublic 

Total 

Public 

Nonpublic 

Total 

PubUc 

HMuyJftn 

TttfftJ 

Alabama 

1,f71 

NA 

1.071 

1.197 

NA 

1.197 

71 .9 

NA 

71  A 

Alaska 

12.000 

0 

12.050 

0 

0 

o 

0.0 

0.0 

Arizona 

07,300 

9.543 

75.941 

9.771 

0.440 

15  21a 

13.0 

75  a 

9fl  ft 

Arkansas  a/ 

CaJifornia 

1.070.700 

NA 

1.079.709 

5*7  ita 

<9f ,  1 99 

NA 

9S7  1  ftft 

*»# ,  iee 

23.9 

MA 

M  ft 

Colorado 

25.029 

NA 

25.029 

7  707 

NA 

7  Tft7 

»  .»  w 

30.9 

MA 

aft  1 

Connecticut 

16.703 

NA 

19.703 

1.497 

NA 

1  4ft  7 

9.9 

NA 

«  a 

Oelaware 

1.920 

157 

2.090 

1  fl99 

157 

1  17A 

1,1  ff 

53.0 

1  Aft  ft 

1  vu.u 

ftft  ft 

District  of  Columbia 

3.401 

94 

3.590 

ft 

42 

ft9 

0.0 

44.7 

1  9 

Rorida 

07.200 

NA 

97.299 

13  403 

NA 

13  aas 

13.9 

NA 

13  ft 

Georgia 

7.117 

139 

7.960 

1  nan 

1  ift 
i  j# 

1  91ft 

1  ,ft  IS 

13.9 

1  ftft  ft 

ift  a 

i3.a 

Hawaii 

10.335 

99 

10.433 

o 

gg 

99 

0.0 

100.0 

o  a 

Idaho 

4.970 

10 

4.990 

79a 

14.5 

0.0 

1ft  ft 

Illinois 

•7.170 

NA 

97.179 

9,«Mf 

MA 

9.1 

MA 

A  1 

0, 1 

Indiana 

4122 

NA 

4.922 

9  aaa 

NA 

2  ftftA 

59.0 

NA 

59.0 

towa 

4.209 

151 

4.417 

104 

2a7 

3.1 

99.9 

5.4 

Kan  tat 

6.000 

114 

9.190 

102 

1 14 

219 

1.7 

100.0 

3.5 

Kantucky 

1.544 

NA 

1.544 

91S 

sa 

9aa 

15.2 

MA 

17  A 

[  ouiwAnA 

1.339 

701 

9.040 

1  aai 

MA 

1  ftftj 

17.9 

MA 

1 A  ft 

Mama 

1.002 

109 

1.770 

ftA9 

1  ii 

l 

ft9ft 

20.0 

in  9 

in  a 

40.9 

Mftrviftnd 

12,101 

479 

12.590 

ft 

Aft. 

Aft 

0.0 

ia  a 
1  v.« 

ft  7 

42.509 

314 

42.912 

4.556 

4.590 

10.7 

3.5 

10.9 

Michigan 

39.720 

NA 

39.720 

is  9ia 

fir* 

1ft  946 

49.7 

MA 

ftft  7 

Minnesota 

15.700 

NA 

15.790 

7ia 

MA 

7M 

4.9 

MA 

ft  a 

IW  ♦  w  w  p  J/1 

1.749 

1.310 

3.059 

ftA1 

ftAA 

20.4 

2  A 

1S  9 

m  i  hwwi  i 

3.939 

512 

4.350 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

9.374 

450 

9.924 

2  520 

400 

2,070 

30.7 

100.0 

43.7 

Nabradca 

1.900 

51 

1.950 

30 

501 

30.9 

99.9 

31.9 

Navada 

10.004 

71 

10.730 

aao 

22 

1  002 

9.2 

31 .0 

9.3 

Naw  H*mDfthirft 

1.054 

$1 

1.130 

350 

27 

310 

34.0 

33.3 

33.9 

Naw  Jaraay 

45.204 

2.311 

47.515 

0 

NA 

0 

0.0 

NA 

0.0 

Now  Maxico 

04.307 

NA 

94.307 

10,597 

NA 

10.007 

20.9 

NA 

25.9 

Naw  York 

109.494 

19.373 

194.997 

19,770 

15.000 

32,304 

10.1 

90.9 

17.5 

North  Carolina 

7.029 

NA 

7.020 

200 

NA 

299 

3.9 

NA 

3.9 

North  Dakota 

9.079 

1.503 

9.S79 

0,390 

1,330 

7,713 

70.0 

99.9 

10.5 

Ohio 

10.500 

579 

11,172 

1 ,544 

140 

1,990 

14.0 

29.3 

15.1 

Oklahoma 

\^  f\i  eaa  iwitai 

19.303 

1,312 

17,700 

1,590 

1,204 

2,944 

9.9 

97.9 

19.1 

Oregon 

12.000 

NA 

12.909 

3.179 

NA 

3,179 

25.2 

NA 

25.2 

Pennsylvania  a/ 

Rhode  Island 

7.040 

403 

9.142 

0 

0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

South  Carolina 

1.390 

70 

1.490 

297 

0 

297 

20.9 

0.0 

19.9 

South  Dakota 

5,040 

3.113 

0,001 

3,010 

1.410 

4.429 

.  51.5 

40.9 

49.4 

Tannaaaaa 

2.590 

97 

2,030 

50 

0 

50 

1.9 

00 

1.9 

Taxaa 

331.004 

919 

331.900 

40.120 

0 

49,126 

14.9 

0.0 

14.9 

Utah 

23.900 

0 

23.500 

21 .014 

0 

21,014 

M  ft 

19.0 

Vermont 

990 

30 

500 

256 

25 

290 

AM  A 

93.3 

44.3 

Virginia  a/ 

Washington 

30,004 

410 

34.314 

0 

223 

223 

0.0 

54.4 

0.6 

Watt  Virginia  a/ 

Wi  icon  tin 

14.070 

490 

15.150 

990 

400 

1.401 

9.9 

139 

92 

Wyoming 

1,700 

201 

1.990 

992 

73 

990 

51.7 

29.1 

47.9 

|  Total  U.S.  and  D.C. 

2.320,940 

44.220 

2,370.770 

493.597 

29.494 

492.041 

19.5 

94.3 

20.3 

American  Samoa 

10.004 

924 

11.700 

9,477 

.310 

0.701 

99.1 

30.3 

57.9 

Guam  a/ 

Northern  Marianas 

9.971 

1,739 

9.307 

3.493 

1,730 

9.219 

53.0 

100.0 

92.9 

Palau 

2.170 

040 

2.923 

507 

390 

970 

27.0 

00.0 

34.9 

Puerto  Woo 

32.119 

2.500 

34.919 

27.244 

2.900 

20.744 

94.9 

100.0 

96.9 

Virgin  Islands 

2.400 

0 

2.409 

1.501 

0 

1,991 

99.0 

ft 

90.0 

Total  U.S.,  D.C. 

And  Ttrrttortos     2.390.770       40,037     2.430,712        402.930        33.300         520,334  20.7 


a/ Data  not  reported. 
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Table  B6b 


LEP  Students  Who  Could  Benefit  From  but  are  not  Enrolled  in  Special  Programs  to  Mm 
Thoir  Educational  Neede,  by  School  Typo  and  by  Stat*  1990-91 


Total  IMP 

LEP  Not  EnroMod  in9po©W 

Proorama 

Pofooti 

LEP  Not  EnroNad 

w 

PubHe 

fanputo+ic 

Total 

PuWc 

Total 

F  o«c  Nonpuboo 

Total 

aIaHaria 

949 

103 

1,092 

949 

103 

1.062 

lOv.O 

1n#l  ft 

100.0 

AiaOftA 

11,114 

o 

11,194 

11.194 

0 

11,194 

4  Aft  ft 

100.0 

• 

100.0 

Arizona 

69.913 

5.914 

•9.727 

7  9A1 

4,499  ' 

11.717 

12.2 

79.3 

17.$ 

Ark  ad  MS 

2.000 

o 

2.000 

ua 
NA 

MA 

NA 

0.0 

NA 

0.0 

California 

AAA  4A9 

009,^eyaf 

AAA  4A9 

AAA 

243,909 

MA 

243.909 

24.7 

NA 

24.7 

Cot  of  ado 

17  ia7 

If 

17  1A7 

7.441 

kl  A 

NA 

7.441 

43.3 

NA 

43.3 

Coo  n#c  tic  ut 

1  ft  a  •  A 

1  1 M 
l  ,lv# 

1A  AAA 

1  1  i/t 

1 ,  lOU 

AA7 

90/ 

1.947 

7.4 

90.6 

10>9 

wfllWIll 

1  .$02 

197 

1.999 

7ia 

147 

10/ 

$99 

39.9 

100.0 

44.9 

uittnCi  or  uoiumom 

4,4/4 

■r 

3  369 

4AA 

o 

504 

15.4 

0.0 

15.0 

Florida 

$3,937 

NA 

$3,937 

10  1AA 
IV,  1 1PO 

NA 

19.199 

22.9 

NA 

22.9 

Qaorgia 

6  422 

499 

9.921 

399 

4AM 
400 

$96 

<  6.0 

100.0 

12.$ 

Hawaii 

7A 

9  730 

V.994 

11 

9.999 

100.0 

40.$ 

99.5 

lUSulO 

3.932 

54 

3.994 

41 A 

a  i  v 

44 

573 

13.2 

100.0 

14.4 

Illinois 

79.291 

NA 

79.291 

7  m 

r  ,444 

NA 

7.434 

9.4 

NA 

9.4 

Indiana 

at  arm 

NA 

4.970 

9  AM 

NA 

2.$99 

91.1 

NA 

91.1 

Iowa 

3.593 

122 

3.709 

244 

AA 

379 

7.9 

77.9 

10.2 

Kansaa 

4,P/  V 

91 

4.991 

991 

44  1 

NA 

221 

4.9 

NA 

47 

Kantucky  a/ 

~~~ 

Louisiana 

7  Mi 

991 

$.349 

9  KM 
2.9QV 

NA 

2.599 

33.4 

NA 

30.7 

Mains 

1  041 

in 

1 .693 

1  iia 

Q 

u 

1,239 

93.7 

0.0 

92.4 

Maryland 

1  2.29/ 

12  701 

97 

2/ 

Oil 

120 

0.2 

20.9 

0.9 

Massachusetts 

42,  ZOO 

110 

42  909 

4  9#A 
4.  ZOO 

4.310 

10.2 

3.5 

10.1 

Michigan 

17  119 
Jr  ,1  la 

NA 

37.112 

14  A4A 

NA 

19.049 

49.9 

NA 

49.9 

Minnasota 

111  A9 

94 

13.204 

179 

1/4 

4A 

222 

1.3 

99.2 

1.7 

Mississippi 

1  JL4  1 
1  .04  1 

1  119 

2.753 

1  oa 
loo 

1 
4 

199 

11.9 

0.3 

7.2 

Missouri 

1  <917 

4AA 

3  $19 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Montana 

n  9A9 

433 

9.939 

NA 
HA 

NA 

4,397 

NA 

NA 

99.9 

NSDrasKa 

1  99*4 

33 

1.257 

2oo 

11 

317 

23.4 

93.9 

26.2 

Navada 

a  aai 

f  + 

9  097 

914 
214 

11 

227 

9  4 

4.* 

17  A 

2.5 

Naw  Hampshirs 

1  aaa 
i  ,U4© 

A1 

1.149 

271 

24 

299 

25.0 

39.3 

25.7 

Now  Jartav 

47.560 

3.210 

50.770 

o 

NA 

0 

0.0 

NA 

0.0 

PiOW  MOJOCO 

73.509 

NA 

73.909 

94  9At 

NA 

24.292 

33.0 

NA 

33.0 

NS)W  TOrX 

149  514 

19.994 

199.209 

9  AAA 

14,217 

17.120 

1.9 

79.1 

10.2 

North  carotins 

A  AAA 

30 

9,030 

AA7 
OO/ 

NA 

997 

19.0 

NA 

16.9 

North  Dakota 

a  749 

O,  r  4iC 

449 

7.197 

4  7AA 

4,/0O 

373 

6.129 

70.5 

$3.9 

71.4 

Ohio 

a  K7ft 

417 

9.992 

A  A94 

0.U22 

9  ci 

9.279 

70.2 

AM  7 

94.7 

99.9 

/\Lla»  W    a  —  a 

Oklahoma 

14  4A4 
14,3114 

1  9AA 

15.990 

13  510 

NA 

13.610 

a*  A 

NA 

$9.2 

Of  agon 

7  567 

NA 

7.567 

4.431 

NA 

4.431 

4A  A 

9)4. 0 

NA 

59.9 

P#inn*vl  vahi  a  a/ 

— 

— 

7  932 

NA 

7.932 

7.932 

NA 

7.992 

1AA  0 
1  W.U 

NA 

100.0 

South  Carolina  a/ 

91.5 

42.3 

*tr«rtt*  nakr  ratal 

3.394 

3.297 

9.991 

799 

2,029 

2.927 

235 

Tannaaaaa 

3.579 

§1 

3.990 

99 

31 

130 

2.9 

39.3 

3.9 

Taxaa 

311.792 

1.492 

313.234 

29.324 

NA 

29,324 

$.4 

NA 

A  M 

4.* 

Utah 

14.939 

27 

14.990 

11.994 

27 

I  1  441 

I I  .OO  1 

79.9 

100.0 

7a  a 

f  4.0 

Varmont 

479 

29 

500 

212 

0 

919 
214 

44.9 

0.0 

42.4 

Virginia  a/ 

— 

«T  HOT  III  1  \g  1 

Waa*  Vlrainia 

29,479 
224 

173 

7 

29,949 

231 

0 

197 

99 

7 

99 

174 

0.0 
74.9 

39.2 

100.0 

0.2 
76.3 

»»  1  OTt*\^  1  Wl  1 1 

14.994 

114 

14.949 

794 

34 

709 

5.3 

29.9 

6.4 

Wyoming 

1.990 

239 

1.919 

999 

49 

1.094 

AA  A 

oo.o 

20.9 

93.9 

|  Total  U.S.  and  D.C. 

2,132,142 

41.491 

2.173.673 

449,400 

23,392 

474.129 

20.9 

59.4 

21.9 

American  Samoa 

10.344 

1.499 

11.942 

9.329 

922 

9.947 

n.1 

41.6 

59.7 

Guam 

2,309 

NA 

2.309 

2.309 

NA 

2.309 

100.0 

NA 

100.0 

Norttarn  Marianaa 

5.919 

1.790 

7.599 

3.303 

1.790 

9.099 

59$ 

100.0 

99$ 

Palftu 

2.977 

$09 

3.499 

2.977 

909 

3.499 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Puano  Woo 

31.519 

2.209 

33.722 

29,741 

2,209 

29.947 

$4.9 

100.0 

99.9 

Virgin  ls*ay>dsa/ 

Total  U.9..  D.C. 
And  Tsffitoriaa 


2.194.909 


47.9*4  2432,500 


497,759 


29.749 


920.971 


22.3 


90.3 


23.3 


a/  Data  not  r sport sd. 
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Table  B6c       Oi*nQ*o  in  LEP  Enrollment.  LEP  not  Enrolled  In  Special  Program*,  and  Percent  LEP  not  Enrolled 

in  Special  Program*  To  Meet  Their  Educational  Need*,  by  School  Type  and  by  State:  1990-91  to  1991-92 


Chang*  in  LEP  Enrollment 

Changa  in  LEP  Not  in  Spocial  Programa 

H  Changa  in  LEP  Not  in  S| 

DactaJ  Prog  ram  a 

Slat* 

Putoao  Nonpublic 

Total 

PubUc  Nonpublic 

Total 

Puttie  Nonpublic 

Total 

722 

NA 

249 

NA 

14* 

29.1 

NA 

13.9 

MISSUS 

•72 

0 

(11.194) 

0 

(11  iaa) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

7,4*1 

2.72* 

10  914 

1.4*0 

2.000 

3,4*9 

20.5 

45.3 

29.9 

NUfini  ar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

~~ 

waiiiQfriMi 

92.24* 

NA 

92,243 

13.377 

NA 

11  ITT 

5.5 

NA 

9.9 

Color  Ado 

7,339 

NA 

7,939 

299 

NA 

3.0 

NA 

3.9 

Connecticut 

•  18 

NA 

(2*0f 

307 

NA 

riant 

29.0 

NA 

f19  SI 

127 

(10) 

11/ 

304 

(10) 

4¥4 

42.3 

(9.0) 

33.2 

UlVUlCI  Of  vOIUmDII 

19* 

7 

10A 

(504) 

42 

(100.0) 

(91  71 

13.351 

NA 

11  U1 

(5.732) 

NA 

(ft  7191 

(29.9) 

NA 

(29.9) 

GaOfgia 

1.3*6 

(3*1) 

1 .094 

994 

(301) 

179.9 

(72.3) 

37.9 

Hawaii 

9*1 

22 

(•.•54) 

97 

(v.oa/j 

(100.0) 

219.1 

(99  01 

idano 

1.03* 

(44) 

r-#a 

204 

(54) 

30.3 

(100.0) 

29.2 

tiiinoiv 

7.**7 

NA 

7, 197 

(2,105) 

NA 

/9  iftm 

(29.3) 

NA 

(29.3) 

Indiana 

152 

NA 

1  &9 

102 

(•) 

NA 

(aft 
w 

(0.3) 

NA 

(0.31 

Iowa 

6*3 

29 

712 

(151) 

9 

(142) 

(53.2) 

9.5 

(37.5) 

Kan  tat 

1.4** 

23 

1  ,01  V 

(119) 

NA 

fA 
W 

(53.3) 

NA 

(2  31 

KantucKy  a/ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Louiaiana 

9*5 

10 

999 

(1.079) 

NA 

(1,079) 

(42.1) 

(42  1) 

Maina 

(211) 

99 

(213) 

(759) 

14* 

/mm 

(91.1) 

(49  31 

Maryland 

(159) 

35 

(121) 

(27) 

1 

(ZV) 

(100.0) 

1.1 

(21  71 

Maaaachuaatta 

302 

4 

3091 

25* 

0 

9.0 

0.0 

5.9 

Michigan 

M2) 

NA 

fVVM 

(302) 

197 

NA 

107 

1.1 

NA 

1.1 

*  <  A  — 

Mtnnaaota 

2.917 

NA 

2,5** 

5*1 

NA 

<1  1 

91  1 

325.2 

NA 

230.2 

Mlaataaippi 

107 

199 

30* 

295 

30 

9ca 

4VO 

139.2 

1.000.0 

149.2 

Miaaouri 

911 

(79) 

535 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Montana 

172 

17 

19* 

NA 

NA 

/  4  aaai 
(i  ,4aaj 

NA 

NA 

(31.9) 

NaoraaKa 

591 

11 

500 

270 

4 

974 
4/ ^ 

94.4 

12.9 

99.4 

Navada 

1.9*1 

(3) 

1 ,97a 

79* 

9 

77B 

try  m 
307.  a 

aa  9 

341.4 

Naw  Hampahira 

(31) 

20 

V1  u 

97 

3 

90 

32.1 

12.5 

30.9 

Maw  JirMu 

(2.356) 

(19*1 

(4.490J 

0 

NA 

0 

NA 

• 

naw  Maxico 

(9.1**) 

NA 

(9,1991 

(7.***) 

NA 

(7  aan 

(31.9) 

NA 

(31.9) 

Naw  York 

15.970 

97* 

lO,D#a< 

13,979 

1,39* 

19,2*4 

479.0 

9.1 

99.2 

Nortn  Carolina 

1.02* 

NA 

lav 

(•••) 

NA 

(9991 

(72.0) 

NA 

(72.0) 

Nortn  u ax ota 

1.334 

1.05* 

2,902 

1.927 

967 

2  §94 

34.2 

259.9 

50.4 

Ohio 

2.021 

15* 

4  1*A 

2,  lav 

(4.479) 

(107) 

u  flan 

(74.4) 

(42.3) 

(73.1) 

Oklahoma 

1.79* 

4* 

1  m\AM 

i  >aaa> 

(11.950) 

NA 

M0  9901 

I  IW|W4W| 

/aa  a 

(9J.9) 

MA 

(79.9) 

Oragon 

5.04* 

NA 

5,04* 

(1.253) 

NA 

(1.253) 

(29.3) 

MA 

(29.3) 

pAnnMHuintA  A  / 
rwnnijifinii  wj 

MA 

nnooa  iwano 

17 

NA 

510 

(7.932) 

NA 

(7,932) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

South  Carolina  a/ 

— 

90UU1  UIKOU 

2.4*4 

(1541 

9  97ft 

2.211 

(•10) 

1,901 

27*7 

(33.1) 

599 

Tannaaaao 

(1.010) 

(14) 

(1.024) 

(49) 

(31) 

(•0) 

(40.5) 

(100.0) 

(91.5) 

Taxaa 

19.272 

l«37) 

19,93* 

22.901 

NA 

22.901 

90.9 

NA 

99.9 

Utah 

(27) 

9.73* 

9,390 

(271 

9.33* 

90.3 

(100.0) 

7a  a 

Varmont 

7* 

5 

90 

99 

20.3 

19  1 

Virginia  a/ 

i 



Washington 

5,4*1 

237 

9,99* 

0 

1S7 

157 

• 

237.9 

237.9 

Waal  VI rain  la  a/ 

— 

Wlaconata 

*▼  1  a^r\^  1  ^Wi  I 

142 

3*9 

511 

232 

371 

90* 

30.4 

1.091.2 

75.9 

Wyoming 

2* 

52 

77 

(103) 

24 

(791 

/1ft  A 

40  0 

(7.9) 

|  Total  U.*.andD.C. 

1*4.404 

2.79* 

1*7.202 

7,197 

5.0*2 

7.912 

1.9 

21.9 

1.7 

Amarfcan  Samoa 

920 

(•74) 

(»4) 

152 

(30*| 

0*4) 

2.4 

(4*2) 

(2.2) 

Quama/ 

Northam  Maiianaa 

783 

(14) 

73* 

190 

(14) 

19* 

5.4 

(0.9) 

3.3 

Patau 

(502) 

(191) 

(••* 

(2.0*3) 

(420) 

(2,910) 

(79.1) 

(•I* 

(72.0) 

Puarto  FUco 

903 

204 

9*7 

50* 

2*4 

797 

1.9 

13.3 

2.9 

Virgin  laianda  tJ 

Total  U.S..  D.C. 

AmJTarrttoriaa      1*0,900        2,243    199,212  9,194        4,940  9,40* 


a/  Data  not  raportad. 
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Tatoia  B7       Numbtr  and  Ptrctnt  of  LEP  Students  Saxvajd  by  Foda/tl.  St*t6  and  Local  Programa 

by  Stat  6  and  by  Typa  of  Program:  1981-92 


Chaptar  1 

Migrant 

Evan  Start 

Emsrgancy  Immigrant 

Spatial  education 

9Uta 

nunivw  n 

roam 

Numbar    Pare  ant 

Numbar  Part 

►ant 

Numbar  P 

Koant 

Numbar 

^arcant 

Alabama 

NA 

NA 

NA 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

AJaaka 

1,174 

8.7 

1.101 

8.1 

38 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

1.438 

11.6 

Arizona 

13,566 

17.8 

4.087 

54 

148 

0.2 

16.001 

21.1 

6.266 

10.6 

Arkansas  a/ 

California 

43a.  477 

40.5 

88.188 

8.1 

NA 

NA 

348.086 

32.3 

62.466 

5.6 

Colorado 

•31 

3.3 

1.884 

7.8 

0 

0.0 

2.083 

6.3 

161 

0.6 

Connecticut 

6,467 

60.7 

1.872 

11.8 

4 

0.0 

3.887 

23.1 

2.388 

14.3 

Dalawara 

NA 

NA 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

District  of  Columbia 

55a 

15.8 

127 

3.6 

154 

4.3 

3.481 

97.4 

256 

7.2 

Florida 

20.463 

21.0 

4.887 

5.0 

£.156 

2.2 

33.510 

34.4 

6.608 

6.6 

Gaorgia 

121 

10.4 

573 

7.2 

NA 

NA 

3.848 

48.4 

157 

2.0 

Hawaii 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

2.804 

278 

0 

0.0 

Idaho 

1.154 

37.2 

2.776 

55.7 

72 

1.4 

468 

0.4 

188 

4.0 

Illinois 

aoa 

0.0 

2.038 

2.3 

NA 

NA 

38.844 

44.7 

2.588 

3.0 

Indiana 

$42 

17.5 

NA 

NA 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

278 

5.8 

Iowa 

407 

8.2 

473 

10.7 

NA 

NA 

224 

5.1 

76 

1.7 

Kansas 

1.843 

28.8 

2.522 

40.8 

28 

0.5 

2.186 

35.4 

116 

1.8 

Kantucky 

61 

4.0 

207 

13.4 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

36 

2  3 

Louisiana 

804 

7.7  , 

1.753 

18.4 

20 

0.2 

3.480 

38.6 

373 

4.1 

Main* 

41 

2.3 

41 

2.3 

0 

0.0 

267 

14.6 

24 

1.4 

Maryland 

1.878 

14.0 

0 

0.0 

6.218 

48.4 

282 

2.3 

84 

0.7 

Massachusstta 

7.345 

17.1 

4.084 

8.5 

0 

0.0 

17.070 

38.6 

11.378 

28.5 

Michigan 

NA 

NA 

25.408 

88.2 

1.807 

52 

3.616 

8.6 

NA 

NA 

Mlnnaaota 

3.388 

21.4 

675 

4.3 

31 

0.2 

1.360 

6.6 

•80 

5.6 

Miaaiaaippi 

1.056 

34.5 

182 

6.0 

16 

0.6 

0 

0.0 

226 

7.4 

Miaaouri 

3.313 

78.2 

72 

1.7 

41 

0.8 

847 

10.8 

NA 

NA 

Montana 

1.453 

21  3 

114 

1.7 

38 

0.8 

46 

0.7 

613 

7.5 

Nabraaka 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

47 

2.5 

Navada 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

} 

>4aw  Hampahira 

128 

11.3 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

26 

2.3 

Naw  Jaraay 

14.862 

31 .3 

270 

0.8 

NA 

NA 

21.283 

44.6 

1 ,388 

Z.v 

Naw  Maxtco 

22.775 

35.4 

2.480 

3.8 

<43 

0.2 

4.781 

7.4 

12.833 

20.1 

Naw  York 

72.488 

38.2 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

111,328 

60.2 

0 

0.0 

North  Carolina 

442 

8.3 

1.242 

17.7 

0 

0.0 

5 

0.1 

53 

0.1 

North  Dakota 

2.784 

28.1 

NA 

NA 

103 

1.1 

315 

3.3 

616 

6.5 

Ohio 

1.281 

11.3 

313 

2.8 

NA 

NA 

1.672 

16.0 

566 

5.0 

Oklahoma 

5.150 

28.1 

468 

2.6 

12 

0.1 

408 

2.3 

2.638 

14.0 

Oragon 

NA 

NA 

1,280 

10.0 

30 

0.2 

3,667 

28.0 

628 

5.0 

Pannayfvania  a/ 

87.6 

330 

4.1 

Rhoda  Island 

0 

0.0 

332 

4.1 

0 

0.0 

7.878 

South  Carolina 

144 

8.8 

5 

0  3 

A 
U 

0.0 

w 

0.0 

34 

2.3 

South  Dakota 

4    4  QA\ 

1 .198 

A 

I  J. 4 

1 

0.0 

300 

3.3 

0 

0.0 

2.287 

25.3 

Tannaaaaa 

231 

$.8 

16  2 

0 

0.0 

828 

31 .9 

•HI 

1  .9 

Taxaa 

121.873 

38.8 

14  an* 

4.1 

1.502 

0.5 

88.188 

20.6 

27.438 

6.3 

Utah 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

7.081 

28.6 

1.162 

4.6 

Varmont 

100 

17.2 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

40 

6.6 

Virginia  a/ 

780 

2.3 

Washington 

A  ft*a 

1 1  a 

8.527 

241 

387 

1  2 

11  aaa 

38.6 

Wast  Virginia  a/ 

QUA 

6.4 

Wisconsin 

1,181 

$.8 

280 

1.7 

14 

0.1 

1,181) 

/  .* 

Wyoming 

31  f 

18.8 

89 

3.1 

40 

2.0 

0 

0.0 

9A 

1  9 

i  .* 

lTotaiU.6.andD.C. 

781,011 

32.2 

182.388 

7.7 

13.408 

0.6 

728.820 

mm 

ft  A 

American  8amoa 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

46 

0.4 

Quam  a/ 

0.0 

186 

2.4 

Northam  Marianaa 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

Patau 

1.588 

883 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

183 

6.8 

Puarto  Wco  cV 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Virgin  Islands 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Total  U.6..0.C. 

153.170 

6.3 

And  Tarrttorie* 

784  f*8 

31.8 

182.388 

7.8 

13.408 

0.6 

728,820 

28.6 

a/  Data  not  raportad. 

bV  WorWara^adadupHca** 

a/  Ptja^f^r8**rt*dtotaJpa/tW^ 


ailmlnatad  from  this  analysis. 


T*bl«  B7 

(coot.) 


Number  and  Parcant  of  LEP  Studanta  Sarvad  by  Fadarai. 

by  Stat*  and  by  Typa  of  Program: 


State  and  Local  Program* 
1981-92 


Vocation*  Ediicadcn 

TBE 

ose 

SAIP 

naoant  A/rivals 

<*m*               Num*at  N 

if  cant 

Numbar  Pa 

rcant 

Numbar  Pat 

"oant 

Numbar  Pa 

rosfit 

Numbar  Part 

Wit 

Alabama 
Alaska 

NA 

U  A 

NA 

20.6 

o 

0.0 

124 

7.4 

0 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

9  A 

o 

0.0 

276 

2.3 

0 

0.0 

Arizona 

13,113 

16.2 

«4  1AA 

o 

V 

0.0 

4.616 

6.1 

0 

0.0 

Arkansas  a/ 

3.673 

California 

NA 

NA 

100,679 

a  4 
9.3 

OAS 

vaa 

ft  1 

VI.  1 

12  992 

1.2 

0.3 

Colorado 

0 

0.0 

491 

1.6 

0 

ft  ft 

0.0 

1  AAA 

4.2 

o 

0.0 

Connecticut 

417 

25 

379 

2.3 

1,000 

A  4 

0.0 

ft 
0 

a  a 

VI.VI 

0 

0.0 

Dalawara 

NA 

NA 

2 

0.1 

0 

4  4 

0.0 

a 

0  1 

VI.  .* 

0 

0.0 

District  of  Columbia 

116 

3.3 

200 

5.6 

A 

0 

0.0 

AAT 
•*/ 

9A  a 

0 

0.0 

Florida  b/ 

21,067 

21.7 

3,969 

3.6 

150 

0.2 

T4A 

/2V 

ft  7 

VI./ 

NA 

NA 

Gaorgia 

NA 

NA 

0 

0.0 

0 

4  4 

0.0 

ft 
VI 

0-0 

0 

0.0 

Hawaii 

0 

0.0 

364 

4  A 

3.9 

ft 
VI 

ft  ft 

VI.VI 

1  066 

10.4 

0 

0.0 

Idaho 

722 

14.5 

336 

6.7 

O 

ft  ft 

0.0 

1 .0 

0 

0.0 

Illinois 

NA 

NA 

2,160 

2.5 

900 

ft  T 

U./ 

2  316 

2.7 

0 

0.0 

Indiana 

156 

3.3 

215 

4.5 

0 

0.0 

60 

1.0 

0 

0.0 

Iowa 

610 

14.0 

942 

44  4| 

21 .3 

0  ft 
V/.VI 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Kan  tat 

966 

15.5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

229 

3.7 

0 

00 

Kantucky 

410 

26.6 

67 

5.0 

ft 

VI 

ft  ft 

VI.VI 

30 

1.9 

8 

0  5 

Louisiana 

0 

0.0 

646 

7.2 

VP 

ft  ft 
VI.VI 

aia 

10.2 

o 

0.0 

Maina  

46 

2.6 

299 

16.9 

ft 
0 

ft  ft 
VI.VI 

670 

49.2 

99 

5.4 

Maryland 
Massachusstts 

0 
0 

0.0 
0.0 

409 

5.377 

4  4 

3.2 
12.5 

ft 

o 
749 

ft  ft 

VI.VI 

1.7 

o 

412 

0.0 
1.0 

0 
0 

0.0 
0.0 

Michigan 
Minnaaota 

NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 

1,911 
4.236 

5.2 
26.9 

120 
0 

ft  * 

ft  ft 

0.0 

6  039 

t  mm 
I  wm 

19.4 

1.2 

0 

o 

0.0 
0.0 

Mississippi 

NA 

NA 

626 

20.6 

0 

0.0 

699 

26.3 

0 

0.0 

Missouri 

nn  i  •  a*-/  w  1 1 

NA 

NA 

429 

9.6 

0 

0.0 

79 

1.6 

0 

0.0 

Montana 

712 

10.4 

1 .901 

2/ .V 

0.0 

373 

5.5 

0 

0.0 

Nabraaka 
Navada 

Naw  Hampshirs 

0 
NA 

0.0 
NA 

IMA 

202 

NA 

1ft  A 
NA 

q 

MA 

0.0 

144 
NA 

7.6 
NA 

0 
NA 

0.0 
NA 

0 

00 

0 

0.0 

0 

4  4 

0.0 

**• 

4.2 

0 

0.0 

Naw  Jaraay 

Naw  Maxico 
Naw  York 

666 
966 

0 

1  .4 

1.5 
0.0 

2,949 
6.662 
19.499 

a  a 

13.6 
10.6 

o 

0 

1.066 

0.0 
0.0 
0.6 

0 

217 
4.603 

0.0 
0.3 
2.6 

0 
0 
NA 

0.0 
0  0 
NA 

North  Carolina 

6 

0.1 

253 

4  A 

3.9 

a 

VI 

0.0 

5 

0.1 

0 

00 

North  Dakota  

NA 

NA 

1  1AA 

14.4 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

164 

1.6 

266 

2.9 

NA 

NA 

190 

1.3 

0 

306 

0.0 

1.7 

1.396 

7.9 

1.420 

6.0 

60 

0.3 

679 

5.0 

Oragon 

NA 

NA 

2.125 

16.9 

190 

1.4 

750 

6.0 

0 

0.0 

Pannsytvania  a/ 
Rhoda  laland 

125 

1.5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

700 

6.6 

120 

1.5 

South  Carolina 

0 

0.0 

126 

6.5 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 
0.0 

South  Dakota 

Tannaaaaa 

Taxas 

Utah 

NA 
0 

25*37 
0 

NA 

0.0 
7.7 
0.0 

1.332 
NA 

7.623 
66 

14.9 
NA 

2.3 
0.4 

0 
NA 

1.122 
0 

0.0 
NA 
0.3 
0.0 

196 
NA 
2.994 

512 

2.2 
NA 
0.6 

2.2 

0 
NA 
634 
66 

NA 

0.3 
0.4 

Varmont 

16 

2.9 

0 

ft  n 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Virginia  a/ 
Washington 

NA 

NA 

5.696 

19.9 

0 

0.0 

139 

0.4 

1.696 

4.9 

Waat  Virginia  a/ 

Wiaoonain 

Wyoming 

1.107 
11 

7.3 
0.9 

0 

122 

0.0 
6.1 

0 
61 

6.066 

0.0 
4.1 

0.3 

0 

412 
46.646 

0.0 
206 

1.6 

0 
44 

6.764 

0.0 
2.2 

0.3  | 

|  Total  U.S.  and  D  C. 
Aroartcan  Samoa 

99.216 

0 

2.9 

0.0 

167,776 
0 

7.9 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Guam  a/ 

Northam  Marianas 
Patau 

Puarto  Riooc/ 
Virgin  Islands 

2.799 
0 
NA 
NA 

33.9 

0.0 

NA 

0 

466 

NA 

101 

0.0 
19.9 

4.2 

0 
0 
NA 
NA 

0.0 
0.0 

NA 

0 

660 

NA 
NA 

0.0 
24.1 

NA 

0 
0 
NA 
NA 

0.0 
0.0 

NA 

Total  U.9..D.C. 
And  Tsrrttoriaa 


72.I 


3.0 


166,344 


7.7 


6.066 


0.3 


46,626 


1.6 


6.764 


03  | 


t  l^^Am  duplteatod  vwrtlnthsftats  UHngual  Uuaaflon  oatagory  wWch  was  adjuatad  so  as  not  to  skaw  that  national  6guras. 
c/  Puarto  Fi^raAOrtadtotaJp^ 
rllmlnatsd  from  this  analysis.  4  v4 


Tabla  B7  Numbar  and  Parcant  of  LEP  Studanta  Sarvad  by  Fadaral,  Stat*  and  Local  Program* 
(cont.)  by  Stata  and  by  Typ*  of  Program:  1901-92 


Magnet  School  e 

Family  Englleh  Literacy 

Special 

Popuiatfono 

State  BMmguai 

State  UL  on* 

Stat* 

Number  Pi 

Number  1 

lercoot 

Number 

Percent 

n  »  

rvuvrwr 

NtfOOflt 

Number  P 

Percent 

Alabama 

o 

u.u 

A 

0 

A  A 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

0 

0.0 

AJaeka 

o 

u.u 

A 

0 

ft  ft 

303 

2  I 

12,066 

100.0 

0 

0.0 

Aii  low 

V 

ft  ft 

A 

0 

A  A 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

17.146 

22.6 

36,066 

50.2 

Aricaneata/ 

California 

0 

0.0 

6,124 

0.6 

1  aaa 

ft  1 

II.  1 

666,622 

61J 

161,666 

15.0 

Colorado 

0 

0.0 

12 

0.0 

ian 

ft  a 
o.e 

1.166 

4.6 

6.401 

37.6 

Connecticut 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 
U 

ft  ft 

0.0 

12,146 

76.6 

2.366 

14.2 

DeiaWeft 

0 

A  A 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 

u 

ft  ft 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Olttrtctof  Columbia 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

206 

6.6 

3.282 

61.6 

Rorloa  b/ 

NA 

NA 

290 

0.3 

an 
wi 

n  1 

ii.  i 

43  US 

66.2 

63.626 

66.2 

Georgia 

0 

0.0 

14a 

1.6 

A 
V 

n  n 

o.o 

0 

0.0 

6.737 

64.7 

Hawaii 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 

0 

A  A 

0.0 

10,336 

96.1 

0 

0.0 

Idaho 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 

0 

ft  ft 
0.0 

0 

0.0 

4.247 

65.3 

Illinois 

0 

0.0 

00 

0.1 

A 

u 

ft  ft 

11.11 

61.336 

70.4 

20.514 

23.5 

Indiana 

0 

0.0 

206 

4.3 

A 

0 

A  A 

0.0 

916 

19.0 

715 

14.6 

lOW  41 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 
U 

ft  ft 

o.o 

642 

21.3 

3.236 

73.3 

Keneet 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

u 

ft  ft 

0.0 

417 

6.7 

2.276 

36.6 

Kantuckv 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 
U 

ft  ft 

o.o 

760 

50.6 

0 

0.0 

Louisiana 

52 

0.7 

0 

0.0 

o 

0  0 

II. II 

0 

0.0 

3,646 

40.3 

SAaine 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

9  * 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MaWlaUld 

0 

0.0 

46 

0.4 

o 

ft  ft 

II. II 

0 

0.0 

6.526 

51.8 

MflMaV^hlJaMttfl 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ft 
u 

ft  ft 
o.u 

36.043 

66.7 

NA 

NA 

Michigan 

120 

0.3 

160 

0.4 

ft 
u 

0  ft 

11.11 

16,476 

50.3 

0 

0.0 

Minnesota 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

MiaaiaaiDDi 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

ft 

ft  ft 
v.U 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 
II 

ft  ft 

ll. II 

2 

0.0 

165 

4.3 

Montana 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 
II 

ft  ft 

ll. II 

0 

0.0 

94 

1.4 

n  VUI M*\4I 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

A 
U 

ft  ft 

202 

10.6 

1.063 

57.3 

Naveda 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

226 

2.1 

3.157 

28.4 

New  Hampthire 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

36 

3.4 

123 

10.6 

Nmh  Jaraaiv 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

u.u 

116 

0.2 

NA 

NA 

Naw  Maxica 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

74.421 

115.7 

56 

0.1 

Ntw  York 

NA 

NA 

1,566 

0.6 

513 

0.3 

1,636 

1.0 

146.706 

60.4 

North  Carolina 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

21 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

541 

7.7 

North  Dakota 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

462 

5.0 

Ohio 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

g 

ft  ft 

U.U 

3.016 

27.0 

2.615 

25.2 

Oklahoma 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

363 

9  1 

1,160 

6.7 

1.566 

9.0 

Oregon 

0 

0.0 

375 

3.0 

430 

3.4 

0 

0.0 

26 

0.2 

Pan  ntytventa  a/ 

Rhode  1  aland 

300 

3.7 

0 

0.0 

o 

o  o 
u. u 

1.4S3 

16.3 

6,410 

76.7 

South  Carolina 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

133 

8.1 

661 

46.5 

South  Dakota 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

Tenneaeee 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Taxaa 

572 

0.2 

212 

0.1 

340 

0.1 

162,563 

46.0 

126,366 

36.0 

Utah 

V 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Vermont 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

160 

31 .0 

Virginia  a/ 

Washington 

s 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

at 

0.3 

7.367 

2i.J 

0 

0.0 

Waat  Virginia  a/ 

Wleoonein 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

o 

0.0 

10,666 

70.8 

246 

1 .6 

Wyoming 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

317 

16.6 

0 

0.0 

62 

4.6 

|  Total  U.S.andD.C. 

i.oec 

A  A 

0.0 

a  «M 
9.108 

ft  A 

0.4 

4,103 

0.2 

1, 171 ,809 

46.4 

642.343 

27,1 

American  Samoa 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

1.466 

12.7 

4.966 

424 

Quern  a/ 

Northern  Marianaa 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

3,066 

37.2 

0 

0.0 

Patau 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0  0 

Puerto  Rtooc/ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

4,67S 

14.1 

0 

0  0 

Virgin  I  aland  • 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

726 

30.4 

0 

0.0 

Total  U.S.,  O.C.. 

And  Territor  lea 

1,0*4 

0.0 

6,166 

0.4 

4,103 

0J 

1.161,7*4 

46.6 

647.336 

26.6 

a/  Data  not  reported. 

b/  Florida  reported  a  dupMeeftad  oount  In  the  State  iiHngueJ  Education  category  which  tOTadMM 

o/  Puerto  Pico  reported  total  participant  oounte  In  the  federal  program  categoric*  rather  than  ISP  count*;  therefore  thee*  data  have  been 
eliminated  from  this  anaryeia. 
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am  A*? rev**  1MS-0SM 
tx»lr«tlM  Mu  10-J1-M 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ,M,TOf 
OFFICE  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  AND  MINORITY  LANGUAGES  AFFAIRS 

Survey  of  states'  Limited  English  Proficient  Persons 

and 

Available  Educational  Services 
School  rear  1991-1992 

Reporting  Requirements 

4  -  -.--t^  n»rt  of  the  reauired  activities  under  Section  7032  of 
This  survey  la  a  major  part  of  the  r*qu3302 v  and  tne  st:at:e  Educational  Agency 
the  Bilingual  Education  Act  (  20  U.  S.C \.  3302)  and  the  s  ^  ^ 

(S^}  rSSLSiS  on  the  number  of  limi^d  English  prof icient  ( LEP )  persons 
S^sStTS  ^  •SLJion.l  services  provided  or  available  to  them. 

*  B„rvpv  will  be  used  to  Inform  Congress  and  the  U.S. 

2L£^ofrtE££2Xt"Sii  siz.  of  the  LEP  population  and  the  eervice. 
^HStS  to  lIp  persons  and  lo  mak.  funding  decisions 

General  Instruction* 

All  items  o£  this  survey  form  must  be  completed. 
Include  the  name  of  the  state  on  every  page. 

Use  additional  sheets  when  necessary;  make  reference  to  the 
appropriate  page  number  and  survey  item. 

o        The  information  in  Part  I  The  SoSd 

local  educational  agencies  < V?  which "in»  the  state 
reoort  this  information  back  to  the  *tate    at  wnxcn  ^um 
will  compile  the  results  and  submit  to  OBEMLA. 

Ths  information  in  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  survey  are  to  be  answered  by  the 
fit-ate  Pirnr-mrf.  only- 

Instructions  for  Completing  Form 
Part  I 

Syrvtion  A 

TtHlT  1  ftnd-2.  self-explanatory 

avoid  duplicating  the. student  count. 


o 
o 
o 


427 


It am  S. 


sacaJLoa  s 

lyem  2. 
Ttftm  3- 


Spetion  A. 
^^tlon  B. 


ERIC 


I 
I 

1 


Self-explanatory 

For  ESL  only  program,   describe  type  of  program,    ie,  ESL 
SSloTt,  M  Jlf  oomiMd  in  the  space  provided. 

Do  not  include  totala  in  thia  Item,  m 

Provide  the  count  of  LIP  etudsnts  who  are  not  ••f^J?  m 

programs.      If  all  LEP  students  are  being  ••J™*         *g»  I 
SScaSonal  progra«<s>  auch  as  those  included  und« rT  «jVXX,  « 
because  state  law  mandates  that  all  LEP  students  be  servea, 
provide  such  information  in  this  item.  ■ 

Provide  number  of  LEP  students  who  feat^  below  the  . tats  nor»| 
4_  li-t-ftd  «ub1act  ereas  as  well  as  other  areas  you  navw-» 

&Sd.    £^*a^norm  is  not  used,  describe  other  criteria 
and  respond  to  this  item  utilising  that  norm.  | 

Self-explanatory 

or  secondary  school  in  scnoox  y»«  *      -      w  '  i  j„-jrtft  ioqi- 
be  counted  aa  drop-outs. 


Part  XX 


I 


Provida  the  state  definitior  for  LEP,  if  •^Jf^is  It  *ionl 
has  no  LEP  definition,  make      Cerence  to  that  in  this  ae  long 


Self-explanatory 


Part  XXX 


Part  I 


I 

8 


co^»r.  FY  ^^tFvdrjJ1/1^ld^;oU-«nt  tot 

^  «Plan.tio»  of  .ucj 

variance. 


Self-explanatory 


4  28 


I 
I 
I 
I 


State: 

I 

SOL  URMIA 

Capltte  itaa  boed  m  FT  1991-92  orollast  arta. 

L       OTJWT  BDOLUBT  (Sac.  7021  (c)(2)  UMC)(i).  (l)-(I)  of  the  tilingoal  ttaati«  let). 

I.       The  total  maber  of  1-12  student!  enrolled  in: 

o       public  scbooli   , 

o        non-public  schools 


Total 


2.       The  toul  maber  of  Iff  students  (K-12)  enrolled  in: 
o       public  schools 
o       non-public  schools 


Total 


3.       The  toud  maber  of  Iff  students  enrolled  in  instructional 
program  specifically  designed  to  leet  their  edocational 
needs.  (lote:  Provide  the  total  imduplieitri  coat  of  Iff 

tt1idents  fnrclH    f**tnX-  stIt»     lQ<al  n» 
coabined  total  figures  gira  in  Its  3  end  Itea  5.  should  equal  the 

total  in  Itat  2,  abcre.) 
o  public  schools 
o        nonpublic  schools 


Total 


429 


State: 


4.       In  this  Jcctlco.  plcitir  nrnrifr  i  court Iff  itadtttt  fnrellri  It  twh  Pf  the  follfltaBg  progress.  If  students 
\  enrolled  in  lore  thn  oac  Federal,  state  ad  local  progm,  count  then  in  each  progm.  i.e.,  duplicated  count 


I,  ftdCT*!  inarms 


I 


o       Chapter  I.  Title  I.  ESQ 
o       Chapter  '  Migrant 
o        Even  St; 

o        Emergency  Inigrant  Education  Assistance  Progr» 
o        Special  Education 
o        Vocational  Education 
o        ESEA  Title  VII 

•  Transitional  3ilingual  Education  (TIE)  Program 

-  Developmental  Bilingual  Educttioo  (MI)  Prograa 

•  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Prograa  (SUP) 

-  Recent  arrivals  (TBI  and  SalP  priorities) 
.  Magnet  Schools  (DBS  and  SUP  priorities) 

-  Partly  English  Literacy  Prograa 

-  special  Populations  Progm 

o       Other  Federal  Education  prograts  (specify) 


ERIC 
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Stiti: 

\ 

o       Bilingual  Education  Progm   

o       ESL  Only  Progm   

o       Other  (Specify) 


The  total  maber  of  Iff  students  who  ire  not  enrolled  in  prograis  listed  in 
Iten  #4  (show)  end  who  need  or  could  benefit  frot  educational  programs  such 
as  those  assisted  under  Title  VII: 

(Xote:  The  coibined  total  figures  giten  in  It*  3  (unduplicated  count)  and 
I  tea  5  (hp  students  who  could  benefit)  should  equal  the  total  in  It»  2  abote.) 

o       public  schools   

o       non-public  schools  - 


Total  not  enrollid  in  Progras 


431 


SUte: 


i.  msarn  anmi  or  up  «ms  (fa.  7on(e)(2)(e)(iU)) 

Indicate  the  wrier  of  UP  itudents  in  each  of  the  categories  listed  below: 


1.  &aa  Tested 

.  English  Reading 
.  Mathematics 
.  Science 
.  Social  Studies 
.  Other  (Specify) 


wu»  of  up  stafati  iKtnwt(t)  tad 

atlg  yit»  ion 


2<  aafag  B«  hp  ttute\n  rtniaci  b  ■»  *  ma  ante  hriw  iy?1'?2' if  wiliM1, 


*  aabet  ri  ij»  auimU  tint  hr™       nut  Pi  ^  toiM  1231=51  if  amiable, 


^32 


State: 


fte.ufaartiflB  uofcr  hits  II  ad  m  stale*  be  oapletcd  by  tfc  Stitt  Cirectnr  only. 

turn 

nnnnona  cmnn  (See.  7021(c)  (2j(c)(ii)) 

Describe  the  criteria/definition  used  to  identify  IIP  students.  lactase  the  parcentile  cutoff,  i:  appropriate. 


Check  ue  Mthod(s)  used  to  identify  IIP  students  in  your  State. 

Student  records   . 

Teacner  observation  

Teacher  interview   

Referral  , 

Parent  information  _______ ________ 

Etudent  grades  

Hoae  language  surrey   

Infomai  assesstent  ___ 

Language  proficiency  test  (specify)  

Aaievettnt  test  (specify)  ,  

Criterion  referenced  test  (specify)  


State:  

nsm   

mm  m  sun  mdhcb 

coapiete  the  followiog  iteu  baaed  on  current  infonation  for  the  1991-92  tchocl  yur. 
l     fuumiuB  a  aa  m  iff  grows 

Explain  or  nuabers  in  Itei  1.2  of  Pert !  that  very  fm  comparable  1990-91  mbtrs  of  IB  students  by  tea  percent  (101) 
Include  in  your  explanation  the  extent  to  which  this  tarianct  is  a  result  of: 

a)  in  or  out  migration:  or 

b)  a  itate  redefinition  of  limited  English  proficiency  (IIP); 
e)  other  (Specify) 

and  bov  these  factors  affected  the  UP  count. 


434 


SUte:  

i.     nsaiRiii  or  fbodb  bcqobd  wt  iff  srams  (sec  7021(e)  (2)  (&)) 

Deicribe  briefly  uch  Federal.  SUte  and  local  progra  lifted  in  Part  I.  It«  A.4.  that  proride  services  to  Iff  stodenU. 


Pragr» 
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VOLUME  III,  PART  2 


Draft  Accountability  System: 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Progra 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

In  1990,  the  Federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  issued  an  accountability 
initiative  for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  directing  the  Department  to  report  on  the 
results  of  its  programs.  Programs  administered  under  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and 
Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  are  subject  to 
these  reporting  requirements.  The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  which  is  a 
technical  assistance  center  for  OBEMLA,  has  been  given  the  task  of  developing  a  system  to 
improve  program  accountability  for  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program. 

The  Title  Vll-funded  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  (EPTP)  provides  funds  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  training  personnel  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of 
limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students.  With  the  increasing  numbers  of  LEP  students  and 
the  increasing  diversity  of  student  background,  more  and  better  trained  instructors, 
administrators,  counselors,  and  other  educational  personnel  are  needed. 

The  EPTP  has  three  goals.  First,  projects  are  expected  to  increase  the  numbers  of  well- 
qualified  personnel  to  serve  LEP  students.  Second,  projects  are  expected  to  develop  the 
capacity  to  operate  independent  of  federal  financial  support.  Lastly,  EPTP  training  is 
expected  to  provide  participants  with  increased  potential  for  career  development  and 
advancement  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  chance  for  lateral  mobility.  To  determine  the 
degree  to  which  Title  Vll-funded  EPTP  projects  have  fulfilled  these  goals,  as  well  as  the 
projects'  own  objectives,  projects  must  report  to  OBEMLA  annually  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Title  VII  grant  period. 

II.  PURPOSES  AND  GOALS  OF  THE  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION 
SYSTEM 

The  SIAC  developed  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  Accountability  and 
Evaluation  System  (EPTP-ACCES)  to  assist  OBEMLA  in  collecting  data  to  fulfill  Federal 
reporting  requirements.  The  goal  of  the  EPTP  Accountability  and  Evaluation  System  is  to 
provide  an  efficient  and  effective  mechanism  to  collect  systematic  information  from  Title  VII- 
funded  projects  that  satisfies  Federal  accountability  and  evaluation  requirements.  The 
system  focuses  on  the  core  data  needed  to  demonstrate  accountability  and  to  evaluate  the 
extent  to  which  the  EPTP  projects  are  meeting  their  goals  and  objectives  as  specified  in  their 
grant  applications.  The  data  collected  by  the  EPTP-ACCES  may  affect  project  design  and 
approaches,  including  implementation  and  operation,  and  capacity-building  efforts. 

The  EPTP-ACCES  was  based  on  a  review  of  reports  on  the  EPTP,  an  interview  with 
OBEMLA  staff  members,  information  gained  through  related  SIAC  tasks,  and  a  review  of 
pertinent  legislation.    The  National  Study  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education 

1 


Personnel  Training  Program  Final  Report  (Riccobono  et  al.,  .1992)  provided  information  on 
key  components  of  the  EPTP  projects.  Many  of  the  general  areas  and  specific  categories 
which  were  used  by  Riccobono  et  al  in  their  national  evaluation  of  the  EPTP  have  been 
integrated  throughout  the  EPTP-ACCES.  It  also  incorporates  all  of  their  recommendations 
for  reporting  accountability  and  evaluation  data.  Monitoring  reports,  progress  reports,  and 
evaluation  reports  submitted  to  OBEMLA  were  also  reviewed.  In  addition,  key  OBEMLA 
staff  members  provided  their  ideas.  SIAC  tasks  which  address  aspects  of  the  EPTP,  such 
as  the  Task  2.5  Title  VII  Grant  Application  Verification  and  Update  Telephone  Interviews, 
also  provided  some  insights.  Finally,  legislation  applicable  to  EPTP  accountability  and 
evaluation  and  Department  monitoring  and  performance  measure  initiatives  were  reviewed. 

A  number  of  factors  were  found  to  interact  in  the  successful  implementation  and  operation 
of  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  projects.  These  components  include:  recruiting 
participants  and  faculty;  curriculum  type;  degree  and  program  type;  languages  represented; 
affiliation  with  other  educational  institutions  (SEAs,  LEAs,  community  colleges);  job 
placement  opportunities;  funding;  and  capacity-building  efforts.  These  components  are  also 
essential  for  meeting  the  Federal  goals  for  the  EPTP,  which  are  identified  below, 
accompanied  by  an  explanation  of  the  role  that  each  plays  in  achieving  the  Federal 
objectives. 

GOAL  1:       To  increase  the  number  of  well-qualified  personnel  trained  to  work  with  and 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  limited  English  proficient  student  population. 

To  achieve  this  goal  it  is  essential  to  obtain  data  on  EPTP  participants  annually. 
Sociodemographic  characteristics  of  the  participants,  such  as  gender,  language  background, 
previous  employment  position,  and  full/part-time  student  status  help  to  describe  those 
enrolled  in  the  program.  Additionally,  these  data  indicate  the  specific  content  areas  or  grade 
levels  for  which  personnel  are  being  trained. 

GOAL  2:       To  develop  resources  and  funding  for  sustaining  the  EPTP  project  after  the 
end  of  the  Title  VII  funding  period. 

The  capacity-building  efforts  of  institutions  with  Title  VH-funded  programs  signal  the  extent 
to  which  the  institution  is  committed  to  maintaining  the  program.  Although  capacity- 
building  may  be  realized  in  a  variety  a  ways,  faculty  development  and  experience  and 
program  funding  are  the  most  obvious  indicators  of  successful  efforts.  The  EPTP-ACCES 
collects  data  annually  which  will  reflect  changes  in  these  areas  over  time. 

GOAL  3:       To  provide  increased  potential  for  career  development,  advancement,  and 
mobility. 

Increasing  the  number  of  educational  personnel  specializing  in  working  with  LEP  students 
and  increasing  the  quality  of  the  training  of  educators  improves  the  ability  of  schools  and 
school  districts  to  serve  their  LEP  children.  Data  on  job  placement  for  newly  hired  or 
returning  EPTP-trained  faculty  provide  a  measure  of  the  impact  of  this  Title  VH-funded 
program. 
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In  summary,  the  EPTP-ACCES  provides  data  to  a  number  of  stakeholders  on  a  schedule 
which  allows  for  comparative  data  collection  and  analysis  on  the  demand  for  and  impact 
of  the  EPTP.  Basically,  the  EPTP-ACCES  asks  and  answers  the  following  questions: 


Who  needs  the  information} 


U.S.  Department  of  Education 

OBEMLA  (Division  Director,  Program  Manager, 

Project  Officer) 
Project  Directors 


What  information  is  needed? 


Participant 

Program 

Faculty 

Placement 

Recruiting 

Budget 


Why  should  projects  be  monitored  and 
evaluated? 


Performance  /  Progress 
Compliance  with  federal  regulations 
Funding  accountability 
OBEMLA  technical  assistance 
Model  projects /programs 
Project  management 


When  should  the  data  be  collected?  At  the  time  of  application 

Annually 

At  the  end  of  the  grant  period 


III.      COMPONENTS  OF  THE  ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

All  Title  VII  EPTP  grant  recipients  will  be  required  to  use  the  Accountability  and  Evaluation 
System.  This  system  consists  of  four  functional  parts:  (1)  project  description,  (2)  monitoring, 
(3)  performance  reporting,  and  (4)  evaluation.  The  project  description  provides  basic 
descriptive  data  and  is  completed  at  the  time  of  application  and  updated  annually. 
Programs  are  monitored  initially,  then  as  needed.  The  performance  report  presents  detailed 
information  on  participants,  faculty,  and  the  program;  it  is  submitted  annually  at  the  close 
of  each  grant  year.  Lastly,  grantees  submit  a  project  evaluation  report  within  90  days  of  the 
end  of  the  grant  period. 

OBEMLA  staff  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  EPTP  projects  by  providing  feedback 
to  the  Annual  Performance  Reports  and  as  individual  project  circumstances  dictate.  This 
feedback  will  be  in  the  form  of  written  and/or  verbal  comments  and  suggestions  which  will 
assist  the  project  personnel  in  achieving  their  goals.  Projects  will  also  receive  comments  and 
assistance  from  OBEMLA  staff  during  project  monitoring. 
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The  components  of  the  EPTP-ACCES  will  be  provided  to  ...ant  applicants  as  part  of  the 
application  package.  Providing  the  EPTP-ACCES  with  application  materials  permits  the 
project  staff  to  plan  to  collect  and  report  accountability  and  evaluation  data. 

Exhibit  1  contains  the  reporting  requirements  schedule.  The  time  frame  for  completing  the 
Accountability  and  Evaluation  System  is  presented  with  each  system  component.  In 
addition,  the  schedule  for  receiving  feedback  from  OBEMLA  is  also  indicated.  Appendix 
A  presents  all  components  of  the  EPTP-ACCES. 

Exhibit  1.  Reporting  Schedule 


Time  Frame  Report 


At  Application* 

Project  Description 

Three  months  after  actual  start  date;  as  needed 

Monitoring  by  OBEMLA 

One  year  after  actual  start  date 
60  days  after  receipt  of  Year  1  data 

Project  Description 
Performance  Report 

OBEMLA  Feedback 

Two  years  after  actual  start  date 
60  days  after  receipt  of  Year  2  data 

Project  Description 
Performance  Report 

OBEMLA  Feedback 

Within  60  days  after  end  of  grant  period 

Within  90  days  after  end  of  grant  period 

90  days  after  receipt  of  final  data 

Project  Description 
Performance  Report 

Project  Evaluation  Report 

OBEMLA  Feedback 

•  Text  in  bold  refers  to  grant**  requirements. 


A.       Project  Description 

The  Project  Description  component  permits  OBEMLA  to  collect  the  same  general  project 
information  from  each  grantee,  providing  a  fundamental  "snap-shot"  of  the  program. 
Critical  descriptive  project  information  are  contained  here,  such  as  program  and  degree  type, 
focus  area,  faculty,  and  special  project  characteristics. 

The  Project  Description  Form  (PDF)  is  a  one-page  form  which  serves  as  a  cover  sheet  for  the 
application  and  is  submitted  by  applicants  as  part  of  the  application  packet.  Additionally, 
the  form  is  up-dated  by  the  grantee  and  submitted  with  each  Annual  Performance  Report 
and  the  Final  Evaluation  Report.  Instructions  for  completing  the  form  are  printed  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  form. 
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Grant  recipients  are  required  to  supply  the  following  information  on  the  Project  Description 
Form: 

1.  An  indicator  of  whether  this  is  the  application,  year  one,  year  two,  or  year 
three  version. 

Designates  the  specific  time  period  to  which  the  PDF  refers  will  assist  in 
accurate  assembly  of  reports  and  analysis  of  data. 

2.  For  first,  second,  and  third-year  up-dates:  grant  number,  total  amount  of 
award,  grantee  organization,  city,  and  state. 

These  will  ensure  that  the  data  provided  on  the  PDF  are  easily  identified  with 
the  proper  grantee. 

3.  Project  Director  name,  title,  mailing  address  and  telephone  number. 

To  verify  and  update  the  contact  person  and  location,  this  information  will  be 
supplied  annually.  Any  changes  throughout  the  year  will  be  reflected  here. 

4.  Institution/ Organization  Type  (college  /  university,  community  college,  other). 

The  type  of  institution  awarded  an  EPTP  grant  influences  the  context  for  the 
overall  project.  Since  the  name  of  the  grantee  is  not  always  indicative  of  the 
type  of  organization,  this  information  constitutes  a  separate  item. 

5.  Participant  Enrollment  (projected  for  application,  actual  for  each  annual  up- 
date). 

The  total  number  of  participants  involved  in  the  EPTP  will  provide  an 
indication  of  the  overall  size  of  the  project.  Updating  this  information 
annually  will  demonstrate  increases  or  decreases  in  the  overall  participation. 

6.  Program  Type  (ESL,  Bilingual,  Administration,  Other). 

The  program  type  refers  to  the  primary  focus  of  the  training  offered  by  the 
grantee.  Annual  updates  of  this  information  will  reflect  changes  in  the  overall 
orientation  of  the  program. 

7.  Focus   Area   (early   childhood /elementary,   middle,   secondary,  adult; 
counseling,  special  education,  reading,  mathematics,  science,  other). 

Specific  grade  level  or  academic  content  area  concentrations  will  further  define 
the  overall  program.  Such  data  will  assist  OBEMLA  in  determining  focus 
areas  which  may  need  additional,  or  fewer,  EPTP-trained  educational 
personnel 
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8.  Degrees  offered  (BA,  MA,  Associates,  certificate /endorsement,  other). 

Data  regarding  the  educational  degree  level  offered  by  grantees  also  describes 
the  overall  program.  Based  on  the  number  of  grantees  offering  particular 
degrees,  OBEMLA  may  direct  new  grants  to  institutions /organizations  which 
propose  to  fill  any  gaps  in  this  area. 

9.  Languages  groups  to  be  served. 

Federal,  state,  and  local  educational  personnel  must  know  which  minority 
language  groups  are  being  served  by  educators  with  training  specific  to 
educating  language  minority  LEP  students.  Knowing  the  extent  to  which 
personnel  are  trained  to  work  with  all  or  specific  language  minority  groups 
assists  in  further  planning  for  training  educational  personnel. 

10.  Project  Objectives  (open-ended  to  permit  narrative). 

A  description  of  the  project  would  not  be  complete  without  a  synopsis  of  the 
major  project  goals  and  objectives.  This  is  an  open-ended  item  to  give  the 
projects  the  opportunity  to  describe  their  unique  goals. 

11.  Faculty  (Number  of  Full-time  equivalent;  Status:  tenured,  non-tenured 
(tenure-track,  non-tenure  track);  Appointment:  single  or  joint;  and  Education: 
Ph.D.,  MA,  BA,  ESL  certified,  Teacher  certified). 

The  background  and  employment  status  of  facvdty  members  further  describe 
the  project.  The  numbers  of  faculty  members  in  each  of  these  categories 
indicate  the  level  of  the  institution's  commitment  to  making  the  EPTP  project 
an  integral  part  of  its  offerings.  This  information  will  be  supplied  on  the  PDF 
by  new  applicants  only.  Grantees  will  supply  updates  of  this  information 
with  the  Annual  Performance  Report. 

12.  Name  and  signature  of  person  completing  form  and  date. 

To  enable  OBEMLA  staff  to  review  the  data  provided  by  the  person 
completing  the  form,  the  person  completing  the  PDF  will  be  required  to  sign 
and  date  the  PDF. 

B.       Project  Monitoring 

Monitoring  develops  communication  between  OBEMLA  and  the  project  site.  The 
Monitoring  Form  creates  a  record  of  conversations  and  discussion  on  project  implementation 
and  development,  and  any  problems  within  these  areas  which  require  technical  assistance 
from  OBEMLA.  The  monitoring  form  allows  flexibility  to  accommodate  the  variety  of 
situations  requiring  monitoring  and  technical  assistance.  The  Monitoring  Form  will  be 
completed  by  an  OBEMLA  staff  member  for  every  contact  with  a  grantee. 
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Projects  will  be  monitored  within  the  first  90  days  of  the  actual  start  date  to  ensure  that  the 
project  receives  appropriate  technical  assistance  during  the  start-up  phase  and  to  ensure  that 
the  project  director  is  familiar  with  the  OBEMLA  staff  member  responsible  for  the  project. 
Once  the  project  is  in  operation,  monitoring  will  occur  as  needed.  For  example,  a  project 
director  may  contact  OBEMLA  staff  for  technical  assistance  with  recruitment  efforts,  or  an 
OBEMLA  staff  member  may  contact  the  project  director  to  clarify  information  listed  on  the 
Annual  Performance  Report  Form. 

The  Monitoring  Form  will  be  completed  at  the  time  of  the  first  contact  with  the  project. 
Thereafter,  the  Monitoring  Background  section  of  the  Monitoring  Form  will  be  completed 
with  each  contact.  The  nature  of  each  contact  will  be  further  explained  and  documented  on 
the  Monitoring  Attachment  Form. 

The  information  on  the  Monitoring  Form  includes: 

1-2.  Project  Identifiers:  grant  number;  grantee  organization;  project  director  name, 
title,  address,  and  telephone  number. 

3.  Monitoring  Background:  Date,  type  (on-site,  meeting,  telephone);  purpose 
(inquiry,  follow-up,  technical  assistance,  other),  project  contact,  OBEMLA 
contact. 

All  contacts  with  the  grantee  will  be  recorded  on  the  Monitoring  Form,  which 
serves  as  a  cover  sheet  to  attached  monitoring  documentation.  The  OBEMLA 
staff  member  who  contacts  the  grantee  will  list  the  date  of  contact,  how  the 
contact  was  made,  the  reason  for  contacting  the  project,  the  person  he/she 
contacted,  and  the  staff  member's  name.  Recording  these  items  systematically 
on  one  form  presents  a  history  of  communication  between  OBEMLA  and  the 
grantee. 

4.  Monitoring  Checklist 

The  Monitoring  Checklist  provides  a  checklist  of  basic  questions  to  monitor 
the  progress  and  development  of  the  project's  activities.  The  questions 
concern  seven  broad  areas  of  program  development.  These  include 
coordination,  staff,  participants,  curriculum/materials,  budget, 
accountability/evaluation,  and  commitment/ capacity-building. 

The  Monitoring  Attachment  includes: 

1.       Project  Identifiers:  grantee  number,  date  of  contact,  contact  name,  institution. 

This  information  will  be  recorded  on  each  form  since  it  may  change  with  each 
contact.  The  date  of  contact  and  contact  name  should  correspond  to  the  date 
and  contact  name  listed  on  the  Monitoring  Form. 
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2.  Subject  of  Monitoring:  funding,  participant  recruitment,  faculty  recruitment, 
project  development,  curriculum  development,  evaluation,  planning,  other. 

The  nature  of  the  monitoring  will  be  identified  in  this  section  by  category. 

3.  Discussion  Summary 

The  Discussion  Summary  section  is  open-ended  to  allow  for  narrative  and 
qualitative  comments.  In  this  section,  the  OBEMLA  staff  member  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  discussion,  summarize  any  problems /difficulties,  indicate  areas 
of  successful  project  activities,  and  so  forth. 

4.  Recommendations 

This  section  is  also  open-ended  to  allc  v  for  narrative.  The  OBEMLA  staff 
member  indicates  in  this  section  any  recommendations  which  are  made  to  the 
project  contact  person  during  the  monitoring. 

5.  Follow-up 

Monitoring  which  requires  additional  follow-up  is  indicated  in  this  section. 
If  further  monitoring  on  the  given  subject  area  is  needed,  the  date  of  the  next 
review  is  recorded  here.  This  date  is  then  recorded  on  the  OBEMLA  staff 
person's  individual  calendar /call-back  system. 

C       Annual  Performance  Report 

The  Annual  Performance  Report  Form  collects  data  systematically  from  all  grant  recipients. 
Systematic  annual  data  collection  will  result  in  more  comprehensive  reports  on  program 
operation  across  the  nation  and  individually  at  each  project  site.  The  data  will  be  up-dated 
annually.  Comparisons  of  Annual  Performance  Report  data  for  each  project  will  reflect 
changes  in  the  participants,  faculty,  and  programming.  Most  importantly,  they  will  reveal 
grantees'  capacity-building  efforts. 

The  Annual  Performance  Report  presents  actual  project  activity  for  each  year  of  the  grant. 
It  is  submitted  annually  along  with  an  up-dated  program  description  form.  At  the  end  of 
the  grant  period,  copies  of  the  Annual  Performance  Reports  from  years  1,  2,  and  3  will  be 
included  as  an  appendix  in  the  Project  Evaluation  Report. 

The  Annual  Performance  Report  Form  (PRF)  includes: 

1.        An  indicator  of  whether  this  is  the  year  1,  2,  or  3  form,  and  the  period  of 
performance* 
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Accurate  and  efficient  record-keeping  and  data  collection  will  be  easier  to 
attain  by  requiring  projects  to  indicate  the  year  of  the  PRF.  The  exact  period 
of  performance  of  grant  activities  will  assure  that  projects  report  on  the  entire 
grant  period. 

2.  Grant  number,  total  award  amount,  and  grantee  organization. 

Grantees  are  required  to  report  this  information  on  the  PRF  to  assure  efficient 
data  management.  Additionally,  if  individuals  outside  of  OBEMLA  wish  to 
use  the  data  provided  on  the  PRF,  complete  information  will  be  available  on 
the  individual  forms.  Grantees  will  be  required  to  list  the  grant  number  and 
grantee  organization  on  each  page  of  the  PRF. 

3.  Project  director  name,  title,  address,  and  telephone  number. 

To  verify  and  update  the  contact  person  and  location,  this  information  will  be 
supplied  annually.  Any  changes  throughout  the  year  will  be  reflected  here. 

4.  Total  number  of  unduplicated  enrolled  participants. 

The  total  unduplicated  number  of  participants  served  by  the  project  will  allow 
OBEMLA  to  establish  the  total  number  of  educational  personnel  trained  with 
Title  Vll-funded  EPTP  projects. 

5.  Participants  by  category  (inservice  teacher,  pre-service  teacher, 
paraprofessional/teacher's  aide,  administrator,  counselor /school  psychologist, 
parent,  and  other  by  numbers  applied,  accepted,  enrolled, 
graduated /completed,  and  certified). 

The  Riccobono  et  al.  study  found  similar  categories  useful  in  their  evaluation 
of  EPTP  projects.  These  categories  were  also  useful  in  the  SIAC  Task  2.5  Title 
VII  Grant  Application  Update  and  Verification  Telephone  Interviews.  The 
professional  background  of  participants  is  important  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Information  about  the  background  of  participants  interested  in,  enrolled  in, 
and  completing  the  EPTP  training  will  assist  in  projecting  the  staffing  needs 
of  LEAs  for  serving  LEP  students. 

Participants  by  category  (female,  male,  full-time,  part-time  by  numbers 
applied,  accepted,  enrolled,  graduated/completed,  and  certified). 

The  Schools  and  Staffing  in  the  United  States:  A  Statistical  Profile,  1987-88 
(Choy  et  al.,  1992)  presents  data  on  (among  other  things)  the  gender  of 
educational  personnel.  The  enrollment  patterns  of  participants  affects  future 
program  planning  and  scheduling.  Information  on  such  trends  across  the  U.S. 
may  also  assist  OBEMLA  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  projects. 
Additionally,  knowledge  of  the  number  of  participants  in  the  applied, 
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accepted,  etc.  categories  may  indicate  the  needs  of  participants  and  institutions 
for  federally  funding  postsecondary  programs. 

6-7.     Language  background:  participants'  native  and  second  languages. 

Title  VII  stipulates  that  preservice  training  programs  must  ensure  that 
participants  become  proficient  in  English  and  a  second-language  (PL  100-297, 
Sec.701 1(e)(2)).  Language  background  and  second-language  skills  also  reflect 
instructional  philosophies  and  approaches.  Additionally,  listing  the  top  three 
native  and  second  languages  indicates  the  composition  of  the  EPTP 
participants. 

8.  Recruiting:  methods  (program  staff /faculty,  other  staff/faculty,  program 
students,  other  students,  printed  materials,  advertisements,  informational 
meeting,  employment,  SEA,  LEA,  friends /relatives,  other)  and  selection 
criteria  (academic  background,  standardized  test  scores,  work  experience, 
faculty /staff  reference,  employer  reference,  proficiency  in  a  non-English 
language,  own  interest,  other). 

Riccobono  et  al.  note  the  importance  of  effective  recruiting  practices  for 
EPTPs.  Collecting  data  on  actual  project  recruiting  practices  may  provide 
guidelines  for  newly  established  projects  or  projects  requiring  technical 
assistance  from  OBEMLA. 

9.  Placement:  total  unduplicated  number  of  graduates /completers;  numbers 
obtaining  positions  as  elementary  teachers,  middle  school  teachers,  secondary 
teachers,  paraprofessionals /teachers  aides,  adult  teachers,  counselors /school 
psychologists,  administrators,  other. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  EPTP-meeting  the  demand  for  trained  educational 
personnel  to  work  with  LEP  students-is  realized  as  graduates /completers 
obtain  employment  serving  LEP  students.  To  assist  OBEMLA  in  directing 
changes  in  the  supply  of  instructional  and  support  staff,  OBEMLA  must 
receive  data  which  reflect  current  trends  in  hiring. 

10.  Faculty:  total  Full-time  equivalent  (FTE);  number  of,  by  status  (tenured,  non- 
tenured:  tenure-track,  non-tenure  track);  appointment:  single,  joint;  education: 
Ph.D.,  MA,  BA,  ESL  certified,  Teacher  certified;  and  language  background: 
native,  second. 

The  number  of  and  characteristics  of  faculty  members  signals  institutions' 
capacity-building  efforts.  The  institutional  commitment  to  developing  a 
strong  and  effective  training  program  depends  quite  heavily  on  the  faculty 
who  are  hired  to  conduct  the  program.  This  item  may  be  used  to  monitor 
goal  attainment. 
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11.  Use  of  funds:  percent  of  funds  expended  on  tuition  and  fees,  stipends,  books, 
program  staff  salary,  faculty  salary,  program  staff  benefits,  faculty  benefits, 
program /staff  travel,  other. 

Section  7011(a)  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  specifies  expenditures  which  are 
allowed  with  Titie  VII  funds.  Therefore,  projects  are  required  to  report 
annually  the  percent  of  the  total  annual  disbursement  used  for  specific 
expenditures. 

12.  Annual  Goals: 

Projects  have  the  opportunity  to  list  their  project  goals  for  the  year.  This  will 
demonstrate  planning  and  indicate  accountability  annually. 


D.       Project  Evaluation  Report 

The  objective  of  the  Project  Evaluation  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  EPTP  project 
has  accomplished  its  goals  and  objectives.  The  Project  Evaluation  Report  describes  the 
program  and  its  goals,  reports  on  the  process  of  developing  the  program,  and  presents 
project  results  and  outcomes. 

The  Project  Evaluation  Report  is  submitted  within  90  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  grant. 
It  consists  of  six  parts:  Executive  Summary,  Introduction,  Evaluation  Methodology,  Project 
Description,  Project  Outcomes,  and  Summary.  Three  appendices  will  conclude  the  Project 
Evaluation  Report.  These  will  include  the  annual  Project  Description  Report  Forms,  the 
annual  Performance  Report  Forms,  and  any  materials  and  tests  developed.  Excluding  the 
appendices,  the  Project  Evaluation  Report  should  not  exceed  45  pages.  Page  limitations  are 
noted  below. 

The  report  must  follow  the  format  listed  below: 

L        Executive  Summary  (5  pages) 

A.  Overview  of  project  goals  and  objectives 

B.  Major  findings  and  conclusions 

C.  Recommendations  for  program  improvement  based  on  major 
findings/conclusions. 

IL       Introduction  (7  pages) 

A.  Brief  program  description 

B.  Summary  of  project  activities,  including  modifications  to 
program  design  that  result  in  departures  from  that  presented  in 
the  application. 

11 
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III.     Evaluation  Methodology  (5  pages) 


A.  Summary  of  evaluation  design 

B.  Description  of  data  collection  and  analysis  procedures, 
including  a  description  of  survey  instruments,  tests,  etc. 

IV,      Project  Description  (15  pages) 

A.  Description  of  program  goals  and  objectives 

B.  Summary  of  participant  data  (from  the  performance  reports) 

C.  Project  activities 

Curriculum  (courses,  credits,  workshops,  instructional 
training  approach  and  goals,  faculty  teaching  approach 
and  goals) 

Faculty  (professional  development,  training,  recruitment, 
Community  relations  development  (affiliations  with 

SEAs,  LEAs,  etc.) 
Parental  involvement 

Capacity  building  efforts  (institutional  commitment, 
additional  funding,  material  development,  faculty 
development) 

Budget  and  funding  report  (expenditures,  additional 

sources  of,) 

Degree  requirements 

V,  Project  Outcomes  (10  pages) 

A.  Participant  success  with  curricular  requirements  (classes, 
practicum,  language  proficiency,  national /state /local  exams) 

B.  Report  on  participant  recruiting  efforts,  enrollment  patterns  and 
trends 

C.  Faculty  retention,  development 

D.  Capacity-building 

Curriculum  and  materials  development 
Faculty  development 

Coordination  with  SEAs,  LEAs,  community 
organizations,  professional  organizations,  other  colleges 
and  universities 

Interdepartmental  coordination 

E.  Job  placement  and  enhancement  activities 

F.  Relationship  of  project  outcomes  to  goals  and  objectives 

VI.  Summary  (3  pages) 

A.       Summary  of  major  findings,  conclusions,  recommendations 
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Appendix  A.  Project  Description  Forms:  Application,  Year  1,  Year  2,  and  Year  3 
Appendix  B.  Performance  Report  Forms:  Year  1,  Year  2,  Year  3 
Appendix  C  Materials  and  Tests  Developed 


IV.      SUBMISSION  AND  STORAGE  OF  EPTP-ACCES  REPORTS 

Project  Description  Forms,  Annual  Performance  Reports,  and  the  Project  Evaluation  Report 
will  be  submitted  to  the  OBEMLA  project  officer  according  to  the  Reporting  Schedule  in 
Exhibit  1.  One  copy  of  each  report  will  be  placed  in  a  central  file  at  OBEMLA.  In  addition, 
a  copy  of  the  grant  application,  and  any  other  correspondence  which  discusses  the 
implementation  and  operation  of  the  project,  should  be  placed  in  the  central  file.  In  this 
way,  a  complete  picture  and  an  official  history  of  each  project  will  be  available  in  one 
location. 

A  file  will  be  maintained  for  each  grantee.  Files  will  be  organized  by  state,  and  within  each 
state  by  zip  code.  A  central  filing  system  such  as  this  will  serve  to  consolidate  all  available 
information  on  each  specific  project  and  will  facilitate  retrieval  of  information  for  review  and 
analysis.  Files  will  also  be  entered  into  the  planned  electronic  database  management  system 
when  it  becomes  operational. 


V.  SUMMARY 

The  EPTP-ACCES  addresses  the  OMB  accountability  initiative  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  The  four  components  of  the  EPTP-ACCES  (project  description,  monitoring, 
annual  performance  report,  and  project  evaluation)  provide  for  the  .collection  of  data  on  the 
projects  which  will  facilitate  analysis  of  the  progress,  growth,  and  development  of  the  Title 
VH-funded  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  nationwide.  The  feedback  provided 
by  OBEMLA  staff  to  project  directors/staff  encourages  cooperation  and  facilitates 
communication  between  OBEMLA  and  the  grantees.  Use  of  the  EPTP-ACCES  by  all  EPTP 
projects  will  assist  OBEMLA  and  other  stakeholders  in  determining  the  extent  to  which  these 
projects  are  meeting  the  demand  for  more  and  better-trained  educational  personnel  to  serve 
LEP  students. 


c:\task5\ep  tp-U«(dg2) 
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APPENDIX  A. 

COMPONENTS  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM- 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM  (EPTP-ACCES) 
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t   Application   Ye*r  I  Year  1  Yt*r  3 

EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTION  FORM 

2.  Grant  Number    Award  Amount:   

Grantee  Organization:  

3.  Project  Director   Title  

Department  Phone  

Address  .  

(Institution) 

(Street) 


(City)  (State)  (Zip) 


4.  Institution/Organization  Type:     A.  College/University     B.  Community  College     C  Other:. 

5.  Participant  Enrollment:  Projected  /  Actual   

6.  Program  Type:  A.  ESL  C.  Adrninistrarion 

B.  Bilingual  Education      D.  Other:  

7.  Focus  Area:     A.  Early  Childhood/ Elementary     E.  Reading  J.  Counseling 

B.  Middle  F.  Special  Education        IC  Other:  

C.  High  School/Secondary  G.  Mathematics 

D.  Adult  I.  Science 

8.  Degree  Type:  A.  Masters         C.  Associates  E.  Other:  

B.  Bachelors       D.  Certificate/ Endorsement 

9.  Language  groups  to  be  served:  

10.  Project  Objectives: 


To  be  completed  by  NEW  APPLICANTS  ONLY 

11.  Faculty  (Indicate  #):    Total  FTE  unduplicated   

Status:  Tenured   Non-tenured:  Tenure-track    Non-tenure  Track 

Appointment:     Single  department    Joint  department   

Education:         Doctorate    Masters    Bachelors   

ESL  certified    Teacher  certified   


12.   

(Printed  Name) 


(Signature) 
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_  /  / 

Mo/day  /yr 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


1.  Circle  the  year  referred  to  on  this  form.  For  example,  if  you  are  completing  the  form 
for  the  second  year  of  the  grant,  circle  "Year  2." 

2.  Write  the  Title  VII  grant  award  number,  the  amount  of  the  award  for  the  year 
indicated,  and  the  name  of  the  recipient  (grantee)  of  the  award. 

3.  Indicate  the  name  of  the  current  project  director,  including  his/her  title,  complete 
address,  and  telephone  number. 

4.  Circle  the  type  of  institution /organization  which  most  closely  describes  the  grantee. 

5.  For  Applicants,  write  the  number  of  participants  that  you  project  will  be  enrolled  in 
the  EPTP  project.  All  others  should  indicate  the  actual  enrollment  for  this  award 
year. 

6.  Circle  the  type  of  program  supported  by  the  grant.  Circle  all  that  apply. 

7.  Circle  all  areas  of  concentrations  supported  by  the  grant. 

8.  Circle  the  type  of  degree  supported  by  the  grant.  Circle  all  that  apply. 

9.  Indicate  the  native  language  groups  of  the  limited  English  proficient  students  who 
will  be  served  by  Title  VII  trained  personnel. 

10.  In  the  space  provided,  describe  three  of  the  project  objectives  for  the  award  year 
indicated. 

11.  FOR  APPLICANTS  ONLY:  Indicate  the  total  number  of  unduplicated  faculty 
members  projected  to  work  with  the  project.  In  addition,  indicate  the  projected 
numbers  of  faculty  who  are  tenured  and /or  non-tenured.  Also  indicate  the  number 
with  single  department  or  joint  department  appgintments.  Indicate  the  number  who 
have  the  specified  educational  backgrounds. 

12.  Print  the  name,  sign,  and  date  the  form. 


Return  this  form  to: 

Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Program-AES 
400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W.,  Switzer  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20202 


L  Y«r  1    Y«tr  2    Y«u  3 
Pttfomanct  jmiod;  _JI_  to 


2.  Grant  Number 


EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

ANNUAL  PERFORMANCE  REPORT  FORM 

 Award  Amount  


Grantee  Organization 

3.Project  Director  

Department  

Address  


Title 


Phone 


(Institution) 


(Street) 


(City)  (State) 
4.  Total  number  of  unduplicated  enrolled  participants: 


(Zip) 


5a.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  participants  for  each  category: 


PARTICIPANTS 

APPLIED 

ACCEPTED 

ENROLLED 

GRADUATED/ 
COMPLETED 

CERTIFIED 

GRADUATED/ 

COMPLETED 

AND 

CERTIFIED 

NOT 

GRADUATED/ 
COMPLETED 

Insexvice 
Teacher 

Pre-service 
Teacher 

Para  professional 
Teacher's  Aide 

Administrator 

Counselor/ 
Psychologist 

Parent 

Other 

TOTAL 

PARTICIPANTS 

APPLIED 

ACCEPTED 

ENROLLED 

GRADUATED/ 
COMPLETED 

CERTIFIED 

GRADUATED/ 

COMPLETED 

AND 

CERTIFIED 

NOT 

GRADUATED/ 
COMPLETED 

FEMALE 

MALE 

FULL-TIME 

PART-TIME 

TOTAL 

453 

i 


GRANT  NUMBER: 


GRANTEE  ORGANIZATION: 


6.  Number  of  participants  proficient  in  a  language  other  than  English 


7.  RECRUITING 
Methods  of  recruiting: 


A.  Program  Faculty/Staff 

B.  Other  Faculty /Staff 
C  Program  Students 
D.  Other  Students 


E.  Printed  Materials 

F.  Advertisements 

G.  Informational  Meeting 

H.  Employment 


I.  SEA 
J.  LEA 

IC  Friends /Relatives 
L.  Other  


Selection  criteria:  A.  Academic  background      D.  Faculty/Staff  reference 

B.  Standardized  test  score(s)  E.  Employer  reference 

C.  Work  experience 

8.  PLACEMENT 
Total  unduplicated  INSERVICE  graduates/completers: 


G.  Own  interest 

H.  Other 


F.  Proficiency  in  a  non-English  language 


Total  undupBcated  PRESERVICE  graduates/completers: 


GRADUATES/ 
COMPLETERS 

Elementary 
Teachers 

Middle  School 
Teachers 

Secondary 
Teachers 

Adult 
Teachers 

Teacher's 
Aides 

Counselors/ 
Psychologist 

Administrators 

Other 

Inservice 

Preservice 

9.  FACULTY 

Total  number  of  FTE 


How  many  faculty  members  are: 

Status:  Tenured   Non-tenured:  Tenure-track   

Joint  department  

Bachelors 


Non-tenure  Track 


Appointment:  Single  department  

Education:       Doctorate   Masters  m 


ESL  certified 


Native  language: 


Teacher  certified  

Second-Language: 


10.  USE  OF  FUNDS:  Indicate  percent  of  funds  used  for  each  applicable  category. 

  Tuition  and  Fees    Program  staff  salary    Faculty  benefits 

  Stipends    Faculty  salary    Program  staff/Faculty  travel 

  Books    Program  staff  benefits    Other  

11.  ANNUAL  GOALS 


2  454 


PERFORMANCE  REPORT  FORM 
INSTRUCTIONS:  All  responses  refer  only  to  the  year  referred  to  on  this  form* 

1.  Circle  the  year  referred  to  on  this  form.  For  example,  if  you  are  completing  the  form  for  the  second  year  of 
the  grant,  circle  "Year  2."  Indicate  the  performance  period  for  the  data  on  the  Performance  Report. 

2.  Give  the  grant  number,  award  amount  for  the  year  indicated,  and  the  name  of  the  grantee  organization. 

3.  Provide  the  name  and  contact  information  for  the  current  project  director. 

4.  Indicate  the  total  number  of  unduplicated  project  participants.  Each  project  participant  should  be  counted 
once  only. 

5.  Give  the  total  number  of  participants  for  each  category,  using  the  following  definitions: 

Inservice  Teacher.  An  instructor  with  professional  training  and  certification  who  has  full  responsibility  for 
student  instruction. 

Preservice  Teacher  Anyone  enrolled  in  a  teacher  training  program  regardless  of  current  position/job.  This 
includes  teacher's  aides/paraprofessionals  who  are  enrolled  in  a  teacher  training  program. 

Paraprofessional/Teacher's  Aide:  Anyone  employed  as  a  classroom  assistant. 

Other  Additional  educational  personnel  enrolled  in  the  project  who  are  not  included  in  the  categories  above. 

Full-time:  Students  enrolled  in  the  project  for  at  least  the  minimum  number  of  credit  hours  which  is 
considered  full-time  at  your  institution  (e.g.,  9  or  12  credit  hours/semester). 

Part-time :  Students  enrolled  in  the  project  at  less  than  full-time  status  as  determined  by  your  institution  (e.g., 
less  than  9  credit  hours/semester). 

Applied:  The  number  of  applications  received  for  Title  VII  supported  participation. 

Accepted:  The  number  of  applications  accepted  for  Title  VII  supported  participation. 

Enrolled:  The  number  of  accepted  applicants  who  enrolled  in  the  project  as  Title  VH-supported  participants. 

Graduated/Completed:  The  number  of  enrolled  participants  who  graduated/completed  the  program. 

Certified:  The  number  of  enrolled  participants  who  received  certification  through  Tide  Vll-supported  project 
activities. 

Graduated/Completed  and  Certified:  The  number  of  enrolled  participants  who  graduated/completed  and 
who  also  received  certification  through  Title  Vll-supported  project  activities. 

Not  Graduated/Completed:  The  number  of  enrolled  participants  who  did  not  graduate/complete  the 
program. 

6.  Indicate  the  number  of  participants  proficient  in  a  language  other  than  English. 

7.  Circle  all  recruiting  methods  and  selection  criteria  used. 

8  Indicate    the    total    number   of    INSERVICE    and    PRESERVICE    unduplicated    participants  who 

graduated/completed  the  program.  Provide  the  total  number  of  INSERVICE  and  PRESERVICE 
graduated /completed  participants  who  obtained  full-time  employment  in  the  positions  listed. 

9.  Indicate  the  total  number  of  full-time  equivalent  faculty  members.   Also  indicate  the  number  of  faculty 
members  applicable  to  each  category. 

10.  Give  the  percent  of  funds  expended  annually  for  each  category.  Write  "0"  in  those  categories  where  funds 
were  not  used  during  the  report  year. 

11.  Briefly  describe  your  annual  goals  for  the  project. 


I 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


1.  GRANT  NUMBER: 

2.  Project  Director  

Department  

Address   


MONITORING  FORM 

  AWARD  AMOUNT: . 

  Tide  


Phone 


(Institution) 


(Street) 


(City) 

3.  MONITORING  BACKGROUND 


(State) 


(Zip) 


DATE 


TYPE 


PURPOSE 


PROJECT  CONTACT 


OBEMLA  CONTACT 


ERLC 


Type:  OS=On-site         M=Meeting  T=Telephone 

Purpose:  I = Inquiry  F=Follow-up       TA=Technical  Assistance  0=Other  (Specify) 


4.  MONITORING  CHECKLIST 

Coordination       Does  the  project  coordinate  with: 
Other  Faculty?   Y  N  SEAs? 


Staff 

Participants 

Curriculum/ 
Materials 

Budget 


Y  N       LEAs?    Y  N      Other  IHEs?    Y  N 

Are  all  key  staff:    Identified?   Y  N  Selected?   Y  N 

Have  participants  been:  Recruited?    Y  N  Selected?   Y  N 

Have  new  courses  been  developed?   Y  N 
Have  materials  been  developed/purchased?    Y  N 

Is  the  budget  within  the  proposed  funding  level?    Y  N 
Has  a  budget  been  proposed  for  the  next  year?   Y  N 
Have  expenditures  been  made  according  to  plan?   Y  N 


Graduated?  Y  N 


Accountability/  Has  the  project  director/staff  reviewed  the  EPTP-ACCES?  Y  N 
Evaluation        Have  data  collection  efforts  started?   Y  N 

Has  the  independent  evaluator  been  identified?   Y  N 


Commitment/ 
Capacity 


Is  there  a  plan  for  continuing  project  activities  with  reduced/no  federal  funding?   Y  N 

Is  the  institution  increasing  its  support  for  project  activities?   Y  N 

Is  the  curriculum  updated/augmented  with  new  courses/materials,  etc.?   Y  N 


456 


INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Write  the  Title  VII  grant  award  number  and  the  total  award  amount. 

2.  Indicate  the  current  project  director,  and  the  title,  address,  and  telephone  number  of 
the  project  director. 

3.  For  each  contact,  give  the  date,  the  type  of  contact,  and  the  purpose  of  the  contact. 
Write  the  name  of  the  person  at  the  project  site  contacted.  Sign  your  name. 

4.  These  questions  have  been  provided  as  a  guide. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


MONITORING  ATTACHMENT 

1.  DATE   GRANT  #:   CONTACT:  

INSTITUTION:  

2.  MONITORING  SUBJECT    Funding    Participant  recruitment 

  Project  development    Faculty  recruitment 

  Curriculum  development    Planning 

  Evaluation    Other  

3.  DISCUSSION  SUMMARY 


4.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


5.  FOLLOW-UP  NEEDED? 

  NO    YES  (Date:  ) 


45" 


INSTRUCTIONS 

1.  Give  the  date  of  contact,  the  grant  number  of  grantee  contacted,  the  name  of  the 
contact  person,  and  the  grantee  organization. 

2.  Check  all  areas  that  apply  to  this  specific  monitoring  call. 

3.  Briefly  summarize  the  discussion. 

4.  Briefly  indicate  any  resulting  recommendations  or  suggestions. 

5.  Check  if  additional  monitoring  is  needed.  If  needed,  provide  the  date  agreed  upon 
for  next  contact. 
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EDUCATIONAL  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  PROGRAM- 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM  (EPTP-ACCES) 


EVALUATION  REPORT  OUTLINE 


L        Executive  Summary  (5  pages) 

A.  Overview  of  project  goals  and  objectives 

B.  Major  findings  and  conclusions 

C.  Recommendations  for  program  improvement  based  on  major 
findings /conclusions. 


II.       Introduction  (7  pages) 

A.  Brief  program  description 

B.  Summary  of  project  activities,  including  modifications  to 
program  design  that  result  in  departures  from  that  presented  in 
the  application. 


III.      Evaluation  Methodology  (5  pages) 

A.  Summary  of  evaluation  design 

B.  Description  of  data   collection  and  analysis  procedures, 
including  a  description  of  survey  instruments,  tests,  etc. 


IV.      Project  Description  (15  pages) 

A.  Description  of  program  goals  and  objectives 

B.  Summary  of  participant  data  (from  the  performance  reports) 

C.  Project  activities 

Curriculum  (courses,  credits,  workshops,  instructional 
training  approach  and  goals,  faculty  teaching  approach 
and  goals) 

Faculty  (professional  development,  training,  recruitment, 
Community  relations  development  (affiliations  with 

SEAs,  LEAs,  etc.) 
Parental  involvement 

Capacity  building  efforts  (institutional  commitment, 
additional  funding,  material  development,  faculty 
development) 

Budget  and  funding  report  (expenditures,  additional 

sources  of,) 

Degree  requirements 
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V.  Project  Outcomes  (10  pages) 

A.  Participant  success  with  curricular  requirements  (classes, 
practicum,  language  proficiency,  national /state /local  exams) 

B.  Report  on  participant  recruiting  efforts,  enrollment  patterns  and 
trends 

C       Faculty  retention,  development 

D.  Capacity-building 

Curriculum  and  materials  development 
Faculty  development 

Coordination  with  SEAs,  LEAs,  community 
organizations,  professional  organizations,  other  colleges 
and  universities 

Interdepartmental  coordination 

E.  Job  placement  and  enhancement  activities 

F.  Relationship  of  project  outcomes  to  goals  and  objectives 

VI.  Summary  (3  pages) 

A.       Summary  of  major  findings,  conclusions,  recommendations 
Appendix  A.  Project  Description  Forms:  Application,  Year  1,  Year  2,  and  Year  3 
Appendix  B.  Performance  Report  Forms:  Year  1,  Year  2,  Year  3 
Appendix  C.  Materials  and  Tests  Developed 
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VOLUME  HI,  PART  3 


Draft  Accountability  System: 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program 
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SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  1990,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  issued  an  accountability  initiative  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  and  other  federal  agencies.  Programs  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  such  as  the  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program  (SAIP),  are  included  among  those  programs  subject  to 
improved  accountability  measures.  The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  which 
provides  technical  assistance  to  OBEMLA,  has  developed  an  accountability  and  evaluation 
system  for  the  SAIP.  The  SAIP  Accountability  and  Evaluation  System  (SAIP-AES)  aims  to 
assist  Title  VII  project  staff  in  meeting  mandated  reporting  requirements,  identifying  goal 
attainment,  and  monitoring  and  improving  the  overall  operation  of  the  project. 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Projects  are  designed  to  meet  the  instructional  and  linguistic 
needs  of  diverse  groups  of  elementary  and  secondary  level  limited  English  proficient  (LEP) 
students.  SAIPs  provide  structured  English  language  instruction  and  other  special 
instructional  services  which  assist  LEP  students  in  developing  English  language  skills  and 
competence  in  academic  subject  areas.  Typically,  the  native  language  of  the  LEP  students 
is  not  used  for  instruction.  Projects  are  eligible  for  up  to  five  years  of  funding. 

A  number  of  efforts  are  currently  taking  place  tc  increase  the  accountability  of  programs 
providing  services  to  LEP  students,  such  as  the  SAIP.  Performance  standards  for  the  SAIP 
are  being  developed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Public  Administration  (NAPA),  an 
organization  established  by  Congress  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  government  at  all 
levels.  NAPA  is  developing  performance  measures  for  the  SAIP  in  order  to  assess  the 
directions  of  the  program's  processes  and  outcomes. 

Increased  program  accountability  helps  OBEMLA  to  assess  the  degree  to  which  programs 
are  meeting  their  proposed  objectives.  On  a  much  larger  scale,  greater  accountability  efforts 
reveal  how  closely  specific  federally-funded  programs  are  meeting  national  education  goals, 
such  as  those  of  America  2000.  The  accountability  and  evaluation  system  developed  by  SIAC 
will  assess  the  degree  to  which  Title  VH-funded  SAIP  projects  are  meeting  the  federal 
accountability  and  evaluation  requirements  and  addressing  national  education  goals.  Such 
accountability  information  is  vital  to  the  provision  of  effective  educational  services  for  the 
LEP  population. 
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II.      PURPOSES  AND  GOALS 


The  development  of  the  SAIP-AES  involved  a  review  of  reports  on  SAIP  projects,  an 
interview  with  the  OBEMLA  Division  Director  and  the  Program  Officer  in  charge  of  the 
SAIP,  attendance  at  a  conference  on  and  a  review  of  the  NAPA  performance  indicators,  a 
review  of  the  existing  SAIP  database,  and  a  review  of  documents  on  evaluation  practice  and 
policy.  In  addition,  the  content  categories  of  the  Developmental  Bilingual  Education-Data 
Collection  and  Evaluation  System  (DBE-DCES)  guided  the  design  of  the  items  in  the  SAIP- 
AES. 

A*       Reporting  Requirements 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  (PL  100-297),  Section  7033,  sets  forth  the  regulations  regarding 
evaluation  of  Title  Vll-funded  projects.  The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  (34  CFR  500.50) 
further  explains  the  evaluation  require  nents  which  must  be  met  annually  by  Title  VII- 
funded  SAIP  grant  recipients  and  inu.cates  specific  data  to  be  collected.  Mandated 
reporting  requirements  are  typically  outcome-based.  They  target  project  outcomes  and 
results  rather  than  the  processes  undertaken  to  achieve  the  outcomes.  The  legislation  sets 
up  the  following  requirements  which  projects  must  include  in  annual  evaluation  reports: 

■  Educational  progress  as  measured  against  an  appropriate  nonproject 
comparison  group, 

■  Conclusions  applicable  to  the  persons,  schools,  agencies  served  by  the  project, 

■  The  use  of  valid  and  reliable  evaluation  instruments  and  procedures,  taking 
into  account  the  age,  grade,  language,  level  of  proficiency,  and  background 
of  participants, 

■  Minimal  error  in  testing,  scoring,  analyzing,  and  reporting  procedures, 

■  Objective  measures  of  academic  achievement  related  to  English  and  native 
language  proficiency,  and  other  subject  matter,  and 

■  Academic  achievement  data  on  current  participants  who  are  LEP  and  EP,  and 
former  LEP  students  who  have  exited  from  the  program. 

Projects  must  specifically  collect  information  across  a  number  of  student  and  staff  areas. 
Pursuant  to  34  CFR  500.51,  these  areas  include: 

■  EdiKational  background,  needs,  and  competencies  of  the  project  participants, 

■  Educational  activities  undertaken  by  the  project, 

■  Pedagogica   naterials,  methods,  and  tech  :ues, 
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b        Classroom  instructional  time  on  specific  tasks, 

■  Project  staff  educational  and  professional  qualifications,  including  language 
competencies,  and 

■  Activities  undertaken  to  improve  pre-referral  evaluation  procedures  and 
instructional  programs  for  special  LEP  students,  i.e.  gifted  and  talented,  and 
handicapped. 

In  addition,  projects  must  demonstrate  that  they  are  making  progress  toward  achieving  their 
proposed  goals.  Pursuant  to  34  CFR  500.52,  the  overall  progress  of  the  project  must  be 
indicated  as  measured  by: 

■  Tests  of  academic  achievement  in  English  language  arts, 

■  Tests  of  academic  achievement  in  content  areas,  and 

■  Changes  in  the  rate  of  grade  retention,  dropout,  absenteeism,  gifted  and 
talented  placements,  and  enrollment  in  postsecondary  institutions. 

In  summary,  the  annual  evaluation  reports  are  required  to  contain  data  which  address  the 
regulations  noted  above.  In  addition,  performance  of  the  project  is  indicated  in  a  more 
descriptive  manner  in  the  annual  performance  reports.  Typically,  performance  reports 
address  the  concerns  and  questions  which  are  presented  below  based  on  discussions  with 
the  OBEMLA  Program  Officer  in  charge  of  the  SAIP.  These  include: 

■  Is  the  project  meeting  its  proposed  objectives? 

■  Is  the  project  making  measurable  and  sustainable  progress  in  academic  subject 
areas? 

■  Are  capacity-building  efforts  evident? 

■  Is  the  project  meeting  the  mandated  reporting  requirements? 

■  Is  there  a  continuing  need  for  the  services  provided  by  this  project? 

The  general  focus  of  reporting  for  the  SAIP,  then,  is  based  on  legislative  requirements  and 
questions  generated  by  OBEMLA.  The  extent  to  which  a  project  demonstrates  accountability 
in  these  areas  reflects  the  development  and  effectiveness  of  the  project.  Effective  projects, 
in  turn,  influence  and  shape  educational  reform  efforts  and  goals,  such  as  those  of  the 
America  2000  plan. 
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B.       Use  of  the  data 

Accountability  may  be  realized  through  a  variety  of  mechanisms.  Currently,  OBEMLA  uses 
a  database  designed  by  the  OBEMLA  Program  Officer  in  charge  of  the  SAIP.  The  database 
is  primarily  descriptive  in  nature.  It  contains  project  data,  such  as  contact  information, 
grades  and  languages  served,  school  sites  and  principals,  approach,  start  date,  monitoring, 
and  other  Title  VII  grants.  Each  SAIP  project  is  described  on  a  1-2  page  profile  sheet. 
Profile  sheets  are  bound  in  book  format  for  easy  reference. 

The  Program  Officer  reported  that  the  database  is  used  extensively  by  OBEMLA  staff.  For 
example,  reports  are  generated  from  the  data  in  response  to  requests  from  Congress, 
Department  staff,  or  OBEMLA  staff.  The  effectiveness  of  SAIP  projects  concerns  policy 
makers,  the  OBEMLA  Division  Director,  the  Program  Officer,  and  the  Project  Director, 
among  other  individuals  nationally  and  locally. 

The  existing  database  system  is  designed  to  provide  project  descriptive  information,  while 
the  SAIP-AES  focuses  more  on  accountability.  Thus,  the  SAIP-AES  complements  and  builds 
on  the  existing  database  system.  The  SAIP-AES  will  provide  extensive  data  for  analysis  and 
reporting.  In  addition,  the  SAIP-AES  does  not  require  much  additional  time  and  effort  to 
complete  on  the  part  of  the  grantees. 


III.      COMPONENTS  OF  THE  SAIP-AES 

All  newly-funded  Title  VII  SAIP  grant  recipients  will  be  required  to  use  the  SAIP-AES.  The 
SAIP-AES  consists  of  two  functional  parts  which  include:  (1)  Performance  Report  and  (2) 
Evaluation  Report.  The  SAIP-AES  is  summarized  in  Exhibit  1.  The  Performance  Report 
includes  a  Project  Report  Form,  a  School  Report  Form,  and  a  Written  Performance  Report, 
which  are  completed  annually  by  the  Project  Director  (or  another  designated  project  staff 
person).  The  Evaluation  Report  consists  of  a  Cover  Sheet  and  a  Written  Evaluation  Report. 
It  is  completed  annually  by  an  independent  evaluator,  i.e.,  a  non-project  staff  member,  such 
as  a  district  employee,  or  a  consultant/ contractor.  Both  parts  of  the  SAIP-AES,  and  their 
respective  components,  are  described  below. 

Exhibit  1.  SAIP-AES  Components 


Project  Director  Independent  Evaluator 


PERFORMANCE  REPORT 

EVALUATION  REPORT 

Project  Report  Form 
School  Report  Form 
Written  Performance  Report 

Cover  Sheet 

Written  Evaluation  Report 
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A*      Annual  Performance  Report 


There  are  three  components  of  the  Annual  Performance  Report:  the  Project  Report  Form,  the 
School  Report  Form,  and  the  Written  Performance  Report.  Appendix  A  contains  copies  of 
the  Project  Report  Form,  the  School  Report  Form,  and  the  Written  Performance  Report 
Outline. 


Project  Report  Form 

The  Project  Report  Form  permits  OBEMLA  to  collect  the  same  general  project  information 
from  each  grantee,  providing  a  fundamental  "snap-shot"  of  the  program.  Critical  descriptive 
project  information  is  included,  such  as  grantee  characteristics  and  project  activities. 

The  Project  Report  Form  is  a  two-page  form  which  serves  as  a  cover  sheet  for  the  remaining 
components  of  the  Annual  Performance  Report.  The  form  is  up-dated  and  submitted  with 
each  Annual  Performance  Report.  The  Project  Director  (or  another  designated  project  staff 
person)  completes  the  Project  Report  Form.  All  items  on  the  Project  Report  Form  refer  to 
all  schools  served  by  the  project  and  to  the  overall  project  activities. 

The  Project  Report  Form  includes: 

1.  Project  Identification  information:  year  completed;  grant  number;  grantee; 
project  director  name,  title,  address,  phone;  project  title;  award  amount;  start 
date;  total  district  student  enrollment;  total  district  LEP  student  enrollment; 
number  of  schools  served  by  grant;  total  number  of  LEP  students  served  by 
grant;  grades  served;  number  of  non-LEP  students  served  by  grant;  number 
of  language  groups  served;  three  largest  language  groups  served  and  number 
served/language  group. 

The  project  identification  information  is  primarily  descriptive  in  nature. 
Similar  data  items  are  currently  included  in  the  existing  database  at  OBEMLA. 
These  data  allow  OBEMLA  to  maintain  current  and  updated  files  on  the 
project.  Changes  in  any  of  these  items  may  affect  operation  of  the  project. 

2.  Project  Characteristics:  academic  focus  area(s);  approach(es)  to  English 
language  instruction;  service  delivery;  main  objectives. 

These  four  items  present  a  snapshot  of  the  characteristics  of  the  project. 
Again,  much  of  this  information  is  currently  recorded  on  the  existing 
database,  indicating  the  usefulness  of  these  items.  The  section  on  main 
objectives  is  open-ended  to  allow  projects  to  describe  what  they  feel  are  the 
five  most  important  goals  of  the  project. 
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Staff  supported  by  grant  this  year  number  and  total  hours  supported  of 
administrators,  teachers,  aides,  other  staff. 

The  extent  to  which  staff  members  are  supported  by  SAIP  funds  indicates  the 
overall  impact  of  the  SAIP  from  the  service-provider  perspective.  Knowledge 
of  the  number  of  staff  supported,  and  the  total  amount  of  time  supported, 
presents  data  on  Title  VII  funds  expended  for  staff. 

Staff  receiving  inservice/preservice  training  through  grant  this  year  number 
of  administrators,  teachers,  aides,  and  other  staff  trained,  and  the  total  hours 
of  training  for  each  position. 

Training  staff  to  work  with  LEP  students  is  an  important  aspect  of  SAP 
projects.  Who  receives  training  and  the  amount  of  training  indicates  ho 
SAIP  funds  are  used  to  increase  the  qualified  educational  personnel  availabi 
to  work  with  LEP  students. 

Staff  receiving  college/university  credit  through  grant  this  year  number  of 
administrators,  teachers,  aides,  and  other  staff,  and  the  total  credit  hours 
received  for  each  position. 

Educational  personnel  who  receive  training  for  which  they  earn 
college/university  credit  may  be  receiving  training  which  is  at  a  more 
academic  level  than  other  types  of  training.  In  addition,  credit  for  coursework 
may  be  indicative  of  further  certification  or  degree  attainment. 

Family/parental  services:  number  of  LEP  students  served  by  grant  who  were 
impacted  through  grant-supported  family /parental  services. 

The  family/parental  activities  provided  with  Title  VII  funds  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  programs  are  providing  opportunities  for  family /parental 
involvement  in  the  educational  system.  The  number  of  LEP  students  who  are 
impacted  by  such  activities  identifies  the  extent  to  which  such  family/parental 
programs  are  effective. 

Name,  Signature,  Date:  of  project  director  completing  the  form. 

This  information  is  required  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  and  to  hold  the 
project  director  responsible  for  reporting  the  data. 
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School  Report  Form 


Data  wiil  be  collected  on  each  school  served  by  this  Title  VII  grant  on  the  School  Report 
Form.  One  form  will  be  completed  for  each  school  served.  For  projects  which  serve  more 
than  five  schools,  one  School  Report  Form  will  be  completed  for  each  grade  range  served 
(elementary,  middle,  and  high  schools).  For  example,  if  there  are  10  schools  which  serve 
grade  levels  K-6  and  three  middle  schools,  only  two  School  Report  Forms  will  be  completed. 
School  data  will  provide  information  on  how  the  Title  VII  project  is  actually  implemented 
and  who  it  impacts  on  a  smaller  scale.  Specific  school  data  will  also  reveal  the  diversity 
across  all  schools  served  by  the  project. 

The  School  Report  Form  contains: 

1.  Project  Identification  Information:  school  number  of  all  schools  served;  year 
of  report;  grant  number;  grantee;  school  name;  principal  name  and  phone 
number. 

This  identifying  and  contact  information  allows  OBEMLA  to  maintain  current 
and  updated  information  on  each  school  served  by  the  Title  VH-funded  grant. 

2.  Student  Characteristics:  total  school  enrollment,  school  LEP  enrollment,  LEP 
students  served  by  grant,  and  non-LEP  students  served;  grade  levels  served; 
three  largest  language  groups  served;  number  of  LEP  and  non-LEP  students 
impacted  by  grant-supported  aides,  training,  new  approaches,  and  new 
materials  or  resources. 

3.  Staff  Training  Characteristics:  number  of  teachers  and  aides  who  received 
project-supported  training  or  college /university  coursework. 

Data  on  training  activities  of  teachers  and  aides  at  each  school  indicate  the 
pool  of  trained  personnel  at  each  school.  Distinguishing  the  type  of  training 
that  both  teachers  and  aides  receive  indicates  what  instructional  personnel  are 
benefitting  from  training  through  the  SAIP  and  the  type  of  training  received. 

4.  Other  Title  VII  grants 

A  history  of  Title  VII  funding  at  specific  schools  will  be  provided  by  requiring 
that  Title  VII  grants  serving  each  school  over  the  past  five  years  be  listed. 
This  will  also  provide  an  indication  of  other  program  types  which  have  been 
offered  at  each  school. 

5.  Name,  Signature,  Date:  of  project  director  completing  the  form. 

This  information  is  required  in  order  to  verify  the  accuracy  and  to  hold  the 
project  director  responsible  for  reporting  the  data. 
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Written  Performance  Report 


In  addition  to  completing  the  Project  Report  Form  and  School  Report  Form,  each  project 
director  is  required  to  complete  a  written  performance  report  following  the  Written 
Performance  Report  Outline.  The  report  should  not  exceed  15  pages.  The  performance 
report  outline  addresses  the  progress  questions  referred  to  in  Part  II  of  this  document.  All 
questions  will  be  addressed  and  answered  from  the  perspective  of  the  project  director. 

All  components  of  the  Performance  Report  will  be  completed  within  60  days  of  the  end  of 
the  year  of  the  grant. 

B.       Annual  Evaluation  Report 

The  objective  of  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  SAIP 
project  is  accomplishing  its  goals  and  objectives.  The  Annual  Evaluation  Report  collects  data 
systematically  from  all  grant  recipients.  Systematic  annual  data  collection  will  result  in  more 
comprehensive  reports  on  program  operations  across  the  nation  and  individually  at  each 
project  site.  The  data  will  be  up-dated  annually  with  each  report.  Project  staff  are 
responsible  for  locating  and  hiring  a  qualified  independent  evaluator  who  will  be 
responsible  for  completing  the  Evaluation  Report  Cover  Sheet  and  the  Written  Evaluation 
Report  according  to  the  Written  Evaluation  Report  Outline.  Annual  Evaluation  Reports  are 
due  90  days  after  the  end  of  the  year  of  the  grant.  Appendix  B  contains  copies  of  the 
Evaluation  Report  Cover  Sheet  and  the  Written  Evaluation  Report  Outline. 

Evaluation  Report  Cover  Sheet 

The  Evaluation  Report  Cover  Sheet  will  be  the  first  page  of  each  Evaluation  Report.  It 
contains  information  on  the  project  which  is  evaluated  and  the  evaluator  and  is 
systematically  collected  with  each  Evaluation  Report.  This  cover  sheet  will  allow  OBEMLA 
staff  and  other  individuals  who  use  the  Evaluation  Report  to  easily  identify  the  project  and 
evaluator. 

The  specific  items  on  the  Cover  Sheet  include: 

1.  Grant  number  and  grantee 

This  will  provide  systematic  identifi  i  of  the  project  evaluated,  and  of  the 
Written  Evaluation  Report  submitted. 

2.  Evaluator  title,  address. 

To  obtain  additional  information  about  the  Evaluator  who  completes  the 
report,  it  is  important  to  collect  contact  information  systematically. 
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3.  Dates  covered  by  Evaluation  Report 

For  accurate  reference. to  the  activities  of  the  project,  the  time  period  to  which 
the  evaluation  refers  must  be  indicated.  This  is  an  item  which  must 
systematically  be  recorded  by  each  evaluator,  as  the  time  periods  may  differ 
across  projects. 

4.  Cost  of  evaluation 

The  total  cost  of  performing  the  evaluation  will  be  recorded  here.  This  will 
serve  as  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  Title  VII  funds  expended  for 
completing  the  Evaluation  Report  component  of  the  SAIP-AES. 

5.  Number  of  hours  to  complete  evaluation 

The  amount  of  time  required  to  complete  the  evaluation  report  will  indicate 
the  time  burden  for  reporting. 

6.  Signature  of  Evaluator  and  date  completed 

The  signature  of  the  evaluator  and  the  date  of  completing  the  evaluation  will 
be  requested  to  ensure  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  reported  data. 

Written  Evaluation  Report 

The  Written  Evaluation  Report  describes  the  SAIP  program  and  its  goals,  reports  on  the 
process  of  developing  the  program,  and  presents  project  results  and  outcomes.  In  addition, 
a  summary  of  the  evaluation,  and  conclusions  and  recommendations,  are  discussed. 

The  Evaluation  Report  Outline  presents  the  structure  which  will  be  followed  by  the 
evaluator  for  producing  the  Written  Evaluation  Report.  It  addresses  all  mandated  annual 
evaluation  data  items  indicated  in  34  CFR  500.50  and  as  described  in  Part  II  of  this 
document.  All  evaluators  will  be  required  to  follow  the  outline. 

The  following  categories  are  presented  in  the  outline:  executive  summary,  introduction, 
evaluation  methodology,  project  description,  project  outcomes,  and  summary. 


IV.      SUBMISSION  AND  STORAGE  OF  SAIP-AES  REPORTS 

The  Performance  Report  (including  the  Project  Report  Form,  School  Report  Form(s),  and 
Written  Performance  Report)  and  the  Evaluation  Report  (including  the  Cover  Sheet  and 
Written  Evaluation  Report)  will  be  submitted  annually  to  the  OBEMLA  Program  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  SAIP.  One  copy  of  each  report  will  be  placed  in  a  central  file  at  OBEMLA. 


In  addition,  a  copy  of  the  grant  applications,  and  any  other  correspondence  which  discusses 
the  implementation  and  operation  of  the  project,  will  also  be  placed  in  the  central  file.  In 
this  way,  a  complete  picture  and  an  official  history  of  each  project  will  be  available  in  one 
location. 

A  file  will  be  maintained  for  each  grantee.  Files  will  be  organized  by  state,  and  within  each 
state,  by  Title  VII  grant  number.  A  central  filing  system  such  as  this  will  serve  to 
consolidate  all  available  information  on  each  specific  project  and  will  facilitate  retrieval  of 
information  for  review  and  analysis.  Files  will  also  be  entered  into  the  planned  electronic 
database  management  system  when  it  becomes  operational. 


V.  SUMMARY 

The  SAIP-AES  addresses  the  OMB  accountability  initiative  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  The  components  of  the  SAIP-AES  provide  for  the  collection  of  data  on  the 
projects  which  will  facilitate  analysis  of  the  progress,  growth,  and  development  of  the  Title 
Vll-funded  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program  nationwide.  Use  of  the  SAIP-AES  by 
all  SAIP  projects  will  assist  OBEMLA  and  other  stakeholders  in  determining  the  extent  to 
which  these  projects  are  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students 
at  the  elementary  and  secondary  grade  levels. 
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SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 

PROJECT  REPORT  FORM:  YEAR  


GRANT  NUMBER. 

Project  Director   

Department  

Address   


GRANTEE 


Title 


Phone 


(Institution) 


(Street) 


(City) 
Project  Title 
Start  Date  


(State) 


(Zip) 


Award  Amount 


Total  district  student  enrollment 
Total  district  LEP  student  enrollment 
Number  of  schools  served  by  this  grant 
Number  of  LEP  students  served 
Number  of  non-LEP  students  served 
Grades  served   


Number  of  language  groups  served 
Three  largest  language  groups  served: 
Language  Group 

(1)  

(2)  

(3)  


Number  of 
LEP  Students 


PROTECT  CHARACTERISTICS 
Academic  focus  area(s) 


.Math 

m  Science 

b  Social  Studies 

*  Gifted/Talented 

"  Other:  


English  Language  Arts 
t  Native  Language  Arts 
t  Electives  (art,  music,  phys.ed.) 
t  Remedial /Special  Education 

Other  


Approach(es)  to  English 
language  instruction 


Service  delivery 


.ESL 

Content-based 
_  Computer-assisted 

Main  classroom 
Sheltered 


,  Bilingual 
Thematic 
m  Whole  Language 


_  Literature  Experience 
Cooperative  Learning 
'  Other:  


,  Pull-out 

Tutoring/individual  instruction 


Main  objectives  (list  the  5  most  important): 
(D_  

(2)  

(3)  . 

(4)  


(5). 
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GRANT- SUPPORTED  STAFF 

How  many  staff  members  were  supported  by  this  Title  VII  grant  this  year? 


Staff 

Number 
Supported1 

Total 

Hours 

Supported2 

r\  Kill  UI U9  IT  a  IU 19 

Teachers 

Aides 

Other3 

1  Teachers  are  considered  to  be  supported  by  the  grant  if:  (1)  they  are  paid  overtime  to  attend  training,  or  (2)  they  are  paid  as 
substitutes  for  teachers  attending  training. 

2  Calculate  the  total  person  hours  supported  in  the  year  (i.e.,if  each  of  3  aides  is  supported  for  40  weeks  at  20  hours /week,  the  total 
hours  supported  is  2400  (3x40x20). 

3  Specify  "Other"  staff:  

INSERVICE/PRSSERVICE  TRAINING 

How  many  staff  members  received  inservice/preservice  training  supported  by  this  Title  VII  grant  this  year? 


Staff 

Number 
Trained 

Total  Hours 
of  Training1 

Administrators 

Teachers 

Aides 

Other 

Calculate  the  total  hours  of  inservice/preservice  training  by  position  (i.e.,  if  30  teachers  received  5  hours  of  training  and  20  received 
10  hours  of  training,  the  total  hours  of  training  is  350  [(30  x  5)  +  (20  x  10)]). 


COLLEGE/UNIVERSITY  COURSEWORK 

How  many  staff  received  credit  for  college /university  coursework  supported  by  this  Title  VII  grant  this  year? 


Staff 

Number 

Total  Credit 

Hours 

Received1 

Administrators 

Teachers 

Aides 

Other 

1  Calculate  the  total  credit  hours  of  coursework  by  position  (i.e..  if  4  teachers  each  received  3  credit  hours  of  coursework,  the  total 
credit  hours  is  12). 


FAMILY/PARENTAL  SERVICES 

How  many  LEP  students  were  impacted  by  the  following  family /parent  services  supported  by  this  Title  VII  grant 
this  year? 


Interpreters  for  meetings 
Home  visits 


Sr^iai  meetings 
anting  classes 


ESL  classes 
Other:  
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(Namt) 


(Signature) 


(mon/day/yr) 


SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


SCHOOL  #  REPORT  FORM  FOR  YEAR 


GRANT  NUMBER   GRANTEE. 

School  Name  


Principal   Fhonc  

STUDENT  CHARACTERISTICS 

Total  school  enrollment    School  LEP  enrollment 

LEP  students  served  by  grant    Non-LEP  students  served  by  grant 

Grade  levels  served   

Three  largest  language  groups  served  (1)   (2)   (3)_ 

How  many  LEP  and  non-LEP  students  were  in  classrooms: 

With  Title  Vll-funded  aides?   

With  teachers  who  received  at  least  five  hours 

of  project-supported  training?   


With  new  project-related  instructional  approaches? 

With  new  project-related  materials  or  resources? 

STAFF  TRAINING  CHARACTERISTICS 

How  many  teachers  in  this  school  this  year: 

Received  at  least  five  hours  of  project-supported 
inservice / preservice  training? 

Received  project-supported  college/university 
coursework? 

How  many  aides  in  this  school  yean 

Received  at  least  five  hours  of  project-supported 
inservice /preservice  training? 

Received  project-supported  college/ university 
coursework? 


OTHER  TITLE  VII  GRANTS  (BY  GRANT  #)  SERVING  THIS  SCHOOL  IN  THE  PAST  5  YEARS: 
(1)   (2)   (3)  


(4)   (5)  .  (6L 


(Name) 


(Signature) 


(mon/day/yr) 


c\  buk5\$«ip*chl.rp«dg2) 
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SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


WRITTEN  PERFORMANCE  REPORT  OUTLINE 


I.        Meeting  reporting  requirements 

How  is  the  project  meeting  mandated  reporting  requirements? 

Development  of  an  evaluation  plan 

Data  collection  efforts 

Contact  with  an  independent  evaluator 


II.  Objectives 

Is  the  project  meeting  its  objectives? 

Implementation  and  operation  of  proposed  activities 
Changes  in  goals /objectives 

III.  Progress 

Is  it  measurable  and  sustainable? 

Type  of  assessment 

Measurement  instruments 

Academic  subject  areas 

Language  (first  and  second)  development 

IV.  Capacity-building 

What  activities  have  been  planned  regarding  long-term: 

Resource  identification 
Staff  development/training 
Materials  development/acquisition 
Parent  participation 


VI.      Continuing  need 

Do  the  project  activities,  participants,  etc.  indicate  a  continuing  need  for  Title  VII 
funding? 

Context  of  school 

Background  on  LEP  students,  community 


Q  c:\task5\saipschl.rpt(dg2) 
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APPENDIX  B. 

Evaluation  Report  Cover  Sheet 
Written  Evaluation  Report  Outline 
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SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


EVALUATION  REPORT  COVER  SHEET 


GRANT  NUMBER 


GRANTEE 


EVALUATOR 


Title 


Address 


(Institution) 


(Street) 


(City) 


(State) 


(Zip) 


Dates  covered  by  Evaluation  Report  

Cost  of  Evaluation  $  

Number  of  hours  required  to  complete  Evaluation  Report 


(Signature  of  Evaluator) 


(mon/day/yr) 


c:\task5\9iipcvairp  t(dg2) 
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SPECIAL  ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAM 
ACCOUNTABILITY  AND  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


WRITTEN  EVALUATION  REPORT  OUTLINE 

L  Executive  Summary 

Proposed  goals— actual  goals /objectives 

Major  findings 

Conclusions 

Recommendations 

IL  Introduction 

Overview  of  project  activities 

Brief  descriptions  of  yearly  changes  in  students,  schools,  community,  staff. 

Specific  educational  activities  undertaken  which  affected  students,  staff, 
parents,  school,  and  district. 

III.  Evaluation  Methodology 

Data  collection  efforts  (observations,  site-visits,  telephone  contact,  etc.) 

IV.  Project  Description 

Student  characteristics:  grade,  SES,  language  background,  educational 
background  and  needs 

Student  selection /referral  procedures,  especially  for  gifted /talented  and 
handicapped. 

Project  Instruction:  content,  approach,  methods,  materials,  amount  of 
instruction 

Non-instructional  services 

Staff  training  activities 

Parental  involvement 


c:\tuk5\MipcvaL  rpt(clg2) 
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V. 


Project  Outcomes 


Student        (For  LEP,  non-LEP,  and  former  LEP) 

Tests  and  other  measures  of  achievement  in  academic  subject 
areas 

Tests  and  other  measures  of  achievement  in  English  language 
arts 

Changes  in  rate  of  grade-retention,  dropout,  abseenteeism, 
gifted /talented  placement /referrals,  post-secondary  placement 


Capacity-      Funding  sources 
building      Materials  development 
Program  development 
Staff  training 
Hiring  of  new  staff 
Institutional  commitment 


VI.  Summary 

Summary  of  findings 
Conclusions 
•  Recommendations 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 
YEAR  ONE  ANNUAL  REPORT 


Executive  Summary 


The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  as  a  technical  support  center,  provides  assistance 
to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  SIAC  is  to  support  OBEMLA  in  carrying  out 
its  mission  to  serve  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  In  this  role,  the  SIAC 
carries  out  data  analysis,  research,  and  other  assistance  to  inform  OBEMLA  decision-making. 
These  activities  are  authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100- 
297. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  SIAC  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  tasks.  These  tasks  include 
data  entry  and  database  development,  data  analysis  and  reporting,  database  management 
design,  design  of  project  accountability  systems,  and  policy-related  research  and  special 
issues  papers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC,  a  database  of  FY92  Title  VII  applications  was 
created  and  then  updated  through  calls  to  project  directors  of  all  1222  Title  VII  projects. 
Reports  on  the  application  data  and  on  the  updated  project  information  are  being  provided 
to  OBEMLA.  The  SIAC  carried  out  data  analysis  and  reporting  on  a  short  turnaround  basis 
in  response  to  requests  from  OBEMLA  staff;  these  analyses  were  carried  out  using  data  from 
Title  VII  application  database. 

A  design  for  a  database  management  system  was  developed  based  on  information  gathered 
through  interviews  with  OBEMLA  staff  regarding  current  data  collection  and  reporting. 
Through  the  implementation  of  this  system,  OBEMLA  will  improve  its  capacity  to  report  on 
applications  received  and  on  funded  Title  Vil  projects. 

In  a  separate  task,  SIAC  staff  carried  out  discussions  with  program  staff  and  reviewed  the 
documentation  on  two  programs  (Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  and  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program)  and  developed  an  accountability  system  for  each.  Data 
obtained  through  the  proposed  accountability  systems  could  be  used  within  the 
computerized  database  management  system.  Also  in  this  year,  the  SIAC  provided  OBEMLA 
with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  FY92  SEA  Title  VII  Grant  Annual  Reports. 

In  FY93,  ED  exercised  nine  task  orders.  Two  of  these,  a  focus  group  on  active  instructional 
models  for  LEP  students,  and  a  literature  review  of  federally  funded  studies  related  to  LEP 
students,  have  been  completed.  The  remaining  seven  task  orders  will  be  completed  in  FY94. 
The  remaining  task  orders  include  special  issues  papers  on  LEP  Student  Population 
Estimates,  a  Biennial  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program, 
and  a  review  of  assessment  instruments  used  with  LEP  students.  In  addition,  the  task 
orders  include  a  written  focus  group  to  prepare  information  for  teachers  on  active  learning 
for  LEP  students,  graphic  displays  of  MRC  regions  and  Title  VII  program  data,  and  an 
analysis  of  NELS:88  data  for  information  on  language  minority  and  LEP  students. 


This  Annual  Report  consists  of  five  volumes,  which  include  the  overview  report  on  the  SIAC 
activities  in  Year  One  plus  four  additional  volumes.  These  four  volumes  include  copies  of 
certain  of  the  reports  submitted  to  ED  by  the  SIAC  which  are  required  to  be  included  in  this 
annual  report. 

■  Volume  I  presents  an  overview  of  SIAC  activities  in  Year  One  and  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  Year  One  findings  for  Year  Two  planning. 

■  Volume  II  presents  copies  of  the  Short  Turnaround  Reports  based  on  analyses  of  Title 
VII  application  data  and  other  data  related  to  LEP  students  which  were  submitted 
in  Year  One. 

■  Volume  III  includes  three  SIAC  products:  the  Task  7  Summary  Analysis  of  the  Title 
VII  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual  Survey  Reports,  the  draft  Task  5  accountability 
system  for  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program,  and  the  draft  Task  5 
accountability  system  for  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program. 

■  Volume  IV  consists  of  the  Task  Order  1  Literature  Review  on  Federally  Funded 
Studies  Related  to  LEP  Students. 

■  Volume  V  consists  of  the  Task  Order  2  Focus  Group  Report  on  Active  Learning 
Instructional  Models  for  LEP  Students. 
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L  INTRODUCTION 


Our  nation's  schools  are  facing  an  ever  increasing  enrollment  of  language  minority  students 
who  enter  schools  without  full  proficiency  in  English  (McCarty  and  Carrera,  1988;  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  1992).  These  demographic  changes  require  that  schools  address 
the  needs  of  a  student  population  that  daily  grows  more  diverse  (De  La  Rosa  and  Maw, 
1990;  McCarty  and  Carrera,  1988;  O'Hare,  1992).  The  challenge  that  these  student  groups 
present  is  often  a  new  one  for  administrators  and  teachers,  many  of  whom  were  trained  and 
have  gained  their  expertise  in  a  world  in  which  non-minority,  English-proficient,  middle- 
class  students  were  the  rule.  These  administrators  and  teachers  can  benefit  from  additional 
resources  and  guidance  to  assist  them  in  working  effectively  with  their  limited  English 
proficient  (LEP)  students. 

Building  the  capacity  of  schools  and  districts  to  effectively  serve  limited  English  proficient 
students  will  be  increasingly  important  in  the  years  ahead.  Such  capacity-building  is  a 
primary  objective  of  the  various  programs  administered  by  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education 
and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  and  funded 
under  Title  VII  (the  Bilingual  Education  Act),  PL100-297. 

As  part  of  its  ongoing  process  of  assessing  need,  and  developing  information  to  support 
program  management  and  policy-related  decision-making,  OBEMLA  requested  the  Special 
Issues  Analysis  Center  to  carry  out  a  summary  and  integration  of  federally  funded  studies 
related  to  limited  English  proficient  students  which  were  conducted  in  the  years  1980-1992. 
The  purpose  of  this  review  is  to  summarize  what  has  been  learned  through  the  research 
earned  out;  the  product  of  this  review  will  be  recommendations  for  future  research  efforts 
that  are  based  on  the  findings  and  conclusions. 

As  an  introduction  to  the  review  of  findings  presented  in  this  report,  Section  A  of  this 
chapter  presents  an  overview  of  OBEMLA  and  background  on  the  Title  VII  research  agenda. 
Section  B  describes  the  goals  of  the  literature  review,  the  nature  of  the  reports  included  in 
the  review,  and  the  review  process.  Section  C  outlines  the  contents  of  the  remaining 
chapters  of  the  report. 

A,       OBEMLA  and  the  Title  VII  Research  Agenda 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA) 
administers  programs  under  Title  VII  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  (ESEA),  also  referred  to  as  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  The  Bilingual  Education 
Act  was  first  passed  in  1968,  and  has  been  reauthorized  four  times  since  its  initial 
implementation,  with  the  fifth  reauthorization  currently  being  considered  by 
Congress. 

1,  Title  VII  Programs 

The  Bilingual  Education  Act  provides  support  for  the  development  of  services  that 
will  enhance  equal  educational  opportunities  for  the  language  minority  limited 
English  proficient  student  population  within  the  United  States  and  its  territories. 
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Under  Part  A  of  the  Act,  financial  assistance  is  provided  to  school  districts  and  other 
educational  agencies  for  developing  and  improving  instructional  programs  for  LEP 
students.  At  its  inception,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  did  not  require  use  of  the 
native  language  or  culture  in  instruction;  it  provided  support  for  training  of  teachers 
and  materials  development.  In  the  reauthorization  of  1978,  the  requirement  that 
programs  involve  the  use  of  the  native  language  was  added  to  the  legislation. 
However,  later,  in  the  1984  reauthorization,  four  to  ten  percent  of  funds  were  made 
available  for  programs  that  did  not  use  the  students'  native  language;  in  the  1988 
reauthorization,  this  proportion  was  increased  to  25  percent. 

Part  B  addresses  the  need  for  collecting  data  on  the  population  served  and  on  the 
educational  services  provided  to  them,  and  for  conducting  evaluation  and  research 
related  to  services  for  LEP  students.  Part  B  includes  the  use  of  funds  for  State 
Education  Agencies,  Evaluation  Assistance  Centers,  and  earch  and  development. 
In  addition,  the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  E  :ation  collects,  analyzes, 
and  disseminates  information  related  to  bilingual  educau^n. 

Funds  distributed  under  Part  C  are  used  to  train  and  provide  technical  assistance  to 
personnel  for  providing  services  to  language  minority  limited  English  proficient 
students.  In  addition  to  grants  for  training  programs,  Part  C  funding  supports  the 
sixteen  Multifunctional  Resource  Centers. 

2.  The  Title  VII  Research  Agenda 

Section  742  of  the  1978  reauthorization  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  incorporated 
language  specifically  requesting  research  related  to  a  number  of  program  areas.  The 
section  directed  the  (then)  Office  of  Education  to  develop  a  national  research  program 
for  bilingual  education,  coordinating  the  research  activities  with  the  National  Instiute 
of  Education  (NIE),  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  (OBE;  later,  OBEMLA  as 
restructured  withir  he  newly  created  Department  of  Education),  the  National  Center 
for  Educational  Sta  cities  (NCES),  and  other  agencies  as  appropriate.  Based  on  this 
requirement,  the  Education  Division  Coordinating  Committee,  which  soon  became 
known  as  the  "Part  C  Committee",  was  created  in  the  spring  of  1978.  The  committee 
organized  the  requests  for  research  identified  in  the  legislation  into  three  general 
categories:  Category  A  included  studies  to  assess  the  national  needs  for  bilingual 
education;  Category  B  included  studies  designed  to  improve  the  quality  and 
effectiveness  of  services  for  students;  and,  Category  C  included  studies  designed  to 
improve  the  program  management  and  operations  of  Title  VII,  ESEA. 

The  Part  C  Committee  was  an  interagency  committee  and,  as  noted  in  Meyer  and 
Fienberg  (1992),  the  competing  interests  of  the  participants  were  reflected  in  the 
nature  of  the  studies  carried  out  as  control  over  the  Part  C  research  funds  shifted 
over  time.  In  their  description  of  the  research  that  was  funded,  Meyer  and  Fienberg 
point  out  the  shift  from  NIE-funded  basic  research  studies  to  evaluation  studies 
funded  under  the  Offic6  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation  (OPBE).  For  example, 
the  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study  was  carried  out  under  NIE  from 
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1979-1981  to  identify  instructional  practices  with  language  minority  students  and  to 
investigate  the  linguistic,  cognitive,  and  social  processes  involved.  Later,  evaluation 
studies  funded  under  OPBE  were  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  Services 
Provided  to  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  and  the 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  and  Dual  Language  Programs  for  Language 
Minority  Children,  both  of  which  were  begun  in  1983.  The  Part  C  committee  was 
disbanded  in  1984  by  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell;  since  then,  the,  distribution  of  research 
funds  has  been  negotiated  between  the  Planning  and  Evaluation  Service  (PES)  and 
OBEMLA. 

Overview  of  the  Literature  Review 

This  literature  review  was  originally  defined  as  based  upon  federally  funded  studies 
related  to  LEP  students  that  were  carried  out  in  the  years  1980-1991.  At  the  time  the 
literature  review  was  begun,  many  1992  studies  and  some  few  1993  reports  were  also 
available;  the  Government-furnished  reports  for  the  literature  review  therefore 
included  1992  and  1993  reports  (14  of  the  52  reports).  In  the  interest  of  making  the 
review  as  comprehensive  as  possible,  the  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  also 
attempted  to  obtain  through  other  sources  additional  reports  of  federally  funded 
studies  that  represented  important  research  appropriate  to  the  scope  of  the  review, 
to  the  extent  that  these  were  available.  As  a  result,  additional  reports  were  included, 
and  a  total  of  102  reports  were  reviewed. 

1.  Goals  of  the  Review 

The  goals  of  the  literature  review  were  defined  by  OBEMLA  as  the  following: 

■  Provide  a  listing  of  reports  for  the  years  1980-present  that  present  research 
findings  relevant  to  limited  English  proficient  students; 

■  Provide  a  summary,  comparison,  and  analysis  of  findings,  recommendations, 
and  research  methodologies; 

■  Integrate  findings  under  four  functional  categories:  student  level  findings, 
teacher  level  findings,  instructional  level  findings,  and  administrative  findings; 

■  Note  in  the  review  any  findings  that  refer  specifically  to  Asian/ Pacific 
American  (APA)  populations;  and, 

■  Provide  a  synthesis  and  integration  of  the  findings,  and  recommendations 
developed  out  of  the  findings  that  may  guide  further  research  efforts  and/or 
policy  decisions. 


2.  Review  Process 


Each  report  was  reviewed  to  obtain  basic  reference  information  and  to  summarize  its 
contents.  For  this  purpose,  an  extracting  form  was  used  to  organize  the  report 
findings  in  a  way  that  would  also  guide  the  next  steps  in  the  literature  review.  On 
the  extracting  form  for  each  study,  the  reviewer  provided  summary  statements  of  the 
following: 

■  Research  objectives; 

■  Research  methodology; 

■  Main  findings  within  the  four  categories  of  student,  teacher,  instructional,  and 
administrative  findings; 

■  Recommendations  based  on  the  findings  of  the  report; 

■  Caveats  or  limitations  in  interpreting  the  findings;  and, 

■  Findings  specifically  related  to  APA  populations. 

The  extracting  form  was  used  as  a  guide  for  the  analytic  step  of  the  review;  it  was 
also  used  as  a  basis  for  developing  the  report  summaries  provided  in  Appendix  B  of 
this  report. 

Intensive  analysis  of  the  reports  was  next  carried  out  by  reviewers  who  each  took 
responsibility  for  one  of  the  four  main  categories  defined  by  OBEMLA:  student, 
teacher,  instructional,  administrative.  The  reviewers  then  collaborated  to  examine 
linkages  across  the  findings  within  the  separate  categories,  and  to  discuss  the  overall 
findings  of  the  review.  Separate  chapters  were  written  to  describe  and  summarize 
each  of  the  four  categories  of  findings. 

OBEMLA's  interest  in  a  focus  on  research  methodologies  was  addressed  in  three 
ways.  First,  the  individual  study  summaries  included  description  of  the 
methodologies  employed,  and  caveats /limitations  as  applicable.  Second,  as  an 
overall  examination  of  the  methodology  used  in  research  on  LEP  students,  a  separate 
chapter  was  prepared  that  examined  methodological  patterns  and  issues  in  17 
selected  major  research  studies  carried  out  in  1980-1992.  Third,  an  overview  of  the 
methodologies  employed  is  presented  in  Appendix  C  through  several  summary 
tables  based  on  the  same  17  selected  studies. 

C.       Structure  of  the  Literature  Review  Report 

In  Chapter  II,  an  overview  of  two  themes  in  educational  research  related  to  this 
review  in  general  is  presented  as  a  general  framework  for  development  of 
recommendations  regarding  future  research.  Chapters  III-VI  present  the  findings  of 
the  literature  review  for  student,  teacher,  instructional,  and  administrative  categories. 
Each  chapter  concludes  with  a  section  on  findings  specific  to  Asian/Pacific  American 
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(APA)  populations  and  an  overall  summary  section.  Chapter  VII  presents  a 
discussion  of  methodological  findings  and  issues.  Chapter  VTII  provides  a  final 
summary  and  discussion  of  the  findings,  with  recommendations  for  future  research. 

References  and  a  listing  by  author  of  the  reports  included  in  this  review  are  provided 
in  Appendix  A.  A  study  ID  number  is  indicated  in  bold  within  the  references  for 
those  reports  that  were  included  in  the  review. 

Appendix  B  provides  individual  summaries  of  each  report;  the  summaries  are  listed 
in  chronological  order  by  ID  number.  References  to  the  reports  in  the  chapters 
include  the  study  ID  number;  using  the  ID  number,  the  reader  can  refer  to  Appendix 
B  for  a  description  of  study  objectives,  methodology,  and  a  summary  of  findings  for 
each  study  noted  in  the  text. 

Appendix  C  provides  an  overview  of  methodologies  utilized  in  selected  federally 
funded  research  studies  related  to  the  education  of  LEP  students. 
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IL  A  RESEARCH  FRAMEWORK 


The  objective  of  this  review  is  to  summarize  and  integrate  the  findings  and  to  define 
recommendations  for  future  research  studies.  However,  the  federally  funded  research  is  but 
one  part  of  the  available  research  related  to  instruction  of  limited  English  proficient  students, 
and  part  of  educational  research  in  general.  Thus,  any  recommendations  for  future  research 
should  be  informed  not  only  by  the  findings  of  the  more  limited  set  of  studies  reviewed  here 
but  also  by  issues  and  findings  that  have  been  identified  in  other  research. 

A,       Two  Research  Themes 

In  the  context  of  this  report,  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  an  in-depth  review  of 
literature.  Therefore,  below,  we  present  a  description  of  two  research  themes  that  are 
found  in  educational  research  carried  out  in  approximately  the  same  time  period  as 
that  covered  by  the  review.  These  research  themes  are  related  to  perspectives  on 
effective  instruction  and  are  based  on  theories  of  the  learning  process  in  general.  The 
two  themes  summarize  shifts  in  perspective  over  the  approximately  ten-year  period 
of  research.  The  two  themes  identified  for  this  framework  are:  (1)  a  focus  on  active 
as  opposed  to  passive  views  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process;  and  (2)  a  focus 
on  the  context  in  which  learning  occurs,  with  context  referring  to  the  knowledge  and 
skills  the  learner  brings  from  past  experiences  and  to  the  social  context  in  which  new 
learning  takes  place.  These  two  themes  are  outlined  in  the  following  sections. 

1.        Passive  to  Active 

In  traditional  views  of  learning,  the  learner  is  viewed  as  a  passive  recipient  of 
information.  For  example,  in  the  area  of  language  learning,  the  use  of  drill  and 
repetition  to  build  up  language  "habits"  reflected  the  behaviorist  conceptualizations 
of  learning  as  a  process  in  which  the  learner  was  a  passive  participant.  Similarly,  in 
traditional  instruction  in  academic  areas  such  as  math  and  science,  classroom  tasks 
that  also  place  the  learner  in  a  passive  role  have  been  frequently  used.  Students  may 
memorize  and  recite  facts,  but  too  often  develop  little  understanding  of  underlying 
concepts  (Goodlad,  1984;  Mullis  and  Jenkins,  1988;  Tharp  and  Gallimore,  1988; 
Warren  and  Rosebery,  1990).  Passive  instruction  of  this  type,  as  exemplified  by 
instruction  that  relies  on  drill  and  practice  activities,  emphasizes  lower  order  thinking 
skills.  Also,  passive  instruction  is  often  instruction  that  is  teacher-centered,  in  which 
the  teacher  directs  the  student  toward  learning  goals  and  provides  the  information 
to  be  learned.  This  type  of  instruction  has  been  noted  to  be  likely  to  occur  in 
instruction  of  language  minority  students  (Cole  and  Griffin,  1987).  The  underlying 
premise  in  instruction  that  first  emphasizes  lower  order  skills  is  that  basic  skills  must 
be  mastered  before  a  student  can  be  challenged  by  more  demanding,  higher  order 
academic  tasks  (Secada,  1990). 

In  contrast,  recent  cognitive  research  on  learning  focuses  on  the  active  role  of  the 
learner.  In  this  research,  effective  learning  processes  are  those  that  involve  the  learner 


in  a  self-directed  process  of  inquiry  (e.g.,  Warren  et  al.,  1991,  39.3)  which  is  guided 
and  facilitated  by  the  teacher.  In  taking  a  more  active  role  in  defining  questions, 
examining  explanations,  researching  solutions,  active  learners  develop  higher  order 
thinking  skills. 

An  active  learning  perspective  such  as  this  requires  a  substantial  change  in  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  both  the  stucent  and  the  teacher.  The  teacher  is  no  longer 
responsible  as  a  dispenser  of  information;  instead,  he/she  becomes  a  facilitator  of  the 
students'  learning.  The  students'  roles  change  as  well.  Students  take  on  more 
initiative  in  learning  activities.  This  includes  more  responsibility  for  determining, 
with  the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  the  questions  to  be  asked  and  the  information  to 
be  learned.  In  consequence,  characteristics  of  instructional  practices,  of  materials,  and 
of  classroom  activities  and  teacher-student  interactions  become  changed  within  the 
classroom.  In  addition,  these  changes  in  the  classroom  have  implications  for  changes 
within  the  school  as  a  whole. 

More  recently,  the  term  "authentic"  instruction  has  been  defined  as  instruction 
directed  toward  student  achievement  that  is  significant  and  meaningful  (Newmann 
and  Wehlage,  1993)  and  that  is  based  on  the  assumption  of  the  learner  as  an  active 
participant  in  the  learning  process.  Newmann  and  Wehlage  (1993)  define  authentic 
instruction  as  satisfying  three  criteria:  (1)  students  construct  meaning  and  produce 
knowledge  (as  opposed  to  reproducing  declarative  knowledge  and  algorithms);  (2) 
students  use  disciplined  inquiry  to  construct  meaning;  and  (3)  students  aim  their 
work  toward  production  of  discourse,  products,  and  performances  that  have  value 
or  meaning  beyond  success  in  school. 

In  language  learning,  a  similar  shift  toward  more  active  roles  of  students  and  more 
facilitative  roles  of  teachers  is  observed.  Research  on  acquisition  processes  has  led 
to  an  awareness  of  the  language  learner's  active  structuring  and  restructuring  of  the 
language  as  he/she  moves  gradually  toward  proficiency  (McLaughlin,  1987).  This 
requires  more  natural,  contextualized  and  meaningful  interaction  using  the  language 
as  opposed  to  passive  audiolingual  drill  and  practice  of  decontextualized  forms. 
Thus,  communicative  approaches  to  language  learning  focus  on  providing  the  learner 
with  opportunities  for  meaningful  exposure  to  the  language  being  learned,  i.e.,  use 
of  language  in  order  to  communicate  ideas,  to  carry  on  substantive  conversations,  etc. 

2.       Decontextualized  to  Contextualized 

The  learning  process  is  viewed  as  contextualized  in  three  ways:  (1)  learning  is  a 
process  that  builds  upon  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  experiences  that  the  learner 
already  possesses;  (2)  learning  is  viewed  as  embedded  within  social  interaction;  and 
(3),  learning  in  a  classroom  is  understood  not  as  an  isolated  event,  but  as  an  event 
that  is  shaped  by  the  overall  environment  of  the  school. 
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New  Learning  Builds  From  Existing  Knowledge.  The  experiences  and 
understandings  that  the  learner  brings  to  a  learning  situation  are  the  important  basis 
for  any  new  understanding  or  skill  that  to  be  developed.  New  knowledge  must  be 
linked  with  existing  conceptual  knowledge  in  order  to  become  part  of  the  learner's 
new  knowledge  base.  Thus,  the  context  of  learning  in  terms  of  the  student's 
knowledge  and  experience  is  a  critical  component  of  the  learning  process. 

An  example  of  the  importance  of  existing  knowledge  in  understanding  new  material 
can  be  seen  in  theory  on  the  nature  of  reading.  Research  has  shown  that 
understanding  of  a  text  is  built  or  "constructed"  through  the  reader's  coordination  of 
information  at  several  different  levels  (Anderson  et  al.,  1985).  While  decoding  of 
graphic  symbols  is  one  basic  ability,  decoding  skills  alone  are  not  sufficient.  A 
skilled  and  fluid  reader  utilizes  higher  order  processes  based  on  the  use  of  syntactic 
cues,  contextual  cues,  and  the  reader's  "schema"  knowledge  or  knowledge  of  the 
world  (Anderson  et  al,  1983;  Rumelhart,  1981;  Rumelhart  and  Ortony,  1977). 

The  role  of  the  reader's  existing  knowledge  is  particularly  salient  for  language 
minority  students.  The  schema  knowledge  and  knowledge  of  the  world  that 
language  minority  LEP  students  bring  to  the  learning  task  are  often  different  from 
those  of  non-minority  students.  When  texts  or  classroom  activities  assume  that  all 
students  share  the  same  background  knowledge  and  experience,  students  from 
different  ethnic /cultural  backgrounds  may  not  be  able  to  participate  as  effectively. 
The  work  of  Moll  et  al.  (1990),  which  focuses  on  bringing  the  "funds  of  knowledge" 
from  students'  homes  into  classrooms  is  directed  toward  ensuring  that  necessary 
linkages  between  the  students'  backgrounds  and  the  classroom  are  made.  The  funds 
of  knowledge  approach  builds  upon  the  understanding  that  the  existing  resources  in 
terms  of  knowledge  and  skills  that  students  possess  are  important  foundations  for 
continued  learning. 

Learning  as  Embedded  Within  Social  Interaction.  More  recent  conceptualizations 
of  learning  emphasize  that  it  is  a  process  that  is  embedded  within  social  interaction. 
This  interaction  may  be  in  the  form  of  rich  "instructional  conversations  (Lampert, 
1988;  Resnick,  1991)  or  in  the  form  of  an  apprenticeship  relation  with  a  person  who 
possesses  a  skill.  This  emphasis  is  based  upon  Vygotsky's  research  describing  "zone 
of  proximal  development"  (1978)  and  the  cognitive  research  of  those  such  as  Resnick 
(1991).  In  these  perspectives,  the  interaction  of  the  student  with  others  is  seen  as  a 
key  component  in  building  toward  new  knowledge  or  skills.  Learning  is  student- 
centered,  with  the  teacher  or  other  person  with  skills  providing  coaching  or 
"scaffolding11  to  assist  the  student  in  moving  toward  the  next  level  (e.g.,  Resnick,  1989, 
1991).  This  same  learning  process  can  be  exemplified  by  students  working 
cooperatively,  both  teaching  and  learning  from  each  other.  In  this  way,  students 
share  the  process  of  discovery  as  communities  of  learners  (e.g.,  Brown  and 
Campione,  1990).  In  this  community  the  exchange  of  ideas,  information  and  skills 
allows  /requires  each  student  to  at  times  function  as  teacher  and  at  other  times 
function  as  learner. 
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Contexts  specific  to  language  use  are  also  important  Research  in  linguistics  and 
sotiolingustics  has  demonstrated  the  importance  of  the  situational  or  discourse 
context  for  understanding  what  is  spoken  or  written,  and  for  determining  the 
appropriateness  of  particular  forms  and  vocabulary.  For  the  language  learner, 
understanding  the  culture  (cultural  knowledge  in  terms  of  content  as  well  as  in  terms 
of  behavioral  expectations,  e.g.,  ways  of  refusing,  etc.)  is  critical  for  fluent  use  of  a 
language. 

Learning  as  Situated  Within  the  Context  of  the  School  What  happens  in  a 
classroom  does  not  happen  in  isolation  from  the  overall  environment  of  the  school, 
and  "research  on  bilingual  education  needs  to  take  into  account  the  relatedness  of 
program  to  institutional  context"  (Carter  and  Chatfield,  1986).  The  school  context  in 
terms  of  school  climate  and  general  level  of  expectations  for  students  affects  the 
interactions  and  performance  of  students  within  classrooms  (Purkey  and  Smith,  1983). 
For  language  minority  students,  an  important  characteristic  of  the  school  is  the 
degree  of  interaction  of  minority  students  with  majority  students  in  the  overall 
student  body  (Garcia,  1988).  An  effective  school  environment  for  language  minority 
students  is  also  one  in  which  there  are  generally  positive  perceptions  of  the  language 
minority  group  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  students.  However,  programs  for  LEP 
students  are  often  a  segregated  portion  of  the  school  with  limited  interaction  with 
other,  non-LEP  students. 

More  recent  research  demonstrates  the  importance  of  an  additional  component, 
teachers  and  their  interaction  within  a  school  The  research  that  has  been  reviewed 
suggests  the  definition  of  a  "culture"  for  teachers  that  plays  an  important  role  in 
shaping  the  overall  environment  at  a  school  and  in  shaping  classroom  instruction. 
Reform  efforts  that  involve  groups  of  teachers  collaborating  on  new  approaches  to 
instruction,  addressing  instructional/school  issues,  reflecting  on  their  instruction,  and 
generally  in  supporting  each  other,  create  an  environment  that  promotes  more 
effective  teaching  and  teacher  satisfaction  (Garcia,  1988;  Lampert,  1991;  Moll  and 
Velez-Ibanez,  1990;  Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990;  Treuba,  1989).  These  types  of  teacher 
activities  in  turn  affect  classroom  instruction  and  the  overall  climate  of  the  school. 

B.  Summary 

The  two  themes  outlined  above  together  define  a  shift  toward  a  new  definition  of  the 
instructional  process-  Within  the  research  described  in  this  chapter,  the  instructional 
process  changes  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  and  student  In  this 
description  of  instruction,  a  teacher  facilitates  learning  by  promoting  the  learner's 
process  of  inquiry.  It  also  involves  the  utilization  of  resources  and  content  that 
facilitate  the  student's  learning  by  building  upon  resources  of  knowledge  that  he/she 
brings  to  the  classroom.  The  teacher  also  becomes  an  active  participant  through 
reflection  and  collaboration  with  other  teachers,  and  through  sharing  as  a  learner  in 
class  oom  learning  activities  with  the  students. 
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The  implications  for  a  description  of  effective  practices  are:  (1)  Description  of 
classroom  practice  must  be  "active":  i.e.,  it  must  focus  on  the  process  of  teacher- 
student  and  student-student  interaction.  This  focus  should  include  description  of  the 
roles  and  responsibilities  assumed  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  students  in  the 
classroom  learning  activities.  Do  students  have  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  a 
process  of  inquiry?  How  does  the  teacher  create  opportunities  for  student  critical 
thinking?  Description  of  the  learning  activities  should  also  include  language  use 
among  the  teacher  and  students.  Are  students  challenged  to  utilize  their  language 
skills  within  substantive,  meaningful  discussion  of  content? 

(2)  The  description  of  instruction  must  be  "contextualized".  The  description  of 
practice  must  include  a  definition  of  the  student  characteristics,  the  student's 
background  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the  school  community  and  home 
community.  Also,  the  description  of  services  themselves  should  be  comprehensive, 
and  include  all  contexts  in  which  the  student  receives  instruction,  including 
instruction  within  the  regular  classroom.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  define  in  isolation  the 
special  instructional  services  received  by  LEP  students;  the  effect  of  any  special 
service  will  depend  on  the  overall  instructional  experience  received  by  a  student. 
Therefore,  unless  all  instruction  received  by  a  student  is  described,  we  do  not  know 
the  full  nature  of  the  instructional  services  provided. 

(3)  The  broader  contexts  of  the  overall  school  and  the  community  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  The  "culture"  of  the  school  overall,  and  specifically  as  related  to  LEP 
students  will  affect  the  nature  of  learning  and  instruction  in  the  classroom  and  the 
beliefs  and  attitudes  of  both  teacher  and  student.  Research  suggests  that  linkage  of 
the  community  with  the  classroom  and  school  can  provide  a  critical  component  to 
instruction  and  offer  students  a  valuable  basis  on  which  to  build  new  learning.  For 
this  reason  the  context  of  instruction  in  terms  of  the  community  characteristics  and 
use  of  community  resources  for  instruction  is  an  important  component  of 
instructional  services. 
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III.  STUDENT  LEVEL  FINDINGS 


Overview  of  Studies 

The  first  category  of  research  identified  by  the  Office  of  Education  in  1979  was 
investigation  of  the  need  for  bilingual  education  services  nationally.  This  required 
an  examination  of  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  schools  who  were  limited 
English  proficient  and  therefore  in  need  of  special  instructional  services.  In  order  to 
prepare  for  future  needs,  it  was  important  to  obtain  not  only  estimates  of  current 
numbers  of  students  but  to  also  project  how  many  LEP  students  would  be  enrolling 
in  schools  in  the  next  several  years.  Thus,  the  first  questions  addressed  by  the  'Tart 
C  Committee"  within  their  research  agenda  were  focused  on  obtaining  estimates  of 
the  numbers  of  LEP  students. 

However,  knowing  the  numbers  of  students  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  design 
appropriate  services.  In  addition,  information  was  needed  on  the  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  LEP  students,  including  age/grade  level,  language,  ethnic 
background  and  geographic  distribution.  To  best  structure  instructional  services,  it 
was  also  important  to  krtow  the  level  of  educational  need  of  the  LEP  students  and 
home  background  characteristics  that  might  affect  their  ability  to  succeed. 

The  twenty-eight  reports  included  in  this  review  provide  findings  on  students  and 
their  background  characteristics.  The  earlier  reports  on  LEF  students  were  primarily 
focused  on  answering  the  question  of  need.  These  studies  provided  estimates  and 
projections  of  the  number  of  LEP  students.  However,  the  later  studies  that  were 
carried  out  generally  provided  estimates  of  LEP  students  within  the  context  of 
broader  research  objectives,  including  research  questions  related  to  instructional 
services.  Also,  later  studies  began  to  look  more  closely  at  the  background 
characteristics  of  students  and  their  parents.  The  most  recent  studies  emphasize 
home  and  parent  variables  by  examining  parent  involvement,  parent  beliefs  and 
expectations,  and  parent  attitudes  or  preferences  regarding  the  instructional  services 
received  by  their  children. 

Review  of  the  Findings 

The  waves  of  immigrants  entering  the  U.S.  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  escalated 
the  need  to  know  the  size  of  the  language  minority,  limited  English  proficient  (LEP) 
population,  especially  the  school-age  population.  Knowledge  of  the  number  of 
students  in  need  of  special  language  services  is  important  for  funding,  staffing,  and 
providing  services,  as  well  as  for  understanding  the  larger  impact  that  such  a 
population  will  have  on  society.  The  studies  carried  out  in  the  early  1980s  sought 
to  fill  this  gap  in  knowledge  by  determining  the  size  of  the  language  minority  and/ or 
limited  English  proficient  population. 
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1.       Numbers  of  LEP  Students 


Several  studies  were  carried  out  to  obtain  estimates  or  projections  of  the  number  of 
LEP  students.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  LEP  students  have  generally  been 
developed  on  the  basis  of  nationally  representative  samples.  Projections  of  the 
numbers  of  LEP  students  in  future  years  have  been  developed  on  the  basis  of  current 
population  trends.  In  some  more  specific  studies,  the  numbers  of  students  served  by 
specific  selected  programs  (i.e.,  not  nationally  representative  samples)  have  been 
reported. 

The  numbers  reported  by  the  studies  have  not  always  been  consistent.  This  variation 
has  been  due  in  large  part  to  differences  in  how  limited  English  proficient  is  defined, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  data  used.  Some  of  the  earlier  estimates  were  based  on 
census  data  and  other  national  databases  that  were  available.  Other  reports  provide 
data  on  numbers  of  students  server  by  specific  selected  programs  (i.e.,  not  nationally 
representative  samples).  The  es  mates  or  projections  have  variously  reported 
numbers  of  language  minority  limited  English  proficient  (LEP),  non-English  language 
background  (NELB),  or  ethnic  minority  persons.  Thus,  a  great  deal  of  variation  arises 
in  the  numbers  and  the  types  of  students  identified. 

Projections  of  the  LEP  Population.  Oxford  and  Oxford-Carpenter  et  al.  provided 
estimates  of  the  expected  increases  in  LEP  or  non-English  language  background 
populations  (Oxford,  1980, 12.1;  Oxford-Carpenter  et  al.,  1984, 12.2).  NELB  persons 
are  those  with  a  home  or  parent  for  which  the  usual  language  is  a  language  other 
than  English.  Oxford  and  Oxford-Carpenter  et  al.  developed  projections  that 
indicated  that  the  number  of  non-English  language  background  persons  would 
steadily  increase  from  28  million  in  1976  to  39.5  million  in  2000.  Projections  for  the 
Spanish  NELB  population  indicated  that  this  group  would  increase  from  10.6  million 
(38  percent  of  total)  in  1976  to  18.2  million  (46  percent)  in  2000  while  the  Asian  NELB 
population  would  increase  from  1.8  million  to  2.3  million.  The  non-Spanish /non- 
Asian  NELB  population  was  projected  to  increase  from  15.5  million  to  19  million. 
The  Spanish  group  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  growth  of  the  total  NELB 
population. 

With  regard  to  the  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  population,  Oxford  and  Oxford- 
Carpenter  et  al.  further  projected  that  the  Spanish,  Asian,  and  non-Spanish /non- 
Asian  LEP  population  would  decline  slightly  during  the  1980s  and  then  rise  strongly 
or  return  to  the  original  levels  by  2000.  The  Spanish  LEP  population  would  increase 
to  77  percent  of  the  total  LEP  population  in  2000  (from  71  percent  in  1976),  while  the 
Asian  and  non-Spanish /non- Asian  populations  would  remain  at  the  same  levels  in 
2000  as  in  1976.  Findings  indicated  that  the  highest  LEP  rates  among  NELB  groups 
were  among  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  Navajo,  and  Yiddish  language  groups. 

Estimates  of  Numbers  of  LEP  Students.  In  the  Descriptive  Phase  Report  of  the 
Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  LEP  Students,  a  survey 
of  K  -  6  students  in  public  schools  conducted  in  Fall,  1983,  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1) 
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estimated  that  there  were  approximately  882,000  language  minority,  limited  English 
proficient  students,  as  defined  by  local  district  criteria.  Over  three-fourths  of  these 
students  were  native  Spanish-speakers.  For  the  same  grade  levels  and  including 
private  schools,  they  estimated  970,000  language  minority,  limited  English  proficient 
students.  For  grade  levels  K-12,  the  language  minority,  limited  English  proficient 
population  was  estimated  to  be  1.355  million.  Just  over  one-half  of  the  language 
minority,  limited  English  proficient  students  was  male. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  local  definitions  of  LEP  were  employed  in  defining  the 
LEP  student  population.  Typically,  more  than  one  method  was  used  by  a  school  or 
district  to  determine  whether  a  student  should  be  classified  as  LEP.  These  included 
teacher/staff  judgment,  English  oral  proficiency  tests,  and/or  English 
reading/writing  tests.  In  fact,  schools  and  districts  in  the  study  often  reported 
different  estimates  of  the  LEP  population  in  their  jurisdiction.  In  these  cases,  both 
figures  were  weighted  and  district-level  data  were  found  to  produce  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  estimate. 

Additional  federally  funded  reports  have  provided  other  estimates,  although  with 
limited  explanation  of  the  methodology  employed  in  deriving  the  estimates.  One 
such  study  is  The  District  Summary  for  the  Fall  1990  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Civil  Rights  Survey  (DBS  Corporation,  1993,  59.1,  59.2),  which  reported 
numbers  of  students  in  the  U.S.  who  were  in  need  of  or  enrolled  in  special  services. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  need  of  services  was  reported  as  1,532,960  students; 
1,428,934  students  were  reported  to  be  enrolled  in  special  services.  The  study 
reported  that  of  those  in  need  of  bilingual  services,  Native  Americans  accounted  for 
1  percent;  Asians,  18  percent;  Hispanics,  74  percent;  blacks  2  percent;  and  whites,  6 
percent. 

Another  study  included  in  this  review  focused  on  one  specific  region  of  the  U.S.,  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  study  provided  estimates  of  the  limited  English  proficient 
population  in  this  region,  but  supplied  little  information  on  the  methodology  used 
to  produce  the  estimates  (Freese  and  Woltag,  1984,  15.0).  (One  source  which 
appeared  to  have  been  used  for  supplying  estimates  was  the  State  of  Hawaii 
Department  of  Education).  The  study  found  that  in  Hawaii,  about  five  percent  of  the 
approximately  200,000  students  are  learning  English  as  a  second  language.  In  Guam, 
five  percent  of  the  30,000  students  (roughly  1,500)  are  learning  English  as  a  second 
language.  In  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  87  percent  of  the 
5,800  students  are  LEP  (4,850  students).  In  American  Samoa  and  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  99  percent  of  the  students  speak  English  as  a  second  language,  and  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  Belau,  99  percent  of  the  students  are  LEP.  Overall,  almost 
all  of  the  students  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  with  the  exception  of  Hawaii  and  Guam, 
were  reported  to  be  learning  English  as  a  second  language. 

Studies  Reviewing  Estimates  and  Projections.  The  estimates  and  projections 
provided  in  the  federally  funded  studies  previously  described  differ  on  the  actual 
number  of  language  minority,  LEP,  or  NELB  individuals  that  they  report.  Research 
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outside  of  the  reports  provided  for  this  review  report  similar  differences.  Pelavin 
Associates,  Inc.  (1985, 19.0)  examined  the  results  of  several  studies  that  estimated  the 
numbers  of  school-aged  children  eligible  for  special  language  services.  Based  on  the 
findings  of  the  studies  reviewed,  they  concluded  that  the  LEP  and  non-English- 
language-background  population,  i.e.,  those  eligible  for  special  language  services  as 
defined  by  federal  legislation,  was  2.6  million  for  children  ages  5  -14. 

A  number  of  explanations  were  suggested  by  Pelavin  Associates  to  account  for  the 
differences  between  their  estimate  and  estimates  from  other  studies  ranging  from  1 
million  to  5  million.  One  possible  source  of  differences  suggested  was  that  some 
studies  report  the  number  of  LEP  or  the  number  of  non-English-language- 
background  students,  but  do  not  consider  both.    Differences  among  tests  for 
determining  LEP  status  were  mentioned  as  additional  sources  of  differences.  Also 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  school-age  population  is  normally  between  ages  5  -18; 
thus  a  study  reporting  estimates  for  students  ages  5-14  would  underestimate  the 
entire  population  of  potentially  LEP/NELB  students  and  those  potentially  eligible  for 
special  language  services.  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc.  noted  that  most  of  the  studies  they 
examined  used  the  Children's  English  and  Services  Study  as  the  data  base.  This 
database  includes  data  on  ages  5-14  only  and  LEP  students  were  defined  through  use 
of  a  specially  designed  language  proficiency  test  with  questionable  cut-off  scores  and 
potential  errors  in  items  or  culturally  biased  test  items.  Pelaviu  Associates  concluded 
that  estimates  lower  or  higher  than  the  2.6  million  figure  predicted  the  number  of 
LEP  and  NELB  students  who  would  benefit  from  special  language  services  rather 
than  estimating  a  potential  base  population  of  students  already  benefitting  from 
special  language  services. 

Current  counts  of  LEP  students  are  obtained  through  the  Title  VII  State  Education 
Agency  (SEA)  Annual  Survey  Reports.  However,  even  with  these  as  current  counts, 
there  is  difficulty  in  obtaining  data  on  the  numbers  of  LEP  students.  An  interim 
report  of  a  study  that  analyzed  data  from  the  SEA  Reports  (Atlantic  Resources 
Corporation,  1991,  45.0),  a  number  of  factors  were  identified  that  compromise  the 
quality,  comprehensiveness,  and  usefulness  of  data  submitted  in  the  Annual  Reports 
to  OBEMLA,  and  which  occur  even  though  the  same  reporting  requirements  apply 
to  all  grantees.  Discrepancies  included  the  lack  of  a  standard  definition  of  "limited 
English  proficient",  higher  response  rates  from  programs  obligated  to  comply,  and 
vague  statutory  requirements.  Generally,  data  on  LEP  children,  in  public  and  private 
schools  are  less  comprehensive  and  complete  than  data  on  all  children  in  the  school. 
In  fact,  the  report  notes  that  data  are  collected  on  a  "superficial"  level,  that  is 
checklists  are  the  most  commonly  used  means  of  determining  LEP  status  and 
program  titles  only  are  used  to  describe  the  services  offered  to  LEP  students  (Atlantic 
Resources  Corporation,  1991,  45.0). 

Marias  and  Spencer  (1984,  11.0)  carried  out  a  comparative  analysis  of  six  national 
studies  that  estimated  the  numbers  of  language  minority  and  LEP  students  in  the 
U.S.  The  study  found  numerous  discrepancies  in  the  national  estimates  which 
ranged  from  less  than  1  million  to  5  million.  Four  variables  were  identified  which 
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accounted  for  the  variety  of  estimates  provided  and  which  indicated  that  overall  the 
same  population  was  not  described.  These  included  different  purposes/intentions 
of  the  studies,  different  definitions  of  the  populations,  differences  in  methodology, 
and  variations  in  data  bases,  surveys,  etc.  on  which  the  estimations  and  projections 
were  based.  In  addition,  this  review  noted  the  problems  presented  with  the  use  of 
secondary  sources  of  data,  upon  which  some  of  the  studies  were  based,  and 
described  sampling  errors. 

Marias  and  Spencer  thus  concluded  that  estimates  were  actually  provided  on  four 
distinct  populations,  as  identified  by  the  differences  and  discrepancies  between 
populations  used.  They  noted  that  interpretations  and  use  of  the  data  often  included 
mixing  the  four  groups,  when  in  fact  more  explicit  references  to  the  definitions  used 
for  identifying  students  would  have  cleared  up  any  confusion  and  would  have 
specified  more  clearly  the  targeted  population. 

In  a  review  of  four  studies  estimating  the  numbers  of  language  minority  and/or  LEP 
students  in  the  U.S.,  Ulibarri  (1982,  7.0)  found  similar  reasons  for  the  various 
discrepancies  in  estimates  of  the  number  of  LEP  students.  Ulibarri  found  that  the 
discrepancies  occurred  primarily  due  to  the  overall  intent  and  underlying  purposes 
for  the  estimates,  differing  definitions  of  the  target  population,  varying 
methodologies  tor  estimating  the  target  population,  and  variations  in  the  underlying 
data  bases.  Definitions  were  found  to  include  "need"  based  on  the  ability  to  benefit 
from  services  or  language  dominance.  Based  on  an  understanding  of  these  four 
major  reasons  for  such  discrepancies,  Ulibarri  concluded  that  the  estimates  do  not 
contradict  one  another  if  the  estimates  are  provided  within  the  context  from  which 
they  were  derived,  and  if,  in  the  planning  of  services,  the  estimate  used  corresponds 
to  those  actually  affected  and  not  some  other  sub-population. 

Locally  defined  cut-off  scores,  and  changes  in  cut-off  scores,  of  tests  used  for 
determining  LEP  status  may  also  lead  to  differences  in  counts  of  LEP  students,  as 
Zehler  pointed  out  in  a  review  of  the  literature  for  The  Descriptive  Study  of  Services 
for  LEP  Students  (1989,  43.0).  Much  variation  existed  among  states,  districts,  and 
schools  regarding  the  identification  of  LEP  students.  The  complexity  of  the  issue 
increases  as  measures  used  to  determine  LEP  status  may  not  remain  consistent  and 
given  that  a  common  definition  of  "LEP"  is  not  applied.  Drawing  similar  conclusions, 
Strang  and  Carlson,  in  a  study  on  Chapter  1  services  to  LEPs,  (1991, 40.0)  noted  that 
estimates  of  the  number  and  characteristics  of  LEP  students  are  imprecise  due  to  the 
lack  of  uniformity  in  definitions  between  states  and  districts,  and  even  within 
districts. 

2.        Geographic  Distribution 

The  population  of  LEP  students  has  not  been  evenly  distributed  and  there  have  been 
areas  of  heavy  concentration  of  LEP  populations.  Oxford  and  Oxford-Carpenter  et 
al.  (1980, 12.1;  1984, 12.2)  reported  that  California,  Texas,  and  New  York  were  found 
to   contain   the  heaviest  concentrations  of  non-English-language-background 
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populations  (NELB)  based  on  1976  data.  These  states  had  45  percent  of  the  total 
NELB  population;  in  the  year  2000,  they  were  projected  to  contain  48  percent  of  the 
total  NELB  population. 

In  addition,  the  LEP  population  was  more  highly  concentrated  than  the  NELB 
population  in  these  states.  California,  Texas,  and  New  York  also  contained  the 
largest  numbers  of  Spanish  LEP  students.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  total  growth  in 
the  LEP  population  in  2000  was  predicted  to  come  from  the  Spanish-speaking  LEPs 
in  these  states  (Oxford,  1980,  12.1;  Oxford-Carpenter  et  al,  1984,  12.2).  High 
concentrations  of  NELB  and  LEP  students  in  California,  Texas,  and  New  York 
demonstrate  that  language  minority  and  LEP  students  are  not  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  U.S. 

LEP  and  NELB  students  are  also  not  evenly  distributed  throughout  various  types  of 
communities.  Across  all  regions,  the  majority  of  language  minority  and  LEP  students 
are  located  in  urban  areas  (Puma,  1993,  58.2).  Taken  together  with  other 
characteristics  unique  to  these  geographic  areas  and  specific  communities,  it  is  clear 
that  services  for  LEP  students  should  be  developed  and  implemented  with  such 
contextual  variables  taken  into  consideration. 

3.       Ethnicity  and  Language  Background 

Students  receiving  special  language  services  represent  a  variety  of  ethnic  groups,  and 
the  language  backgrounds  of  students  enrolled  in  or  eligible  for  special  language 
services  are  diverse.  In  many  cases,  a  number  of  languages  or  dialects  are 
represented  within  one  ethnic  group,  or  across  ethnic  groups  from  geographically 
close  regions. 

Background  characteristics  were  reported  for  students  from  a  number  of  ethnic 
groups  according  to  total  student  population,  grade  level,  and  place  of  birth.  In  a 
summary  report  of  public  and  private  schools  and  staffing  in  the  U.S.,  the  total 
student  enrollment  was  reported  as  45  million  students  (40  million  of  these  students 
enrolled  in  public  schools).  These  students  represented  the  following  ethnic  groups: 
72  percent  white;  15  percent  black;  9  percent  Hispanic;  3  percent  Asian;  and  1  percent 
Native  American  (Choy  et  al.,  1992,  54.0). 

Ethnic  group  composition  was  reported  by  Bradby  for  eighth-grade  Asian  and 
Hispanic  students  (1992,  52.0).  Nearly  one-half  of  Asian  eighth-graders  are  Chinese 
and  Filipino.  Southeast  Asian  and  Korean  groups  each  represent  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  followed  by  smaller  percentages  of  Pacific  Islanders,  South  Asians,  and 
Japanese.  Mexicans  or  Mexican-Americans  comprise  62  percent  of  the  Hispanic 
student  population.  Young  et  al.  (1984, 21.1),  in  the  descriptive  phase  of  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study,  reported  that  over  half  (55  percent)  of  the  language  minority 
LEP  first  and  third  grade  students,  and  especially  the  native  Spanish-speakers,  were 
bom  in  the  U.S.  With  regard  to  the  Native  American  LEP  population,  the  majority 
(85  percent)  of  these  students  were  bom  on,  or  near  a  reservation  (i.e.,  in  very  remote 
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locations),  indicating  that  they  have  had  greater  levels  of  immersion  in  their  native 
culture  and  language  (Rudes,  1988,  30.1). 

The  Prospects  Study,  which  looks  at  the  short-  and  long-term  effects  of  Chapter  1 
participation  in  low  poverty  and  high  poverty  schools,  noted  in  the  interim  report  the 
number  of  LEP  students  (by  ethnicity  per  grade  level)  who  were  receiving 
compensatory  education  through  Chapter  1  services.  The  data  showed  that  of  the 
students  receiving  Chapter  1  services  over  one-third  of  1st  grade  Asian/Pacific 
Islander  and  one-third  of  Hispanic  students  were  LEP;  25  percent  of  the  3rd  grade 
Asian  students  and  44  percent  of  the  Hispanic  students  were  LEP;  and,  for  the  7th 
graders,  13  percent  of  the  Asians  and  20  percent  of  the  Hispanics  were  LEP.  (Puma 
et  al,  1993,  58.2). 

Such  ethnic  diversity  also  implies  a  variety  of  language  backgrounds,  having  major 
implications  for  the  type{s)  of  special  language  services  provided.  The  language 
backgrounds  of  minority  language  and /or  limited  English  proficient  students  in  first 
and  third  grade  were  reported  by  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1)  in  the  nationally 
representative  longitudinal  descriptive  study  of  LEP  student  characteristics  and 
services  offered  to  LEP  students.  In  this  study,  students  were  classified  based  on 
local  criteria  for  defining  LEP  and  language  minority  status.  Young  et  al.  reported 
that  Spanish  was  the  native  language  of  78  percent  of  these  students.  Fourteen 
percent  spoke  Southeast  Asian  languages,  including  Korean,  Vietnamese,  Cantonese, 
Tagalog,  and  Cambodian.  Overall,  there  were  84  language  groups  represented.  Of 
schools  with  LEP  students,  81  percent  of  the  schools  enrolled  at  least  one  Spanish- 
speaking  LEP  student.  Approximately  20  percent  of  the  schools  had  at  least  one 
Korean,  one  Vietnamese,  or  one  Cantonese  student  (Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1). 

Freese  and  Woltag  (1984, 15.0),  in  examining  bilingual  education  in  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Islands,  included  demographic  information  on  language  background  and  numbers 
of  LEP  students  throughout  the  various  Islands.  In  Hawaii,  LEP  students  come  from 
over  two  dozen  countries  and  speak*  *-42  different  languages,  most  often  llokano, 
Samoan,  Tagalog,  Korean,  Vietnamese,  and  Cantonese.  In  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  Chamorro  and  Carolinian  are  the  first  languages  of  the  dominant  population 
groups.  Almost  all  of  the  people  in  American  Samoa  speak  Samoan  as  their  first 
language.  Belauan  is  spoken  by  most  residents  of  Belau.  In  the  Marshall  Islands, 
Marshallese  is  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  with  English  the 
medium  in  high  school.  Sixteen  languages  are  spoken  throughout  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  In  Guam,  most  children  speak  English  as  a  first  language. 
Those  speaking  English  as  a  second  language  have  Chamorro  as  their  first  language. 

4.       Language  Proficiency 

Many  LEP  students  first  enter  school  with  very  little  or  no  proficiency  in  English; 
others  may  have  a  conversational  level  of  proficiency  in  English  but  lack  the  level  of 
skills  required  for  academic  use  of  English.  In  the  studies  reviewed,  English 
language  proficiency  has  been  measured  in  a  variety  of  ways,  using  informal  or 
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standardized  measures.  Most  often,  English  language  proficiency  has  been  measured 
as  oral  language  skills  and/or  as  level  of  performance  on  reading  subtests  on 
standardized  achievement  tests.  The  types  of  services  to  be  provided  to  LEP  students 
must  take  these  differences  into  account.  Although  a  student's  level  of  proficiency 
in  his/her  native  language  can  provide  an  important  basis  for  learning  English,  it  is 
more  difficult  for  schools  and  districts  to  assess  level  of  native  language  proficiency, 
particularly  for  less  common  languages.  Thus,  there  is  much  less  known  about 
native  language  skills  of  students. 

Levels  of  language  proficiency  of  bilingual,  language  minority,  and/or  limited 
English  proficient  students  were  reported  in  several  of  the  federally  funded  studies 
provided  for  this  review.  Some  of  the  studies  highlight  levels  of  proficiency  for  both 
the  native  language  and  English,  while  others  focus  on  proficiency  in  one  language 
only,  most  often  English.  Findings  regarding  oral  proficiency  in  English  and  the 
native  language  were  reported  for  first  and  third  grade  language  minority  LEP 
students  in  the  Year  One  Report  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 
(Young  et  al.,  1986,  21.2).  Overall,  most  of  the  students  had  very  limited/no  oral 
proficiency,  limited  oral  proficiency,  or  functional  oral  proficiency  in  English  based 
on  oral  proficiency  ratings  using  the  Student  Oral  Proficiency  Rating  (SOPR).  For 
example,  22%  of  grade  1  students  had  very  limited  or  no  oral  proficiency,  26%  had 
limited  oral  proficiency,  and  26%  had  functional  oral  proficiency.  Regarding  grade 
3  students,  10%  had  very  limited  or  no  oral  proficiency,  16%  had  limited  oral 
proficiency,  and  33%  had  functional  oral  proficiency.  Scores  on  standardized  tests 
(i.e.,  SAT)  were  used  as  measures  of  reading  skills. 

In  the  same  study,  ratings  of  oral  proficiency  in  the  student's  native  language  were 
also  obtained  with  the  SOPR.  These  ratings  showed  that  71  percent  of  the  first 
graders  and  78  percent  of  the  third  grade  students  were  rated  as  fluent  in  oral 
proficiency  in  their  native  language.  Likewise,  approximately  29%  of  grade  1 
students  and  22%  of  grade  3  students  were  less  than  proficient  in  their  native 
language.  The  English  and  native  language  oral  proficiency  of  Native  American  LEP 
students  was  also  rated  with  the  Student  Oral  Proficiency  Rating  (SOPR)  in  a  study 
of  Native  American  LEP  students  by  Rudes  et  al.  (1988,  30.1).  Ratings  indicate  that 
first  and  third  grade  Native  American  LEP  students  scored  higher  on  ratings  of 
English  proficiency  and  lower  on  ratings  of  native  language  proficiency  than  their 
language  minority  LEP  peers  nationwide. 

Using  data  from  the  National  Educational  Longitudinal  Study  (NELS)  on  factors 
contributing  to  the  academic  and  social  development  of  Asian  and  Hispanic  eighth- 
graders,  Bradby  reported  that  approximately  65  percent  of  both  Asians  and 
Hispanics,  in  self-reported  responses  on  ability  to  communicate  with  others,  indicated 
high  levels  of  English  proficiency,  while  less  than  one-third  noted  moderate  levels  of 
proficiency  in  English.  Four  percent  reported  a  low  level  of  proficiency  in  English. 
With  regard  to  language  skills,  many  Hispanic  and  Asian  eighth-grade  students  were 
found  to  report  similar  proficiency  levels  (Bradby,  1992,  52LO). 
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Regarding  language  proficiency  levels  by  age  group,  O'Malley  reports  on  the  English 
language  proficiency  of  LEP  children  ages  5  -  14  (O'Malley,  1982,  6.0).  Although 
reports  are  for  a  limited  age  group  of  LEP  students,  schools  surveyed  in  the  study 
reported  that  22  percent  of  the  students  were  able  to  use  English  very  well,  19 
percent  used  English  adequately,  and  14  percent  were  slightly  limited  in  their  ability 
to  use  English.  Thirty-four  percent  of  the  LEP  children  were  not  rated  at  all  on  their 
English  ability. 

The  Young  et  al.  study  was  the  only  study  which  reported  length  of  time  in  the  U.S. 
and  oral  proficiency  in  both  English  and  the  native  language.  Spanish-speakers  were 
rated  as  having  a  higher  level  of  oral  proficiency  than  the  Chinese  speakers,  which 
was  attributed  to  a  longer  length  of  time  in  the  U.S.  Very  low  ratings  were  achieved 
in  oral  proficiency  for  both  students  who  had  been  in  the  U.S.  for  one  year  or  less 
and  for  students  who  had  been  in  the  U.S.  for  more  than  five  years,  differences  were 
attributed  to  two  factors.  Newly  arrived  students  may  immerse  themselves  in 
English,  thus  receiving  poor  ratings  in  English  as  they  are  in  developmental  stages. 
However,  for  students  who  have  been  in  the  U.S.  a  longer  period  of  time,  increased 
proficiency  in  English  may  not  occur  if  they  are  not  exposed  to  correct  English,  e.g. 
if  there  are  no  fluent  English  speakers  in  the  home  commuidty  (Young  et  al.,  1986, 
21.2).  Generally,  the  longer  the  length  of  time  in  the  U.S.,  the  higher  the  level  of 
English  proficiency  and  the  lower  the  level  of  native  language  proficiency. 


5.       Socioeconomic  Status 

The  socioeconomic  level  of  a  student  is  a  background  factor  that  has  in  general  been 
related  to  parent  and  student  participation  in  school  and  overall  educational 
attainment.  In  the  studies  reviewed,  this  same  relationship  between  socioeconomic 
status  and  achievement  was  found,  and  in  some  cases,  socioeconomic  status  was 
suggested  as  a  more  critical  factor  in  detennining  students'  level  of  achievement  than 
was  lack  of  proficiency  in  English.  However,  different  definitions  of  socioeconomic 
status  have  been  employed  across  the  various  studies.  In  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2; 
1984, 21.1),  level  of  socioeconomic  status  was  determined  based  on  eligibility  for  free 
or  reduced  lunches.  Another  study  (Rosenthal  et  al.,  1981, 3.0)  defined  socioeconomic 
status  as  related  to  level  of  education  of  parents,  family  income,  parents'  occupation, 
and  race. 

Rosenthal  et  al.  (1981, 3.0)  conducted  a  study  with  a  nationally  representative  sample 
of  15,000  students,  with  just  over  10%  from  non-English  language  backgrounds.  In 
this  study,  they  investigated  the  extent  to  which  socioeconomic  status  and  language 
background  affect  achievement.  Home  language  background  was  not  found  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  explaining  student  achievement;  findings  indicated  that 
socioeconomic  status  differences  rather  than  home  language  background  had  a 
greater  affect  on  achievement.  Nonetheless,  they  pointed  out  that  language 
proficiency  must  be  examined  in  addition  to  language  background.  The  same  finding 
regarding  socioeconomic  background  and  achievement  was  presented  by  Birman  and 
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Ginsburg  (1981,  5.0)  based  on  a  review  of  six  studies  (including  the  Rosenthal  et  al. 
study,  1981/  3.0).  The  findings  of  their  review  indicated  that  while  students  from 
non-English  speaking  homes  may  have  educational  needs,  these  may  be  poverty- 
based  rather  than  derived  from  a  dependence  on  a  non-English  language. 

Findings  of  the  descriptive  phase  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  showed  that  in 
1983-84  nearly  all  (91  percent)  language  minority  LEP  students  in  grades  K-6  were 
from  low  income  families,  i.e.,  received  free  or  reduced  lunches.  Only  about  half  of 
all  other  students  received  such  assistance  (Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1).  However, 
Young  et  al.  point  out  that  socioeconomic  status  may  not  be  such  a  relevant  variable 
for  recently  arrived  students,  since  parent  educational  level  and  former 
socioeconomic  status  may  not  be  reflected  in  their  current  level  of  income. 

The  overall  socioeconomic  status  of  the  school  is  also  related  to  concentrations  of  LEP 
students.  In  the  interim  report  of  the  Prospects  study  on  Chapter  1  participation 
(Puma  et  al.,  1993,  58.2),  the  poorest  schools  were  reported  to  have  about  three  times 
the  national  average  of  LEP  students  in  first  and  third  grade  receiving  compensatory 
education,  and  the  number  of  LEP  students  in  the  wealthiest  schools  is  considerably 
iower  than  the  national  average  (Puma  et  al.,  1993,  58.2). 

Information  on  socioeconomic  levels  of  non-English  language  background  students 
was  collected  in  the  Year  1  Report  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students 
by  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2).  Results  showed  that  Spanish  language  students  came 
from  the  lowest  socioeconomic  status  families,  the  Chinese  language  students  were 
in  the  middle  range,  and  other  language  groups  came  from  families  of  the  highest 
socioeconomic  status. 

These  federally  funded  studies  have  used  socioeconomic  status  as  a  variable  in 
studies  on  LEP  students.  However,  for  comparisons  across  studies  it  is  important 
that  socioeconomic  status  is  consistently  defined,  and  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  What  the  findings  of  these  studies  also  imply  is  that  services  must  match  the 
needs  of  students.  If  needs  are  based  on  socioeconomic  levels  as  well  as  language 
background,  the  type  of  service  offered  should  reflect  this.  In  addition,  the  high 
proportion  of  LEP  students  from  low  income  backgrounds  may  also  reflect  needs  for 
non-instructional  support  services.  Thus  far,  the  types  of  non-instructional  supports 
provided  by  programs  have  not  been  a  focus  in  defining  the  characteristics  of 
services  received  by  LEP  students. 

6.       Home/Parental  Background 

The  support  that  students  receive  in  their  home  environment  plays  an  essential  role 
in  the  degree  to  which  students  achieve  academically.  School  personnel  advocate  the 
important  role  of  parental  support  and  interest  and  involvement  in  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  it  is  generally  found  that  an  active  parent  component  in  a  school 
system  greatly  enhances  the  overall  school  community.     However,  parent 
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involvement  can  be  defined  in  a  number  of  ways;  it  may  mean  parent  attitudes  of 
support  for  education  and  interest  in  their  children's  school  work.  It  may  mean 
active  assistance  of  children  at  home  with  school  work,  or  it  may  refer  to  parents 
actually  assisting  within  the  school  building  in  some  way  or  attending  parent-focused 
activities  provided  by  the  school  The  effects  of  parent  involvement  are  likely  to  vary 
depending  on  the  way  in  which  involvement  is  defined.  Also,  given  cultural 
differences  in  how  schools  and  educators,  and  the  role  of  parents  are  viewed,  it  is 
likely  that  families  from  different  cultural  backgrounds  will  vary  in  their  assumptions 
about  their  own  role. 

Several  of  the  studies  included  in  this  review  have  provided  data  related  to  parents 
and  their  involvement,  defining  this  in  different  ways.  For  the  most  part,  there  has 
not  been  a  considerable  emphasis  on  the  role  of  parents,  particularly  in  the  studies 
carried  out  in  the  early  1980's.  Some  greater  concern  with  the  role  of  parents  and 
their  beliefs  and  attitudes  is  evident  in  more  recent  studies,  including  a  study  focused 
specifically  on  the  Title  VII  Family  English  Literacy  Program  which  has  as  its  goal 
the  provision  of  services  to  parents  of  LEP  students.  Given  recent  trends  toward 
increased  linkages  between  home,  school,  and  classroom,  gaining  further  information 
about  parents  and  home  background  of  students  is  an  important  step  to  take.  Below, 
the  findings  of  this  review  are  presented  with  regard  to  home  environment,  parent 
education,  parent  support  for  education,  parental  preferences /attitudes  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  services  to  be  provided,  and  parent  involvement  in  instruction.  The 
background  of  parents  of  LEP  students  and  the  degree  to  which  parents  are  involved 
in  the  education  of  their  children  varied  by  ethnic /linguistic  group. 

Home  Environment  A  first  question  to  ask  regarding  home  environment  is:  Who 
is  present  in  the  home?  If  the  school  is  going  to  reach  out  to  include  parents  or 
guardians  of  students,  it  is  important  for  them  to  know  who  it  is  they  are  trying  to 
reach  and  what  constraints  (e.g.,  in  terms  of  being  a  single  caregiver,  language,  etc.) 
might  make  it  difficult  for  the  parents /guardians  to  become  involved.  For  example, 
data  collected  in  Year  One  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  (Young  et  al.  1984, 
21,2)  showed  that  almost  one-fourth  (21-22  percent)  of  grade  1  and  3  LEP  students 
came  from  homes  missing  either  a  male  or  female  guardian.  Spanish  language 
students  were  found  to  be  more  likely  than  others  to  live  in  homes  without  a  male 
guardian.  Burkheimer  et  al.  (1984,  34.2)  found  that  the  first  and  third  grade  LEP 
students  included  in  their  cohort  samples  had  an  average  of  two  adults  and  2.2 
siblings. 

Parent  Level  of  Education.  The  parents'  own  level  of  education  will  affect  parental 
values  regarding  education  and  also  affect  their  participation  in  their  children's 
education.  Preliminary  data  from  the  Prospects  study  indicated  that  students' 
language  minority  and  LEP  status  were  closely  related  to  the  mother's  level  of 
education.  Fifty-five  percent  of  third  grade  students  who  were  designated  as 
language  minority  or  LEP  and  who  were  receiving  Chapter  1  came  from  families  in 
which  the  mother  had  no  more  than  8  years  of  schooling  (Puma,  1993,  58.2). 
Findings  of  the  Prospects  study  generally  indicate  that  the  lower  the  level  of  parental 
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education,  the  lower  will  be  student  achievement  (Puma  et  aL,  1993,  58.2).  In  an 
earlier  study,  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  found  that  fathers  completed  more  years  of 
schooling  than  mothers  for  both  Spanish  and  Chinese-speaking  students,  but 
especially  for  students  with  native  languages  other  than  Spanish.  Compared  to 
parents  of  other  language  minority  LEP  students,  Native  American  parents  reported 
attending  school  an  average  of  three  years  more  than  others  (Rudes  et  al.,  1988, 30.1). 

Parental  Expectations.  The  educational  expectations  parents  held  for  their  children 
were  found  to  vary  by  ethnic  group.  Data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Study 
(Year  One)  showed  that  parents  of  Spanish  language  children  had  the  lowest 
expectations.  Chinese  parents  had  a  mix  of  both  very  high  and  very  low 
expectations,  and  parents  of  other  language  groups  had  medium  to  high  educational 
achievement  expectations  (Young  et  al.,  1986, 21.2).  Rudes  et  al.  (1988, 30.1)  reported 
that  over  one-third  of  the  Native  American  parents  expected  their  children  to  attend 
college  but  only  10  percent  expected  the  students  to  continue  in  a  professional  or 
graduate  program.  These  expectations  are  slightly  lower  than  those  of  language 
minority  LEP  students  from  other  language  backgrounds  (Rudes,  1988,  30.1). 

Parental  Preferences  for  Services.  In  a  study  focused  on  the  cost  and  delivery  of 
bilingual  services,  parental  attitudes  toward  bilingual  education  programs  were 
investigated  (Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon,  1981,  2.0).  Overall,  parents 
supported  the  learning  of  English  for  their  children  although  differences  existed 
based  on  ethnicity.  For  example,  Chinese  parents,  in  contrast  to  Hispanic  parents, 
preferred  to  send  their  children  to  private  programs  for  native  language  and  culture 
instruction,  rather  than  hold  the  school  responsible  for  such  instruction.  Vietnamese 
parents  supported  immersion  programs  for  their  newly  arrived  children,  although 
they  anticipated  holding  the  school  responsible  for  native  language  and  culture 
instruction  after  about  five  years  of  residence  in  the  U.S. 

Parental  preferences  were  also  examined  in  another  study,  carried  out  by  Baratz- 
Snowden  et  al.  (1988,  31.0).  This  study  was  focused  on  the  views  of  language 
minority  parents  nationally  regarding  the  schooling  of  their  children.  A  sample  of 
Asian,  Puerto  Rican,  Mexican  American,  and  Cuban  parents  were  derived  from  the 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  study  as  well  as  through  a 
supplemental  telephone  survey.  In  general,  the  study  found  that  Asian  parents  as 
compared  to  Puerto  Rican  and  Mexican  American  parents  were  more  likely  to  be  in 
favor  of  an  all-English  program,  such  as  an  immersion  program,  and  less  likely  to 
support  the  use  of  the  home  language  for  instruction.  Asian  p,irents  were  also  less 
likely  to  hold  the  school  responsible  for  teaching  their  children  literacy  skills  in  the 
non-English  language.  Thus  the  findings  suggest  considerable  differences  by 
ethnic /linguistic  group  in  parents  preferences  regarding  services.  The 
generalizability  of  the  findings  is  restricted,  however,  given  problems  in  the  structure 
of  the  two  samples  on  which  the  study  was  based. 

Parent  Involvement  in  Instruction.  Parents'  involvement  in  their  children's 
education  can  take  many  different  forms,  and  this  diversity  is  seen  in  the  findings 
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reported  in  the  federally-funded  studies.  Involvement  can  perhaps  first  of  all  begin 
with  how  the  parent  shows  interest  in  the  child's  schooling  at  home,  by  asking 
questions  and  by  supporting  the  child's  efforts  in  doing  homework.  Analysis  of  the 
Year  One  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  showed  that  80  percent  of 
parents  of  Spanish-speaking  students  reporting  talking  with  their  child  almost  every 
day  about  school  issues  compared  to  57  percent  for  parents  of  Chinese  students  and 
74  percent  of  other  parents.  These  differences  were  consistent  at  both  grade  1  and 
grade  3.  However,  parental  support  for  education  might  also  be  reflected  in  the 
hours  that  a  child  spends  on  homework  or  reading  or  being  read  to,  on  the 
assumption  that  parents  may  require  more  time  in  these  activities.  The  data  from  the 
National  Longitudinal  Study  show  that  Chinese  students  spend  an  average  of  6.6 
hours  on  homework  and  3.3  hours  reading  compared  to  4.5  hours  on  homework  and 
1.5  hours  of  reading  reported  for  Spanish-speaking  students.  Thus,  across  these  two 
groups,  parent  support  for  education  may  take  different  forms. 

Another  way  to  view  parent  involvement  is  in  terms  of  more  direct  involvement  in 
the  program  at  the  school  building.  Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon  (1981,  2,0) 
investigated  the  extent  of  parent  involvement  and  decision-making  in  bilingual 
programs  through  case  study  site-visits  conducted  at  six  LEAs  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  (The  focus  of  the  study,  however,  was  to  estimate  the  delivery  and  cost 
of  bilingual  programs).  The  findings  indicated  that  even  though  formal  mechanisms 
for  parent  involvement  such  as  school  liaisons  and  advisory  committees  existed  at  the 
programs,  few  parents  of  children  in  the  bilingual  programs  were  involved  in  the 
schooling  of  their  children.  Program  staff  noted  a  number  of  reasons  for  the  lack  of 
participation,  among  them  cultural  differences  in  the  parental  role  in  education,  fear 
of  being  identified  as  undocumented  immigrants,  lack  of  time  due  to  work 
commitments,  and  fear  of  organizations  affiliated  with  the  government,  such  as  the 
school. 

Parent  involvement  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  an  important  component  of 
programs  identified  as  exemplary.  For  example,  in  the  Descriptive  Study  of 
Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  (SAIP), 
Tikunoff  et  al.  (1991;  46.3)  found  that  parental  and  community  involvement  were  key 
elements  of  programs.  Common  approaches  to  promoting  parent  involvement 
included  the  availability  of  a  translator /interpreter  in  the  native  language  who 
facilitated  home-school  communication,  translations  of  report  cards  and  school 
notices/information,  adult  ESL  classes,  and  involving  parents  in  the  parent-advisory 
committee  (Tikunoff  et  al.,  1991,  46.1-3). 

A  study  that  described  migrant  education  programs  identified  as  effective  practices 
those  involving  parents  on  advisory  committees  and  in  fundraising  activities,  and 
providing  training  and  workshops  in  (among  other  things)  parenting  skills.  Since 
migrant  education  programs  generally  include  about  40  percent  LEP  students,  these 
findings  are  also  relevant  to  parents  of  LEP  students.  The  authors  recommended 
increasing  these  types  of  activities  in  order  to  increase  parental  involvement  in 
schooling  (Rudes  and  Willette,  1989,  35.1). 
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Another  example  of  an  effective  parent  involvement  activity/program  is  the  Title  VII- 
funded  Family  English  Literacy  program.  Family  English  Literacy  (FEL)  programs 
have  been  supported  to  increase  parental  involvement  in  education.  In  a  descriptive 
study  of  the  Title  VII  Family  English  Literacy  Programs  funded  from  1985-1989 
(Atlantic  Resources  Corporation,  1992,  50.0),  findings  indicated  that  participants 
enrolled  in  FEL  programs  to  learn  or  improve  their  English;  benefits  from  enrollment 
in  the  program  included  the  development  of  English  literacy  skills  and  involvement 
in  the  education  of  their  children.  Mothers  were  the  major  group  served  by  the 
programs.  Features  of  the  projects  which  most  contributed  to  participant  growth  and 
progress  included  bilingual  staff;  intergenerational  focus;  opportunity  for  families  to 
work  together;  accessibility  to  project  instruction,  child  care,  and /or  transportation; 
and  the  importance  of  helping  parents  realize  the  significance  of  their  role  in  their 
children's  education.  Project  directors  considered  the  parents'  involvement  in  their 
education;  their  improved  English,  literacy,  and  parenting  skills;  and  their  increased 
self-esteem  and  confidence  as  important  project  achievements. 

C.       Findings  Specific  to  Asian/Pacific  American  Students 

Few  of  the  federally  funded  studies  included  in  this  report  focused  on  the 
Asian /Pacific  American  (APA)  student  population.  The  one  study  (Freese  and 
Woltag,  1984,  15.0)  focusing  specifically  on  this  population  looked  only  at  the 
situation  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands,  which  contain  characteristics  unique  from  the 
continental  U.S.  Other  studies,  if  describing  the  APA  population  within  the  study 
sample  or  in  reporting  findings  on  this  population,  frequently  linked  various  Asian 
ethnic  and  language  groups  together  within  one  group,  "Asians." 

High  concentrations  of  language  minority,  limited  English  proficient  students  are 
found  throughout  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands;  in  some  areas  up  to  99  percent  of  the 
student  population  speaks  English  as  a  second  language  (Freese  and  Woltag,  1984, 
15.0).  Oxford  and  Oxford-Carpenter  et  al.  (1980, 12.1;  1984, 12.2)  reported  that  in  the 
year  2000,  the  Asian  NELB  population  is  expected  to  increase  from  1.8  million  to  2.3 
million.  Although  a  number  of  language  groups  are  represented  among  the  Asian 
population,  the  highest  LEP  rate  was  reported  among  the  Vietnamese  language 
group. 

In  1983,  fourteen  percent  of  first  and  third  grade  minority  language  and/or  limited 
English  proficient  students  spoke  Southeast  Asian  languages,  including  Korean, 
Vietnamese,  Cantonese,  Tagalog,  and  Cambodian;  and  at  least  twenty  percent  of  the 
schools  had  at  least  one  Korean,  one  Vietnamese,  and  one  Cantonese  stud  uit  (Young 
et  al.,  1984,  21.1).  Bradby  reported  that  nearly  one-half  of  Asian  eighth-graders  are 
Chinese  and  Filipino.  Southeast  Asian  and  Korean  groups  each  represent  one-tenth 
of  the  population,  followed  by  smaller  percentages  of  Pacific  Islanders,  South  Asians, 
and  Japanese.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  Asian  (and  Hispanic)  eighth  graders  reported 
high  or  moderate  levels  of  English  proficiency  (Bradby,  1992, 52.0).  Bradby  appeared 
to  be  the  only  study  including  grade  levels  beyond  the  elementary  levels. 
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Asian  populations  are  found  to  differ  on  certain  behaviors/attitudes  from  Hispanic 
populations.  For  example,  Asian  parents  are  less  likely  than  Hispanic  parents  to  hold 
the  school  responsible  for  teaching  their  children  to  speak,  read,  and  write  their  non- 
English  language;  they  are  less  enthusiastic  than  Hispanics  toward  the  use  of  the 
non-English  language  for  instruction,  and  more  likely  to  support  English  immersion 
programs  (Baratz-Snowden  et  al.,  1988,  31,0). 

Baratz-Snowden  et  al  (1988,  31.0)  also  reported  that  Chinese  parents  preferred  to 
send  their  children  to  private  programs  for  native  language  and  culture  instruction 
and  held  fewer  school-related  conversations  than  Spanish  language  parents.  In 
addition,  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  reported  that  Chinese  parents  included  those  with 
very  high  expectations  and  those  with  very  low  educational  achievement  expectations 
of  their  children.  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  also  reported  that  Chinese  language 
students  were  usually  in  the  middle  status  families.  Vietnamese  parents  supported 
immersion  programs  for  newly  arrived  children  but  results  indicated  that  after  about 
five  years  of  residence  in  the  U.S.,  they  may  want  the  school  to  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  the  child's  native  language  and  culture  (Baratz-Snowden,  1988,  31.0). 

D.  Summary 

There  is  considerable  diversity  within  the  LEP  student  population,  especially  with 
respect  to  language,  culture,  English  proficiency,  educational  experience,  learning 
skills,  and  home  background.  Many  language  groups,  especially  Spanish  and  Asian 
languages,  are  represented  within  the  non-English  language  background,  language 
minority,  and  limited  English  proficient  populations  throughout  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S. 
Pacific  Islands.  In  the  descriptive  phase  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study,  84 
different  language  backgrounds  were  identified  for  LEP  students. 

Regionally,  most  LEPs  are  found  in  the  West,  followed  by  the  Northeastern, 
Southern,  and  Midwestern  states.  Although  studies  have  focused  primarily  on  the 
Hispanic  population,  a  few  of  them  investigated  the  Asian/Pacific  American 
population. 

The  estimates  of  numbers  of  limited  English  proficient  and  NELB  students  have 
varied  due  to  factors  such  as  the  use  of  different  definitions  of  the  population,  the 
use  of  different  means  of  identifying  limited  English  proficient  students,  and  different 
databases.  Such  differences  underline  the  complexity  involved  in  attempts  to  identify 
and  pinpoint  exactly  who  should  be  eligible  for  special  language-related  services. 

1.       Ethnic/Cultural  Differences  in  Student  Background 

Ethnicity  played  a  major  role  in  the  differences  noted  regarding  the  home 
environment  and  parental  background.  Parental  background  and  involvement  in 
instruction  clearly  differed  by  ethnic  group,  and  even  within  ethnic  groups.  Overall, 
parents  of  Spanish-speaking  students  prefer  the  use  of  the  native  language  in 
instruction,  expect  the  school  to  teach  their  children  English,  have  lower  levels  of 
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not  get  involved  in  activities.  There  may  be  very  practical  reasons  such  as  lack  of 
transportation,  hesitation  in  bringing  younger  children  with  them  to  the  school,  etc. 
These  types  of  barriers  may  exist  and,  once  known,  could  be  directly  addressed. 

Finally,  other  areas  for  further  examination  include,  but  are  not  limited  to:  LEP 
students  with  other  special  needs,  such  as  refugees,  handicapped,  developmentally 
disabled;  and  further  definition  of  LEP  students'  educational  background  in  their 
native  country  (or,  for  migrant  students,  previous  education  in  the  U.S.). 
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education  than  other  language  minority  groups,  hold  more  school-related 
conversations  with  their  children,  and  have  the  lowest  academic  expectations  of  their 
children,  compared  to  parents  of  Asian,  Native  American,  and  other  language 
groups.  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  parents,  as  compared  to  parents  of  Spanish- 
speaking  and  other  language  students,  hold  fewer  school-related  conversations  with 
their  children. 

However,  Asian  language  background  children  were  reported  to  work  longer  on 
their  homework  and  read  more  on  the  average.  Chinese  and  Vietnamese  parents 
prefer  immersion  programs  rather  than  maintenance  or  transitional  programs.  They 
consider  learning  English  as  one  of  the  top  three  important  objectives  of  schooling. 
Native  American  parents  hold  fewer  school-related  conversations  compared  to  all 
other  language  minority  and  limited  English  proficient  groups.  They  are  more  highly 
educated  than  other  language  minority  and  LEP  parents,  and  a  greater  percentage 
of  them  expect  their  children  to  complete  college. 

2.       Areas  for  Further  Research 

The  research  funded  by  the  Federal  government  has  focused  on  a  range  of 
characteristics  specifically  tied  to  students.  As  this  chapter  reveals,  these  areas 
include  the  estimates  and  projections  of  the  number  of  students  receiving  or  in  need 
of  special  language-related  services,  demographic  characteristics,  and  parental  and 
home  characteristics.  However,  a  variety  of  questions  remain  that  either  were  not 
addressed  in  the  studies  supplied  for  this  literature  review,  that  were  not 
investigated,  or  that  should  be  revisited.  Based  on  the  objectives,  methodologies,  and 
findings  reported,  three  general  areas  stand  out  as  issues  for  further  investigation. 

First,  few  distinctions  are  noted  regarding  any  differences  in  background 
characteristics  and  types  of  skills  for  elementary  versus  secondary  level  LEP  students. 
Such  differences,  if  present,  would  be  likely  to  affect  decisions  regarding  school 
staffing,  administration,  and  the  natux^  of  instructional  programs. 

Second,  the  native  culture  of  students  plays  an  increasingly  important  role  in  the 
provision  of  special  services  for  LEP  students.  Cultural  differences  may  affect 
communication  patterns  and  social  interaction,  especially  with  regard  to  gender 
differences. 

Third,  further  investigation  of  parents'  beliefs  about  what  their  role  should  be  in  the 
school  and  in  their  children's  education.  For  example,  Cardenas  and  Rudes  (1983, 
10.1)  noted  that  efforts  to  increase  parental/ community  involvement  were  less 
successful  when  parents  and  community  feel  that  education  is  the  school's 
responsibility.  Differences  in  beliefs  related  to  parent /community  roles  and 
responsibilities  most  likely  exist  by  cultural  group.  If  these  differences  can  be  better 
understood  the  communication  between  home  and  school  can  be  made  more  effective 
and  ways  to  encourage  parents  to  become  involved  can  be  designed  to  take  these 
differences  into  account  Finally,  other  research  might  investigate  why  parents  do 
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IV.  TEACHER  LEVEL  FINDINGS 


A.  Overview 

Much  of  the  emphasis  in  recent  reform  efforts  and  school  restructuring  has  been  on 
the  role  of  the  teacher.  Teachers  are  being  given  new  opportunities  for  working 
together  as  professionals,  for  making  joint  decisions  within  school-based  teams,  and 
for  setting  up  newer  forms  of  learning  activities  in  the  classroom.  The  role  of  the 
teacher  is  an  important  one,  and  the  teacher's  experience,  training,  and  other 
background  characteristics  affect  the  way  instruction  is  presented  to  students.  The  25 
federally  funded  reports  reviewed  in  this  chapter  present  findings  on  teachers  of  LEP 
students.  The  findings  include  data  on  teacher  background  characteristics,  including 
education,  language  proficiency,  and  teaching  experience.  Findings  are  also  presented 
related  to  certification/endorsement,  training,  and  teachers'  attitudes  as  they  relate  to 
classroom  practice  and  decision  making. 

Teachers  are  a  very  critical  component  of  the  resources  available  nationwide  to  address 
the  needs  of  LEP  students.  For  this  reason,  one  important  question  to  be  asked  is 
whether  the  supply  of  teachers  who  are  trained  to  work  with  LEP  students  is 
sufficient.  Other  questions  concern  their  level  of  training  and,  once  trained,  what 
percentage  of  those  who  are  trained  actually  move  into  positions  where  they  work 
with  LEP  students.  Only  two  of  the  reports  included  in  this  review  were  focused 
specifically  on  examining  nationally  representative  data  related  to  numbers  and 
characteristics  of  teachers;  only  one  of  these  reports  focused  on  the  data  on  teachers 
of  LEP  students  only.  Other  reports  that  have  been  carried  out  since  1980  have 
obtained  data  on  teachers  as  one  component  of  several  different  components  related 
to  instruction  of  LEP  students. 

B.     Review  of  Findings 

In  1985,  in  a  review  of  studies  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Pelavin 
Associates  (1985,  19.0)  included  an  examination  of  the  data  available  on  the  level  of 
supply  and  demand  for  teachers  of  LEP  students.  They  found  that  this  was  difficult 
to  do.  As  they  pointed  out,  there  are  discrepancies  in  estimates  of  the  number  of  the 
LEP  student  population  on  which  to  base  a  statement  of  need.  In  addition,  they  found 
that  there  was  not  agreement  on  what  constitutes  a  qualified  bilingual  teacher,  since 
definitions  of  criteria  vary  by  language  and  region. 

A  national  database  on  all  teachers  (not  only  ESL/bilingual  teachers)  was  developed 
in  1987-1988  in  the  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (SASS).  The  SASS,  an  integrated  set 
of  surveys  conducted  by  NCES,  profiled  the  U.S.  teaching  force  and  presented 
information  on  policies  and  practices.  Administrators  and  teachers  from  9,300  public 
schools  and  3,500  private  schools  were  included  in  the  study.  The  Teacher  Follow-up 
Survey  (1988-1989)  was  administered  to  a  subsample  of  the  SASS  teacher  survey 
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respondents.  The  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  identified  teachers  as  bilingual  or  ESL 
teachers  if  they  used  a  native  language  other  than  English  to  instruct  LEP  students  or 
if  they  provided  intensive  instruction  in  English  to  students  with  limited  English 
proficiency  (Choy  et  al.,  1992,  54,0),  Two  reports  in  this  review  focused  on  teachers 
exclusively  using  the  1987-88  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (SASS)  data,  Choy  et  al. 
(1992,  54.0)  primarily  summarized  and  interpreted  the  SASS  results  for  all  teachers; 
Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44.0)  focused  on  bilingual  and  ESL  teachers. 

Other  reports  provided  data  on  teachers  of  LEP  students  as  part  of  larger  reports  or 
studies.  Young  et  al.  1984  (21.1)  was  one  such  study  in  which  nationally  representative 
data  on  teachers  of  LEP  students  was  provided  as  part  of  a  National  Descriptive  Study 
of  Services  for  LEP  Students.  Teachers  of  LEP  students  in  this  study  included  all 
teachers  who  taught  at  least  one  LEP  student  in  their  classes;  thus,  it  was  not  limited 
to  teachers  who  taught  primarily  in  areas  of  special  services  for  LEP  students.  The 
study  reported  that  there  were  an  estimated  44,296  academic  content-area  teachers 
offering  special  services  to  language  minority  LEP  students  in  grades  K-6  in  the  1983- 
84  school  year.  In  addition,  4,083  special  education  teachers  and  almost  5,000  resource 
or  instructional  support  staff  were  estimated  to  provide  services  for  these  students. 
Of  teachers  providing  content-area  instruction  to  LEP  students,  28  percent  held 
credentials  or  certificates  in  bilingual  education  while  6  percent  held  them  in  ESL 
(Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1). 

Across  studies,  the  data  available  on  teachers  of  limited  English  proficient  students  do 
not  always  refer  to  the  same  populations  of  teachers.  For  example,  some  studies  have 
focused  on  teachers  certified  as  bilingual  and  ESL  teachers;  other  studies  have 
provided  data  on  teachers  within  Title  VII  projects  or  specific  programs.  Others,  such 
as  noted  above  for  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1),  identified  as  teachers  of  LEP  students  all 
teachers  who  instructed  LEP  students  in  their  classes,  including  all  academic  teachers. 

1.      Demographic  Characteristics 

Based  on  data  from  the  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (1987-88)  and  the  Teacher  Follow- 
up  Survey  (1988-89),  Choy  et  al  (1992,  54.0)  found  diversity  in  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  school  teaching  force.  Specific  demographic  findings  are  reviewed 
below. 

Gender.  In  summarizing  the  results  of  the  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (1987-88)  and 
the  Teacher  Follow-up  Survey  (1988-89),  Choy  et  al.  (1992,  54.0)  noted  that  in  the  1987- 
88  school  year,  71  percent  of  all  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  were  female  while  only  29  percent  were  male.  Pelavin  Associates 
(1991,  44.0),  in  their  analyses  of  the  SASS  data  on  bilingual  education  and  ESL 
teachers,  found  that  the  gender  ratio  with  respect  to  bilingual  education  was  even 
greater  than  that  for  regular  teachers,  with  a  ratio  of  more  than  6  to  1  females  to  males. 

Race/Ethnicity.  Choy  et  al.  (1992,  54.0)  reported  that,  in  1987-88,  50  percent  of  the 
public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  had  no  minority  teachers  on 
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staff,  while  14  percent  of  the  schools  had  teaching  staff  comprised  of  at  least  30  percent 
minority.  Of  all  teachers  in  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  12 
percent  belonged  to  a  minority  group  (7  percent  black,  3  percent  Hispanic,  1  percent 
Native  American,  and  1  percent  Asian). 

In  a  separate  analysis  of  the  1987-88  (SASS)  data,  Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44,0) 
compared  the  ethnic  background  of  bilingual  education  teachers  and  ESL  teachers. 
They  reported  that  while  Hispanic  teachers  represent  59  percent  of  the  bilingual 
education  teachers,  they  comprise  only  26  percent  of  those  teaching  ESL.  In  contrast, 
about  31  percent  of  the  bilingual  education  teachers  and  62  percent  of  the  ESL  teachers 
were  white. 

Pelavin  Associates  also  reported  that  for  Asian/ Pacific  American  teachers  it  was  found 
that  about  three  to  four  times  as  many  teach  bilingual  education  and  ESL  classes  as 
teach  in  the  regular  classroom.  For  Native  American  teachers,  findings  show  that 
about  the  same  proportion  teach  bilingual  education  and  ESL  as  teach  in  regular 
classrooms. 

Age.  According  to  Choy  et  al.  (1992,  54.0),  in  1987-88,  the  average  teacher  age  overall 
was  40.  Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44.0)  reported  a  similar  average  for  bilingual  and 
ESL  teachers.  They  reported  that  between  37  percent  and  42  percent  of  bilingual 
education  and  ESL  teachers  are  between  the  ages  of  35  and  44.  However,  twenty-five 
percent  of  bilingual  education  teachers,  44  percent  of  ESL  teachers,  and  34  percent  of 
regular  teachers  are  between  45  and  64  years  old.  A  higher  proportion  of  bilingual 
education  teachers  (31  percent)  is  between  25  and  34  than  either  ESL  (19  percent)  or 
regular  teachers  (22  percent). 

2.      Language  Background  and  Proficiency 

Although  the  language  background  of  teachers  of  LEP  students  varied  widely,  more 
often  than  not  the  teacher  could  speak  the  language  of  the  student.  Young  et  al, 
(1984, 21.1)  found  that  fifty  percent  of  content-area  teachers  of  language  minority,  LEP 
students  spoke  their  students'  native  language,  usually  Spanish.  In  the  longitudinal 
phase  of  the  same  study,  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  found  that  the  main  teachers  of 
language  minority  LEP  students  generally  were  proficient  in  English,  that  70%  had  a 
background  in  both  English  and  in  the  student's  native  language  while  about  25%  had 
a  background  in  English  but  not  in  the  student's  native  language.  Teachers  of 
Spanish-speaking  or  Chinese-speaking  students  were  most  likely  to  be  bilingual  in 
both  English  and  the  students'  native  language;  teachers  of  students  from  language 
groups  other  than  Spanish  and  Chinese  were  most  likely  to  be  monolingual  in  English. 
(The  sample  of  students  in  this  study  was  representative  of  large  districts  nationally, 
i.e.,  those  with  200  or  more  LEP  students  in  grades  1  and  3). 

Other  federally  funded  studies  included  in  this  review  presented  data  on  the  language 
backgrounds  and  proficiency  levels  of  teachers  who  instructed  LEP  students  within 
particular  programs.    In  some  of  the  exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
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Programs  (SAIP)  projects  discussed  by  Tikunoff  et  al.  (1991,  46.2),  teachers  used 
English  for  instruction  90  percent  of  the  observed  class  time.  However,  they  were 
proficient  enough  to  use  the  LEP  students'  native  language  to  support  English 
language  and  concept  development 

With  respect  to  teachers  in  the  structured  English  immersion,  early-  and  late-exit 
transitional  bilingual  education  programs  examined  by  Ramirez  et  al.  (1991, 38.1),  there 
were  differences  in  teacher  language  proficiency  across  the  different  types  of  programs. 
The  late-exit  teachers  tended  to  have  backgrounds  similar  to  those  of  their  students, 
and  they  were  sufficiently  fluent  in  Spanish  to  teach  in  it.  Teachers  in  the  immersion 
strategy  and  early-exit  programs,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  were  not  Hispanic  nor 
were  they  proficient  in  Spanish. 

Cardenas  et  al.  (1983, 10.2)  reported  that  66  percent  of  teachers  within  Title  Vll-funded 
basic  projects  operating  during  the  1980-1981  school  year  were  proficient  in  a  language 
other  than  English.  Althc  ^h  most  teachers  were  proficient  in  one  other  language 
(usually  Spanish),  10  percent  reported  proficiency  in  at  least  two  other  languages. 
Proficiency  in  another  language  varied  by  project  size,  with  more  teachers  in  larger 
projects  reporting  proficiency  in  a  second  language  than  those  in  smaller  projects. 
Also,  more  teachers  were  proficient  in  another  language  in  projects  serving  Spanish- 
speaking  students. 

In  contrast,  Rudes  et  al.  (1988,  30.1)  found  that  the  main  teachers  in  classrooms  with 
Native  American  LEP  students  had  a  strong  background  in  English  but  not  in  the 
Native  American  language.  However,  the  auxiliary  and  support  teachers  had  a  lower 
proficiency  in  English  and  a  stronger  background  (though  still  low)  in  the  Native 
American  language.  Freese  and  Woltag  (1984,  15.0)  reported  that  teachers  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  have  varying  degrees  of  English  proficiency,  and  the  vernacular  is  used 
for  instruction  through  grade  5  The  Pacific  Islands  are  linguistically  diverse,  and  in 
most  islands  English  is  a  secon   language,  used  primarily  for  academic  purposes. 

3.      Educational  Background 

Choy  et  al.  (1992,  54.0)  reported  that  of  all  the  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  surveyed  in  1987-1988,  99  percent  had  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  almost  one-half  (46  percent)  had  a  higher  degree.  Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44.0) 
contrasted  the  education  (highest  degree  attained)  of  bilingual  and  ESL  teachers.  Fifty- 
eight  percent  of  bilingual  education  teachers  had  completed  up  to  a  bachelor's  degree 
and  an  additional  37  percent  held  a  master's  degree  or  beyond.  These  data  therefore 
indicate  that  about  95  percent  of  bilingual  education  teachers  had  a  bachelor's  degree, 
compared  with  99  percent  of  teachers  overall  (as  reported  by  Choy).  For  the  ESL 
teachers,  Pelavin  Associates  reported  that  39  percent  held  only  a  bachelor's  degree  and 
57  percent  held  a  master's  degree  or  beyond,  i.e.,  a  total  of  96  percent  held  a  bachelor's 
degree.  From  these  data,  it  appears  that  a  higher  proportion  of  ESL  teachers  have  a 
postgraduate  degree  compared  to  bilingual  education  teachers,  and  that  a  slightly 
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lower  proportion  of  ESL  and  bilingual  education  teachers,  as  compared  to  regular 
classroom  teachers,  hold  bachelor's  degrees. 

Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1),  in  data  from  all  teachers  with  at  least  one  LEP  student  in 
their  classes,  found  that  ninety-eight  percent  of  the  teachers  of  language  minority  LEP 
students  had  a  bachelor's  degree  while  37  percent  also  had  a  master's  degree.  In  an 
evaluation  of  Title  VII  services  to  Native  American  students  with  limited  English 
proficiency,  Rudes  et  al.  (1988,  30.1)  found  that  over  90  percent  of  the  teachers  had  a 
bachelor's  degree  while  29  percent  had  a  master's  degree.  Cardenas  et  al.  (1983, 10.2) 
reported  that  all  teachers  in  the  Title  VTI-funded  bilingual  education  programs  had 
college  degrees  and  that  a  little  more  than  25  percent  held  a  higher  degree,  usually  at 
the  master's  level. 

4.      Teaching  Experience 

Teacher  experience,  both  general  and  specialized,  may  be  related  to  the  effectiveness 
of  instruction.  In  reporting  on  the  analyses  of  the  1987-88  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey 
(SASS)  data,  Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44.0)  contrasted  the  years  of  experience  of 
bilingual  and  ESL  teachers  with  that  of  regular  teachers  in  all  other  subject  areas.  In 
general,  regular  teachers  had  more  experience  than  bilingual  education  and  ESL 
teachers.  Thirty-five  percent  of  bilingual  education  and  25  percent  of  ESL  teachers  had 
taught  for  fewer  than  six  years,  compared  with  19  percent  of  regular  teachers.  Choy 
et  al.  (1992,  54.0)  reported  that  on  average,  public  and  private  school  teachers  overall 
have  14.2  years  of  teaching  experience.  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1)  reported  that  the 
classroom  experience  of  teachers  of  LEP  students  varied  widely.  Teachers  of  language 
minority  LEP  students  had  a  median  of  10.7  total  years  of  teaching  experience  in 
grades  K-6  and  5.8  years  of  experience  teaching  LEP  students. 

Rudes  et  al.  (1988,  30.1)  found  that  teachers  who  were  instructing  grade  1  Native 
American  students  had  a  mean  of  12.2  years  of  teaching  experience  overall  and  8.1 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  LEP  students.  Grade  3  teachers  had  a  mean  of  9.5 
years  of  experience  overall  and  6.6  years  of  experience  in  teaching  LEP  students. 
Cardenas  et  al.  (1983,  10.2),  found  that  over  one-haif  (5S)  percent  of  both  classroom 
and  resource  teachers  associated  with  Title  VII  projects  reported  having  taught  in  a 
mono-lingual  English-speaking  classroom.  A  slightly  higher  percent  (42  percent)  of 
the  resource  teachers  had  previously  taught  in  bilingual  classrooms  compared  with 
classroom  teachers  (31  percent).  However,  years  of  teaching  experience  were  similar 
for  both  groups.  Thirty-one  percent  of  classroom  teachers  and  32  percent  oi  resource 
teachers  had  more  than  12  years  of  teaching  experience  while  21  percent  of  the 
classroom  teachers  and  27  percent  of  the  resource  teachers  had  fewer  than  four  years 
of  experience. 

Although  findings  on  years  of  teaching  experience  were  reported  in  a  variety  of  ways 
and  on  a  variety  of  populations,  all  seem  to  agree  that  regular  classroom  teachers  are 
likely  to  have  more  teaching  experience  than  their  specialized  counterparts  in  bilingual 
education  and  ESL  classrooms.    This  is  likely  to  be  at  least  in  part  due  to  the 
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differences  in  ages  presented  earlier,  showing  that  a  higher  proportion  of  bilingual 
education  teachers  are  in  the  youngest  age  range  in  the  study  (age  25-34). 

5.  Certification 

Any  discussion  of  certification  findings  must  begin  with  the  understanding  that  there 
is  not  any  consistent  certification  standard.  Certification  may  include  regular, 
probationary,  and  temporary  certification,  and  there  is  wide  variation  across  states  in 
the  conditions  for  issuing  various  certifications  (Choy  et  al.,  1992,  54.0).  Young  et  al. 
(1984,  21.1)  reported  that  25  percent  of  districts  contacted  did  not  require  district  or 
state  bilingual  education  certification.  Most  (84  percent)  of  the  remaining  districts  did 
have  certification  requirements,  but  these  requirements  often  included  waivers  and 
provisional  certification.  Among  the  districts  requiring  bilingual  education 
certification,  the  median  district  had  12  percent  of  its  teachers  under  waiver.  Although 
wide  variation  still  exists,  findings  of  the  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Title  VII-Funded  State 
Education  Agency  Activities  (Nava  et  al,  1984,  14.0)  showed  that  the  States  were 
moving  toward  institutionalization  of  certification  requirements  for  LEP  teachers.  Of 
nine  states  reviewed  in  the  case  studies  selected,  seven  already  had  legislation  and  one 
had  legislation  under  development  for  certification  of  teachers  in  bilingual  education 
or  ESL. 

The  number  of  teachers  who  are  certified  in  bilingual  education  or  ESL  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  same  number  are  teachers  of  LEP  students.  Some  teachers  are 
certified  in  bilingual  education,  but  are  teaching  in  regular  (not  bilingual)  classrooms. 
According  to  a  regional  study  carried  out  in  the  West  and  South  (Carpenter-Huffman 
and  Samulon,  1981,  2.0),  19  percent  of  the  regular  classroom  teachers  held  bilingual 
teaching  certification  but  were  not  providing  bilingual  services.  The  sitxiation  had  not 
changed  when  Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44.0)  reported  large  numbe.  s  of  teachers 
whose  primary  assignment  was  different  from  their  training.  Only  63  percent  of 
teachers  whose  highest  degree  was  in  bilingual  education  and  55  percent  of  those 
whose  highest  degree  was  in  ESL  had  primary  teaching  assignments  in  their  fields. 
Pelavin  Associates  (1991,  44.0)  also  found  that  many  teachers  with  education  and 
training  in  Bilingual  Education  or  English  as  Second  Language  did  not  have  primary 
teaching  assignments  in  these  areas. 

In  data  from  the  SASS  study  reported  by  Bobbitt  and  McMillen  and  cited  in  Zehler 
(1991,  43.0),  the  findings  were  that  35  percent  of  bilingual  education  and  ESL  teachers 
had  both  majored  in  the  field  and  were  certified  to  teach  in  it.  Of  the  remaining  65 
percent  of  teachers,  56  percent  had  not  majored  in  the  field  but  were  certified  in  it, 
while  6.5  percent  had  neither  majored  in  the  field  nor  were  they  certified  in  it. 

Others  have  pointed  out  similar  gaps  in  certification.  In  the  National  Longitudinal 
Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English 
Proficie:  Students,  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1)  reported  that  although  94  percent  of 
teachers  of  language  minority  LEP  students  were  state  certified  to  teach  in  elementary 
school,  only  28  percent  had  credentials  in  bilingual  education  and  6  percent  had  ESL 
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credentials.  Cardenas  et  al.  (1983,  10.2),  in  describing  Title  Vll-funded  projects, 
reported  that  almost  90  percent  of  bilingual  classroom  teachers  and  70  percent  of 
resource  teachers  were  certified  to  teach  in  elementary  school.  However,  only  40 
percent  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  30  percent  of  the  resource  teachers  held 
certification  in  bilingual  education. 

For  classroom  teachers  who  use  the  student's  native  language  for  teaching,  certification 
differed  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  program  in  which  the  teacher  worked;  it  also 
varied  by  the  language  used  (Cardenas  et  al.,  1983,  10,2).  Similarly,  Ramirez  et  al. 
(1991,  38.10)  noted  that  teachers  working  with  LEP  students  within  late-exit  programs 
were  more  likely  to  have  credentials  in  bilingual  education  and/ or  ESL  compared  to 
early  exit  and  immersion  programs. 

Schools  participating  in  Title  VII  grant  programs  that  provide  instructional  services  to 
LEP  Native  American  students  showed  similar  trends  with  respect  to  general 
certification,  but  fewer  teachers  were  specifically  qualified  to  work  with  language 
minority  LEP  students.  Rudes  et  al  (1988,  30.1)  reported  that  for  grades  1  and  3,  96 
percent  and  100  percent  of  the  teachers  were  state  certified  as  teachers,  respectively. 
However,  less  than  5  percent  of  the  main  teachers  and  10  percent  of  the  auxiliary 
teachers  in  grades  1  and  3  were  certified  in  bilingual  education  or  ESL. 

Findings  of  these  studies  suggest  a  need  for  definition  and  consistency  across  districts 
and  states  in  teacher  certification  requirements,  both  in  general  and  for  teachers 
working  with  specific  populations  such  as  language  minority  LEP  students. 

6.  Training 

Despite  the  numbers  of  teachers  with  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees,  shortages  of 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  language  minority  LEP  students  continue.  To  provide 
services  to  the  language  minority  LEP  student  population,  projects  employ  various 
combinations  of  programs  to  build  capacity  to  serve  LEP  students  effectively,  including 
providing  preservice  and  inservice  activities  and  workshops,  services  of  consultants, 
attendance  at  conferences,  and  enrolling  staff  in  outside  programs,  such  as  those 
offered  by  colleges  and  universities.  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1)  reported  that  about  60 
percent  of  teachers  of  language  minority  LEP  students  and  56  percent  of 
paraprofessionals  who  worked  with  language  minority  LEP  students  had  received 
college  or  inservice  training  related  to  their  work. 

In  a  three-part  study  describing  and  implementing  inservice  staff  development 
approaches  applicable  to  LEAs  serving  language  minority  LEP  students  (Arawak 
Consulting  Corporation,  1986, 22.2  and  22.3),  researchers  found  that  inservice  programs 
varied  widely.  In  examining  training,  Cardenas  et  al.  (1983,  10.2)  found  that  about 
one-half  of  the  classroom  teachers  and  a  little  over  60  percent  of  resource  teachers 
surveyed  in  Title  Vll-funded  bilingual  education  projects  had  received  some  inservice 
training. 
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Riccobono  et  al.  (1992,  51.0)  gathered  data  on  the  Title  VII  Educational  Personnel 
Training  Programs.  These  training  programs,  carried  out  at  four-year  colleges  and 
universities,  support  training  of  education  personnel  and  parents  to  meet  the  needs  of 
limited  English  proficient  students.  Most  projects  offered  a  Master's  degree,  about  half 
offered  a  Bachelor's  degree,  and  about  one-third  offered  endorsements  (either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  a  degree  program).  Bilingual  education  coursework  and 
proficiency  in  a  language  other  than  English  were  required  for  the  bilingual  education 
programs;  the  ESL  programs  required  coursework  in  ESL  methods  and  did  not  require 
proficiency  in  another  language.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  programs  provided  training 
in  both  bilingual  education  and  ESL. 

Most  graduates  of  these  projects  had  positions  as  educational  professionals  serving 
LEP  students.  The  endorsement  programs  typically  required  12  to  18  semester  credit 
hours  of  coursework  and  were  seen  as  a  cost-effective  route  to  producing  qualified 
teachers  of  LEP  students.  However,  Riccobono  et  al.  pointed  out  that  the  endorsement 
programs  do  not  offer  enough  coursework  to  adequately  prepare  qualified  bilingual 
education  or  ESL  teachers.  In  addition,  since  they  target  teachers  who  are  already 
certified,  they  do  not  address  the  need  for  newly  qualified  teachers  of  LEP  students. 

To  prepare  teachers  for  current  or  anticipated  shortages  in  bilingual  education  or  ESL, 
some  districts  (3  percent)  offer  free  retraining  in  bilingual  education  and  ESL.  The 
likelihood  of  a  district  offering  retraining  varied  by  region,  district  size,  percentage  of 
minority  students  enrolled,  percentage  of  minority  teachers  on  staff,  and  the  teaching 
field.  The  West  and  South  regions  offered  the  most  retraining  programs  in  public 
districts,  with  6  percent  and  4.9  percent  respectively  (Choy  et  al.,  1992,  54.0). 

Training  also  appears  to  vary  by  language  and  grade  level.  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21,2) 
found,  for  example,  that  teachers  of  Chinese  speaking  students  were  less  likely  to  have 
taken  courses  related  to  language  minority  LEP  student  instruction  than  those  teaching 
students  with  other  native  languages.  However,  in  grade  1,  a  larger  percentage  of 
teachers  of  Chinese  speaking  students  than  teachers  of  other  language  groups  (62 
percent)  took  preservice  or  inservice  training  related  to  the  instruction  of  their 
students.  Brush  et  al.  (1993, 60.0)  in  describing  characteristics  of  15  preschool  projects 
funded  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Special  Populations  Program,  found  that  all  of 
them  provided  inservice  training,  as  do  most  Title  Vll-funded  training  programs. 
Inservice  workshops  usually  focused  on  such  topics  as  early  childhood  development, 
multicultural  approaches  to  early  childhood  education,  bilingual  and  ESL  approaches 
and  activities.  For  almost  all  of  the  Title  VII~funded  projects  surveyed  by  Cardenas 
et  al.  (1983, 10.2),  inservice  training  was  provided  that  included  methods  for  teaching 
content  subjects  to  LEP  students. 

One  approach  to  expanding  the  pool  of  teachers  who  are  skilled  in  working  with  LEP 
students,  especially  when  there  is  a  focus  on  content  area  instruction,  is  to  identify 
effective  content-area  teachers  and  provide  special  training  to  them  in  strategies  for 
instruction  of  LEP  students.  This  was  an  approach  taken  by  some  of  the  exemplary 
Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs  (SAIPs)  studied  by  Tikunoff  et  al.  (1991, 
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463),  The  SAIP  programs  actively  recruited  teachers  known  to  be  effective  in  content 
areas,  and  offered  them  training  in  English-language  development  strategies.  The 
programs  also  offered  training  related  to  the  instruction  of  LEP  students  to  all  teachers 
in  the  school  in  which  the  program  was  located.  Such  staff  development  included 
dealing  with  cultural  transition;  language  learning  difficulties;  strategies  for  instructing 
LEP  students;  and  issues,  approaches,  and  techniques  for  improving  LEP  services. 

7.      Attitudes,  Beliefs,  Philosophy 

Teachers'  philosophies  and  beliefs  have  been  related  to  how  they  implement  programs 
and  to  their  use  of  practical  applications  in  the  classroom  (Rueda  and  Garcia,  1992, 
56,0).  Rueda  and  Garcia  (1992,  56.0)  noted  that  a  paradigmatic  shift  is  occurring  in  the 
definition  of  effective  instructional  practice  away  from  more  traditional,  reductionist 
approaches  in  which  students'  learning  is  defined  as  the  mastery  of  hierarchically 
ordered,  discrete  abilities.  Instead,  more  "holistic",  experiential  or  "meaning-oriented" 
approaches  are  being  implemented.  Rueda  and  Garcia  are  concerned  with  the 
implications  of  such  a  shift  for  assessment,  especially  for  the  implementation  of  the 
new  alternative  assessment  approaches.  Rueda  and  Garcia  point  out  that  although  the 
implementation  of  the  innovative  assessment  measures  proposed  require  substantial 
change  in  the  belief  systems  and  understandings  of  the  teachers  who  will  use  them, 
these  belief  systems  have  not  been  examined. 

They  therefore  studied  the  beliefs  of  teachers  regarding  assessment,  and  found 
discrepancies  between  teacher  beliefs  on  the  whole  and  current  educational  initiatives. 
Rueda  and  Garcia  conclude  that  new  assessment  initiatives  will  not  be  successfully 
implemented  unless  attention  is  given  to  teachers'  existing  belief  systems  and 
understandings.  To  promote  change  in  these  belief  systems  is  not  simple,  and 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  experience  success  in  the  use  of  new  approaches  is  one 
possible  approach  to  assisting  teachers  in  moving  toward  changed  perspectives. 

The  beliefs  held  by  staff  within  a  district  can  be  associated  with  different  patterns  of 
services  provided.  Strang  and  Carlson  (1991, 40.0)  suggest  that  staff  qualifications  and 
training  (as  well  as  the  nature  of  instructional  services)  are  linked  to  district 
philosophy.  In  a  study  of  Chapter  1  services  for  LEP  students,  Strang  and  Carlson 
found  that  two  underlying  philosophical  patterns  in  districts  existed  and  that  these 
were  related  to  service  patterns,  including  staff  qualifications.  Specifically,  one 
philosophical  approach  is  that  services  should  be  sequential,  and  that  language 
deficiencies  should  be  addressed  before  other  learning  problems  can  be  identified.  In 
contrast,  as  another  philosophical  approach,  staff  believed  that  academic  deficiencies 
could  be  identified  and  addressed  regardless  of  English  proficiency  and  that  students 
could  receive  services  simultaneously.  These  philosophies  affected  not  only  services 
to  LEP  students  but  were  also  linked  to  staff  qualifications.  In  districts  believing  that 
services  should  be  sequential,  there  was  a  wide  variation  in  teacher  training,  but  most 
had  no  bilingual  or  ESL-trained  staff  working  in  Chapter  1  projects.  In  districts  where 
services  were  simultaneous,  Chapter  1  staff  tended  to  teach  bilingually  or  were  trained 
in  ESL  techniques. 
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Ramirez  et  al.  (1991,  38,1),  in  looking  at  specific  approaches  to  teaching  language 
minority  LEP  students,  concurred  that  teacher  attitudes  tended  to  fit  with  the 
underlying  rationale  of  their  respective  instructional  models.  In  addition,  Young  et  al. 
(1984,  21.1)  reported  that  teachers  who  spoke  another  language  and  those  with 
credentials  in  bilingual  education  were  likely  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  using  a 
native  language  as  part  of  their  teaching  philosophy. 

These  studies  suggest  the  importance  of  examining  the  beliefs  and  understandings  of 
teachers  as  an  important  prerequisite  to  the  implementation  of  specific  practices  or 
approaches.  The  data  indicate  that  teacher  practices  will  generally  be  aligned  with 
teachers'  beliefs;  thus  to  implement  significant  change  in  practice,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  the  need  to  promote  change  in  beliefs. 

8*      Teacher  Collaboration  and  Implementation  of  Change 

Attitudes  and  practices  are  more  likely  to  change,  and  training  seems  to  be  particularly 
successful,  when  teachers  are  actively  involved  in  the  planning  phase  as  well  as  in 
implementation.  Several  studies  point  to  the  benefits  of  active  teacher  collaboration 
with  each  other,  with  researchers,  and  with  students.  In  an  ethnographic  study  of 
household  and  classroom  life,  Moll  et  al.  (1990,  39.6)  found  that  providing  teachers 
with  information  and  models  is  insufficient  to  bring  about  change.  Teachers  must 
work  together  to  reflect  and  create  conditions  for  change  that  relate  to  their  particular 
situations.  Researchers  found  that  the  key  to  developing  and  carrying  out  innovation 
was  involving  teachers  in  the  research  process.  As  teachers  became  involved  in  the 
research  process,  teacher  study  groups  were  used  as  vehicles  for  creating  conditions 
for  change  in  the  classroom  and  teachers  acted  as  resources  for  each  other. 

The  Innovative  Approaches  Project,  Rivera  and  Zehler  (1990,  39.7)  involved  the 
collaboration  of  researchers  and  teachers  within  four  innovative  instructional  and 
intervention  models.  In  their  handbook  describing  the  AIM  for  the  BESt  Assessment 
and  Intervention  Model,  Ortiz  et  al.  (1991,  39.8)  describe  an  innovative  model  with  a 
Student/Teacher  Assistance  Team  (S/TAT)  component.  The  S/TAT  was  a  school- 
based  problem-solving  team  of  students  and  teachers  that  reviewed  learning  and 
behavior  problems  and  assisted  in  developing  problem-solving  approaches.  Ortiz  et 
al.  (1991,  39.9)  noted  the  ease  of  implementation  of  model  components  and  its 
acceptance  by  teachers  and  assessment  personnel,  as  well  as  the  benefits  to  staff,  of  the 
use  of  the  model's  collaborative  interaction. 

A  critical  component  in  the  implementation  of  the  scientific  inquiry  model  entitled 
"Cheche  Konnen"  (Warren  et  al.,  1990, 39.3),  was  the  teacher  enhancement  process.  To 
help  teachers  feel  comfortable  with  science  content  and  methods  of  inquiry,  researchers 
encouraged  teachers  to  use  a  variety  of  materials  other  than  textbooks.  They 
encouraged  both  bilingual  and  ESL  teachers  to  use  vocabulary  for  developing  concepts. 
And  they  encouraged  teachers  to  shift  from  traditional  teacher-centered  methods  to 
student-centered  inquiry.  By  working  closely  with  the  teachers,  helping  them  to 
develop  their  content  knowledge  and  to  develop  ways  to  work  with  students,  the 
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researchers  succeeded  in  building  the  teachers'  confidence  and  beliefs  in  an 
investigation-based  approach  to  science  (Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990,  39.7).  Thus,  such 
researcher  and  teacher  collaboration,  as  described  in  these  studies,  is  a  stimulating 
model,  likely  to  lead  to  innovative  and  successful  practices. 

C     Findings  Specific  to  Asian/Pacific  American  Students 

Only  two  studies  that  included  findings  on  teachers  of  Asian /Pacific  American 
students  were  reviewed.  Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  examined  the  effectiveness  of 
educational  services  to  language  minority,  LEP  students.  They  found  that  teachers  of 
Chinese  speaking  students  were  less  likely  to  have  taken  courses  in  the  instruction  of 
language  minority  limited  English  proficient  students  than  those  teaching  students 
with  other  native  languages.  On  the  other  hand,  grade  1  teachers  of  Chinese  speaking 
students  were  more  likely  than  others  to  have  recently  taken  preservice  or  inservice 
training  for  working  with  their  students. 

In  a  study  of  Bilingual  Education  in  the  United  States  Pacific  Islands,  Freese  and 
Woltag  (1984, 15.0)  found  that  because  of  the  linguistic  diversity  of  the  islands,  English 
is  a  second  language  used  primarily  for  academic  purposes,  and  all  the  islands  provide 
bilingual  education  services.  They  found  that  teachers  in  the  Pacific  Islands  have 
varying  degrees  of  English  proficiency,  and  the  vernacular  is  used  for  instruction 
through  grade  5  and  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 

In  the  same  study,  Freese  and  Woltag  (1984, 15.0)  found  that  the  English  proficiency 
of  the  teachers  needed  to  be  improved,  especially  for  those  teachers  assigned  to 
multilingual  classrooms.  Also,  because  there  is  no  system  of  substitute  teachers,  the 
high  rate  of  absenteeism  among  teachers  affected  instructional  services  for  all  students. 
They  recommended  development  of  many  aspects  of  the  bilingual  services,  including 
program  evaluation  and  teacher  training  in  ESL  methods  and  in  the  English  language. 

With  respect  to  teachers,  there  is  a  gap  in  research  that  focuses  on  those  of  Asian 
Pacific  heritage.  More  research  on  Asian  Pacific  American  teachers  is  needed,  and  this 
is  particularly  timely  as  the  diversity  of  the  student  population  increases. 

D.  Summary 

Teacher  level  findings  show  considerable  variation  with  respect  to  background, 
certification,  training,  and  attitudes.  Although  almost  all  teachers  hold  bachelor's 
degrees  and  are  state-certified  to  teach,  and  many  hold  a  higher  degree,  there  is  a  lack 
of  standardization  in  education  and  certification  for  teachers  of  language  minority,  LEP 
students. 

Overall,  about  one-half  of  the  teachers  of  language  minority,  LEP  students  speak  the 
native  language  of  their  students.  However,  the  level  of  language  proficiency  of  these 
teachers  seems  to  vary  by  program  approach  as  well  as  by  language  (Young  et  al., 
1984,  21.1).  Teachers'  language  background  and  proficiency  may  contribute  to  the 
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effectiveness  of  services.  For  example,  in  successful  projects  such  as  exemplary  SAIPs, 
most  teachers  were  proficient  enough  to  use  the  students'  native  language  to  support 
concept  development  (Tikunoff  et  al.,  1991,  46.2). 

Statistics  on  teacher  certification  vary  by  study  and  depend  on  the  target  populations 
and  samples,  as  well  as  the  definition  of  the  term  certification.  However,  the  generally 
low  percentages  of  teachers  serving  language  minority  LEP  students  who  are  certified 
in  bilingual  education  or  ESL  suggest  a  need  for  better  qualifications  and  training  for 
teachers  of  these  students.  The  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  has  been  somewhat 
offset  by  aa  assortment  of  training  programs  designed  to  improve  teachers'  approaches 
to  working  with  language  minority  LEP  students.  The  combination  of  preservice  and 
inservice  activities,  workshops,  consultant  services,  conferences,  and  outside  programs 
provides  a  positive  avenue  for  improving  teacher  qualifications  and  services  for 
language  minority  LEP  students. 

Training  activities  include  not  only  training  in  bilingual  education  and  ESL  techniques, 
but  also  in  methods  for  teaching  academic  subjects  to  students  with  limited  proficiency 
in  English.  Some  SAIP  projects  took  a  different  approach  in  recruiting  teachers  who 
were  excellent  in  content  areas  and  providing  training  in  language  development 
strategies.  Although  guidelines  for  training  bilingual /bicultural  teachers  were 
developed  in  1974,  training  activities  vary  widely  across  projects  and  are  probably 
related  to  such  factors  as  the  number  of  language  minority,  LEP  students  in  the  school 
or  district,  language,  and  grade  level.  Training  is  also  related  to  the  underlying 
philosophical  approach  to  the  teaching-learning  process  as  well  as  to  the  particular 
instructional  approaches  utilized.  Training  appears  to  be  most  successful  when 
teachers  are  involved  in  the  planning  phases  as  well  as  the  implementation  of  the 
training. 

Teacher  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  philosophy  may  also  advance  or  impede  service 
delivery.  The  findings  of  two  studies  (Rueda  and  Garcia,  1992,  56.0;  Strang  and 
Carlson,  1991,  40.0)  link  underlying  beliefs  about  learning  to  classroom  applications 
and  staff  preparation.  Teachers  who  believe  children  learn  language  and  academic 
content  sequentially  tended  to  use  approaches  that  reflect  these  beliefs,  e.g.,  sequenced 
mastery  of  discrete  skills,  more  use  of  rote  and  drill  methods.  Districts  following  this 
philosophical  approach  had  few  bilingual  education  or  ESL  trained  teachers  providing 
services  within  Chapter  1  and  little  emphasis  on  providing  Chapter  1  services  to 
language  minority  LEP  students.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  believing  that  learning 
of  language  and  content  can  occur  simultaneously  when  presented  within  meaningful 
contexts,  tended  to  provide  services  simultaneously,  to  allow  LEP  students  to  be 
served  by  Chapter  1,  and  to  be  involved  in  more  holistic  programs  that  actively 
involve  the  child.  Thus  districts  with  this  philosophy  usually  provided  language  and 
compensatory  services  simultaneously,  and  had  staff  trained  in  bilingual  education 
services  and  ESL  techniques. 

As  with  other  findings,  teacher  beliefs  and  attitudes  varied  considerably.  Findings  of 
successfully  implemented  innovative  approaches  (e.g.,  Warren  et  al.,  1990, 39.3)  suggest 
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a  link  between  teachers'  beliefs  and  attitudes  and  their  decisionmaking  and  practices 
in  the  classroom.  Experience  in  making  changes  in  the  classroom  led  to  changes  in  the 
teachers'  level  of  confidence  in  the  approach  and  in  their  ability  to  implement  it-  The 
findings  of  this  study  as  well  as  findings  of  Rueda  and  Garcia  (1992,  56,0)  imply  that 
change  in  classroom  practices  are  tied  to  change  in  beliefs.  Teacher  collaboration  in 
defining  new  instructional  approaches  is  another  model  for  implementing  change  and  " 
developing  teacher  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  support  that  change  (e.g,  Moll  et  al.,  1990, 
39-6).  The  results  of  research  studies  such  as  these  demonstrate  that  simply  providing 
teachers  with  information  and  models  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  about  change  in 
instructional  practice. 
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V,  INSTRUCTIONAL  FINDINGS 


Overview  of  the  Studies 

The  current  school  reform  movement  has  set  the  year  2000  for  the  accomplishment 
of  significant  educational  goals,  including  improved  literacy  and  graduation  rates, 
and  demonstrated  academic  competence.  The  successful  implementation  of  these 
goals  relies  heavily  on  the  provision  of  quality  instruction  to  all  students,  including 
language  minority  LEP  populations.  When  one  considers  that  a  substantial  number 
of  these  students  fail  to  meet  the  achievement  levels  of  their  non-LEP  peers,  the 
education  of  these  students  becomes  even  more  important.   Over  a  decade  ago, 
O'Malley  (1982, 6.0)  noted  that  an  estimated  52%  of  LEP  students  ages  5-14  were  one- 
half  year  or  more  below  grade  level  in  English  reading.  Studies  since  then  have 
reported  similar  findings  (Cox  et.  al,  1992,  55.1;  Carlson  and  Strang,  1988,  32.0). 
Teacher  reports  from  these  studies  have  suggested  that  a  number  of  language 
minority  students  have  sufficiently  low  English  proficiency  to  inhibit  classroom 
learning.  The  1988  study  by  Carlson  and  Strang  (32.0)  also  reported  low  levels  of 
math  and  native  language  skills  among  language  minority  LEP  students.  Preliminary 
findings  from  a  national  longitudinal  study  of  Chapter  1  services  to  be  conducted 
over  a  six-year  period  (Puma  et  al.,  1993,  58.2)  indicate  that  the  gap  between  LEP  and 
non-LEP  student  achievement  is  not  narrowing.  A  greater  number  of  LEP  students 
compared  with  non-LEP  students  scored  below  the  35th  percentile  on  the 
Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS),  a  standard  measure  of  achievement.  LEP 
students  are  also  more  likely  to  be  economically  disadvantaged  (Burkheimer,  1989, 
34.2;  Puma  et  al.,  1993,  58.2).  Since  factors  such  as  SES  and  language  proficiency 
influence  educational  achievement  (Birman  and  Ginsburg,  1981, 5.0;  Rosenthal  et  al., 
1981,  3.0),  the  extent  to  which  LEP  students  receive  instruction  that  addresses  their 
needs,  and  the  characteristics  and  outcomes  of  the  instructional  programs  provided 
to  them,  have  been  the  focus  of  a  substantial  amount  of  research. 

This  chapter  discusses  the  results  of  a  review  of  57  federally  funded  studies  on  the 
instruction  of  language  minority  and  limited  English  proficient  students.  Findings 
are  organized  into  the  following  categories:  numbers  of  students  in  special  programs; 
types  of  instruction;  characteristics  of  effective  instruction;  outcomes  of  instruction; 
and  materials  development.  Findings  specific  to  Asian /Pacific  American  populations 
are  also  discussed,  along  with  a  final  summary  and  recommendations  section. 

Review  of  the  Findings 

1.       Numbers  of  LEP  Students  Receiving  Special  Services 

One  of  the  initial  questions  addressed  by  the  federally  funded  studies  in  this  review 
was  simply:  Are  limited  English  proficient  students  receiving  special  services?  This 
question  was  addressed  by  three  studies  that  were  focussed  on  services  specifically 
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designed  for  language  minority  LEP  students.  However,  it  is  also  the  case  that  many 
LEP  students  receive  instruction  through  compensatory  education  programs,  such  as 
the  Chapter  1  or  Migrant  Education  programs;  in  fact,  Cardenas  et  al.  (1983,  10.2) 
noted  that  more  LEP  students  received  Chapter  1  services  than  received  services 
through  Title  VII.  Four  of  the  studies  in  this  review,  all  conducted  within  the  past 
five  years,  were  focused  on  Chapter  1  and  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  programs 
and  report  data  related  to  the  instruction  of  limited  English  proficient  students. 

Numbers  of  Language  Minority  LEP  Students  in  Special  Programs.  The  Children's 
English  and  Services  Study  (O'Malley,  1982,  6.0),  a  study  by  Cardenas  et  al.  (1983, 
10.2),  along  with  a  later  study  by  Development  Associates  (1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2) 
attempted  to  estimate  the  number  of  language  minority  LEP  students  within  Title  VII 
or  other  bilingual/ESL  programs.  The  O'Malley  study,  based  on  information 
collected  from  schools  throughout  the  United  States,  concluded  that  about  one-third 
(34%)  of  limited  English  proficient  children  ages  5-14  receive  special  instruction, 
including  ESL  and  bilingual  education.  A  small  percentage  of  LEP  students  (10%) 
were  served  by  Title  VH-funded  programs.  One  limitation  of  the  O'Malley  study  was 
that  the  measure  of  limited  English  proficiency  used  -  a  specially-constructed  test  of 
speaking,  understanding,  reading  and  writing  in  English  —  was  not  the  same  as  that 
used  by  the  Local  Education  Agencies  in  the  study. 

Cardenas  et  al.  (1983, 10.2),  in  a  study  of  all  524  Title  VII  basic  bilingual  education 
programs  funded  during  1980-1981,  reported  that  the  number  of  LEP  students  served 
in  1980  was  between  160,000  and  200,000.  Most  of  the  students  were  Spanish- 
speaking,  although  other  language  groups,  such  as  Asian  and  American  Indian,  were 
increasingly  represented. 

One  purpose  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services 
for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students1  ( Young  et  al.,  1984, 21.1; 
1986,  21.2)  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive  database  of  descriptive  information  on 
the  range  of  services  provided  to  elementary  language  minority  LEP  students  in 
public  schools.  Using  data  collected  from  states,  districts,  schoois,  teachers,  and 
students,  the  researchers  estimated  that  the  number  of  language  minority  LEP 
students  provided  with  special  services  in  grades  K  through  6  during  1983-1984  was 
724,000  out  of  an  estimated  882,000  (94%).  Three-fourths  of  these  students  (76%) 
were  Spanish-language  speakers. 

Numbers  of  Language  Minority  LEP  Students  Served  Within  Compensatory 
Education.  Many  limited  English  proficient  students  are  served  within  Chapter  1 
compensatory  education  programs;  these  programs  provide  remedial  education 
services  primarily  to  elementary  school  students  (Strang  and  Carlson,  1991,  40.0). 
Elementary  schools  that  offer  both  special  programs  for  language  minority  LEP  and 
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Chapter  1  ESL  students  tend  to  be  poor,  urban  schools  with  a  high  percentage  of 
language  minority  LEP  students. 

The  exact  number  of  limited  English  proficient  students  served  by  compensatory 
education  programs  is  not  known.  The  O'  Malley  (1982, 6,0)  study  had  reported  that 
24%  of  all  LEP  students  received  ESEA  Title  I  (i.e.,  what  is  now  Chapter  1).  Carlson 
and  Strang  (1988,  32.0)  determined  that  one-third  (33%)  of  Chapter  1  public 
elementary  schools  enroll  language  minority  LEP  students;  72%  of  these  provide 
some  special  language  service.  A  summary  of  1988-1989  State  Performance  Reports 
describing  Chapter  1  programs  (Sinclair  and  Gutmann,  1991,  42.0)  found  that  across 
20  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  8  percent  of  Chapter  1  participants  were 
classified  as  limited  English  proficient.  Puma  et  al.  (1993,  58.2),  using  data  collected 
from  first  and  third  grade  cohorts  of  students  enrolled  in  Chapter  1,  reported  a 
higher  percentage  -  11  to  17  percent  of  the  first  grade  cohort  and  one-third  of  the 
third  grade  cohort  were  identified  as  LEP.  The  authors  noted  that  the  percentage  of 
language  minority  LEP  were  probably  underestimated  for  the  first  grade  cohort 
because  of  the  absence  of  data. 

The  amount  of  Chapter  1  instruction  that  a  limited  English  proficient  student  receives 
is  closely  related  to  the  district's  program  design  and  resources.  In  some  districts, 
a  prescribed  level  of  English  language  proficiency  needs  to  be  reached  before  the 
limited  English  proficient  student  can  be  served  by  Chapter  1.  In  others,  limited 
English  proficient  services  and  Chapter  1  services  may  be  received  simultaneously. 
The  latter  was  the  case  in  22%  of  the  schools  from  a  study  on  Chapter  1  services 
(Carlson  and  Strang,  1988,  32.0).  Carlson  and  Strang  also  noted  that  about  one-third 
of  Chapter  1  public  elementary  schools  enroll  language  minority  LEP  students.  Of 
these  schools,  82  percent  provide  some  special  language  services,  including  Chapter 
1  ESL,  while  18  percent  do  not  provide  any  special  services  for  LEP  students.  In 
addition  to  regular  Chapter  1, 50  percent  of  Chapter  1  schools  offer  only  non-Chapter 
1  funded  special  services  to  LEP  students;  ten  percent  offer,  only  Chapter  1  ESL,  and 
22  percent  offer  both  Chapter  1  ESL  and  special  services  for  LEP  students  funded 
through  other  sources.  However,  Carlson  and  Strang  note  that  the  data  in  the  study 
were  collected  at  the  school  or  district  level,  rather  than  at  the  student  level.  The 
pattern  of  services  just  described  therefore  represent  the  types  of  services  offered,  and 
conclusions  about  the  services  received  by  students  could  not  be  made  based  on  these 
data. 

The  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program  funds  State  Education  services  for 
children  of  migrant  workers.  In  a  nationally  representative,  descriptive  study  of  the 
student,  staff,  and  administrative  characteristics  of  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education 
Programs,  about  1  percent  of  the  total  school  population,  or  597,000  students,  were 
found  to  have  received  migrant  services  in  1990  (Cox,  1992,  55.1).  Teacher  rating 
data  in  this  study  indicated  that  approximately  40  percent  of  migrant  students  lacked 
full  proficiency  in  oral  English  such  that  it  interfered  with  their  ability  to  participate 
in  instruction.  About  three  percent  of  regular  school  year  and  nine  percent  of 
summer-term  migrant  students  were  reported  to  neither  speak  nor  understand 
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English  (Cox,  1992,  55,1).  The  results  of  the  Carlson  and  Strang  study  (1988,  32.0) 
showed  that  4%  of  first  grade  language  minority  LEP  and  3%  of  third  graders 
received  services  through  Migrant  Education  funding. 

The  differences  in  the  numbers  of  students  receiving  LEP  program  services  among 
these  studies  most  likely  stem  from  differences  in  definitions  of  terms,  from  the 
inclusion  of  language  minority  with  LEP  populations,  and  from  the  variation  in 
grades  included  in  each  study.  These  differences  limit  the  ability  to  make 
comparisons  for  the  purposes  of  research.  The  differences  may  also  indicate  that 
students  needing  more  than  one  type  of  instruction  are  receiving  only  one  service  (or 
perhaps  none). 

The  extent  (or  lack)  of  coordination  between  Chapter  1,  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education 
programs  and  LEP  services  and  what  this  means  to  an  individual  student  has 
generally  not  been  addressed  by  the  research  reviewed.  More  data  is  needed  on 
what  overall  configuration  of  services  is  received  by  LEP  students  when  there  are 
combinations  of  programs  present  that  can  address  their  needs  as  students  from 
disadvantaged  or  migrant  backgrounds  and  as  students  without  full  proficiency  in 
English.  Data  on  the  sets  of  services  received  by  students,  how  these  are  determined, 
and  information  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  coordination  of  such  special  services 
would  provide  a  much  clearer  picture  of  the  services  actually  provided  to  LEP 
students. 

2.       Types  of  Instructional  Services 

A  majority  of  the  studies  reviewed  were  directed  toward  answering  the  question  of 
what  type  of  programs  and  services  are  being  provided.  Among  these  federally 
funded  studies,  a  typical  demarcation  among  programs  for  limited  English  proficient 
students  was  the  extent  to  which  they  followed  an  ESL  or  a  bilingual  model.  Both 
labels,  however,  are  used  to  refer  to  programs  that  employ  an  often  overlapping 
variety  of  instructional  approaches.  Given  this  overlap,  in  actual  practice  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  numbers  of  programs  or  develop  comparisons  of  program 
effectiveness  based  on  how  programs  are  labeled.  In  any  study  on  types  of 
instructional  services  provided  to  LEP  students,  then,  careful  attention  must  be  given 
to  the  definition  and  description  of  the  actual  instructional  services  that  are  provided. 

Nieves-Squires  and  Goodrich  (1980,  1.1),  in  planning  the  Bilingual  Instructional 
Features  Study,  defined  bilingual  education  as  "the  formal  and  informal  process  of 
instruction  that  the  language  minority  student  in  the  primary  or  secondary  school 
years  encounters,  and  that  have  tangible  consequences  for  the  language  development 
of  the  students".  This  definition  includes  mainstream  monolingual  education  as  part 
of  the  whole  scope  of  student  experience.  It  stands  in  contrast  to  definitions  implied 
or  explicitly  stated  which  suggest  that  bilingual  education  is  a  transitional  process 
whereby  two  languages  are  used  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  English  and  the 
improvement  of  academic  performance  (e.g.,  Cardenas,  1983, 10.2). 
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A  number  of  studies  used  more  complex  typologies  based  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
native  language  was  used  for  instruction  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  used. 
This  was  the  approach  used  in  the  Descriptive  Phase  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 
(Young  et  al,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2).  The  approach  used  in  the  Descriptive  Study 
began  with  the  premise  that  it  is  necessary  to  first  determine  the  critical  variables  for 
defining  services  and  then  to  describe  the  instruction  received  in  terms  of  these 
variables. 

Several  of  the  studies  included  in  this  review  described  Title  VII  programs  in 
particular  (Cardenas,  1983,  1(U,  10.2;  Rudes,  1988,  30.1;  Young  et  al,  1988,  30.2; 
Atlantic  Resources,  1992,  50.0;  Brush,  1993,  60.0).  One  of  the  earliest  of  these 
descriptive  studies  was  the  1983  survey  of  basic  bilingual  education  programs 
(Cardenas,  1983,  10.1,  10.2).  Based  on  data  obtained  from  mail  questionnaires 
completed  by  524  project  directors  and  from  visits  to  60  sites,  the  authors  concluded 
that  there  was  substantial  variation  in  instructional  approaches  both  within  and 
across  projects.  A  typical  classroom  contained  a  heterogeneous  group  of  students 
who  varied  in  language  background  and  proficiency. 

The  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Native  American 
Students  (Rudes,  1988,  30.1;  Young  et  al,  1988,  30.2)  provided  an  analytic  description 
of  the  instruction  provided  to  elementary  grade  level  students  in  schools  receiving 
Title  VII  funding.  Of  56  projects,  the  most  frequent  service  reported  was  the 
provision  of  bilingual  aides  or  translators  (51%)  or  ESL  aides  (7%).  Slightly  less  than 
half  (47%)  of  the  projects  developed  or  acquired  instructional  materials  appropriate 
for  Native  American  students.  Other  services  included  community /parent 
development  (32%),  cultural  heritage  instruction  (27%),  staff  development  (25%),  and 
computer-assisted  instruction  (25%). 

Brush  (1993,  60.0)  recently  described  the  characteristics  of  all  30  projects  funded 
during  FY  1990  under  the  Title  VII  Special  Populations  Preschool  Program.  Findings 
based  on  fifteen  of  the  projects  suggested  that  they  differed  not  only  in  their 
philosophy  of  bilingual  education,  but  also  in  the  ways  in  which  that  philosophy  was 
incorporated  into  the  classroom.  Still,  each  of  the  projects  had  an  active  parent 
component  and  links  to  schools  or  other  community  organizations. 

Two  other  studies  of  federally  funded  programs  reported  significant  project 
differences  in  the  implementation  of  instructional  services.  The  Descriptive  Study  of 
the  Family  English  Literacy  Program  (Atlantic  Resources,  1992,  50.0)  described  Title 
VII  Family  English  Literacy  (FEL)  projects  funded  from  1985  to  1989.  Although  the 
goal  of  the  FEL  program  is  to  help  the  families  of  language  minority  LEP  children 
become  literate,  the  way  in  which  that  goal  was  pursued  varied  among  the  54 
different  projects.  Neviertheless,  there  were  similar  implementation  strategies  and 
outcomes  across  projects.  The  majority  of  FEL  projects  used  word-of-mouth  to  recruit 
participants.  The  program  appears  to  be  successful  in  improving  both  literacy  and 
family  relationships. 
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The  focus  of  the  majority  of  studies  has  been  on  LEP  students  within  public  schools. 
There  has  not  been  as  much  data  gathered  on  LEP  students  and  special  services  for 
LEP  students  within  non-public  schools.  One  study  in  this  review,  a  Study  of 
Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in  Nonpublic  Schools  (Elford  and  Woodford,  1982, 
8.0),  focussed  specifically  on  the  type  of  instruction  received  by  language  minority 
LEP  students  in  private  schools.  The  authors  identified  the  range  of  bilingual 
education  support  services  that  are  available  in  nonpublic  schools  throughout  the 
United  States.  Their  findings,  based  on  site  visits  to  24  nonpublic  schools,  indicated 
that  a  limited  number  of  private  schools  employ  innovative  language  learning 
practices;  most  rely  on  standard  instructional  strategies.  Elford  and  Woodford 
suggest  that  the  lack  of  innovation  may  be  because  nonpublic  schools  have  limited 
involvement  with  Title  VII,  and  most  of  their  aid  is  from  (old)  Title  I  and  Title  IV 
(library)  sources. 

In  response  to  the  diversity  of  teaching  situations,  purposes  of  English  language 
instruction,  and  resources  available,  many  practitioners  tend  not  to  identify  with  any 
one  instructional  approach,  but  use  a  combination  or  eclectic  approach  (Chamot  and 
Stewner-Manzanares,  1985,  20.0).  Ideally,  the  choice  of  an  instructional  approach 
should  be  based  on  the  instructional  objectives.  For  example,  approaches  that  rely 
on  oral  communication  may  be  best  suited  to  oral  language  development,  wnile 
cognitive  and  content  based  approaches  may  facilitate  academic  skills.  Perhaps,  the 
effective  teacher  is  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  range  of  approaches  and  can 
effectively  judge  which  is  appropriate  in  a  given  circumstance. 

The  Structure  of  Instructional  Services.  The  way  in  which  instruction  is  provided 
is  another  way  to  define  services  to  limited  English  proficient  students.  Most 
frequently,  programs  for  limited  English  proficient  students  provide  services  through 
self-contained  or  pull-out  classes  (Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon,  1981, 2.0).  Self- 
contained  classes  may  be  defined  as  instruction  in  one  setting  with  a  teacher  and/or 
aide.  Pull-out  instruction  may  also  be  provided  by  a  teacher  or  aide,  but  the  student 
is  taken  out  of  "regular"  class  for  a  period  of  time.  Findings  from  a  descriptive  study 
of  a  representative  sample  of  basic  Title  VII  projects  (Cardenas  et  al.,  1983,  10.2) 
found  that  nearly  40%  of  the  projects  surveyed  used  a  pull-out  model  for  special 
instructional  services  for  limited  English  proficient  students.  At  higher  grades  (3-6), 
a  pull-out  approach  was  much  more  frequent  than  at  the  lower  grade  levels  (K-2). 

Typically,  but  not  always,  pull-out  is  a  response  to  district  policy  that  calls  for 
mainstreaming  as  quickly  as  possible.  Districts  with  a  small  number  of  LEP  students 
may  also  be  more  cost-effectively  served  by  this  method.  Pullout  tends  to  be  more 
prevalent  with  some  subjects  or  programs  than  others.  One  fourth  (23%)  of  the  ESL 
teachers  surveyed  in  the  Cardenas  (1983, 10.2)  study  reported  that  this  method  was 
used  more  often  for  ESL  than  for  other  subjects.  In  one  view,  pullout  is  a  less 
coherent,  more  fragmented  type  of  service,  while  a  self-contained  class  is ^more 
consistent  with  the  overall  goals  of  the  school  curriculum.  Students  who  'ttend  pull- 
out  classes  may  also  receive  less  total  special  instruction.  The  Carper  r-Huffman 
study  (1981,  2.0)  found  that  elementary  students  in  bilingual,  self-contained 
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classrooms  received  more  language  assistance  than  did  students  in  pull-out 
programs. 

The  services  provided  to  LEP  students  may  be  comprised  of  services  from  more  than 
one  special  program  and  the  quality  of  services  provided  under  some  programs  may 
be  very  different.  For  example,  Carlson  and  Strang,  in  their  1988  study  (32.0),  found 
that  Chapter  1  ESL  services  included  less  time  for  instruction,  smaller  groups,  and 
fewer  teachers  with  bilingual  education  or  ESL  credentials  when  compared  to  other 
special  services  for  LEP  students.  Chapter  1  funded  instruction  was  also  less  likely 
to  be  in  the  students'  native  language. 

To  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  what  configurations  of  services  are  received  by  individual 
students,  it  is  necessary  to  move  from  a  school-,  district-,  or  program-  level  focus,  to 
an  individual  or  student  focus.  The  different  programs  comprising  the  services 
provided,  the  service  delivery  model  (e.g.,  pull-out,  in-class,  newcomer  center)  and 
the  type  and  extent  of  coordination  among  them  may  have  important  implications 
for  student  achievement.  For  the  most  part,  however,  a  student-level  focus  has  not 
been  used  in  the  research  reviewed,  with  the  exception  of  the  National  Longitudinal 
Study  (Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2). 

3.       Review  of  the  Evidence  for  Program  Effectiveness 

One  of  the  three  main  research  categories  identified  by  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Bilingual  Education  Act  in  1978  was  research  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  services 
for  LEP  students.  Several  of  the  federally  funded  studies  have  focussed  on  the 
question  of  which  service  types  are  most  effective.  A  review  of  the  literature  on  the 
effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  (Baker  and  deKanter,  1981, 4.0)  analyzed  over  300 
documents  and  identified  28  studies  which  they  believed  were  sufficiently  sound  in 
methodological  design  to  be  included.  Baker  and  deKanter  tallied  the  results  of 
evaluations  comparing  transitional  bilingual  education  to  results  of  studies  on  ESL, 
Immersion,  or  Structured  Immersion  programs,  examining  whether  TBE  outcomes 
were  positive,  negative  or  showed  no  difference.  On  the  basis  of  this  comparison, 
they  concluded  that  there  was  no  empirical  evidence  that  transitional  bilingual 
education  increased  the  performance  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  The 
Baker  and  deKanter  study  has  been  criticized  for  the  method  employed  (c.f.,  Willig, 
1985,  who  conducted  a  meta-ana'ysis  of  studies;  Elford  and  Woodford,  1982,  8.0). 

Birman  and  Ginsburg  (1981,  5.0),  based  on  an  overview  of  six  studies  addressing 
federal  policy  toward  language  minority  students  as  well  as  other  research,  reached 
conclusions  similar  to  Baker  and  deKanter.  The  authors  recommend  that,  since 
transitional  bilingual  education  has  been  promoted  without  extensive  evidence  of  its 
effectiveness,  federal  support  for  language  services  should  be  extended  to  other  types 
of  approaches  and  structures  which  may  benefit  specific  limited  English  proficient 
populations.  Giving  siites  and  schools  the  flexibility  to  decide  the  type  of  service 
most  appropriate  for  their  limited  English  proficient  population  may  reduce 
constraints  faced  by  school  districts  in  providing  federally  mandated  services, 
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particularly  given  other  implementation  constraints.  Districts  vary  widely  in 
patterns  and  levels  of  language  use,  numbers  of  students  and  qualified  staff,  method 
of  service  delivery,  and  coordination  of  services.  The  value  placed  on  the  native 
language  by  the  community  and  parents  may  also  influence  the  services  offered. 

Pelavin  Associates  (1985,  19.0)  considered  the  effectiveness  of  federally  funded 
bilingual  education  programs  in  a  review  of  research,  including  4  large-scale 
evaluation  studies  completed  between  1973  and  1984.  Their  findings  were  mixed: 
although  there  were  mainly  positive  effects,  English  language  proficiency  and 
achievement  varied  among  the  Title  VII  projects.  More  recently,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  (1987,  24.0),  based  on  a  review  of  bilingual  education  research  by 
independent  experts,  concluded  that  adequate  and  reliable  evidence  existed  to 
warrant  legal  requirements  for  native  language  instruction. 

National  Comparisons  of  Piff erent  Types  of  Instructional  Services.  The  results  of 
the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and 
Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children 
(Ramirez  et  al.,  1991,  38,2-4)  compared  English  language  proficiency  and  academic 
achievement  for  three  different  types  of  instructional  approaches:  structured 
immersion  (in  which  all  instruction  is  in  English  and  is  provided  by  teachers  with 
special  training  in  meeting  the  needs  of  LEP  students);  early-exit  programs  (where 
there  is  initial  use  of  the  native  language  for  instruction  and  clarification  of 
instruction  with  transition  to  all  English  within  about  two  to  three  years);  and  late- 
exit  programs  (in  which  there  is  a  minimum  of  40  percent  of  instruction  provided  in 
the  students'  native  language  and  students  stay  in  the  program  through  sixth  grade). 

The  study  further  reported  that  all  three  program  types  were  effective  in  promoting 
improved  student  growth  in  mathematics  skills,  English  language  skills,  and  English 
reading  compared  to  at-risk  students  in  the  general  population.  However,  differences 
in  the  rates  of  growth  found  for  the  three  different  programs  were  noted.  Over  years 
one  to  three,  students  in  the  immersion  and  early-exit  programs  showed  growth  rates 
that  paralleled  those  of  the  non-LEP  student  population  in  the  same  grades,  i.e.,  a 
gradual  slowing  of  the  rate  of  growth  with  an  increase  in  grade  level.  The  results  for 
students  in  the  late-exit  programs  also  showed  growth  in  the  achievement  outcomes 
measures  but,  rather  than  deceleration,  suggested  continued  acceleration  in  the  rate 
of  growth.  The  study  findings  also  showed  more  parent  involvement  with 
homework  for  students  in  the  late-exit  group,  a  finding  that  would  be  expected  to 
promote  student  achievement. 

Ramirez  et  al.  (1991, 38,2-4)  noted  that  the  instructional  environments  provided  across 
all  three  program  types  were  passive  in  nature  and  did  not  provide  opportunities  for 
active  student  language  use  or  for  student  development  of  higher-order  thinking 
skills.  Meyer  and  Feinberg,  in  a  review  of  the  Immersion  Study,  conclude  that  the 
comparisons  of  structured  immersion  and  early-exit  programs  are  the  most 
appropriate,  and  view  with  caution  the  comparisons  that  involve  programs  from 
different  schools  and  districts.  Since  the  late-exit  programs  in  the  study  were  from 
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districts  without  any  alternative  programs  for  comparison,  Meyer  and  Feinberg  do 
not  place  confidence  in  the  results  for  these  comparisons. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language 
Minority  LEP  Students  (Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2)  defined  "clusters"  of 
instructional  services  characterized  by  the  extent  of  native  language  and  English 
language  used  for  instruction,  the  rate  of  transition  to  English,  the  presence  of  special 
instruction  in  English,  and  whether  instruction  in  the  native  language  arts  was 
provided.  Five  clusters  were  identified,  ranging  from  those  with  extensive  (90%)  use 
of  the  native  language  throughout  the  school  year  to  clusters  in  which  all  instruction 
is  provided  in  English  with  no  special  services.  The  study  found  that  for  grade  1 
students  most  schools  (51  percent)  offered  services  in  which  all  instruction  was  in 
English  and  special  instruction  in  the  English  language  was  provided;  however,  the 
type  of  service  most  frequently  received  by  students  (40  percent  of  students)  was  one 
that  involved  some  use  of  the  native  language  with  later  transition  to  English.  LEP 
students  were  at-risk  academically,  performing  below  grade  level  in  native  language 
skills  as  well  as  in  English  and  other  subjects. 

Burkheimer  et  al.  (1989,  34.2),  analyzed  findings  from  the  National  Longitudinal 
(Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2),  and  reported  that  oral  English  proficiency  was 
related  to  a  number  of  individual  and  home  background  characteristics.  Children 
with  higher  oral  English  proficiency  were  more  likely  to  have  lived  in  the  U.S. 
longer,  used  English  more  in  their  homes,  been  enrolled  in  school  longer,  and 
received  more  years  of  LEP  services.  Oral  native  language  proficiency  was  not 
strongly  related  to  any  other  variables.  The  correlations  among  other  individual  and 
home  background  characteristics  were  generally  weak.  High  SES  families  had  greater 
aspirations  for  their  children's  education,  used  more  English  at  home,  and  were  more 
likely  to  spend  time  on  homework  or  reading;  however,  none  of  these  factors  were 
found  to  affect  English  language  arts  or  math  achievement  in  any  significant  or 
consistent  way. 

Data  collected  from  two  cohorts  of  Spanish-speaking  LEP  students  (first  and  third 
grade)  demonstrated  that  instruction  heavily  concentrated  in  only  one  subject  area 
was  found  to  negatively  affect  achievement  levels  of  LEP  students  in  other  areas.  In 
addition,  students  were  found  to  benefit  the  most  when  provided  with  services  at 
their  level  and  when  a  variety  of  instructional  approaches  were  implemented. 
Services  enhancing  English  language  arts  achievement,  and  which  paralleled  those 
of  English  proficient  children,  led  to  a  greater  likelihood  of  exit  from  LEP  services. 
The  authors  recommended  further  analyses  with  major  studies  restricted  to  Spanish- 
speaking  students  (Burkheimer,  1989,  34.2).  The  review  of  this  study  by  Meyer  and 
Feinberg  (1992,  57.0)  note  problems  in  the  analysis  of  data,  and  the  problems  posed 
by  the  large  number  of  variables  to  be  taken  into  account,  the  high  levels  of  attrition 
m  the  sample,  and  the  general  difficulty  in  developing  comparisons  of  programs  in 
a  study  based  on  a  survey  sample  rather  than  a  controlled  research  design. 
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One  of  the  difficulties  in  assessing  the  effect  of  any  instructional  service  is  the  degree 
to  which  background  variables  influence  success.  Some  of  these  variables  have  been 
the  focus  of  the  research  included  in  this  review.  For  example,  Rosenthal  et  al.  (1981, 
3.0),  analyzed  data  from  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  to  examine  the  relationship  of 
achievement  with  socioeconomic  status  and  home  language  background.  Based  on 
the  results  of  multiple  regression  analyses,  Rosenthal  et  al.  concluded  that 
socioeconomic  status  (SES),  including  family  educational  and  income  level, 
occupation  and  race,  had  a  greater  effect  on  educational  achievement  than  home 
language  background.  Achievement  was  measured  by  math  and  reading  scores  on 
the  Comprehensive  Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  taken  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
school  year.  The  home  language  background  was  determined  by  the  language(s) 
used  in  the  home  as  well  as  the  predominance  of  each  language.  English 
predominance  was  used  as  an  approximate  measure  of  English  proficiency.  Thus, 
findings  such  as  this  point  up  the  difficulties  inherent  in  carrying  out  large-scale 
national  evaluation  studies  where  there  are  many  such  variables  that  may  affect  the 
findings.  For  comparisons  of  specific  types  of  approaches,  smaller,  more  focused, 
studies  in  which  greater  control  of  other  factors  is  possible  are  more  likely  to  be 
successful  (as  recommended  by  Meyer  and  Feinberg,  1992,  57.0). 

The  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native  American  Students  (Young  et  al., 
1988,  30.2)  described  the  instructional  services  and  academic  achievement  of 
elementary  grade  level  limited  English  proficient  students  attending  schools  on  or 
near  Indian  reservations.  This  study  reported  that  students  receiving  special 
instruction  (whether  in  English  or  the  Indian  language)  had  low  SAT  scores,  even 
though  their  academic  aptitude  was  equivalent  to,  or  above,  the  average.  These 
scores  declined  or  remained  the  same  over  the  two  years  of  the  study,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  school  had  been  receiving  federal  funding  (Title  VII)  targeted  at 
improving  student  achievement.  The  researchers  first  attributed  the  low  scores  to 
evidence  that  these  students  had  more  need  of  the  special  services  (Rudes  et  al,  1988, 
30.1).  However,  the  authors  concluded  that  further  research  was  necessary  since  they 
had  not  assessed  the  extent  to  which  school  variables  played  a  part  in  low 
achievement. 

Two  factors  were  later  associated  with  the  low  test  scores  of  these  students:  (1) 
community  use  of  Indian  languages  and  the  subsequent  low  English  proficiency;  and 
(2)  home/family  characteristics  such  as  lack  of  support  for  educational  achievement. 
The  authors  noted  that  the  extreme  diversity  of  language  backgrounds  in  the  56  Title 
VII  projects  made  it  difficult  to  draw  valid  generalizations  (Young  et  al,  1988,  30.2). 

Achievement  Within  Different  Instructional  Approaches  .  Other  studies  that  have 
been  conducted  have  examined  more  specific  aspects  of  bilingual  education 
programs.  In  a  longitudinal  study  (1978-1984)  on  the  teaching  of  reading  to  bilingual 
students  from  low-income  families  in  Texas  (Mace-Matluck  et  al.,  1984, 13.1-13.7),  the 
most  effective  means  of  developing  the  English  literacy  of  bilingual  children  were 
described  in  order  to  determine  ways  of  increasing  the  academic  achievement  of 
these  students.  In  some  programs,  early  instruction  emphasized  a  phonics  approach 
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while  other  programs  viewed  reading  more  holistically.  The  nature  of  the 
instructional  program  affected  the  student's  language  growth  and  development,  as 
measured  by  their  progress  in  reading.  Reading  growth  was  measured  with  the 
Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  which  focussed  on  tasks  representative  of 
actual  reading,  on  the  student's  ability  to  handle  printed  materials  and  formal 
language,  and  on  coherent  and  comprehensible  texts  at  all  readability  levels  (Calfee 
et  al,  1984, 13.3). 

Hoover  (1984, 13.5),  as  part  of  the  same  study,  found  a  relationship  between  reading 
readiness  and  achievement,  with  literacy  development  in  English  more  readily 
transferable  to  Spanish  than  from  Spanish  to  English.  However,  substantial  variation 
in  patterns  of  growth  were  evident.  Hoover  also  found  that  reading  instruction  in 
either  Spanish  or  English  did  not  differ  significantly  (Hoover,  1984,  13.6).  Mace- 
Matluck  et  al.  (1984, 13.4)  suggested  that  language  background  does  have  an  effect 
on  achievement.  Students  with  initially  low  English  skills  showed  greater  growth  in 
oral  English  proficiency.  In  contrast,  students  with  higher  Spanish  oral  proficiency 
upon  entry  into  school  showed  more  growth  in  English  reading  comprehension  than 
those  with  initially  low  Spanish  oral  proficiency. 

In  the  Mathematics  and  Middle  School  Students  of  Mexican  Descent:  The  Effects  of 
Thematically  Integrated  Instruction  study  (Henderson  and  Landesman,  1992,  49.0), 
the  achievement,  attitudes,  and  motivation  of  seventh-grade  students  receiving 
traditional  instruction  were  compared  with  those  in  thematically-integrated 
classrooms.  Themes,  chosen  by  both  teachers  and  students,  related  to  the  students' 
present  experiences  and  their  concerns  about  the  future  (e.g.,  arts,  crime).  The 
researchers  found  that  over  a  two-year  study  period,  those  students  receiving 
thematic  instruction  surpassed  control  group  students  in  achievement  on 
mathematical  concepts  and  applications.  However,  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  two  groups  in  students'  attitudes  toward  mathematics. 

The  degree  to  which  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  students  is  incorporated  into  the 
classroom  instruction  may  also  affect  student  achievement  was  one  conclusion  of  a 
study  of  74  Title  IV,  Part  A  projects  which  had  cultural  instruction  or  activities 
components  (64  percent  of  the  115  sampled).  The  projects  contributed  to  student 
improvement  in  several  areas,  including  increased  knowledge  of,  and  pride  in,  Indian 
culture  and  heritage,  increased  knowledge  and  skills  in  creative  arts  and  crafts 
(Reimer  et  al.,  1983, 9.2).  However,  in  the  Burkheimer  et  al.  (1989, 34.2)  study,  results 
indicated  that  the  effects  of  instruction  in  ethnic  heritage  on  overall  achievement  were 
mixed  and  dependent  upon  individual  student  characteristics. 

Effects  of  Programs  on  Other  Outcomes.  While  the  majority  of  the  research 
included  in  this  review  focussed  primarily  on  differences  in  academic  achievement, 
the  effects  of  various  instructional  approaches  in  other  areas  have  also  been  found. 
Pelavin  Associates,  (1985,  19.0),  in  their  review  of  federally  funded  research, 
concluded  that  special  services  for  LEP  students  included  a  number  of  indirect 
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benefits,  such  as  a  reduction  in  the  drop  out  rates  of  limited  English  proficient 
students. 

One  of  a  series  of  documents  reporting  on  Part  A  of  the  Indian  Education  Act  (Young 
and  Hopstock,  1983, 9.1)  reported  no  clear  findings  concerning  the  impact  of  Title  IV, 
Part  A  projects  on  achievement  test  scores;  however,  students  who  had  been  served 
by  such  projects  were  more  likely  to  have  aspirations  for  post-secondary  education. 
Although  programs  were  perceived  as  having  an  impact  on  attendance,  substantial 
changes  in  attendance  were  not  found.  Benefits  of  the  Family  English  Literacy 
program  for  the  adults  who  participated  included  not  only  improved  English  literacy 
skills,  but  also  increased  involvement  in  their  children's  education  (Atlantic 
Resources,  1992,  50.0). 

Each  of  the  4  models  that  comprise  the  Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project 
(IARP)  reported  affective  changes,  including  improved  self-perception  and 
relationships  among  students,  teachers,  school  and  community  (Rivera  and  Zehler, 
1990,  39.7).  In  particular,  the  Cheche  Konnen  ("search  for  knowledge"  in  Haitian 
Creole)  project  (Warren  et  al.,  1990,  39.3;  1991;  39.4),  demonstrated  affective  and 
attitudinal  changes  among  students  and  within  the  overall  school  community,  as  well 
as  increased  knowledge  of  scientific  concepts.  Language  minority  students  who 
participated  in  the  Assessment  and  Intervention  Model  for  Bilingual  Exceptional 
Students  (AIM  for  the  BESt)  showed  increased  self-confidence  and  self-esteem  as  well 
as  improved  reading,  oral  and  written  proficiency.  In  addition,  special  education 
referrals  were  reduced.  The  model  defined  a  school-based  assessment  system  plus 
instructional  approaches  that  emphasized  higher-order  thinking  skills  as  a  step 
toward  mastery  of  basic  skills  (Ortiz  et  al.,  1991,  39.8, 39.9).  The  other  two  models, 
the  Community  Knowledge  and  Classroom  Practices  Model  (Moll,  1990, 114  and  115) 
and  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  (Robeldo,  1990,  110;111)  also  reported  affective 
outcomes. 

4.       Characteristics  of  Effective  Instruction 

A  fourth  question  asked  by  the  studies  on  instructional  services  for  LEP  students 
was:  What  are  the  specific  features  of  an  effective  instructional  program?  Several 
studies  (Tikunoff,  1985, 6;  Alexander  et  al.,  1985, 25.0;  Rudes  and  Willette,  1989, 35.1; 
Rudes  et  al.,  1990,  35.1;  Tikunoff  et  al.,  1991, 46.2;  Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990,  39.7)  have 
defined  the  attributes  of  effective  programs  for  language  minority  and  LEP  students, 
and  offer  information  on  effective  practices  in  LEP  classrooms.  Several  themes  in  the 
findings  on  characteristics  of  effective  instructional  practice  are  discussed  below. 

Effective  Instruction  Facilitates  Student  Comprehension  and  Participation.  It  is 

necessary  for  teachers  to  understand  the  kinds  of  discourse  structure  that  facilitate 
the  participation  of  LEP  students.  Mainstream  teachers,  in  particular,  are  faced  with 
the  challenge  of  integrating  LEP  students  into  the  classroom  interaction,  especially 
the  verbal  exchanges  that  take  place  during  instruction.  Thus,  teacher  strategies  for 
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helping  LEP  students  to  understand  and  participate  in  the  classroom  have  been 
identified  in  the  research. 

For  example,  Tikunoff  (1985, 6)  described  "significant  features"  of  bilingual  instruction 
that  were  linked  with  student  progress.  In  particular,  these  were  focused  on  the 
behaviors  of  the  teacher  that  would  assist  students  in  understanding  and  facilitate 
their  learning.  These  were  behaviors  such  as  communicating  clearly,  obtaining  and 
maintaining  student  engagement,  monitoring  progress  and  providing  immediate 
feedback.  Other  features  identified  by  Tikunoff  were  mediation  of  instruction 
through  use  of  the  native  language;  integration  of  English  language  development 
with  academic  skills  development;  use  of  the  students'  home  culture  in  instruction; 
communication  of  high  expectations  to  the  student;  and  organization  and  delivery 
of  instruction  that  is  consistent  with  instructional  goals. 

The  "Academic  Language  Talk"  study  (Simich-Dudgeon,  1988-89,  28.0)  also  focused 
on  teacher  interaction  with  the  student.  In  this  study,  the  central  focus  was  on  the 
verbal  communication  between  teacher  and  student.  The  three-year  study  identified 
significant  features  in  the  responses  of  third  and  sixth  grade  students  who  were  rated 
successful  communicators  and  translated  these  findings  into  teacher  strategies 
designed  to  promote  language  and  cognitive  development.  The  teacher  handbook 
developed  through  this  study  reports  that  a  structured,  predictable  classroom  routine 
assists  not  only  the  LEP  student,  but  all  children  in  knowing  what  to  expect  during 
instruction.  Both  teacher-directed  and  individual  and  small  group  activities 
contributed  to  successful  learning  environments  for  LEP  students. 

Effective  Programs  Make  Appropriate  Use  of  the  Student's  Native  Language.  The 

use  of  the  native  language  where  possible  has  been  indicated  as  an  effective  tool  for 
assisting  LEP  students  in  the  classroom.  Chamot  (1985,  8)  recommended  the  use  of 
native  language  support  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  ESL  programs.  Tikunoff 
(1985,  6)  also  identified  use  of  the  native  language  for  instruction  as  an  attribute  of 
effective  instruction.  The  use  of  the  native  language  for  instruction,  rather  than 
delaying  a  student's  progress  in  English,  appears  to  assist  in  English  language 
development  and  academic  development. 

Positive  transfer  effects  of  native  language  instruction  on  English  reading  proficiency 
were  suggested  by  results  from  the  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study 
(Mace-Matluck  et  al.,  1984, 13.4).  The  English  language  skills  of  students  in  bilingual 
programs  increased  more  rapidly  than  their  Spanish  language  skills.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  data  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  (Burkheimer,  1989, 34.1^4.2)  results 
indicated  that  students  who  initially  had  low  levels  of  oral  English  proficiency 
benefitted  from  the  use  of  their  native  language  for  English  (and  native)  language 
arts  instruction.  Some  support  was  also  provided  by  the  Ramirez  et  al.  (1991,  38.4) 
comparison  of  three  instructional  approaches:  structured  English  immersion  (which 
use  English  almost  exclusively  as  a  language  of  instruction);  and  early  and  late-exit 
transitional  bilingual  education  programs  (which  use  the  students'  native  language). 
Ramirez  et  al.  noted  that  significant  amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  (at  least 
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40  percent)  can  be  provided  to  LEP  students  without  impeding  their  acquisition  of 
English  language  and  reading  skills.  In  fact,  LEP  students  who  were  provided  with 
substantial  instruction  in  their  native  language  continued  to  increase  their 
achievement  in  content  areas  such  as  mathematics,  while  students  who  were  quickly 
transitioned  into  English-only  classes  tended  to  progress  at  rates  that  were  slower 
than  the  norming  population. 

However,  in  determining  how  and  when  to  include  native  language  instruction,  the 
background  and  needs  of  the  student  and  the  existing  resources  must  be  considered. 
For  example,  the  results  from  the  1984-1987  analysis  of  the  data  from  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  (Burkheimer,  1989,  34.2)  suggest  that  different  approaches  are 
more  appropriate  depending  on  student  characteristics,  such  as  level  of  oral 
proficiency  or  achievement.  Data  collected  from  selected  schools  and  districts 
indicated  that  students  who  received  instruction  specifically  geared  to  their  skill  level 
showed  greater  achievement  in  math  and  language  arts. 

In  practice,  English  language  development  is  the  focus  of  most  instructional  services. 
O'Malley  (1982, 6.0)  concluded  that  the  aim  of  federal  and  state  support  has  not  been 
to  maintain  the  native  language,  but  rather  to  increase  English  language  proficiency. 
Both  English-medium  and  bilingual  classes  included  in  the  Children's  English  and 
Services  Study  provided  relatively  equal  amounts  of  English  language  instruction. 
Nearly  all  (97%)  of  the  Title  VII  projects  interviewed  by  Cardenas  et  al!  (1983, 10.2) 
indicated  that  at  least  one  objective  was  to  increase  English  language  skills.  A 
smaller  percentage  (67%)  stated  that  native  language  skills  were  a  project  goal. 
Similar  findings  were  reported  by  Young  et  al.  (1984,  21.1)  and  Rudes  et  al.  (1988, 
30.1). 

Overall,  the  goal  of  English  language  development  was  reflected  in  the  relatively 
large  amounts  of  English  language  instruction  provided  to  the  students  in  these 
studies.  In  a  study  of  58  classrooms  serving  English  proficient  and  limited  English 
proficient  students  from  six  ethnolinguistic  groups,  Fisher  et  al.  (1981,  18.1)  found 
that  English  was  used,  on  average,  60  percent  of  the  time  by  students  and 
instructional  staff.  Ramirez  et  al.  (1991, 38.4, 38.2),  in  a  comparison  of  early  and  late- 
exit  transitional  bilingual  education  and  structured  English  immersion  programs, 
found  that  English  was  used  substantially  not  only  within  immersion  strategy 
classrooms  (94.3%-98.6%),  but  also  within  the  other  two  approaches.  The  level  of 
English  use  varied  in  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  classrooms,  ranging  from 
less  than  10%  in  kindergarten  to  94%  in  one  grade  six  class. 

The  predominance  of  a  single  native  language  group  in  a  community  often  results 
in  greater  use  of  that  language  for  instruction.  The  results  of  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  (Young  et  al,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2)  showed  that  Spanish 
language  students  received  more  instruction  in  their  native  language  and  were  more 
likely  to  be  using  native  language  materials  than  other  language  students  (67  percent 
of  Spanish  language  students  in  grade  1  and  58  percent  in  grade  2).  However,  for 
other  groups,  there  may  be  very  little  or  no  use  of  the  native  language  or  native 
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language  materials.  For  example,  Rudes  et  al.  (1988,  30.1)  showed  that  Native 
American  first  and  third  grade  students  received  a  relatively  large  amount  of  their 
instruction  in  English,  with  little  native  language  or  language  arts  instruction. 

Several  studies  have  also  shown  that  students  in  lower  grades  are  more  likely  to 
receive  native  language  support.  The  results  of  the  Children's  English  and  Services 
Study  (O'Malley,  1982,  6.0)  indicated  that  over  one-half  (54%)  of  LEP  students  in 
grades  K  through  3  received  bilingual  instruction  compared  with  17%  of  LEP 
students  in  grades  7-9.  A  descriptive  study  of  instructional  services  conducted  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  during  1983-1984  demonstrated  that  teachers  commonly  use  the 
vernacular  (i.e.,  native  language)  for  instruction  through  grade  5,  with  English  given 
a  greater  emphasis  in  upper  grades  (Freese  and  Woltag,  1984, 15.0).  Other  authors 
(Cardenas  et  al,  1983, 10.2;  Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2)  also  noted  a  tendency 
for  native  language  use  to  decline  in  later  grades. 

Effective  Programs  Provide  LEP  Students  with  Adequate  Content  Area  Instruction. 

In  addition  to  providing  LEP  students  with  language  instruction,  programs  must  also 
provide  LEP  students  access  to  the  content  area  curriculum.  The  emphasis  on  oral 
English  proficiency  typical  of  most  special  services  for  LEP  students  may  mean  that 
these  students  do  not  receive  the  same  amount  of  academic  instruction  as  the 
mainstream  students.  LEP  students  may  attend  only  self-contained  classes  that  teach 
English  language  arts  to  the  exclusion  of  other  subject  areas.  Conversely,  other 
programs  emphasize  English  reading  and  writing  skills,  followed  by  oral  skills,  but 
neglect  the  content  areas  to  some  extent  (Cardenas  et  al.,  1983, 10.2).  One  component 
of  the  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study  (Fisher  et  al.,  1981, 18.1)  was 
to  describe  the  allocation  of  instructional  time  in  successful  instructional  settings, 
including  58  classrooms  at  six  national  sites  serving  LEP  students  from  six 
ethnolinguistic  backgrounds.  Across  the  sites  there  was  a  strong  emphasis  on 
reading  and  language  arts  with  instruction  in  these  subjects  accounting  for  over  one- 
half  of  the  typical  school  day. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  whether  LEP  students  receive  an  equivalent  amount 
of  instruction  in  the  content  area  is  the  issue  of  the  level  of  instruction  provided  in 
the  content  area  instruction  that  is  received,  and  the  level  of  student  achievement  in 
the  content  areas.  Cardenas  et  al.  (1983,  10.2)  describing  classroom  instructional 
characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of  projects  funded  under  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  programs,  reported  that  although  LEP  students  at  lower  grade 
levels  were  usually  at  age-appropriate  levels,  LEP  students  at  higher  grade  levels  (i.e., 
fifth  and  sixth)  were  receiving  instruction  two  or  more  grade  levels  below  that  of 
their  peers.  Similarly,  a  longitudinal  study  (1978-1984)  on  the  teaching  of  reading  to 
bilingual  students  from  low-income  families  in  Texas  (Mace-Matluck  et  al.,  1984, 13.1- 
13.7)  found  that  the  reading  comprehension  of  low-income  bilingual  students,  as 
measured  by  standardized  tests  (e.g.,  CTBS),  was  slightly  below  grade  level  upon 
entry  into  first  grade  and  by  the  fourth  grade,  these  students  were  one  full  grade 
level  behind. 
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ESL  and  sheltered  classes  offer  another  means  for  providing  content  or  academic 
classes,  using  simplified  English  and  other  LEP  strategies;  however,  the  level  of 
content  coverage  provided  and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  regular  classroom  content 
is  still  an  issue.  None  of  the  studies  included  in  this  review  focused  on  this  issue  of 
the  coordination  between  the  curriculum  for  LEP  students  and  the  mainstream 
curriculum  in  terms  of  content  coverage  and  level  of  content  instruction. 

Effective  Instruction  Utilizes  the  Students'  Home  and  Community  Background. 

The  degree  to  which  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  students  is  incorporated  into  the 
classroom  instruction  has  also  been  associated  with  student  achievement  (Mace- 
Matluck  et  al.,  1984, 13.4;  Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990,  39.7).  For  example,  in  a  survey 
of  Title  IV,  Part  A  programs  serving  Native  American  students,  cultural  instruction 
or  activities  components  were  found  to  contribute  to  increased  knowledge  of,  and 
pride  in,  Native  American  culture  and  heritage,  as  well  as  increased  skill  in  native 
culture  creative  arts  and  crafts  (Reimer  et  al,  1983r  9.2).  This  same  study  found  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  who  participated  in  the  cultural  activities  component 
of  Part  A  programs  during  1981-82  revised  their  curricula  to  better  reflect  Indian 
history  and  cultural  heritage. 

Since  language  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  home  and  community  background  of 
LEP  students,  there  is  a  link  between  the  use  of  the  home  language  in  the  school  and 
parent  participation.  Parent  participation  in  school  activities  and  goals  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  in  recent  years  as  a  factor  that  promotes  student  success. 
Young  et  al,  (1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2),  in  reporting  on  findings  of  the  descriptive  phase 
of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study,  found  that  the  participation  of  language  minority 
parents  in  school  activities  increased  when  they  were  part  of  the  predominant 
language  group.  Schools  where  Spanish  was  the  primary  language  were  more  likely 
to  have  parental  involvement  than  schools  where  other  languages  dominated. 
Evidence  from  late-exit  programs  also  suggests  that  using  the  home  language  for 
instruction  facilitates  parent  participation  (Ramirez  et  al,  1991,  38.4;  38.2).  Moll  et 
al,  (1990, 39.5, 39.6)  provide  a  model  for  incorporating  the  "funds  of  knowledge"  that 
exist  within  students'  homes  and  communities  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  relevance 
of  what  is  taught  to  knowledge  students  bring  into  the  classroom.  This  approach 
promotes  more  active  student  engagement  and  increases  student  learning  by  building 
from  strengths  and  resources  that  exist  within  the  students'  experience  and 
backgrounds. 

Effective  Programs  Give  Students  Adequate  Time  in  Special  Services.  Ramirez  et 
al.  (1991,  38.4)  found  that  structured  immersion  programs  and  early-exit  bilingual 
programs  both  tended  to  keep  LEP  students  in  their  respective  programs  for  at  least 
five  years,  despite  the  philosophy  of  these  programs  to  mainstream  students  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  suggests  that  LEP  students  may  need,  on  the  average,  at  least  five 
years  of  special  services.  In  order  to  fully  participate  in  academic  instruction  in 
English,  students  must  develop  "cognitive-academic"  proficiency  (Cummins,  1980)  in 
English;  this  requires  more  time  in  special  services,  depending  on  the  student's  initial 
level  of  English  and  pace  of  acquisition.  If  a  student  is  placed  in  regular  instruction 
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in  English  before  his/her  English  language  skills  fully  support  this,  then  the  student 
will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  developing  academic  skills. 

Effective  Instruction  Creates  an  Actiyp  Learning  Environment.  In  the  longitudinal 
study  comparing  the  effects  of  structured  immersion,  early-exit  bilingual  and  late-exit 
bilingual  programs,  Ramirez  et  al.  (1991,  38.2;  38.3;  38.4)  noted  that,  across  the  three 
program  types,  there  was  a  tendency  for  LEP  students  to  be  in  a  passive  language 
learning  environment,  which  limited  the  students'  opportunities  to  develop  complex 
language  and  thinking  skills.  Although  teachers  were  encouraging  and  positive  m 
their  dealings  with  students,  activities  tended  to  be  teacher-directed,  with  little 
opportunity  for  students  to  use  language  creatively.    Student  speech  generally 
consisted  of  recall  of  specific  information  in  response  to  low-level  questions  posed 
by  the  teachers.  Opportunities  for  meaningful  expression  of  ideas  and  substantive 
interaction  in  the  language  were  generally  not  observed.  Similarly,  Fisher  et  al.  (1981, 
18.1)  found  that  in  the  majority  of  the  58  classrooms  under  study,  the  students 
worked  independently  90%  of  the  day. 

In  contrast,  program  models  demonstrated  within  the  Innovative  Approaches 
Research  Project  (Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990,  39.7>  showed  that  students  could  become 
involved  in  more  complex  discourse;  for  example,  they  could  learn  to  think  and  talk 
about  science  as  scientists  do  (Warren  et  al,  1990,  39.3).  In  the  process  they  learned 
language,  scientific  discourse,  and  scientific  reasoning  and  concepts.  As  a  different 
type  of  example,  the  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  model  (Robledo  et  al,  1990,  39.1, 
39  2)  placed  minority  students  who  were  considered  at-risk  for  dropping  out  in  the 
role  of  tutors  to  younger  students.  Through  this  active  involvement  in  the  mstniction 
of  others,  the  tutors  gained  in  self-esteem,  showed  lower  drop-out  rates,  higher 
attendance  rates,  increased  achievement,  and  developed  new  goals  that  included 
further  education.  The  findings  of  the  IARP  models  suggested  that  effective  models 
for  LEP  students  reach  out  beyond  the  classroom  and  involve  others  in  the  school, 
as  well  as  involving  greater  linkages  and  cooperation  among  teachers  working 
directly  with  the  LEP  students. 

Means  and  Knapp  (1991,  30)  edited  a  volume  of  six  papers  that  outline  successful 
models  in  teaching  advanced  reading,  writing,  and  ^^^^^hl 
risk  of  school  failure.  Although  not  focused  on  language  minority  LEP  stodente,  toe 
discussion  of  the  models  include  several  references  to  linguistically  and  culturally 
diverse  students  and  their  needs,  and  the  models  are  appropriate  ones  to  consider 
for  LEP  students.  The  underlying  principle  of  each  model  was  to  ^corporate :  toe 
prior  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  of  each  students  into  ^ the  overall  school 
Senium  by  focussing  on  complex,  meaningful  problems,  embeddmg  basic :  skiUs 
Suction  into  toe  context  of  global  tasks,  and  making  connections  with  toe 
students'  out-of-school  experiences  and  culture.  One  of  the  recommended  strategies 
"  e«  was  to  expUcitly  and  repeatedly  model  toe  intellectual  processes  they  are 
trying  to  instill  in  their  students,  such  as  toe  division  of  complex  tasks  into  smaller 
parts  and  the  use  of  multiple  approaches  to  problem  solving. 
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5.       Constraints  on  Implementation  nf  Effective  Praetir ps 


An  important  issue  in  instruction  of  LEP  students  is  why,  having  identified  so  many 
ideas  about  effective  instruction,  these  are  not  implemented  more  often.  What  are 
the  constraints  that  limit  implementation?  One  study  addresses  this  question 
(Chamot  and  Stewner-Manzanares,  1985,  20.0).  The  authors  suggest  that  new 
approaches  are  not  assimilated  because  they  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  either  students 
or  teachers.  For  example,  mixed  language  classes  generally  preclude  the  use  of  the 
native  language.  The  culture  of  the  students  may  prevent  them  from  accepting  new, 
less  formal,  practices  as  "real"  learning.  Teachers,  too,  may  want  greater  structure 
and  more  control. 

As  Rueda  and  Garcia  (1992,  56.0)  point  out,  the  beliefs  of  those  who  are  expected  to 
implement  new  approaches  are  critical  to  successful  implementation.  If  teachers 
believe  in  a  need  for  greater  control  in  the  classroom,  then  the  use  of  student-inquiry 
approaches  will  not  be  implemented  successfully.  Based  on  this  argument,  the  beliefs 
of  students  -  and  even  parents  -  about  the  appropriate  structure  of  class  activities 
and  the  roles  of  students  and  teachers  will  have  implications  for  how  successfully 
new  models  can  be  put  into  place.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  beliefs  and 
attitudes  and  discovering  ways  in  which  conflicts  between  new  approaches  and 
existing  belief  systems  can  be  resolved  will  be  important  to  successful 
implementation  and  maintenance  of  a  new  model. 

Birman  and  Ginsburg  (1981, 5.0)  identify  other  constraints.  They  point  out  that  there 
are  limitations  to  what  a  school  district  can  reasonably  provide  to  the  students  under 
their  care.  Although  the  philosophical  underpinnings  of  an  instructional  approach 
provide  the  initial  basis  for  program  development,  the  services  provided  may  be 
more  a  matter  of  resources  than  philosophy.  For  example,  Chamot  and  Stewner- 
Manzanares  (1985,  20.0)  suggested  that  bilingual  programs  are  frequently  chosen  for 
districts  with  linguistically  homogeneous  students  while  ESL  programs  may  better 
suit  less  homogeneous  populations.  Where  language  diversity  is  hij,  :  and  qualified 
staff  are  limited,  bilingual  instruction  may  not  be  a  viable  option.  The  Cardenas 
study  (1983,  10.1)  had  comparable  conclusions. 

Similarly,  Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon  (1981,  2.0),  from  information  collected 
through  structured  interviews  at  six  Local  Education  Agencies  in  the  Western  U.S., 
found  that  bilingual  instruction  was  only  offered  at  the  secondary  level  when  staff 
were  available  and  willing  to  teach  such  a  class.  The  availability  of  funds  was  an 
additional  factor  in  the  provision  of  bilingual  services.  Small,  rural  districts  were 
more  constrained  by  funding. 

Chamot  and  Stewner-Manzanares  (1985,  20)  also  point  out  that  at  times  an 
instructional  approach  is  used  because  resources  are  available  for  the  teacher.  For 
example,  the  audiolingual  methodology  is  sometimes  used  because  it  is  supported 
by  extensive  instructional  materials  and  requires  little  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
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teachers,  although  research  suggests  more  active  instructional  activities  would  be 
more  effective. 

6,       Materials  Development 

The  instructional  materials  used  in  the  instruction  of  LEP  students  have  important 
implications  for  the  coherence  of  instruction,  providing  an  explicit  link  to  the 
mainstream  curriculum.  The  transition  between  special  programs  and  the 
mainstream  curriculum  may  be  facilitated  by  the  use  of  coordinated  materials. 

A  synthesis  of  literature  on  ESL  and  analysis  of  educational  policy  issues  by  Chamot 
and  Stewner-Manzanares  (1985,  20.0)  discussed  what  instructional  materials  are 
appropriate  with  various  ESL  approaches.  The  authors  noted  that,  while  current 
materials  incorporate  some  newer  ideas,  they  tend  to  retain  audiolinguai  methods  or 
communicative  approaches  are  used  without  clear  evidence  of  how  the  social 
communicative  skills  will  assist  in  development  of  academic  proficiency. 

Many  of  the  available  materials  for  use  with  LEP  students  have  not  been  specifically 
developed  for  U.S.  school-aged  LEP  populations;  thus,  few  meet  the  cognitive  or 
academic  needs  of  these  students.  Frequently,  commercially-produced  materials  are 
eschewed  in  favor  of  materials  developed  by  individual  teachers  (Elford  and 
Woodford,  1982,  8.0;  Freese  and  Woltag,  1984,  15.0;  Chamot  and  Stewner- 
Manzanares,  1985,  20.0;  Atlantic  Resources,  1992,  50.0).  The  eclectic  mixture  that 
results  substantially  influences  the  services  provided. 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  mainstream  cultural  experiences  inhibits  students  with 
limited  English  proficiency  from  obtaining  adequate  benefit  from  mainstream 
materials.  Materials  that  would  best  meet  the  needs  of  U.S.  LEP  students  would 
consider  several  factors,  including  linguistic  and  cultural  characteristics,  as  well  as 
academic  and  personal  needs  (Chamot  and  Stewner-Manzanares,  1985,  20.0). 
Consequently,  in  many  classrooms,  the  cultural  aspect  is  incorporated  imperfectly  or 
not  at  all. 

Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  found  that  for  about 
three-fourths  of  the  students  at  grade  1  and  about  90  percent  at  grade  3,  teachers 
used  materials  that  were  either  the  same  as  those  used  by  English  proficient  students 
or  native  language  versions.  Rudes  et  al.  (1988, 30.1),  reporting  specifically  on  Native 
American  LEP  students,  stated  that  only  about  11  percent  of  the  teachers  of  first 
graders  and  17  percent  of  third-grade  teachers  used  Indian  language  materials  in 
their  classrooms. 

Teachers  have  indicated  that  no  differences  existed  between  limited  English  proficient 
and  non-limited  English  proficient  students  in  their  use  of  instructional  equipment 
(Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon,  1981,  2.0).  Nevertheless,  a  study  of  the  use  of 
new  technologies  within  a  sample  of  nine  bilingual  programs  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Education  (Comsis,  1984,  16.0)  found  that  video  and  computer 
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technology  can  have  a  significant  positive  effect  on  limited  English  proficient 
students.  Television  and  video  can  enhance  the  resources  available  to  geographically 
dispersed  students.  Computers  allow  students  with  different  learning  strategies  to 
learn  at  their  own  pace.  Some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  new  technologies 
included  the  potentially  high  cost,  a  lack  of  qualified  staff,  and  the  frequent  failure 
to  emphasize  effective  planning  and  evaluation  of  how  such  technologies  best 
support  instructional  objectives.  Programs  based  on  student  need,  rather  than  on  the 
availability  of  funds  or  other  external  impetuses,  have  the  best  chance  for  success. 
Innovative  technologies  will  also  have  a  better  chance  if  there  is  support  from  the 
administrative  and  teaching  staff,  parents,  and  students. 

Finally,  although  more  recent  research  emphasizes  the  importance  of  "active  learning 
environments"  for  students  and  the  use  of  inquiry-based  instructional  approaches, 
there  is  no  research  that  addresses  the  implications  of  this  approach  for  materials  use 
and  types  of  resources  needed  for  their  implementation.  However,  providing 
guidance  to  teachers  and  students  in  the  types  of  resources  to  use,  in  the  ways  in 
which  to  identify  local  resources,  and  how  to  organize  and  utilize  locally  developed 
resources,  will  be  very  important  if  this  approach  is  to  become  successfully 
implemented. 

C.       Findings  Specific  to  Asian/Pacific  American  Students 

Three  studies  had  findings  specific  to  the  instruction  of  APA  students.  A  study 
conducted  in  the  Pacific  Islands  during  1983-1984  showed  that  the  unique  economic, 
geographic,  linguistic  and  political  features  of  the  United  States  Pacific  islands  are 
reflected  in  the  diversity  of  educational  policies.  Substantial  variation  exists  among 
Island  schools  in  the  amount  of  overall  instruction  offered,  the  types  of  materials  and 
resources  available  and  other  features.  Although  the  numerous  language  groups 
preclude  extensive  use  of  a  bilingual  approach,  teachers  typically  use  the  native 
language  for  instruction  in  the  elementary  grades.  Scarce  resources  influenced  the 
services  available.  Commercially  developed  materials  were  so  frequently  out-of-date 
and  inappropriate  to  the  level  of  the  students  that  teachers  had  to  create  their  own 
locally  produced  materials  (Freese  and  Woltag,  1984, 15.0). 

Young  et  al.  (1986,  21.2)  found  that  Chinese  language  students  in  first  and  third 
grades  received  more  regular  instruction  in  English,  but  less  special  English 
instruction  than  Spanish  language  speakers.  They  also  received  less  academic 
instruction,  in  general,  than  other  language  speakers  and  their  teachers  were  less 
likely  to  have  taken  college  course  related  to  language  minority  LEP  students.  The 
home  backgrounds  of  Chinese  language  students  also  varied.  They  were  less  likely 
to  use  English  in  the  home  and  to  discuss  school  events  with  their  parents.  The 
Descriptive  Phase  report  of  the  same  study  (1984,  21.1)  reported  a  relationship 
between  language  groups  and  instructional  service  type. 
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Summary 


The  instructional  findings  reviewed  represent  a  considerable  range  in  terms  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  studies,  and  their  objectives.  The  large  national  studies  were 
conducted  to  examine  the  range  of  services  provided  to  students  and  to  compare  the 
effectiveness  of  services  provided.  The  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  Services 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  provided  a  rich  database  about  the 
instructional  services  being  provided,  the  staff  providing  these  services,  and  the 
students  served.  The  Immersion  Study  provided  comparative  data  in  their 
examination  of  three  types  of  programs  that,  overall,  showed  that  students  could 
progress  in  all  three  programs,  with  some  differences  in  achievement  suggested  for 
longer  programs  of  special  services  that  incorporate  use  of  the  native  language. 

The  outcomes  of  different  types  of  instructional  services  program  services  were  the 
focus  of  several  studies,  with  outcomes  defined  in  terms  of  academic  achievement 
and  increase  in  English  language  skills.  In  several  studies,  the  use  of  the  students' 
native  language  for  instruction  was  associated  with  positive  outcomes  in  academic 
areas  and  in  English  language  skills  as  well.  However,  outcomes  of  programs  were 
not  only  in  the  area  of  academic  achievement.  Other  outcomes  were  also  found.  For 
example,  some  studies  noted  that  the  level  of  parental  involvement  and  individual 
self-esteem  were  affected  by  implementation  of  a  particular  program. 

At  least  six  studies  advocated  innovative  approaches  with  the  emphasis  on 
cooperative,  student-centered  learning  and  the  acquisition  of  higher-order  thinking 
skills.  Nevertheless,  despite  a  potentially  strong  connection  between  innovative 
practices  and  innovative  materials,  discussion  of  materials  and  resource  development 
was  generally  not  found. 

Only  two  studies  reported  on  LEP  instruction  in  private  schools.  The  Choy  et  al. 
summary  of  survey  results  (1992,  54.0)  indicated  that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
private  schools  provide  services  to  LEP  students.  Elford  and  Woodford,  1982,  8.0) 
suggested  that  private  schools  compared  to  public  schools  have  not  shown  any 
greater  trend  toward  use  of  innovative  or  effective  practices,  despite  their  lack  of 
constraints  in  use  of  instructional  approaches  and  materials.  Taken  together,  these 
findings  suggest  the  need  for  further  research  into  the  number  LEP  students  who 
attend  nonpublic  schools,  the  services  they  receive  and  the  effects  of  those  services. 

Few  studies  focussed  on  secondary  LEP  students.  Yet,  these  students  may  require 
instruction  completely  different  from  that  provided  to  the  elementary-level  LEP 
student.  For  instance,  some  populations  of  secondary-level  LEP  students  (i.e.,  those 
who  are  illiterate  or  semi-literate  in  their  own  language),  require  substantial  transition 
before  they  are  mainstreamed.  At  the  secondary  level,  they  have  fewer  years  to  catch 
up  to  their  non-LEP  peers.  In  some  districts,  newcomer  centers  or  self-contained 
classes  address  the  needs  of  recent  immigrants  who  are  below  grade  level.  One 
possible  area  of  further  research  is  to  describe  the  characteristics  and  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  these  centers  and  special  classes  for  secondary-level  LEP  students. 
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In  addition,  recent  findings  suggest  that  the  percentage  of  language  minority  LEP 
students  served  by  any  of  these  special  programs  tends  to  decline  in  the  upper 
grades  (Puma,  1993,  58.2).  The  reasons  for  this  decline  are  not  clear.  It  may  be  due 
to  a  lack  of  resources  at  this  level,  a  belief  that  students  at  this  level  are  sufficiently 
proficient  and  therefore  do  not  require  special  instruction,  or  other  factor.  The  extent 
to  which  the  needs  and  services  of  language  minority  LEP  students  in  middle  and 
high  schools  differ  from  those  of  the  elementary  school  is  an  important  research 
issue. 

For  many  LEP  students,  instruction  takes  place  not  only  in  an  ESL  or  bilingual 
education  classroom,  but  also  within  regular  classroom  settings.  None  of  the  studies 
included  in  this  review  focused  on  the  type  of  instruction  received  by  LEP  students 
within  regular  classrooms,  with  the  exception  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study 
which  did  obtain  information  from  all  teachers  who  had  LEP  students  in  their  classes. 
Still  we  do  not  know  much  about  strategies  of  mainstream  teachers  who  instruct  LEP 
students,  or  about  their  belief  systems  with  regard  to  instruction  of  LEP  students. 
The  research  here  suggests  that  this  will  be  important  to  examine. 
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VI.  ADMINISTRATIVE  FINDINGS 


A.  Overview 

This  chapter  reports  administrative  findings  related  to  special  services  for  LEP 
students.  Many  of  the  findings  reported  have  been  developed  through  studies 
focused  specifically  on  administrative  components  of  services,  while  other  findings 
have  been  obtained  within  studies  that  have  a  broader  focus.  The  chapter  reviews 
findings  on  issues  such  as  funding  for  LEP  services,  the  administrative  structure  of 
services,  entry/exit  assessment  procedures,  and  reporting  requirements  and  program 
evaluation. 

B,  Review  of  Findings 

The  administration  of  special  services  for  LEP  students  involves  federal,  state,  and 
local  education  personnel  in  ensuring  the  development,  implementation,  operation, 
and  evaluation  of  the  services  and  programs.  The  administrative  characteristics  of 
a  program,  e.g.,  funding,  administrative  structure,  etc.,  affect  the  nature  of  the 
services  that  are  provided. 

1.       Funding  for  LEP  Services 

Title  VII  funds  have  provided  financial  resources  for  developing  and  implementing 
special  services  for  language  minority,  limited  English  proficient  students  for  25 
years.  In  addition  to  Title  VII  funds,  other  federal,  state,  and  local  resources  have 
assisted  in  the  development  of  services  for  LEP  students.  Several  of  the  federally 
funded  studies  provided  for  this  review  investigated  program  financing,  including 
the  following  issues:  the  amount  of  money  provided,  required,  and  actually  used  for 
services;  and  the  differences  that  exist  regarding  costs  for  various  program  models, 
students,  or  geographic  locations.  Fuiids  have  been  used  to  meet  many  program 
expenses,  including  administration,  staff,  and  supplies.  A  number  of  federally-,  state- 
,  and  locally  funded  programs  provide  resources  for  both  instructional  and  non- 
instructional  activities  (e.g.  counseling,  career  education,  health,  drug  abuse 
education,  nutrition,  transportation)  for  LEP  students  (Zehler,  1991,  43.0). 

Federal  Sources  of  Funding.  Federal  funds  are  an  important  source  of  support  for 
services  to  LEP  students.  Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon  (1981,  2*0),  in  a  study 
focused  on  the  added  cost  of  instructional  personnel  found  that  services  for  LEP 
students  were  frequently  funded  by  Title  VII,  Title  I-Migrant,  and  Title  XIII-C 
(Indochinese).  Federal  programs  administered  by  OBEMLA  and  funded  through 
Title  VII  Part  A  Programs  focus  on  instructional  services  for  LEP  students.  These 
include  Transitional  Bilingual  Education,  Developmental  Bilingual  Education,  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs,  Special  Populations  Programs,  Family  English 
Literacy  Programs,  and  Academic  Excellence  Programs.  Training  for  teachers  of  LEP 
students  is  provided  through  programs  funded  through  Title  VII  Part  C  Programs. 
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LEP  students  are  also  served  through  programs  that  are  supported  by  federal  funds 
to  Local  Educational  Agencies  (LEAs)  and  State  Educational  Agencies  (SEAs)  for 
services  for  disadvantaged  students,  such  as  Chapter  1  Compensatory  Education 
Programs  and  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Programs.  Funds  for  educational  and 
related  services  for  Native  American  students  (many  of  whom  are  LEP)  are  provided 
directly  to  LEAs,  SEAs,  and  other  organizations/institutions.  LEP  students  are  also 
served  by  funds  authorized  through  the  Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act 
and  by  Project  Head  Start  (Zehler,  1991,  43.0). 

In  some  cases,  federal  funds  are  the  primary  source  of  support  for  the  provision  of 
special  services  for  LEP  students.  In  all  cases,  however,  a  primary  concern  regardless 
of  source  of  funding  involves  the  number  of  students.  Rudes  et  al.  (1988, 30.1)  noted 
that  the  number  of  students  eligible  for,  in  need  of,  or  receiving  services  may  affect 
funding.  Findings  indicated  that  the  average  amount  spent  per  student  decreased 
as  the  number  of  students  served  increased.  Freese  and  Woltag  (1984, 15.0)  reached 
similar  conclusions  from  data  gathered  through  interviews  and  document  analysis 
in  a  study  of  instructional  services  for  LEP  students  focused  on  the  U.S.  Pacific 
Islands. 

The  Federal  sources  of  funding  for  LEP  instructional  services  were  reportedly  utilized 
more  by  public  schools  than  by  private  schools.  Elford  and  Woodford  (1982,  8.0) 
looked  at  federal  funding  in  general  at  nonpublic  schools  and  examined  innovative 
bilingual  education  practices.  They  found  that  bilingual  education  services  of  the 
type  offered  in  most  public  schools  are  not  available  in  most  private  schools. 
Nonpublic  schools  have  limited  involvement  with  Title  VII,  and  most  of  their  aid  is 
from  (old)  Title  I  and  Title  IV  (library)  sources.  Usually,  bilingual  education 
programs  are  a  feature  of  specialized  schools  rather  than  typical  of  all  full-time 
private  schools  and  are  administered  in  conjunction  with  local  school  districts. 

In  the  Elford  and  Woodford  study,  it  was  reported  that  some  private  school 
educators  noted  that  they  are  reluctant  to  depend  on  government  assistance  to 
support  activities  such  as  bilingual  education,  in  case  it  is  withdrawn.  In  addition, 
administrators  and  parents  were  uncertain  about  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education  programs  for  English  language  learning. 

State  and  Local  Sources  of  Funding.  Many  states  also  provide  special  funds  for 
bilingual  education  programs  apart  from  federal  sources  (Zehler,  1991,  43.0).  In  a 
study  carried  out  on  capacity-building  efforts  in  Title  VII,  Kim  and  Lucas  (1991, 47.1) 
reported  that  approximately  40  percent  of  states  provided  funds  that  were  specifically 
designated  for  instructional  services  for  LEP  students. 

In  the  reports  reviewed  for  the  period  1980-1993,  findings  indicate  that  state  and  local 
funding  provided  a  greater  percentage  of  funds  than  federal  funds.  In  addition,  the 
median  percentage  of  state  funding  increased  much  more  than  federal  funding, 
which  actually  decreased.  Kim  and  Lucas  (1991,  47.1)  reported  on  the  amount  of 
funds  expended  at  the  district  and  federal  level.  Findings  showed  that  the  median 
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percentage  of  district  funds  of  the  total  expenditures  for  LEP  instructional  programs 
increased  from  51%  in  1985-86  to  64%  in  1990-91.  The  median  percentage  of  Title  VII 
funds  decreased  from  10%  in  1985-86  to  6%  in  1990-91. 

Studies  of  funding  within  Chapter  1  are  also  relevant  to  LEP  students  since  many 
LEP  students  are  eligible  for  compensatory  education  (although  not  all  districts 
provide  Chapter  1  to  students  identified  as  LEP).  Sinclair  and  Gutmann  (1991,  42.0) 
reported  that  funding  increased  11  percent  from  over  $3.4  billion  in  1987-88  to  a  1988- 
89  total  of  $3.8  billion.  Allocations  ranged  from  $4.9  million  in  Wyoming  to  almost 
$400  million  in  New  York,  reflecting  overall  increased  allocations  from  1987-88  to 
1988-89.  The  average  allocation  per  Chapter  1  participant  increased  by  nine  percent 
from  $696  per  participant  in  1987-88  to  $756  per  participant  in  1988-89.  Individual 
allocations,  however,  differed  substantially,  ranging  from  $419  in  California  to  $1,673 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  States  which  had  high  Chapter  1  allocations  per 
participant  also  indicated  high  per  pupil  expenditures.  Twenty-four  states  reported 
receiving  concentration  grants,  or  funds  designed  to  augment  basic  grants  in  LEAs 
with  very  high  concentrations  of  children  from  low  income  families  (Sinclair  & 
Gutmann,  1991,  42.0). 

Tikunoff  et  al.  (1991,  46.2),  in  a  recent  examination  of  the  funding  histories  of  nine 
sites  selected  as  case  studies  for  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of 
Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs,  found  a  mix  of  funding 
sources.  Five  projects  were  being  partially  funded  by  Title  VII  at  the  time  of  the 
study.  Eight  projects  were  being  supported  by  state  and  local  funding,  and  one 
project  was  funded  by  special  state  funding.  Two  projects  received  federal  funding 
other  than  Title  VII,  and  two  projects  were  being  collaboratively  funded  by  two  or 
more  agencies  or  sources.  For  example,  one  project  was  funded  by  a  community 
college  and  local  school  district,  while  the  other  project  received  funding  from  a 
variety  of  sources  (Title  VII,  Chapter  1,  district  funds,  competitive  awards  to 
teachers). 

2.       Use  of  Funds 

Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  directed  toward  special  services  for  LEP  students  may 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  program  components,  excluding  portions  of  funds  or  entire 
grants  which  carry  specific  restrictions. 

Instruction,  Findings  from  the  federally  funded  studies  indicated  that  funds  most 
often  supported  instructional  services.  Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon  (1981,  2.0), 
in  discussing  the  delivery  and  cost  of  bilingual  education,  examined  the  uses  of 
funds.  Funds  from  categorical  programs  were  used  for  payment  for  additional 
teachers,  paraprofessionals,  staff  development,  materials  and  equipment,  parent 
involvement,  administration,  and  support  functions  (i.e.,  evaluation  and 
administration).  Teachers  in  self-contained  classrooms  were  not  paid  from  categorical 
funds  since  they  do  not  provide  supplemental  services  to  LEPs,  i.e.,  services  which 
are  in  addition  to  the  LEP  students'  regular  schedule. 
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Among  the  studies  reviewed,  the  more  recent  ones  showed  the  same  patterns  in  the 
use  of  funding  from  categorical  programs  as  was  found  in  the  Carpenter-Huffman 
and  Samulon  (1981)  study.  Funds  were  utilized  primarily  for  instructional  services. 
Kim  and  Lucas  (1991,  47.1),  in  a  study  on  capacity-building  among  Title'  VII 
programs,  identified  patterns  in  the  usage  of  Title  VII  funds.  In  starting  or 
expanding  programs,  Title  VII  funds  were  most  often  used  for  staff  training  and 
inservice  and  parent  training.  Other  uses  of  funds  included  collection/purchase  of 
LEP  instructional  materials,  assessment  and  placement  of  LEP  students,  classroom 
aides/tutors,  support  of  project  director/ coordinator  positions,  resource  staff, 
inservice  programs  for  staff,  and  parent  training.  In  addition,  90  percent  of  the 
projects  used  Title  VII  funds  for  developing  community/parent  support  through 
activities  such  as  parent  conferences,  home  visits,  and  presentations  at  meetings  or 
conferences.  Fifty  percent  of  the  projects  published  articles,  brochures,  or  newsletters. 

The  Year  One  Report  of  the  Instructional  Services  for  Native  American  Students  with 
Limited  English  Proficiency  (Rudes  et  al.,  1988,  30.1)  also  noted  that  instructional 
services  were  the  most  frequently  funded  special  service.  For  the  Native  American 
elementary  LEP  students  in  the  56  Title  VH-funded  projects,  the  most  frequent  service 
provided  through  Title  VII  funds  was  bilingual  aides  or  classroom  translators  (51%). 
The  next  most  frequent  service  (47%)  was  the  development  or  acquisition  of  materials 
pertaining  to  instruction  in  the  local  Native  American  language  and  in  English. 
Other  services  provided  to  the  Native  American  students  included  community  and 
parent  development  (32%),  cultural  heritage  instruction  (27%),  staff  development 
(25%),  computer  assisted  instruction  (25%),  tutorials  in  content  subjects  (13%), 
home/school  liaison  (11%),  ESL  aides  (7%),  Native  American  language  arts  teachers 
(5%),  English  language  arts  teachers  (2%),  ESL  instruction  for  parents  (2%),  and 
language  laboratories  (2%). 

Training.  The  preceding  discussion  has  focu?ed  on  the  use  of  funds  within  programs 
that  support  instructional  services,  i.e.,  Title  VII  Part  A  programs.  However,  the 
question  of  the  use  of  funds  is  also  relevant  to  programs  that  prepare  instructional 
and  administrative  staff  for  working  with  LEP  students,  such  as  the  Title  VH  Part  C 
programs.  Only  one  of  the  studies  included  in  this  review,  Ah  Evaluation  of 
Educational  Personnel  Training  Programs  (Riccobono  et  al.,  1992, 51.0),  included  data 
on  the  use  of  funds  within  training  programs.  Findings  based  on  data  from  all 
Bilingual  Education  Personnel  Training  Programs  receiving  Title  VII  funds  in  1990-91 
indicated  that  an  average  of  65%  of  grant  funds  were  spent  on  participant  aid, 
including  stipends,  books,  travel  expenses,  and  tuition  and  fees.  An  additional  25% 
was  spent  on  administrator,  staff,  and  faculty  salaries  and  benefits.  Also,  on  average, 
10%  of  funds  were  used  to  cover  costs  such  as  for  program  evaluation,  materials  and 
supplies,  equipment,  travel,  and  overhead.  Participants  in  the  program  included  both 
preservice  and  inservice  teachers. 

Capacity-Building.  Title  VII  funds  are  also  used  for  assisting  local  education 
agencies  in  developing  an  improved  capacity  for  serving  limited  English  proficient 
students.  Capacity-building  refers  to  those  activities  which  programs  undertake  to 
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generate  funding  sources  and  to  sustain  LEP  services  without  Title  VII  funding,  or 
to  provide  staff  training  and  development  opportunities  or  purchase  materials.  Four 
studies  specifically  addressed  capacity-building  efforts.  These  studies  reported 
findings  on  factors  related  to  successful  capacity-building  and  findings  on  the  sources 
and  uses  of  outside  funding  for  continuing  projects. 

The  Alternative  Inservice  Staff  Development  Approaches  (AISDA)  study  (Arawak, 
1986,  22.3)  focused  on  the  training  of  staff  serving  minority  language  LEP  students 
within  LEAs  that  received  Title  VII  funds.  The  study  revealed  that  Title  VII  funds 
play  a  major  role  in  building  districts'  capacity  to  serve  minority  language/ LEP 
students  and  that  inservice  training  was  an  essential  factor  in  developing  local 
capacity.  It  was  recommended  that  OBEMLA  encourage  capacity  building  through 
inservice  training  by  requiring  applicants  to  commit  funds  or  in-kind  matching 
contributions  for  staff  development.  A  second  study  (Cardenas  et  al,  1983,  132) 
noted  only  partial  success  in  terms  of  institutionalization  of  the  bilingual  education 
programs  supported  through  Title  VII. 

The  National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Capacity  Building  Efforts  (Kim 
&  Lucas,  1991,  47.1)  surveyed  Title  VII  project  directors,  school  district 
superintendents,  principals,  and  SEA  directors  of  bilingual  education  programs  to 
determine  the  capacity  building  impact  of  Title  VII  grants.  The  conditions  most 
frequently  mentioned  by  all  groups  as  contributing  to  the  success  of  capacity  building 
efforts  were  commitment  and  support  by  the  school  board  and/or  the 
superintendent,  and  staff  development  and  training.  Approximately  53  percent  of 
the  projects  provided  between  one  and  40  hours  of  training  to  their  Title  VII  staff. 
Forty-three  percent  provided  more  than  40  hours  of  staff  training.  The  condition 
most  frequently  mentioned  as  hindering  capacity  building  was  inadequate  funds  or 
lack  of  resources,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  qualified  staff  and  teacher/ staff  turnover. 

The  three  types  of  services  that  were  most  often  continued  with  district  funds  after 
Title  VII  grant  funds  were  no  longer  received  were  the  collection /purchase  of  LEP 
instructional  materials  (68%),  assessment  and  placement  of  LEP  students  (64%),  and 
services  of  classroom  aides  or  tutors  (62%).  Project  director  or  coordinator  positions, 
resource  staff,  inservice  programs  for  staff,  and  parent  training  were  most  often 
dropped  when  Title  VII  funding  stopped.  Staff  hired  with  Title  VII  funds  included 
administrators  (80%),  resource  teachers  (90%),  aides  (90%),  and  community  liaisons 
(43%).  The  retention  rates  of  these  staff  with  district  funds  was  highest  for  aides 
(76%)  and  lowest  for  community  liaisons  (55%).  About  70%  of  the  projects  began  the 
process  of  developing  and  purchasing  instructional  materials  for  their  LEP  students 
with  Title  VII  funds  (Kim  and  Lucas,  1991,  47.1). 

3.       Costs  of  Services 

The  studies  reviewed  show  that  it  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  costs  of  special  services 
to  LEP  students.  The  special  services  reflect  a  diversity  of  programs  suited  to  meet 
students'  needs,  and  the  costs  associated  with  these  programs  may  be  equally 
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diverse.  The  range  and  variety  of  factors  utilized  in  deriving  the  costs  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  such  calculations.  No  formula  is  consistently  applied  for  determining 
the  costs  of  services  to  LEP  students. 

Calculating  Costs,  Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon  (1981,  2.0)  noted  that,  in  the 
past,  the  procedure  for  measuring  the  added  cost  of  bilingual  programs  was  the  cost 
of  the  added  resources  divided  by  the  numbers  of  LEP  students.  However,  they 
indicate  that  this  measure  does  not  adequately  estimate  the  cost  of  services  beyond 
the  cost  of  educating  the  students  without  these  services.  They  point  out  that  the 
added  cost  is  strongly  related  to  procedures  for  service  delivery,  and  that  delivery 
procedures  depend  on  local  education  agency  policy,  the  numbers  of  LEP  students, 
their  primary  languages,  the  availability  of  staff,  and  enrollment  trends.  They 
suggest  there  is  a  need  for  more  information  and  research  resources  to  establish  the 
cost  of  bilingual  programs  nationwide. 

Per  Pupil  Costs.  In  their  study,  Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon  found  that  the  cost 
of  instruction  in  bilingual  programs  added  from  $100  to  $500  to  the  per  pupil  cost. 
This  cost  included  teacher  salary,  mode  of  instruction,  and  other  staff  and  aides. 
(However,  the  study  was  not  based  on  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  the 
nation's  bilingual  programs  and  bonafide  baseline  data  did  not  exist).  Generally, 
pull-out  classes  were  found  to  cost  more  than  self-contained  classrooms.  The  greatest 
costs  overall  were  consumed  by  staff  development  and  program  administration  while 
identification  and  assessment  of  LEP  students  and  parental  involvement  activities 
added  fewer  costs. 

Costs  of  services  have  also  been  discussed  in  terms  of  per  pupil  costs  for 
implementing  specific  programs.  Ten  programs  serving  migrant  students,  many  of 
whom  are  LEP,  were  among  the  130  Chapter  1  programs  nominated  by  SEAs  as 
deserving  special  recognition  for  being  highly  successful  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
disadvantaged  students.  Most  of  the  ten  programs  serving  migrant  students  reported 
per  pupil  costs  from  $500  to  $999;  one  program  reported  costs  of  under  $499  per 
pupil,  and  another  program  reported  spending  over  $1000  per  pupil.  The  tenth 
program  did  not  report  per  pupil  cost  (Alexander  et  al.,  1987,  25.0). 

Staff  Development  Costs.  One  element  of  LEP  student  services  refers  to  the 
personnel  serving  the  students  and  the  opportunities  they  have  for  training  and 
development.  The  types  and  number  of  opportunities,  of  course,  depend  on  the  cost 
of  providing  such  opportunities.  The  Alternative  Inservices  Staff  Development 
Approaches  study  (Arawak,  1986,  22.3)  also  concluded  that  funding  and 
administrative  decisions  regarding  staffing  patterns  constrained  the  inservice 
approach  followed  by  LEAs.  Providing  on-staff  personnel  whose  major  responsibility 
is  inservice  training  was  found  to  be  more  costly  than  a  workshop  series  delivered 
by  consultants.  The  cost  of  a  training  package  was  found  to  be  variable,  depending 
on  the  number  of  topics  treated  and  the  depth  of  the  training.  Based  on  these 
findings,  it  was  recommended  that  OBEMLA  consider  requiring  first  and  second  year 
applicants  to  allocate  a  specified  minimum  of  their  total  grant  requests  to  inservice 
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staff  development  activities.  It  was  further  recommended  that  for  the  first  two  years 
of  the  project  applicants  be  asked  to  commit  specific  in-kind  matching  contributions 
for  staff  development. 

Overall,  a  variety  of  sources  are  used  for  funding  special  services  for  LEP  students, 
including  federal,  state,  and  local  sources.  Use  of  funds  may  also  be  tied  to  the 
source  of  funding,  i.e.,  Title  VII  grants  for  specific  programs.  Generally,  funds  are 
used  to  provide  instructional  services.  The  cost  of  services  also  varies;  however,  it 
is  difficult  to  calculate  costs  of  services  given  the  diversity  of  funding  sources  and  in 
use  of  funds. 


4.        Administrative  Structure  of  Services  for  LEP  Students 

In  this  section,  findings  related  to  administrative  structure  at  the  state,  local,  and 
school  level  are  discussed.  Administrative  structure  refers  to  the  linkages  among 
persons  who  manage  and  make  policy  decisions  and  who  organize  instructional 
programs  for  LEP  students.  The  administrative  structure  also  includes  linkages 
between  regular  school  services  and  special  services  for  LEP  students. 
Administrative  structure  at  the  SEA,  LEA,  and  school  levels  can  affect  the  nature  and 
quality  of  special  services  for  LEP  students. 

The  coordination,  collaboration,  and  communication  among  administrative  units 
influences  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  delivery  of  special  services.  Recent  studies 
focus  on  the  importance  of  an  integrated  structural  system  for  LEP  services.  By 
integration,  these  studies  generally  refer  to  coordination  of  bilingual/ESL  program 
administrators  and  instructors  with  the  mainstream  staff;  communication  throughout 
the  entire  school,  district,  community,  or  state;  and  coordination  of  LEP  services  with 
mainstream  services. 

SEA-Level  Administrative  Structure.  Linkages  among  different  service 
providers/ administrators  at  the  state  level  can  be  an  important  component  in 
defining  effectiveness  of  instructional  services.  State  education  agencies  (SEAs)  are 
most  often  the  liaison  between  federal  and  local  administrative  personnel. 

The  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Title  VII-Funded  State  Education  Agency  Activities, 
Volume  II:  (Nava  et  al.,  1984, 14.0)  described  and  analyzed  SEA  policies  and  activities 
(including  state  legislation  as  it  related  to  federal  legislation  that  addressed  language 
minority  LEP  students),  and  the  SEA-level  management  structures  implemented  as 
a  result  of  Title  VII  grants.  The  study  included  a  review  of  relevant  literature,  a 
review  of  SEA  grant  applications,  and  case-study  site  visits  to  nine  SEAs.  In  the 
study,  it  was  reported  that  most  SEAs  perceive  their  most  effective  activities  to  be  the 
provision  and  coordination  of  tedmical  assistance  and  services  such  as  training 
workshops,  assistance  in  preparing  grant  applications,  conferences,  and  curriculum 
materials  and  publications.  Several  of  the  SEAs  included  successful  passage  of 
statewide  LEP  service  mandates  and  teacher  certification  requirements  in  their 
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achievements.  Other  SEAs  mentioned  that  the  need  still  exists  for  creating  stronger 
certification  requirements  and  for  institutionalizing  bilingual  education  by  state 
mandate. 

The  SEAs  also  had  a  number  of  areas  of  concern.  Most  SEAs  expressed  the  need  to 
build  awareness  of  LEP  students'  needs  at  both  the  state  and  local  levels.  They  also 
mentioned  the  need  to  collaborate  with  other  services  and  state  offices  and  to 
integrate  their  activities  with  those  of  other  state  programs  (Nava  et  al.,  1984, 14.0). 
In  fact,  Strang  and  Carlson  (1991,  40.0)  found  that  overall  coordination  of  Chapter  1 
and  language  programs  for  LEP  students  is  lacking  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
resulting  in  many  service  delivery  problems  and  inconsistencies.  For  example,  in  the 
case-study  reports,  Chapter  1  personnel  were  reportedly  unaware  of  the  data 
available  on  individual  LEP  students.  The  discovery  of  such  problems  lead  to  the 
recommendation  that  districts  implement  plans  for  coordination  among  special 
programs  and  for  coordination  between  special  programs  and  the  regular  education 
program,  and  that  state  offices  assist  districts  in  these  efforts. 

Nava  et  al.  (1984,  14.0)  reported  that  the  responsibilities  of  SEAs  to  LEAs  were  not 
clearly  defined.  SEAs  were  concerned  with  their  lack  of  authority  to  monitor  Title 
VII  LEA  projects.  Most  SEAs  said  they  wanted  to  be  able  to  require  LEAs  to  improve 
programs  or  implement  programs  in  accordance  with  their  Title  VII  applications, 
disapprove  applications,  and  have  Title  VII  funds  distributed  through  SEAs.  They 
felt  that  this  would  result  in  better  programs.  Nava  et  al.  further  pointed  out  that  the 
relationship  between  the  federal  and  state  levels  was  also  problematic.  SEAs 
expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  changes  in  the  technical  assistance  service  centers. 
Most  SEAs  mentioned  a  loss  of  flexibility  resiling  from  the  change  from  Bilingual 
Education  Service  Centers  (BESCs)  to  Bilingual  Education  Multifunctional  Service 
Centers  (BEMSCs)  and  said  that  contractual  constraints  on  the  BEMSCs  limited  their 
ability  to  respond  to  LEA  and  SEA  requests.  Also,  the  SEAs  would  like  to  see  an 
improvement  in  the  level  of  communication  with  OBEMLA.  They  would  like 
OBEMLA  to  disseminate  more  information  about  other  Title  VII  programs  and 
research  findings,  provide  feedback  on  their  annual  application,  provide  feedback  on 
their  overall  performance,  and  provide  more  direct  contact  with  SEA  personnel.  Most 
SEAs  also  felt  that  the  financial  support  they  received  needed  to  be  increased  and 
believed  that  since  SEA  grants  were  distributed  on  a  formula  basis,  they  should  not 
be  required  to  submit  yearly  applications  (Nava  et  al,  1984, 14.0). 

The  cooperation  and  coordination  among  administrative  units  are  clearly  essential  for 
the  effective  organization  and  delivery  of  services.  Conflicts  within  or  between  these 
entities  potentially  impact  on  the  effective  implementation  of  a  program. 

LEA-Leyel  Administrative  Structure.  The  local  level  of  administration  typically  rests 
with  the  school  district,  the  local  education  agency  (LEA).  In  most  cases,  the  LEA 
serves  as  the  link  between  the  SEA  and  the  individual  schools  within  the  school 
district.  Two  studies  supplied  for  the  literature  review  reier  to  local  levels  of 
administration.   In  each  case,  the  coordination  of  LEP  services  with  other  special 
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I  services  (e.g.  Chapter  1,  Migrant  Education  Program)  is  discussed.  However,  there 

is  no  mention  in  these  studies  of  the  coordination  of  LEP  services  with  the  regular, 
I  mainstream  curriculum. 

The  ways  in  which  schools  coordinate  Chapter  1  and  ESL/bilingual  services  were 
I  recently  studied  by  Strang  and  Carlson  (1991,  40.0).    In  examining  procedures 

■  followed  by  local  districts  in  serving  LEP  students  in  Chapter  1,  they  found  that  some 
districts  implemented  services  sequentially  and  others  simultaneously.  The 

I  sequential  approach  stipulates  that  a  LEP  student  must  reach  a  certain  level  of 

™  English  proficiency  before  being  assessed  for  Chapter  1  service.  Simultaneous 

services  address  the  Chapter  1  needs  of  LEP  students  regardless  of  their  level  of 
I  English  proficiency.    In  districts  that  used  the  sequential  approach  only  some 

■  potentially  eligible  LEP  students  were  served  because,  in  some  cases,  the  students' 
English  skills  were  too  low  while  in  others  their  skills  were  too  high  to  be  eligible  for 

I  instructional  support  once  they  reached  the  cut-off  set  for  English  fluency.  In 

■  districts  where  simultaneous  services  were  provided,  LEP  students  eligible  for 
Chapter  1  generally  received  the  same  services  as  English  proficient  students,  but  in 

I  their  home  language.  It  was  also  found  that  the  ESL  services  totally  or  partially 

■  funded  by  Chapter  1  were  not  clearly  supplemental  to  services  funded  by  other 
sources.  The  investigators  recommended  that  it  be  made  clear  to  districts  that 

B  Chapter  1  can  provide  English  as  a  second  language  services,  but  that  those  services 

■  must  clearly  supplement  the  English  as  a  second  language  services  funded  by  other 
sources,  rather  than  supplant  them. 

™  Strang  and  Carlson  also  examined  the  availability  of  language  services  for  LEP 

students  across  grades  and  found  that  although  these  services  were  usually  available 
8  in  all  grades,  language  and  Chapter  1  services  were  often  concentrated  on  students 

■  in  the  early  primary  grades.  They  recommended  that  local  programs  be  coordinated 
so  that  students  who  exit  LEP  services  and  older  recent  immigrants  with  little  formal 

■  schooling  will  be  eligible  for  supplementary  language  and  compensatory  education 

■  assistance  (Strang  and  Carlson,  1991,  40.0). 

I  School-Level  Administrative  Structure.  The  type  of  administrative  system  operating 

■  within  a  school  system  may  affect  the  degree  to  which  various  staff  determine, 
participate  in,  and  support  the  types  of  services  offered  to  LEP  students.  In  addition, 

I  their  relationship  to  the  LEA  and  SEA  may  greatly  impact  on  the  provision  of  special 

■  services.  Many  of  the  reports  included  in  this  review  reported  on  the  organization 
and  characteristics  of  successful,  or  effective,  programs.   A  large  number  of  the 

I  research  reports  are  based  on  case  studies,  thus  limiting  the  generalizability  of 

■  findings.  However,  they  present  a  rich  and  vivid  portrait  of  what  occurs  in  programs 
which  are  considered  effective. 

■  Tikunoff  et  al.  (1991,  46.2)  studied  the  significant  features  of  nine  exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs  (SAIPs).  Within  exemplary  SAIPs,  the  leadership 

I  for  planning,  coordinating,  and  administering  the  program  played  a  major  role  in  the 

■  effectiveness  of  the  SAIPs.  It  was  further  found  that  implementation  of  exemplary 
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SAIPs  required  reallocation  of  administrative  resources.  In  some  cases,  entire  schools 
or  school  districts  made  commitments  to  reallocate  resources  for  SAIP 
implementation.  Housing  arrangments  for  LEP  programs  and  services  were 
rearranged  and  reflected  a  variety  of  ways  of  implementing  the  services.  For 
example,  schools  with  large  populations  maintained  self-contained  departments  while 
several  schools  serving  LEP  students  established  district  education  centers. 
Educational  experiences  were  also  extended  beyond  school  hours  to  include  tutoring, 
internships,  and  visual /performing  arts.  In  addition,  external  funds  were  identified 
to  combine  with  district  funds  for  program  support. 

Tikunoff  et  al.  (1991,  46.3)  carried  out  case  studies  of  a  variety  of  programs  in  a  study 
of  Exemplary  Special  ^Alternative  Instructional  Programs.  Many  features 
distinguished  these  programs.  Coordination  with  the  mainstream  program  and  with 
other  special  services  included  sharing  resources  and  training  mainstream  teachers 
in  strategies  for  integrating  LEP  students  into  their  classes.  Programs  that  exercised 
flexibility  in  the  placement  of  LEP  students,  that  targeted  long  term  staff 
development,  and  that  obtained  teacher  input  in  program  design  and  implementation 
were  also  successful.  Also  in  the  exemplary  SAIPs,  instruction  in  the  content  areas 
and  in  English  language  learning  were  integrated,  and  overall,  staff  maintained  high 
expectations  of  students. 

The  Effective  Compensatory  Education  Sourcebook,  Volume  III:  Project  Profiles 
(Alexander  et  al,  1987,  25.0)  presented  descriptions  of  130  Chapter  1  programs 
selected  for  recognition  in  1985-86  for  being  highly  successful  in  meeting  the  special 
needs  of  disadvantaged  students.  Out  of  the  130  programs  profiled,  ten  were  migrant 
programs.  Administrative  or  policy  functions  associated  with  successful  programs 
reflected  coordination  with  the  regular  school  program  and  other  special  programs, 
parent/ community  involvement,  and  professional  development. 

Effective  features  of  other  federally  funded  programs  were  also  reviewed.  Rudes  and 
Willette  (1989,  35.1)  developed  a  handbook  describing  effective  migrant  education 
practices  and  noted  that  effective  practices  included  communication  across  school  and 
project  administrators  and  adequate  facilities.  In  summarizing  the  results  of  their 
case  studies  (1990,  35.2),  Rudes  and  Willette  emphasized  the  importance  of 
coordination  of  services  between  regular  and  summer  programs,  between  the  sending 
and  receiving  schools,  and  between  the  migrant  program  and  other  agencies  serving 
migrants.  They  noted  the  need  for  thorough  outreach  and  recruitment  efforts,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  effective  practices  are  not  unique  but  are  shared  with  other 
compensatory  programs. 

Adequate  staff  development  and  training  were  also  characteristics  of  effective 
programs.  An  investigation  of  effective  inservice  practices  used  by  LEAs  experienced 
in  conducting  Title  VII  programs  (Arawak  Consulting  Corporation,  1986,  22.3) 
identified  three  distinct  approaches  to  planning  inservice  sessions:  administrator 
centered  (unilateral  administrator  decisions),  advisory  centered  (administrator 
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decisions  with  program  staff  members'  advice),  and  collaborative  (administrator  and 
staff  team  effort  to  planning). 

It  therefore  appears  to  be  that  the  collaboration,  coordination,  and  communication 
among  staff  and  services  play  important  roles  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  delivery  of 
services  to  LEP  students.  What  many  studies  fail  to  point  out,  though,  is  exactly  how 
the  effective  programs,  or  program  components,  can  be  implemented.  In  other 
words,  it  is  easy  to  learn  "what"  to  do  but  much  more  difficult  to  learn  "how"  to 
implement  such  factors  into  the  individual  programs  and  other  contexts. 

Communication,  collaboration,  and  coordination  were  evident  in  the  four  research 
and  demonstration  models  implemented  through  the  Innovative  Approaches 
Research  Project  (IARP)  (Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990,  39,7).  By  fostering  communication 
and  collaboration  among  staff,  programs,  classrooms,  and  schools  also  created  a 
restructuring  of  relationships  among  people  and  programs  in  the  schools.  This 
change,  beyond  the  instructional  implications  of  the  models,  led  to  significant 
modifications  in  the  classroom  and  to  a  transformation  in  students'  attitudes  and 
performance. 

School  level  variables  which  may  have  an  impact  on  the  academic  achievement  of 
language  minority-LEP  students  were  identified  by  the  Year  One  Report  of  the 
National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  for  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language 
Minority/LEP  Students  (Young  et  al.,  1986,  21,2).  The  principals'  involvement  in 
school  affairs  led  to  greater  interactions  with  teachers  and  greater  influence  on 
instructional  practices.  Preliminary  examination  of  variables  as  well  as  literature 
reviews  suggested  that  the  percentage  of  language  minority-LEP  students  in  the 
school's  total  enrollment,  the  language  used  outside  the  classroom,  the  extensiveness 
of  principal's  interactions  with  teachers,  and  the  nature  of  exit  criteria  from  special 
services  may  be  the  most  significant  variables. 

5.       Entry/Exit  and  Assessment  Procedures 

Students  must  be  appropriately  identified  as  limited  English  proficient  for  placement 
into  LEP  student  services.  Thus,  there  is  a  need  for  information  on  the  most  effective 
measurement  approaches  and  techniques.  The  variety  of  definitions  used  for 
identifying  LEP  students,  as  noted  in  Chapter  II,  increases  the  importance  of 
examining  the  language(s)  in  which  language  ability  is  measured  and  of  exploring 
the  means  of  assessing  language  proficiency.  The  use  of  diverse  definitions  affects 
the  selection  procedures  that  are  employed  by  a  state,  district,  or  school  for  choosing 
which  students  receive  special  language-related  services.  Entry  and  exit  criteria  may 
also  be  interpreted  differently  by  schools  within  a  district  or  by  districts  within  a 
state. 

Focus  of  Assessment  In  the  assessment  of  language  proficiency  for  placement  or  exit 
from  special  language-related  services,  the  emphasis  of  the  assessment  may  vary.  For 
example,  the  measurement  may  focus  on  all  language  skills  or  focus  specifically  on 
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one  skill,  such  as  speaking  or  reading  proficiency.  In  addition,  language  skills  in  the 
native  language  and/or  English  may  be  assessed.  Results  of  a  1978  educational 
needs  assessment  for  language  minority  children  with  limited  English  proficiency 
(O'Malley,  1982,  6,0)  indicated  that  LEAs'  assessment  of  language  proficiency  was 
generally  restricted  to  skills  in  English.  Another  study  reported  similiar  findings- 
language  proficiency  is  usually  restricted  to  oral  English  language  skills  with  little 
emphasis  on  primary  language  skills  (Carpenter-Huffman  and  Samulon,  1981,  2.0). 
This  is  supported  by  O'Malley,  (1982,  6.0)  who  also  reported  that  most  schools  did 
not  assess  the  students'  capabilities  to  perform  in  a  non-English  instructional 
medium. 

O'Malley's  study  also  compared  the  results  of  using  LEA  guidelines  for  identification 
of  LEP  students  with  the  use  of  an  English  language  proficiency  test.  He  found  that 
LEAs  identified  fewer  LEP  students  among  the  total  language  minority  population 
than  were  identified  by  the  English  proficiency  assessment  tool  administered  in  the 
study.  That  is,  schools  designated  as  LEP  only  24%  of  those  identified  by  the 
language  proficiency  test  used  in  the  study.  Although  these  data  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  LEAs'  identification  criteria  are  less  stringent  than  the  criteria  applied  in 
O'Malley's  study,  O'Malley  cautioned  that  the  high  percentage  of  non-response  (42%) 
on  the  test  administered  in  the  study  renders  this  conclusion  tentative. 

Warren  et  al.  (1991,  39.3,  39.4)  described  the  alternative  forms  of  assessment  they 
used  in  their  examination  of  student's  growth  in  scientific  understanding.  For  the 
student  inquiry  process  involved  in  the  Cheche  Konnen  model,  standardized 
assessments  would  not  have  captured  the  growth  in  knowledge  of  the  students. 
With  new  approaches  to  instruction,  forms  of  assessment  that  are  appropriate  to  the 
learning  activities  in  the  classroom  must  be  used;  the  use  of  alternative  assessment 
methods  with  language  minority  LEP  students  is  an  important  area  that  requires 
further  examination. 

Methods  of  Assessment  Findings  from  the  federally  funded  studies  showed  that 
states  and  districts  employ  a  variety  of  methods  for  identifying  LEP  students.  In 
addition,  the  focus  of  assessment  influences  the  methods  and  techniques  used  for 
determining  language  proficiency  and  for  placing  students  into  the  appropriate 
services.  The  most  frequently  used  are  tests  to  assess  language  proficiency  and  home 
language  surveys.  Additionally,  subtests  of  standardized  achievement  tests, 
observations  or  interviews  with  students,  and  referrals /evaluations  by  teachers  or 
other  personnel  are  used  to  identify  LEP  students  (Zehler,  1991,  43.0).  Kim  and 
Lucas  (1991,  47.1)  found  that  the  most  frequently  used  criteria  for  entry  to  the  LEP 
programs  included  home  language  surveys  (88%),  oral  English  tests  (84%),  and 
parental  permission  (78%).  The  most  frequently  used  exit  criteria  were  English 
reading/writing  tests  (83%),  oral  English  tests  (69%),  teacher  judgement  (68%),  and 
parental  permission  (66%)  (Kim  and  Lucas,  1991,  47.1). 
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According  to  a  synthesis  of  research  on  language  proficiency  assessment  (Pelavin 
Associates,  1985,  19*0),  standardized  measures  were  tests  of  language  proficiency 
most  commonly  used  in  bilingual  programs.  These  measures  concentrate  on 
assessing  oral  language  ability  and  assessing  structural  components  of  language  such 
as  grammatical  forms,  syntactic  structures,  and  vocabulary.  Research  also  indicates 
that  different  tests  identify  different  percentages  of  the  same  LEP  populations,  that 
some  of  the  tests  reversed  the  rank  order  of  language  proficiency  classifications,  and 
that  language  proficiency  tests  and  achievement  test  scores  were  not  highly 
correlated. 

Broader  definitions  of  language  proficiency  are  reflected  in  instruments  and 
procedures  which  go  beyond  the  assessment  of  language  structure  to  assess  the 
ability  to  use  language,  as  Pelavin  et  al.  (1985,  17,1)  pointed  out  in  their  discussion 
of  communicative  competence.  Communicative  competence  assessment  procedures 
were  found  to  measure  a  broader  and  more  realistic  range  of  students'  academic 
language  ability,  yet  further  validation  of  these  procedures  should  be  conducted 
before  they  are  adopted  by  school  districts.  In  addition,  the  relationship  between 
language  proficiency  and  academic  achievement  must  be  investigated  further. 

A  number  of  innovative  approaches  to  selection /reclassification  procedures  have 
been  identified,  including  the  Student  Placement  System,  the  Teacher  Observation 
System,  an  entry-exit  checklist,  language  free  measures,  and  time  on  task  measures 
(Crespo,  1985,  17,2)  and  home  language  surveys  or  English  and  native  language 
proficiency  tests  (Rudes,  1988,  30,1).  To  classify  Native  American  students  as  LEP, 
students  were  administered  achievement  tests,  English  proficiency  tests,  primary 
language  proficiency  tests,  home  language  surveys,  or  a  combination  thereof.  Teacher 
evaluation  was  used  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  tests.  The  majority  of  children 
(90%)  were  classified  as  LEP  in  kindergarten.  Most  of  the  schools  (72%)  which 
followed  a  formal  evaluation  process  began  the  identification  process  with  a  home 
language  survey,  then  the  students  were  tested.  In  these  schools,  students  identified 
as  LEP  were  reassessed  at  least  once  a  year.  When  tests  were  used,  the  types  of  tests 
and  cut-off  scores  varied  (Rudes,  1988,  30.1). 

Crespo  (1985, 17,2)  reviewed  literature  and  other  data  relevant  to  program  entry  and 
exit  procedures,  collecting  information  from  20  SEAs.  Even  though  there  may  be 
considerable  variation  in  interpretation  and  implementation  across  districts,  federal 
laws  (e,g.,  regulations  for  programs  of  instruction  eligible  for  financial  assistance), 
court  rulings,  and  state  regulations  influenced  selection  processes.  The  selection 
processes  for  services  usually  involve  identification  through  a  native  language  or 
home  language  survey;  assessment  of  English  language  proficiency  using  a 
standardized  test  measuring  proficiency  in  speaking,  listening,  reading,  and  writing; 
placement  in  an  appropriate  bilingual  or  monolingual  program;  periodic  review  of 
English  proficiency;  and  transfer  out  of  a  bilingual  program  based  on  proficiency 
scores  and  teacher  judgement.  Standardized  language  proficiency  tests  were  used 
for  entry/exit  decisions  with  greater  frequency  than  other  measures,  although  several 
studies  questioned  the  reliability  and  validity  of  such  tests. 
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Chapter  1  Services  Entry  Criteria,  A  study  of  Chapter  1  services,  as  they  relate  to 
the  LEP  population  and  other  special  services  for  language  minority  LEP  students, 
examined  the  procedures  and  criteria  used  to  identify  and  select  LEP  students  to  be 
served  by  Chapter  1  (Strang  and  Carlson,  1991,  40.0).  Many  school  districts  set 
English  language  prerequisites  for  eligibility  in  Chapter  1  basic  skills,  and  English 
oral  language  proficiency  tests  were  the  most  frequent  measure  used  for  selection  of 
LEP  students.  Standardized  achievement  tests  in  English  or  Spanish  were  used  in 
some  districts  to  determine  LEP  eligibility.  In  these  districts,  teacher  judgments  were 
used  for  selection  if  primary  language  achievement  tests  were  not  available.  Teachers 
also  judged  whether  LEP  students  were  capable  of  taking  the  English  language 
achievement  tests. 

A  comparison  of  selection  procedures  across  districts  indicated  that  program  design 
decisions  for  Chapter  1  and  for  LEP  services  had  the  greatest  effect  on  how  LEP 
students  were  selected  for  Chapter  1  services.  Chapter  1  selection  procedures  across 
schools  within  districts  appeared  to  be  uniform.  The  authors  recommended  that 
English  language  achievement  tests  not  be  the  only  measure  used,  and  that  districts 
should  identify  LEP  students  for  Chapter  1  through  use  of  a  composite  measure  of 
student  need  that  would  include  the  student's  educational  history,  test  scores  and 
informal  assessments,  and  teacher  judgment  (Strang  and  Carlson,  1991,  40.0). 

Summary  of  Assessment  Findings.  Overall,  three  findings  are  consistently  found 
within  the  federally  funded  studies  related  to  assessment  procedures  that  are 
included  in  this  review.  First,  a  variety  of  criteria  (e.g.,  tests,  surveys,  judgments)  are 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  special  language-related  services.  Second,  specific 
criteria  may  not  be  emplc/ed  consistently  within  a  district  or  state.  And,  third, 
English  language  skills,  especially  oral  language  skills,  are  most  frequently  assessed. 
In  general,  broader  issues  regarding  the  use  of  assessment  and  selection  of 
assessment  measures  were  not  addressed  in  the  studies  included  in  this  review.  One 
exception  was  the  description  of  alternative  assessment  measures  used  in  the  IARP 
models  in  conjunction  with  the  innovative  instructional  approaches  implemented  in 
those  studies  (Rivera  and  Zehler,  1990,  39.7). 

6.       Reporting  Requirements  and  Program  Evaluation 

An  administrative  function  important  to  OBEMLA  concerns  reporting  requirements 
and  evaluation  reports.  The  information  supplied  in  the  reports  can  have  a  great 
impact  on  future  funding  and  program  directives  and  therefore  the  quality,  accuracy, 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  data  are  of  major  concern. 

Federal  legislation  stipulates  that  all  grantees  of  federal  funds  comply  with  certain 
reporting  requirements  regarding  the  use  of  federal  funds.  All  programs  are  held 
accountable  for  using  the  funds  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  grant  application  and 
for  producing  positive  outcomes.  Results  of  a  draft  interim  analysis  of  Title  VII  SEA 
grant  report  requirements  (Atlantic  Resources  Corporation,  1991, 45.0)  found  that  the 
quality,  comprehensiveness,  and  completeness  of  the  data  submitted  to  OBEMLA  as 
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part  of  reporting  requirements  are  not  uniform,  and  statutory  and  regulatory 
reporting  requirements  are  vague  and  imprecise.  The  burden  of  providing  complex 
information  and  the  lack  of  personnel  trained  to  identify  and  count  LEP  students 
resulted  in  the  uneven  quality  of  information  and  incomplete  data.  In  addition,  the 
study  noted  that  definitions  of  LEP  vary  conceptually  and  operationally  (as  noted  in 
the  Student  Findings  chapter)  with  LEAs  using  different  assessment  tools,  having 
different  testing  requirements,  and  reporting  different  test  statistics  which  make  it 
difficult  to  aggregate  or  compare  information.  Thus,  the  usefulness  of  the  project 
evaluations  submitted  to  OBEMLA  is  questionable. 

SEAs  expressed  concerns  with  duplicative  data  collection  requirements,  citing  that 
some  data  are  available  from  other  sources.  The  information  most  extensively  used 
by  OBEMLA  included  basic  information  on  LEP  students,  such  as  total  numbers, 
educational  condition  of  students,  numbers  enrolled  in  specialized  programs,  and 
description  of  LEP  programs.  OBEMLA  staff  interviewed  for  the  study  also 
identified  interest  in  other  information  which  may  be  collected  by  SEAs,  as  well  as 
its  potential  uses.  SEAs  and  LEAs  were  seriously  concerned  with  the  burden  of 
potential  reporting  beyond  the  existing  reporting  requirements  and  with  the  quality 
of  information  currently  collected.  Recommendations  resulting  from  the  analysis  of 
the  SEA  grant  report  requirements  included  that  OBEMLA  should  (1)  determine  what 
data  is  needed  and  prepare  definitions  and  instructions  that  reflect  those 
requirements;  (2)  develop  standard  reporting  forms  and  a  common  measure  of 
educational  condition;  (3)  collect  private  school  data  separately  from  public  school 
data.  In  addition,  SEAs  should  be  encouraged  to  consolidate  their  data  collection,  but 
should  be  left  free  to  select  and  implement  their  own  data  collection  systems,  and 
OBEMLA  should  designate  an  SEA  liaison  to  work  with  SEAs  in  collecting  the 
required  data. 

Specific  reporting  requirements  to  which  federally  funded  projects  must  adhere 
include  submitting  a  written  evaluation  report  annually  and/ or  at  the  end  of  the 
grant  period.  The  Evaluation  of  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language- 
Minority,  Limited-English-Proficient  Students  study  (Tallmadge  et  al.,  1987,  26.1) 
summarized  the  state  of  the  art  in  bilingual  education  program  evaluation  and 
proposed  a  system  of  procedures  and  materials  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
program  evaluations.  Based  on  a  review  of  eight  studies  dealing  with  the  quality  of 
bilingual  education  evaluation  reports,  the  authors  suggest  that  inadequacies  in 
bilingual  education  evaluation  and  research  reports  can  be  attributed  to  evaluator 
competence,  administrative  practices,  state  ^deral  policy,  inherent  characteristics 
of  bilingual  education  programs,  student  nullity,  variation  within  the  population 
served  by  bilingual  programs,  variation  in  the  implementation  of  treatments,  and  the 
small  number  of  students  served  by  programs. 

The  Review  of  Local  Title  VII  Evaluation  and  Improvement  Practices  (Hopstock, 
Young,  and  Zehler,  1992,  481,  48.2)  provided  a  description  and  assessment  of 
evaluation  practices  and  the  use  of  evaluation  results.  Findings  led  to  a  number  of 
recommendations.  To  improve  the  monitoring  of  project  evaluations,  a  centralized 
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system  of  receipt  of  reports  should  be  established.  Changes  in  evaluation  of  Title  VTI 
programs  toward  multi-year  data  collection  were  suggested,  along  with  an  increased 
focus  on  incorporation  of  process  evaluation  and  a  greater  emphasis  by  OBEMLA  on 
evaluation  by  awarding  additional  points  for  evaluation  plans  on  Title  VII  grant 
applications.  The  report  also  provided  suggestions  regarding  an  increased  role  for 
the  Evaluation  Assistance  Centers  in  monitoring  evaluation  reports,  and  an  increased 
role  for  OBEMLA  in  assisting  local  projects  in  their  selection  of  evaluators  through 
the  publishing  of  standards  and  issuing  a  list  of  experienced  evaluators.  Some 
required  data  items  should  be  replaced  with  others  that  more  specifically  pertain  to 
student  backgrounds,  teacher  characteristics  and  training,  parent  involvement,  and 
capacity-building.  A  list  of  evaluation  standards  and  qualified  evaluators  should  also 
be  devised  and  distributed. 

Findings  Specific  to  Asian/Pacific  American  Students 

The  Freese  and  Woltag  study  (1984,  15,0)  provides  the  only  data  on  Asian/Pacific 
American  populations  in  this  chapter;  there  are  only  limited  data  on  sources  of 
financial  support  for  programs  indicating  that  the  departments  of  education  in  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Islands  are  dependent  on  federal  support. 

Summary 

The  administrative  findings  provide  data  on  the  extent  to  which  instructional  services 
for  LEP  students  are  supported  by  federal,  state,  and  local  resources.  About  40 
percent  of  states  provide  funds  specifically  designated  for  LEP  students  and 
frequently  services  to  LEP  students  are  supported  by  combinations  of  funds  (e.g., 
Chapter  1  Basic  Grant  and  Migrant  Education  programs,  as  well  as  State  funds 
and/or  Title  VII  funds,  in  addition  to  general  education  funds).  Over  the  past 
decade,  state  and  local  resources  have  supported  LEP  services  much  more  than 
federal  resources.  Although  federal  funds  appear  to  be  important  for  the  continual 
operation  of  services  for  LEP  students,  the  degree  to  which  programs  could  function 
without  federal  funding  has  not  been  determined.  Private  schools  are  less  likely  than 
public  schools  to  utilize  federal  sources  of  funds. 

Cost  data  are  difficult  to  obtain  and  there  are  apparently  no  clear  guidelines  on 
estimating  the  cost  of  additional  services  for  LEP  students.  Part  of  the  difficulty  in 
assessing  costs  may  aJso  come  from  the  use  of  various  categorical  programs  in 
conjunction  with  other  funding  sources  to  address  LEP  students'  needs. 

In  terms  of  the  structure  of  administrative  systems,  findings  emphasize  the  need  for 
ensuring  information-sharing  and  coordination  among  the  various  SEA,  LEA,  and 
school-level  staff  involved  in  decision-making  and  provision  of  services  to  LEP 
students.  Findings  on  the  administrative  structure  of  services  point  toward  adopting 
a  holistic  perspective  on  LEP  services  as  the  most  successful  approach.  Linkage 
among  different  service-providers  at  the  SEA  and  LEA  levels,  and  collaboration  and 
coordination  among  teachers  and  other  staff  at  the  school  level  can  offer  greater 
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effectiveness  in  provision  of  services.  Related  to  this  are  findings  regarding  SEA 
activities  which  suggest  changes  in  the  role  of  the  SEA  with  regard  to  Title  VII  LEA 
projects.  SEAs  have  also  identified  a  need  for  a  higher  level  of  communication 
between  SEAs  and  OBEMLA,  indicating  that  they  would  like  to  receive  more 
information  about  Title  VII  programs  and  receive  feedback  on  their  annual 
applications. 

The  diversity  and  variety  of  definitions  of  limited  English  proficient  students  are  also 
represented  in  the  range  of  criteria  and  measurements  employed  for  identifying 
students  for  entry  to  and  exit  from  special  language-related  services.  Few  districts 
and  states  consistently  use  the  same  selection  procedures. 

Federally  funded  studies  over  the  past  13  years  have  expanded  the  knowledge  and 
information  available  on  the  administrative  structure  of  special  services  for  LEP 
students.  Additional  areas  of  inquiry  exist,  however.  For  example,  further 
information  is  needed  on  the  extent  to  which  LEP  services  are  coordinated  with 
mainstream  services.  Instructional  services  for  LEP  students  are  provided  through 
a  number  of  different  program  delivery  structures,  some  of  which  may  be  more 
effective  than  others  when  examined  for  the  quality  of  the  instruction  received  by  a 
student.  Also,  administrative  coordination  at  the  SEA  or  district  level  as  well  as  at 
the  school  level  may  have  implications  for  the  efficiency  of  use  of  resources  and  the 
overall  quality  of  instruction  provided  to  students.  Examination  of  administrative 
aspects  of  services  provided  to  LEP  students  may  provide  important  information  on 
how  to  implement  effective  programs  for  LEP  students. 
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VII.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


A.       Overview  of  the  Studies 

This  chapter  is  based  on  a  review  of  the  research  methods  utilized  by  17  federally 
funded  research  or  evaluation  studies  that  included  a  significant  focus  on  the 
education  provided  to  LEP  children.1  The  studies  were  selected  for  review  from 
among  the  102  documents  in  the  literature  review  because  they  addressed  questions 
about  the  education  of  LEP  students  through  systematic  data  collection  and  analysis. 
Appendix  C  lists  the  17  studies  and  the  specific  reports  associated  with  each  that 
were  included  in  this  review.  Whenever  possible,  all  reports  resulting  from  a 
particular  study  were  reviewed,  not  only  the  final  technical  reports  or  the  research 
design  summaries. 

The  basic  descriptive  information  underlying  the  conclusions  in  this  chapter  can  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  report.  The  Appendix  B  summaries  of  each  study  report 
provide  brief  descriptions  of  the  research  methods.  Appendix  C  presents  a  more 
detailed  summary  of  the  research  methods  used  by  the  17  studies,  with  the 
information  presented  in  a  series  of  tables  covering  selected  aspects  of  research 
design  and  implementation.  This  chapter,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  broader 
perspective  on  the  studies,  presenting  information  about  them  in  terms  of  what  they 
suggest  is  the  state  of  the  art  in  this  field. 

B.       Research  and  Evaluation  in  Bilingual  Education 

The  period  during  which  these  studies  were  funded  and  carried  out  was  a  period  of 
controversy  for  bilingual  education  generally  and  for  federally  supported  bilingual 
education  programs  in  particular.  While  major  public  debates  focused  on  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  transitional  bilingual  education  and  English  immersion  programs, 
discussions  among  practitioners  and  researchers  also  included  other  important 
questions  such  as  whether  native  language  background  was  related  to  ease  of 
learning  English,  how  to  teach  LEP  children  academic  subject  matter,  and  the  extent 
to  which  native  language  learning  transferred-among  many  other  issues.2 


'We  do  not  draw  distinctions  between  research  studies  and  evaluation  studies  in  this  review. 
■  The  purposes  of  the  two  may  differ  somewhat,  but  the  methods  employed  tend  to  be  similar 

when  considered  at  the  level  of  analysis  in  this  review. 

I  2For  discussions  of  the  debates  and  issues  underlying  them  during  the  1980s,  see  James 

Crawford  (1991),  Bilingual  Education:  History,  Politics,  Theory,  and  Practice;  Los  Angeles: 
m  Bilingual  Educational  Services,  Inc.;  or  the  series  of  articles  included  in  M.  Beatriz  Aria  and 

1  Ursula  Casanova  (eds.)  (1993),  Bilingual  Education-Politics,  Practice,  Research;  Chicago: 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education. 
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It  was  the  major  public  policy  issue  of  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods  that  this 
set  of  studies  focused  upon.  This  is  not  surprising,  because  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  research  funding  in  this  field,  found  itself 
in  the  position  of  being  asked  to  describe  and  validate  its  own  program  decisions. 
One  of  the  conclusions  that  emerges  from  a  review  of  these  studies  is  that  studies 
primarily  designed  to  address  the  issues  other  than  overall  program  effectiveness 
have  been  neglected  and  overshadowed  by  the  large  national  studies  and  evaluations 
of  the  effectiveness  of  various  service  methods. 

The  Nature  of  the  Studies 

In  order  to  understand  the  methodologies  employed,  it  is  important  to  examine  the 
purposes  of  the  studies.  Study  purposes  can  generally  be  described  as  either 
descriptive  or  analytic  in  nature,  though  some  studies  explicitly  combine  descriptive 
and  evaluative  purposes. 

Descriptive  studies  are  focused  on  providing  as  accurate  and  complete  a  description 
of  a  program  or  programs  as  possible.  The  emphases  are  on  sampling  precision  and 
using  definitions  and  variables  which  reflect  those  actually  used  in  the  field.  When 
descriptive  studies  are  faced  with  varying  definitions  and  variables  across  sites,  they 
often  choose  to  reflect  the  actual  diversity  of  theory  and  practice  rather  than 
categorize  programs  using  consistent  but  widely  unrecognized  definitions  and 
variables. 

Analytic  studies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  focused  on  providing  clear  and  unambiguous 
assessments  or  comparisons  of  programs.  The  emphases  are  on  rigorous  research 
designs,  consistent  definitions,  and  control  of  extraneous  (i.e.,  non-controlled) 
variables.  In  order  to  draw  firm  conclusions  about  the  effects  of  independent 
variables,  analytic  studies  work  best  in  "tidy,"  well-controlled  environments. 

When  studies  have  both  descriptive  ancianalytic  purposes,  these  purposes  often  come 
into  conflict.  Descriptive  studies  must  reflect  the  diversity  and  "messiness"  of  actual 
educational  environments  to  meet  their  purposes,  while  analytic  studies  must  seek 
to  limit  diversity  and  "messiness"  to  be  useful.  For  example,  a  national  descriptive 
study  of  services  to  LEP  students  would  maximize  sample  size,  reflect  local 
definitions,  and  describe  but  not  attempt  to  limit  the  movement  of  ideas,  techniques, 
and  students  across  educational  settings.  A  national  analytic  study  of  services,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  limit  the  number  of  settings  examined,  use  consistent  definitions, 
and  seek  to  maintain  the  "purity"  of  educational  interventions. 

Most  of  the  research  studies  reviewed  were  primarily  descriptive  in  the  information 
they  sought.  Some  of  these  descriptive  studies  focused  on  characteristics  of  LEP 
students,  while  others  placed  relatively  more  emphasis  on  describing  LEP-related 
instructional  activities  or  other  organizational-level  characteristics.  The  studies  do  not 
fall  neatly  into  one  type  or  another,  however,  since  most  also  sought  to  describe 
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relations  between  selected  organizational  characteristics  and  selected  LEP  student 
characteristics. 

Examples  of  student-centered  studies  are  the  Descriptive  Phase  of  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority-Limited 
English  Proficient  Students  and  the  Children's  English  and  Services  Study.  Examples 
of  descriptive  studies  that  are  more  concerned  with  providing  information  about 
organizations  providing  services  include  the  National  Survey  of  the  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Capacity  Building  and  the  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  study. 
Studies  such  as  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs  are  examples  of  research  designed  to  describe 
relationships  between  organizations  and  students. 

A  few  of  the  federally  funded  studies  have  been  analytic  as  well  as  descriptive,  that 
is,  with  explicit  objectives  to  determine  program  effectiveness  either  for  a  single 
program  or  by  comparing  alternative  programs.  Studies  such  as  the  National 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority-Limited 
English  Proficient  Students,  which  sought  to  tie  student-level  outcomes  to  existing 
program  activities,  are  typical.  Only  one  study  attempted  explicitly  to  compare 
alternative  program  models  in  terms  of  outcomes,  i.e.,  the  Longitudinal  Study  of 
Structured  English  Immersion,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  for  Language  Minority  Children.  Given  the  small  number  of  analytic 
studies  comparing  program  alternatives,  the  national  lack  of  agreement  on  what 
works  should  not  be  surprising;  simply  stated,  not  enough  analytic  research  has  been 
done. 

In  terms  of  overall  research  strategies  utilized,  the  emphases  have  been  on  large-scale 
survey  work,  observational  studies,  and  case  studies.  The  survey-based  research 
generally  revolved  around  direct  assessment  of  student  performance  and  attempted 
to  tie  performance  levels  to  differences  among  students  and  among  treatments.  The 
National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority 
Limited-English-Proficient  Students  is  an  example  of  this  approach  as  is  the 
reanalysis  of  Sustaining  Effects  Study  data  in  the  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of 
Language  Background  and  SES  on  Achievement  Among  Elementary  School  Students. 
The  observational  studies  usually  sought  to  develop  rich,  comprehensive  descriptions 
of  classroom  behaviors  of  instructors  and  students  and  tie  tho£e  behaviors  to 
individual  differences  in  student  performance.  The  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured 
English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education 
Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children  is  an  example  of  this  type;  other  examples 
include  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Programs,  and  the  several  substudies  of  the  Innovative  Approaches 
Research  Project.   Case  studies  generally  were  less  focused  on  students  than  on 
effects  of  organizational  settings  and  similar  factors  on  bilingual  program 
implementation;  some  of  the  examples  included  the  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter 
1  Migrant  Education  Program,  the  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study, 
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Case  Studies  of  Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education,  and  Chapter  1  Services  to 
LEP  Students. 

D.      Issues  in  Research  Design  and  Implementation 

This  section  discusses  four  issues  that  created  problems  for  many  of  the  studies 
which  were  reviewed: 

■  Sampling  students  and  programs; 

■  Defining  or  specifying  the  study's  subjects; 

■  Specifying  the  characteristics  of  treatments;  and, 

■  Measuring  outcomes. 


1.        Sampling  Students  and  Programs, 

LEP  students  comprise  less  than  10  percent  of  the  students  in  the  country  by  most 
estimates,  and,  further,  they  are  not  distributed  randomly  in  the  population. 
Although  they  can  be  found  in  almost  any  area  in  the  country,  LEP  students  are 
concentrated  in  particular  schools  in  particular  districts  in  particular  states.  In  brief, 
drawing  an  efficient  and  powerful  sample  of  LEP  students  requires  careful  attention 
to  their  relatively  small  numbers  and  geographic  concentrations.  For  example,  for 
the  ongoing  NELS:88  and  Prospects  longitudinal  studies,  it  was  necessary  to  heavily 
oversample  locations  and/or  students  to  try  to  ensure  sufficient  numbers  of  cases  for 
analysis.  Even  oversampling  may  not  be  sufficient,  however,  to  include  LEP  children 
from  language  backgrounds  other  than  Spanish  because  of  their  very  small  numbers 
(at  least  on  a  proportional  basis)  within  the  larger  population. 

Among  the  effects  of  this  "rare  event"  sampling  problem  are  (1)  major  national 
general-purpose  databases  often  have  too  few  LEP  students  to  support  anything  other 
than  the  most  simple  univariate  analyses,  and  (2)  what  little  we  do  know  from  the 
national  studies  may  be  applicable  only  to  students  from  Spanish-language 
backgrounds.  Examples  of  these  limitations  can  be  found  in  the  Prospects  study, 
High  School  and  Beyond,  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  NELS:88, 
and  many  others. 

Contributing  to  the  problems  of  sampling  sufficient  LEP  students  is  a  high  level  of 
attrition  of  LEP  students  from  the  samples  of  national  studies.  Some  of  this  attrition 
takes  place  prior  to  data  collection,  when  LEP  students  are  sometimes  excluded  from 
the  study  because  they  cannot  read  and  complete  the  English-language  surveys  or 
tests.  (LEP  students  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  excluded,  as  this  also  is  frequent 
for  special  education  students.)  NELS:88  provides  an  instructive  example:  OBEMLA 
provided  funds  to  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  to  oversample 
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students  from  Spanish  and  Asian-Pacific  Islander  language  backgrounds.  About  half 
of  the  LEP  students  that  oversampling  was  designed  to  produce  were  excluded  by 
their  schools  from  participating.  As  a  result,  at  the  first  followup,  it  was  necessary 
to  draw  a  separate  sample  of  those  excluded  students  to  try  to  get  some  information 
about  them,  a  Spanish  version  of  the  tests  and  surveys  was  developed,  and  special 
attempts  were  to  be  made  in  the  second  followup  to  obtain  transcript  data  for  those 
students.  It  is  not  clear  how  many  LEP  students  will  be  recovered  through  these 
processes,  but  the  number  will  not  be  nearly  as  large  as  called  for  by  the  original 
sample. 

Some  of  the  sample  attrition  takes  place  subsequently  during  the  course  of  the  study 
as  is  true  for  every  group  of  students;  it  appears  to  be  a  more  pronounced  problem 
for  LEP  students  because  that  characteristic  is  tied  to  others,  such  as  poverty,  that  are 
associated  with  relatively  high  rates  of  mobility.  Thus,  even  if  the  number  of  LEP 
students  included  in  the  sample  design  is  technically  sufficient  to  meet  the  analytical 
needs  of  the  project,  excessive  attrition  at  each  of  the  stages  may  render  the  sample 
too  small  and  biased  to  be  useful. 

These  sample-related  problems  are  not  found  only  in  national  general-purpose 
studies,  but  also  in  LEP-specific  studies.  The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students 
was  originally  designed  to  provide  longitudinal  data  on  students  categorized  by 
language  background;  however,  by  the  completion  of  the  three-year  study,  sufficient 
data  were  available  only  for  limited  analyses  of  Spanish-speakers.  Other  studies, 
such  as  the  Cheche  Konnen  substudy  of  the  Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project, 
deliberately  focused  data  collection  on  one  language  subgroup,  in  this  case  Haitian 
Creole,  and  kept  the  length  and  scope  of  the  study  narrow  enough  to  permit 
intensive  data  collection  and  followup.  As  a  result,  this  study  was  able  to  accomplish 
its  objectives. 

2.       Defining  the  Subjects  of  the  Study. 

As  was  noted  in  Chapter  HI,  there  is  no  consistent  definition  of  what  it  means  to  be 
a  LEP  student.  Thus,  students  who  are  defined  as  LEP  in  one  setting  may  not  be 
defined  as  LEP  in  another.  The  implications  of  this  issue  are  different,  however,  for 
descriptive  and  analytic  studies. 

In  descriptive  studies,  the  definition  of  LEP  status  is  a  key  variable  in  describing  the 
students  and  the  nature  of  services  which  they  receive.  How  one  should  deal  with 
different  definitions  is  problematic.  If  a  researcher  applies  a  definition  of  LEP  which 
is  consistent  across  locations  but  not  applied  by  many  of  them,  the  results  describe 
an  abstract  population  which  does  not  relate  to  actual  service  groups.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  uses  local  and  varying  definitions,  actual  service  patterns  are  more 
accurately  reflected  but  readers  of  study  findings  may  have  difficulties  generalizing 
to  their  own  LEP  student  populations. 
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In  analytic  studies,  the  issue  is  more  clear.  In  order  to  make  analytic  comparisons 
among  groups,  it  is  important  that  a  definition  of  'he  subject  population  be  included 
as  part  of  the  study  design,  and  then  that  the  definition  be  applied  consistently 
throughout  the  study.  This  is  particularly  important  for  ensuring  that  students  in 
different  quasi-experimental  educational  treatment  groups  are  truly  comparable. 

The  issue  is  illustrated  in  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for 
Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students,  which  had  both  descriptive 
and  analytic  purposes.  The  study  used  local  definitions  of  LEP  status.  That  design 
decision  made  the  study  much  more  feasible  operationally,  and  produced  descriptive 
results  which  reflected  the  diversity  of  definitions  and  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  result  at  the  end  of  data  collection  was  too  much  variation  among  groups  on 
important  subject  characteristics  to  permit  reliable  statistical  determinations  of 
program  effectiveness. 

It  is  conceivable  that  in  some  very  controlled  research  environments  an  absolute 
definition  of  LEP  could  be  used  based  on  behavioral  measures,  such  as  a  stipulated 
level  of  performance  on  one  or  more  measures  of  English  proficiency.  In  fact,  such 
performance  is  often  the  reason  the  subject  is  in  a  bilingual  education  program.3  In 
natural  program  settings,  probably  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  that  sufficient 
measurements  be  taken  so  that  all  those  who  are  labeled  LEP  fall  within  agreed-upon 
limits.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  studies  involve  comparisons  of  student- 
level  effects  across  dissimilar  settings,  such  as  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant 
Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs. 

In  analytic  studies,  what  should  not  be  done  is  to  allow  the  treatment  to  serve  as  the 
definition  of  the  subjects.  Stated  in  another  way,  all  students  in  bilingual  programs 
should  not  be  assumed  to  be  LEP  or  to  have  the  same  levels  of  English  proficiency. 
The  Children's  English  and  Services  Study  and  the  study  of  Chapter  1  Services  to 
LEP  Students  documented  that  the  same  students  would  be  selected  for  services  in 
some  sites  but  not  in  others. 

The  use  of  non-randomly  assigned  control  groups  for  comparative  purposes  is 
frequently  insufficient  to  avoid  problems  related  to  subject  specification.  One  reason 
for  this  is  that  it  is  simply  not  always  practical  to  control  enough  of  the  relevant 
characteristics;  for  example,  Willig  and  Ramirez  cite  Mackey's  matrix  of  combinations 
of  language  patterns  containing  90  separate  cells,  each  of  which  is  important.4 


3Because  of  "regression  to  the  mean"  problems,  it  is  not  appropriate  to  use  the  same 
performance  measure  for  program  selection  or  subject  definition  and  for  determining  treatment 
effects. 

4Mackey,  William  F.  (1970),  "A  typology  of  bilingual  education,"  in  Andersson,  Theodore 
and  Boyce,  Mildred  (eds.),  Bilingual  Schooling  in  the  United  States,  Austin:  Southwest 
Educational  Development  Laboratory;  cited  in  Willig,  Ann  C.  and  Ramirez,  J.  David  (1993),  "The 
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The  critique  prepared  by  the  National  Research  Council  (Meyer  and  Fienberg,  1992, 
57,0)  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  problem  of  subject  specification  in 
analytic  studies  is  to  conduct  research  within  constrained  settings  (e.g.,  the  same 
school)  to  provide  some  control  over  the  group  characteristics  of  the  subjects  and 
assign  the  subjects  to  alternative  treatments  randomly  to  preclude  problems  related 
to  unmeasured  variations  in  individuals.  While  this  approach  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  addressing  problems  of  subject  specification,  it  is  not  free  from  treatment 
specification  problems,  as  discussed  below. 

3,       Specifying  the  Characteristics  of  the  Treatments, 

Just  as  researchers  should  not  assume  that  all  students  in  bilingual  programs  are  LEP, 
they  also  cannot  assume  anything  is  common  about  programs  with  the  same  name 
except  the  name  itself.  The  variety  that  exists  within  programs  sharing  a  label  (e.g., 
transitional  bilingual  education)  may  even  be  as  great  as  the  variety  that  exists  across 
programs  with  different  labels.  (Chapter  V  of  this  report  discusses  instruction-related 
findings.) 

As  for  subject  specification,  the  implications  of  this  issue  are  different  for  descriptive 
and  analytic  studies.  For  descriptive  studies,  the  challenge  is  to  describe  the 
programs  in  enough  detail  so  that  the  actual  treatment  is  specified.  This  requires  the 
researchers  to  gather  substantial  amounts  of  descriptive  data  along  whatever 
treatment  dimensions  are  believed  to  be  significant.  Furthermore,  the  researchers 
also  must  continue  to  collect  those  data  throughout  the  period  of  measurement. 

The  challenge  for  analytic  studies  is  even  greater.  Even  if  random  assignment  of 
subjects  to  treatment  conditions  is  used,  the  treatment  must  still  be  described 
comprehensively,  monitored  frequently,  and  protected  from  "contamination'  for 
findings  about  treatment  effectiveness  to  be  unambiguous.  This  threat  is  particularly 
acute  precisely  in  the  types  of  locations  suggested  as  most  appropriate  by  Meyer  and 
Fienberg  (1992,  57.0),  i.e.,  individual  school  buildings.  The  problem  of  course  is  that 
school  buildings  are  not  made  up  of  isolated  units;  rather  they  are  human  systems 
where  teachers  and  students  interact  across  "treatments"  with  a  frequency  that  belies 
attempts  to  control  the  treatment  effectively. 

Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  for  this  report  were  sensitive  to  the  point  that  program 
labels  are  often  inadequate  and,  accordingly,  either  sought  to  identify  programs  that 
had  desired  characteristics  or  attempted  to  describe  the  programs  in  enough  detail 
so  that  the  actual  treatment  was  specified.  Many  of  them,  however,  were  less 
sensitive  to  another  critical  point,  that  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  individual 
students  actually  received  the  treatment  being  studied.  Students  in  the  same 
classroom  do  not  necessarily  have  the  same  instructional  experiences.  Their 
instructional  experiences  may  differ  based  on  factors  such  as  their  levels  of 


evaluation  of  bilingual  education,"  in  Arias  and  Casanova  op  cit 
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knowledge  of  the  language(s)  used  in  the  classroom,  their  attendance  patterns,  and 
grouping  patterns  in  the  classroom.  Instructional  experience  thus  can  vary 
significantly  across  individuals  even  when  treatment,  measured  at  the  classroom  or 
other  non-student  level,  is  controlled.  The  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English 
Immersion,  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  this  problem  and  did  attempt  to  capture  some  of  this 
information.  The  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language- 
Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students  also  attempted  to  examine  instruction 
from  a  student  perspective. 

Problems  related  to  this  issue  are  reduced,  although  not  eliminated,  if  treatments  and 
outcomes  are  measured  at  the  same  level.  More  commonly,  however,  studies 
measure  treatments  at  the  classroom  (or  higher)  level  and  measure  outcomes  among 
individual  students.  When  outcome  analyses  are  conducted  at  the  level  of  individual 
students  but  treatment  is  measured  at  an  organizational  level,  there  is  usually  an 
implicit  assumption  that  all  students  within  the  specific  organization  receive  the  same 
treatment.  In  situations  in  which  students  can  be  assigned  either  on  a  random  or  on 
a  very  systematic  basis,  this  assumption  probably  does  not  lead  to  much  extra 
variation  being  added  to  the  analysis.  In  situations  where  subject  assignments  to 
settings  cannot  be  controlled,  however,  it  is  usually  better  to  aggregate  subject-level 
data  to  the  organizational  level.  Such  approaches  are  very  expensive,  because  it  is 
necessary  to  include  enough  classrooms  or  buildings  for  that  organizational  sample 
to  have  sufficient  power  to  find  effects. 

4.       Measuring  Outcomes. 

Studies  of  services  to  LEP  students  are  not  easy  to  design  and  implement,  as  noted 
from  the  above  discussions.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  difficulty  is  that  people 
disagree  about  the  goals  of  bilingual  education  programs  and,  therefore,  about  what 
should  be  measured  and  how.  These  problems  in  measurement  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  student-level  outcomes. ' 

Throughout  much  of  the  period  covered  by  the  review,  bilingual  education  found 
itself  immersed  in  controversy  at  the  federal  level  about  what  its  goals  should  be: 
should  programs  for  LEP  students  be  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  how  quickly  LEP 
children,  learned  English,  or  should  judgments  of  effectiveness  include  other  topics 
including  other  academic  subject  learning  or  native  language  proficiency?  For  the 
most  part,  the  answer  at  the  federal  level  was  that  English  language  proficiency  was 
the  mcst  important  goal.5  Thus,  measurement  of  outcomes  focused  on  English 
proficiency  was  the  primary  research  objective  for  most  of  the  studies  concerned 
directly  with  LEP  students.  Only  eight  of  the  17  studies  included  other  academic 
subjects  in  their  designs  (usually  mathematics),  and  only  three  included  native 
language  proficiency.  Other  learner  objectives,  although  included  in  data  collection, 

'Crawford  (1992),  op  cit.;  Willig  and  Ramirez  (1993),  op  cit. 
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were  sometimes  not  addressed  in  analysis  because  they  were  given  a  much  lower 
priority  than  the  English  proficiency  outcomes.  Both  of  the  two  major  longitudinal 
studies,  for  example,  collected  data  on  achievement  in  academic  subjects  and  native 
languages,  but  those  data  were  not  analyzed. 

By  the  end  of  this  period,  studies  did  tend  to  incorporate  broader  outcome 
perspectives.  The  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native  American  Students 
measured  and  analyzed  English  proficiency,  other  academic  proficiency,  and  native 
language  proficiency.  The  Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Programs  collected  data  on  English  and  other  academic  subjects,  and 
the  Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project's  main  focus  was  on  achievement  in 
academic  subjects. 

To  a  certain  extent,  how  the  outcomes  are  measured  is  as  important  as  what  is 
measured.  Language  acquisition  is  a  notably  complex  process,  and  researchers  and 
theorists  do  not  agree  on  the  steps  involved,  their  sequence,  or  their  transferability 
to  other  learning.  Thus,  some  studies  operationally  defined  English  proficiency  as 
oral  language  use  as  reported  by  teachers  (e.g.,  National  Longitudinal  Study  of 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students, 
Descriptive  Study  of  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program),  and  others  relied  on 
standardized  test  results  of  English  reading  comprehension  (Descriptive  Study  of 
Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs).  Leaving  aside  questions 
about  the  appropriateness  of  those  measures,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  probably  not 
measuring  the  same  thing. 

In  fact,  even  for  the  same  outcome,  different  instruments  may  be  too  dissimilar  (i.e., 
lack  convergent  validity)  for  comparing  different  groups,  particularly  since 
instruments  for  LEP  students  rarely  have  national  norms  that  are  anchored  to  other 
measures  or  are  standardized  across  language  groups.  This  does  not  mean  outcomes 
cannot  be  measured;  it  does  mean  that  studies  should  describe  what  measures  they 
are  using,  should  provide  data  about  the  reliability  and  validity  of  those  instruments 
for  the  population  being  studied,  and  should  explain  why  the  outcome  being 
measured  is  important.  Most  of  the  studies  reviewed  did  not  provide  detailed 
discussions  of  these  issues. 

Conclusions 

As  a  result  of  our  review,  we  have  come  to  a  number  of  conclusions  concerning 
federally  supported  research  efforts  related  to  services  to  LEP  students: 

(1)  The  emphases  of  most  of  the  studies  have  been  on  descriptive  rather  than 
analytic  purposes.  When  descriptive  and  analytic  purposes  have  been 
combined  in  a  single  study,  the  research  designs  and  implementations  have 
focused  on  the  descriptive  purposes. 
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(2)  In  general,  descriptive  research  questions  have  been  better  addressed  by 
studies  with  larger  scope,  while  analytic  research  questions  have  been  better 
addressed  by  studies  of  smaller  scope.  The  types  of  controls  which  are 
extremely  important  for  research  answering  analytical  questions  are  very 
difficult  to  implement  in  large,  multi-site  studies. 

(3)  Many  of  the  studies  have  been  overly  ambitious  in  design.  They  have 
attempted  to  address  too  many  questions  about  too  many  groups  of  students 
with  too  few  resources. 

(4)  The  lack  of  a  nationally  accepted  definition  of  LEP  has  caused  considerable 
problems  among  researchers  and  practitioners.  Unless  or  until  a  common 
definition  emerges,  there  will  be  problems  in  implementing  research  and 
interpreting  research  findings. 

(5)  There  is  a  similar  lack  of  nationally  accepted  standards  for  assessing  the 
outcomes  of  programs  serving  LEP  students.  The  development  of  such 
standards  would  help  to  focus  research  efforts  relating  to  LEP  program 
effectiveness. 

(6)  There  has  been  insufficient  attention  paid  to  how  individual  students  "receive" 
instructional  treatments.  Data  collection  concerning  instruction  is  typically 
performed  at  the  classroom  level,  so  differences  within  classrooms  or  as 
individual  students  move  among  classrooms  are  not  detailed.  Such  within- 
program  variation  complicates  comparisons  of  treatment  groups,  but  its 
documentation  is  extremely  important  for  both  descriptive  and  analytic 
studies. 
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VIII.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  years  1980  to  1993  were  a  significant  period  for  the  Title  VII  program  and  for  Title  VII 
research  on  bilingual  education.  Following  the  1978  reauthorization  of  Title  VII  and  the 
creation  of  the  Part  C  Committee,  a  research  agenda  was  established  for  the  first  time  to 
develop  information  related  to  the  instruction  of  LEP  students,  the  effectiveness  of  programs 
for  LEP  students,  and  Title  VII  program  management  and  operations.  At  the  same  time, 
educational  researchers  were  developing  new  understanding  about  learning  and  about 
effective  approaches  to  promoting  language  learning  and  learning  of  academic  content, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  science.  The  research  findings  have  been  used 
in  shaping  instructional  reform  efforts,  including  efforts  to  restructure  schools  and  schooling. 

The  period  covered  by  this  review  of  the  federally  funded  research  therefore  incorporates 
a  period  of  much  activity  in  the  educational  field.  However,  educators  are  continuing  to  ask 
questions  about  how  our  schools  and  educational  practices  can  be  made  more  effective  as 
they  work  toward  achieving  the  President's  goals  for  America  2000.  Therefore,  it  is  now, 
some  14  years  since  the  call  for  research  in  the  1978  legislation,  that  it  is  particularly 
important  to  assess  what  has  been  learned  in  the  federally  funded  research  on  limited 
English  proficient  students  and  the  implications  of  these  findings  for  structuring  more 
effective  services  for  LEP  students.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  summarize  the  findings 
of  the  literature  review  and  to  identify  directions  for  future  research  and  practice  suggested 
by  the  findings. 

Section  A  of  this  chapter  provides  a  brief  overview  of  the  findings  within  the  four 
categorical  areas  outlined  by  OBEMLA  as  the  focus  of  this  review:  student,  teacher, 
instructional,  administrative.  In  each  of  these  areas,  the  relevance  of  the  research  themes 
identified  in  the  Chapter  2  framework  is  discussed  and  further  research  questions  are  listed. 
In  Section  B,  a  proposed  research  agenda  is  presented,  developed  on  the  basis  of  the  review 
findings. 

A.       Overview  of  Findings 

1.       Student-Level  Findings 

Over  the  past  decade,  a  number  of  federally  funded  studies  have  been  carried  out  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  language  minority  LEP  student  population  in  the  United 
States  and  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  that  population.  Twenty-eight  of  the 
studies  in  this  review  included  findings  on  LEP  students.  Although  the  methods  and 
findings  of  these  studies  varied,  overall  the  findings  revealed  that  the  LEP  student 
population  is  an  increasingly  diverse  one  with  wide  variation  in  socioeconomic 
status,  language  background,  English  and  native  language  proficiency,  educational 
background,  and  parental  involvement  in  education. 

Several  of  the  earlier  studies  included  in  the  review  were  focused  on  developing 
estimates  and  projections  of  the  number  of  LEP  students,  in  order  to  assess  need  for 
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services.  Differences  in  the  estimates  and  projections  of  the  size  of  the  language 
minority  LEP  population  were  found.  These  could  be  attributed  to  a  number  of 
factors  including,  for  example,  the  specific  methodologies  employed  and  the  different 
purposes  of  the  studies.  One  important  factor  determining  the  differences  observed 
among  studies  was  the  specific  approach  utilized  in  defining  the  LEP  student 
population.  For  example,  in  some  studies  the  researchers  defined  and  employed  a 
single  definition  of  LEP;  in  other  studies,  local  definitions  of  LEP  were  used  to 
identify  LEP  students.  Since  no  standard,  universal  definition  of  limited  English 
proficiency  exists,  any  estimate  or  projection  of  the  number  of  LEP  students  must  be 
understood  in  terms  of  the  definition  used  and  the  data  on  which  the  estimate  is 
based. 

In  general,  projections  of  the  LEP  population  have  indicated  increases  in  LEP  or  non- 
English  language  background  (NELB)  persons.  Estimates  of  LEP  students  have  been 
consistent  with  these  predictions  of  increases.  As  of  Fall  1983,  there  were  an 
approximately  1.3  million  LEP  students  in  grades  K-12  as  of  Fall  1983  (Young  et  al, 
1984,  21.1).  A  recently  completed  study  by  Fleischman  and  Hopstock  (1993)  reported 
an  estimated  2.3  million  LEP  students  in  grades  K-12  as  of  Fall  1991.  Both  of  these 
studies  used  local  definitions  in  identifying  LEP  students. 

There  is  diversity  not  only  in  language  and  ethnic  backgrounds  of  LEP  students,  but 
also  in  other  background  characteristics,  such  as  socioeconomic  level  and  student 
educational  background,  among  others.  For  example,  Spanish  language  background 
LEP  students  were  more  often  identified  as  being  from  low  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  while  Chinese  language  background  LEP  students  were  more  often 
from  middle  socio-economic  levels.  Also,  the  views  of  parents  regarding  educational 
aspirations,  parental  involvement  in  the  education  of  the  student(s),  and  value  placed 
on  education  were  found  to  differ  by  language /ethnic  group.  Level  of  parent 
education  and  parent  attitudes /beliefs  were  identified  as  important  factors  to 
consider  in  implementing  programs  for  LEP  students  and  r  \mplementing  programs 
to  include  their  parents. 

Overall,  these  findings  point  to  the  diversity  that  exists  with  regard  to  language 
minority  limited  English  proficient  students.  However,  much  of  the  research  carried 
out  in  the  period  covered  by  this  review  was  focused  on  LEP  students  at  the 
elementary  grade  levels.  Much  less  is  known  about  students  at  the  secondary  grade 
levels. 

Implications  of  the  findings.  If  new  learning  is  based  in  important  ways  upon  the 
knowledge  and  experiences  that  a  student  brings  to  the  classroom,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  background  knowledge  of  the  student  and  to  recognize  its 
implications  for  instruction.  For  example,  cultural  beliefs  and  understandings  about 
school  and  behavior,  the  academic  knowledge  developed  in  past  schooling,  the 
nature  of  a  student's  prior  instructional  experiences,  as  well  as  the  level  of  literacy 
and  academic  skills  that  the  student  has  attained,  will  provide  resources  that  the 
student  can  use  in  achieving  new  learning.  Conversely,  a  teacher's  understanding 
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of  the  student's  background  can  help  him/her  to  identify  where  differences  in 
background  knowledge  or  experiences  may  present  some  barriers  to  learning  for  the 
student  that  should  be  addressed.  It  is  therefore  important  to  understand  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  skills,  resources,  and  differences  in  knowledge  of  language 
minority  LEP  students  as  compared  to  those  expected  of  non-language  minority,  non- 
LEP  students. 

The  diverse  and  complex  needs  of  the  students,  whether  language  background-based, 
tied  to  poverty-levels  or  age,  or  related  to  other  differences  in  the  student's 
background,  including  parental  factors,  should  be  considered  when  designing 
instructional  services  and  practices  for  LEP  students.  For  example,  recently  released 
data  show  that  38  percent  of  LEP  students  in  the  average  school  have  very  limited 
literacy  skills  in  their  native  language  (Fleischman  and  Hopstock,  1993).  These 
students  will  present  special  and  difficult  problems  for  those  who  must  determine 
how  best  to  serve  these  students,  particularly  when  such  students  enter  in  the  later 
elementary  and  secondary  grades. 

Similarly,  the  expectations  of  parents,  the  home  background,  and  the  educational 
background  of  students  are  important  to  take  into  account  in  designing  programs  to 
address  the  needs  of  LEP  students  and  their  families.  The  findings  of  this  review 
indicate  the  importance  of  parental  involvement,  although  the  findings  also  indicate 
that  the  beliefs  parents  hold  regarding  their  role  in  the  school  and  in  their  children's 
education  often  differ  by  cultural  group.  More  research  is  needed  on  differences  in 
parent  viewpoints  and  the  implications  of  these  differences  for  practice.  Once  these 
are  more  clearly  identified,  then  steps  can  be  taken  to  assist  parents  of  LEP  students 
toward  patterns  of  communication  and  involvement  that  will  benefit  their  children. 

It  should  be  noted  that  "parent"  has  generally  been  narrowly  defined,  while  for  many 
LEP  students  older  siblings,  grandparents,  and  other  relatives  may  be  the  significant 
caretakers  and  role  models  for  the  child.  These  other  family  members  should  be 
included  in  investigations  of  how  parent/family  members  participate  in  the  education 
of  LEP  students. 

Research  Questions.  The  student-level  findings  suggest  that  further  research  is 
needed  on  the  specific  backgrounds  of  students  and  the  implications  of  these  for  the 
design  of  effective  instructional  services.  This  would  include  research  into  areas  such 
as  the  following: 

■  What  are  the  beliefs  of  parents  of  LEP  students  regarding  their  proper  role 
in  their  children's  education  and  in  the  school? 

■  What  are  other  needs  of  students,  e.g.,  non-instructional  needs  derived  from 
low  socioeconomic  status?  How  are  these  addressed  by  programs  that  are 
identified  as  particularly  effective  programs  for  LEP  students? 
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2.       Teacher-Level  Findings 


Among  the  federally  funded  studies  reviewed  in  this  report,  25  examined  the 
characteristics  of  teachers  who  work  primarily  or  solely  with  the  language  minority 
LEP  population.  One  summary  report  included  information  on  bilingual  education 
and  ESL  teachers  as  a  subsection  within  a  larger  profile  of  the  U.S.  teaching  force. 
Nine  studies  focused  specifically  on  describing  characteristics  of  teachers  of  language 
minority  LEP  students. 

Overall,  findings  from  the  studies  indicated  that  there  was  substantial  variation 
among  ESL,  bilingual  education,  and  regular  classroom  teachers  in  terms  of 
demographics,  education  and  training,  language  and  culture,  certification,  and 
attitudes  toward  instruction.  The  demographic  profile  of  a  typical  bilingual 
education  teacher  that  emerged  from  these  studies  was  a  minority  female  between 
25-34  years  old.  ESL  teachers  also  tended  to  be  female,  but  they  were  more  often 
non-minority  and  over  34  years  old.  Studies  also  indicated  that  the  majority  of  ESL 
and  bilingual  education  teachers  in  both  public  and  private  schools  had  at  least  a 
bachelor's  degree  and  were  state-certified  to  teach.  Moreover,  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  teachers  of  language  minority  LEP  students  could  speak  the  native  language 
of  their  students.  However,  most  of  these  teachers  had  less  experience  than  regular 
classroom  teachers  and  did  not  necessarily  have  credentials  in  bilingual  education  or 
ESL. 

As  part  of  their  capacity-building  efforts,  many  of  the  programs  described  in  these 
studies  offered  preservice  and  inservice  training  to  staff  who  instruct  language 
minority  LEP  students,  including  teachers  and  aides.  Teacher  training  programs 
varied  across  projects  and  districts;  district  size,  language  minority  enrollment,  and 
other  factors  affected  the  amount  of  training  offered  as  well  as  the  content  and  type 
of  training. 

Findings  related  to  teachers  were  also  found  in  several  studies  that  focused  primarily 
on  implementation  of  specific  instructional  approaches.  The  findings  of  these  studies 
indicated  that  teacher  characteristics  and  teacher  collaboration  efforts  strongly 
affected  practice.  In  several  studies,  teacher  attitudes  were  linked  to  their  use  of  a 
particular  instructional  approach.  For  example,  teachers  with  bilingual  education 
credentials  and  native  language  proficiency  favored  use  of  the  native  language  for 
instruction.  Teacher  collaboration  was  viewed  as  an  important  factor  in 
implementing  significant  change  in  the  classroom,  such  as  is  implied  in  trends 
toward  use  of  more  active,  inquiry-based  instructional  models.  The  importance  of 
collaboration  was  noted  in  particular  within  the  findings  of  the  Innovative 
Approaches  Research  Project  (LARP)  models. 

Implications  for  practice.  The  implications  for  teachers  of  shifts  toward  active, 
contextualized  instructional  approaches  require  substantial  change  in  teachers'  roles. 
They  often  require  that  teachers  develop  new  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  how  they 
should  interact  with  students  in  the  classroom  and  about  the  types  of  instructional 
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activities  that  should  be  implemented.  The  degree  to  which  teachers  will  actually 
implement  and  sustain  instructional  approaches  that  require  such  change  in  the 
classroom  will  hinge  on  whether  the  teachers  also  .make  the  underlying  shift  in 
beliefs.  Therefore,  when  restructuring  is  the  goal,  teachers'  beliefs  and 
understandings  need  to  be  the  focus  of  the  restructuring  efforts  as  much  as  changes 
in  activities  in  the  classroom. 

The  emphasis  on  community  within  the  school,  and  on  collaboration  among  school 
staff  in  the  development  of  a  whole  school  "culture"  of  support  for  students  suggests 
the  importance  of  having  all  staff  in  a  school  view  LEP  students  as  part  of  their 
responsibility.  Thus  mainstream  teachers  are  also  very  important  members  of  this 
community  of  support  for  LEP  students.  However,  much  less  is  known  about 
mainstream  teachers'  attitudes,  beliefs  and  practices  relating  to  instruction  of  LEP 
students,  or  about  mainstream  teachers'  understanding  of  their  own  role  in  relation 
to  LEP  students. 

Finally,  the  more  recent  emphasis  on  incorporating  community  resources  or  "funds 
of  knowledge"  (Moll  et  al.,  1990,  39.5,  39,6)  into  classroom  instructional  activities 
requires  that  teachers  understand  the  importance  of  this  effort  and  the  potential 
benefit  it  can  have  for  their  students.  It  suggests  that  teachers  need  to  cultivate  an 
openness  or  sensitivity  to  culturally  derived  knowledge,  expectations,  and  behaviors. 
Teachers  and  their  students  can  also  benefit  when  the  resources  in  the  students' 
backgrounds  and  communities  are  identified  and  utilized  by  teachers  in  shaping 
instruction. 

The  findings  related  to  teachers  can  perhaps  be  summarized  as  emphasizing  two 
main  themes  for  future  research  efforts.  The  first  is  that  teachers'  beliefs  regarding 
learning  processes  and  effective  instructional  practice  will  greatly  affect  what  they  do 
in  the  classroom  and  the  extent  to  which  they  will  be  willing  to  change  their  existing 
practicies.  Given  efforts  toward  substantial  change  in  classroom  instructional 
approaches,  it  will  be  important  to  understand  more  about  what  teachers  believe,  and 
how  to  effect  changes  in  underlying  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  will  promote 
implementation  of  promising  instructional  innovations.  Second,  the  findings  indicate 
the  importance  of  focusing  on  all  teachers  who  provide  instruction  to  LEP  students, 
and  not  only  focusing  on  those  who  are  specialist  teachers  of  LEP  students.  That  is, 
in  keeping  with  a  broader,  more  "contextualized"  view  of  instruction,  it  is  important 
to  define  instruction  in  terms  of  all  teachers  who  work  with  an  individual  LEP 
student. 

Research  Questions.  The  findings  related  to  teachers  suggest  the  following  areas  for 
further  research: 

■  What  are  the  beliefs/attitudes  of  bilingual  education  and  ESL  teachers 
regarding  the  participation  of  LEP  students  in  active  instructional 
approaches? 
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■  What  are  the  beliefs/attitudes  regarding  the  participation  of  LEP  students 
with  non-LEP  students  in  active  instructional  tasks,  e.g.,  in  inquiry-baaed 
tasks  carried  out  by  a  cooperative  group  of  LEP  and  non-LEP  students? 

■  What  are  the  beliefs  of  mainstream  teachers  of  LEP  students  regarding  the 
instruction  of  LEP  students  and  the  teachers'  own  role  in  providing  services 
to  LEP  students? 

■  What  are  the  beliefs  of  teachers  of  LEP  students  regarding  the  best 
instructional  strategies  and  materials  to  use  with  their  LEP  students? 

■  What  have  been  the  sources  of  information  provided  to  the  mainstream 
teachers  of  LEP  students  regarding  instruction  of  LEP  students  and  what 
types  of  information  have  been  provided  to  them? 

■  What  information  about  LEP  students  do  mainstream  teachers  of  LEP 
students  need? 


3.       Instructional-Level  Findings 

Fifty-seven  of  the  federally  funded  studies  in  this  review  focussed  specifically  on  the 
instructional  services  provided  to  language  minority  LEP  students.  The  earlier 
studies  on  instruction  of  LEP  students  were  focused  on  estimating  the  numbers  of 
LEP  students  who  received  special  services.  However,  the  majority  of  the  studies  on 
instruction  provided  descriptions  of  the  particular  services  provided.  The  research 
included  in  the  review  also  showed  a  trend  toward  description  of  effective 
instructional  practices  and  innovative  program  models. 

A  shift  in  emphasis  was  observed  in  the  definition  of  program  effectiveness.  Earlier 
studies  which  reviewed  the  evidence  supporting  bilingual  education  programs 
typically  defined  effectiveness  as  English  language  proficiency  or  academic 
achievement  as  measured  by  standardized  test  scores.  Only  a  few  examined 
outcomes  such  as  improved  self-esteem  and  motivation.  In  later  years,  however,  the 
assessment  of  student  outcomes  broadened  to  incorporate  some  of  these  affective 
changes.  Similarly,  there  was  a  widening  in  the  scope  of  the  instructional 
environment  to  include  not  just  student  and  teacher  characteristics,  but  also  aspects 
of  the  school  and  community. 

Findings  from  studies  of  effective  instructional  practices  concluded  that  appropriate 
use  of  the  native  language  and  culture,  adequate  content  area  instruction,  and  an 
'active"  learning  environment  could  improve  student  outcomes  in  several  areas.  In 
the  studies  that  described  instructional  practice,  English  was  reported  to  be  the 
predominant  language  of  instruction  in  most  programs,  with  the  native  language 
used  more  often  for  specific  subjects  or  students.  Students  with  low  oral  English 
proficiency,  for  example,  frequently  received  instruction  in  their  native  language. 
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Some  of  the  recent  studies  of  instructional  models  have  targeted  innovations  in 
content  area  instruction.  The  goals  of  these  programs  have  been  to  develop  higher- 
order  thinking  skills  among  students  and  to  promote  greater  community  involvement 
in  education.  In  several  of  the  studies,  it  was  suggested  that  the  failure  or  success 
of  a  program  in  meeting  its  goals  often  depended  on  such  factors  as  staff  attitudes 
and  qualifications,  student  enrollment  and  language  diversity,  and  the  availability  of 
funding.  In  fact,  findings  from  one  study  indicated  that  the  existence  of  adequate 
resources  was  more  likely  to  influence  the  development  of  a  particular  program  than 
student  need. 

Implications  for  Practice.  Reform  efforts  related  to  instruction  imply  very  different 
roles  and  responsibilities  for  teachers  and  students  in  the  classroom.  These  require 
new  patterns  of  interaction  among  teachers  and  their  students,  and  among  students 
working  together.  However,  with  the  exception  of  the  IARP  models,  efforts  toward 
restructuring  of  classroom  instruction  toward  more  active,  student  inquiry  models 
have  not  focused  on  the  application  of  these  approaches  in  classrooms  where  there 
are  language  minority  LEP  students.  Implementation  of  these  approaches  will 
require  sensitivity  to  cultural  differences  that  might  affect  students'  participation,  and 
careful  thinking  about  how  best  to  work  in  these  settings  with  the  additional 
diversity  introduced  by  LEP  students. 

As  described  in  the  chapter  on  student  findings,  student  diversity  in  background  goes 
beyond  differences  in  English  language  proficiency  or  native  language.  LEP  students 
also  differ  in  other  ways  such  as  in  cultural  background,  educational  experience, 
levels  of  literacy  skills,  parent  expectations  and  parent  involvement.  Engagement  of 
LEP  students  within  active  inquiry  models  of  instruction  will  therefore  challenge 
teachers  to  address  these  many  sources  of  diversity  among  their  students. 

The  shift  in  instructional  practice  implied  by  many  of  the  current  reform  efforts  will 
also  require  change  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  used  by  teachers  and  students.  For 
example,  an  inquiry-based  instructional  approach  is  likely  to  place  very  different  and 
high  demands  on  classroom  resources.  A  single  subject  area  text  is  not  likely  to  be 
sufficient.  But  the  implications  for  development  and  use  of  materials  within  the 
active  learning  models  proposed  have  not  been  described,  particularly  as  they  relate 
to  LEP  students'  needs. 

Research  Questions.  The  findings  suggest  the  need  for  further  research  into  several 
areas  related  to  instruction: 

■  What  services  do  schools  and  districts  provide  to  LEP  students  who  enter 
middle  and  secondary  schools  with  very  low  levels  of  literacy  skills  and/or 
very  limited  schooling  experience?  What  is  the  involvement  of  these 
students  in  vocational  or  tech-prep  programs,  if  these  are  services  that  they 
receive?  What  are  effective  models  for  secondary  level  low  literacy 
students?  What  goals  should  be  set  for  these  students? 
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■  What  approaches  are  used  by  mainstream  teachers  in  instructing  LEP 
students  in  their  classes?  What  guidelines  can  be  given  to  mainstream 
teachers  who  have  LEF  students  in  their  classes  on  how  to  provide  them 
with  active  involvement  in  the  classroom  learning  activities? 

■  What  types  of  materials  and  other  resources  are  needed  to  support  active, 
inquiry-based  instruction  for  LEP  students?  What  types  of  guidelines  can 
be  provided  to  teachers  in  developing  materials  and  identifying  resources? 
How  are  the  needs  of  language  minority  students  best  addressed  in  working 
with  these  materials? 

■  How  should  cooperative  student  working  groups  be  comprised  when  there 
are  students  from  different  levels  of  English  language  proficiency,  and 
when  there  are  LEP  and  non-LEP  students  included?  That  is,  what  ?.re  the 
most  effective  ways  to  compose  student  working  groups  given  different 
combinations  of  students  that  include  LEP  students? 

■  What  are  the  implications  of  cultural  background  for  involvement  of 
students  in  cooperative  approaches  to  instruction?  What  can/should 
teachers  do  in  working  with  students  who  due  to  their  cultural  backgrounds 
are  less  comfortable  in  instructional  activities  that  require  working  in 
groups? 

■  What  are  the  implications  for  assessment  of  LEP  students  working  within 
such  approaches?  What  assessment  models/approaches  should  be  used 
and/or  how  should  proposed  alternative  assessments  be  adapted  for  LEP 
students? 


4.       Administrative-Level  Findings 

Twenty-eight  federally  funded  reports  included  in  this  review  addressed 
administrative-level  features  of  programs  for  language  minority  limited  English 
proficient  students.  All  but  one  of  the  reports  was  focused  on  public  schools;  the 
remaining  study  examineu  private  schools.  The  administrative  findings  reveal  that 
a  number  of  factors  contribute  to  the  complexity  of  the  development,  implementation, 
operation,  and  evaluation  of  services  and  programs  for  LEP  students. 

The  sources  of  funding  and  use  of  hinds  play  a  major  role  in  the  provision  of 
services.  Findings  show  that  state  and  local  funding  provide  the  majority  of  funds 
for  programs;  however,  federal  funding  is  still  extremely  important  for  providing 
services  to  LEP  students.  Funds  from  each  source  are  most  frequently  directed 
toward  instructional  services.  There  are  difficulties  and  discrepancies  that  arise  in 
calculating  costs  of  services  for  LEP  students.  These  difficulties  are  at  least  in  part 
due  to  the  lack  of  a  standard  formula  which  all  programs  could  employ  for 
determining  per  pupil  costs. 
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The  extent  to  which  administrative  structures  at  the  state,  local,  and/or  school  level 
promote  communication  across  program  divisions  is  a  factor  that  affects  the  overall 
provision  of  services  to  LEP  students.  Collaboration,  communication,  and 
coordination  among  LEP  personnel  and  the  mainstream  staff  in  a  school  were  found 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  services  LEP  students  received.  This  same  type  of 
communication  across  the  various  administrative  units  within  a  district  or  even  State 
can  have  important  implications  for  the  quality  of  instruction  received  by  students. 

The  variety  of  means  used  to  identify  a  "language  minority  limited  English  proficient" 
student  is  reflected  in  the  entry  and  exit  procedures  utilized  for  placing  students 
within  special  services.  Overall,  standardized  tests  of  oral  English  proficiency  were 
reportedly  the  most  frequent  assessment  tool  used,  followed  by  measures  of  reading 
and  writing  in  English.  Native  language  skills  are  rarely  assessed. 

There  are  concerns  with  the  quality  of  data  collected  for  reporting  requirements.  In 
fact,  grantees  as  well  as  OBEMLA  staff  were  reportedly  uncertain  about  the  purpose, 
use,  and  quality  of  data  collected.  Many  recommendations  identified  in  the  studies 
were  focused  on  the  need  to  develop  a  centralized  evaluation  and  accountability 
system  which  would  specify  to  grantees  the  exact  information  to  include  in 
evaluation  and  performance  reports.  Such  a  system  would  also  help  to  clarify  the 
reporting  requirements  and  processes. 

Implications  for  Practice.  The  research  findings  showed  that  collaboration  among 
teachers  is  one  mechanism  for  ensuring  a  more  effective  environment.  Collaboration, 
coordination  of  instructional  services  and  the  development  of  mechanisms  for  sharing 
of  information  by  teachers  are  aspects  of  services  that  can  be  promoted  at  the 
administrative  level  within  the  school. 

There  were  no  findings  in  the  research  reviewed  here  regarding  the  role  of  the 
principal.  In  fact,  the  role  of  the  principal  has  been  given  less  emphasis  recently 
compared  to  some  of  the  earlier  research  on  school  effectiveness  which  identified  the 
importance  of  a  principal's  leadership.  However,  the  principal  can  play  an  important 
role  in  shaping  a  shared  "culture"  of  support  for  LEP  students  across  all  teachers  in 
a  school.  We  know  very  little  about  principal's  beliefs  regarding  instructional 
services  for  LEP  students,  about  their  beliefs  regarding  the  responsibility  of 
mainstream  teachers  in  instruction  of  LEP  students,  or  about  their  understanding 
about  learning  processes  for  LEP  students. 

Coordination  among  services  that  are  provided  to  LEP  students  is  important  if  a 
more  integrated  view  of  instructional  services  to  LEP  students  is  taken.  Taking  a 
"contextualized"  approach,  instruction  should  be  defined  as  comprising  all  services 
received  by  a  student,  as  opposed  to  description  in  isolation  from  other  instructional 
services  of  only  the  special  LEP  services  received.  Such  a  more  contextualized, 
integrated  view  would  describe  all  instructional  services,  including  the  nature  of  the 
mainstream  instruction  received  and  the  role  of  others  in  providing  instruction. 
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Research  Questions..  The  findings  on  administrative  features  of  services  have 
indicated  the  following  as  areas  for  further  research: 


■  What  specific  steps  can  teachers  or  schools  take  to  implement  collaboration 
across  LEP  and  regular  classroom  teachers?  In  what  ways  can  principals 
facilitate  development  of  collaboration  among  staff  in  their  schools  in 
serving  LEP  students?  What  are  recommended  steps  in  implementing  and 
maintaining  such  collaboration? 

■  What  are  the  beliefs  of  principals  about  instruction  of  LEP  students,  and 
what  have  been  the  sources  of  information  provided  to  them?  What  would 
principals  like  to  know  about  LEP  students?  What  do  principals  need  to 
know  about  LEP  students? 

■  What  types  and  levels  of  interaction  are  there  among  teachers  of  primarily 
LEP  and  teachers  of  primarily  non-LEP  students?  Are  there  effective 
models  of  collaboration? 

■  What  are  model  examples  of  coordination  among  programs  at  the  SEA  and 
LEA  levels  that  serve  LEP  students?  What  are  the  outcomes  of  such 
coordination?  What  are  some  effective  mechanisms  for  promoting  this 
coordination?  What  are  suggestions  for  their  implementation? 

■  What  are  model  examples  of  coordination  among  programs  that  serve  LEP 
students  at  the  district  level?  What  are  some  effective  mechanisms  for 
promoting  thi9  coordination?  What  are  suggestions  for  their 
implementation? 


5.       Asian/Pacific-American  Findings 

Few  of  the  federally  funded  studies  provided  for  this  review  focused  specifically  on 
language  minority  limited  English  proficient  Asian /Pacific- American  (APA)  students, 
although  many  reports  included  some  data  relevant  to  these  populations.  Overall, 
the  findings  that  could  be  reported  in  this  review  were  quite  limited. 

The  one  study  with  a  specific  focus  on  the  APA  limited  English  proficient  population 
was  conducted  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands.  In  this  study,  Freese  and  Woltag  (1984, 3) 
investigated  the  characteristics  of  the  total  student  population,  the  educational 
services  offered  to  limited  English  proficient  students,  the  training  and  background 
of  instructional  staff,  the  administrative  nature  of  programs  and  services,  and  the 
social  and  economic  factors  affecting  the  provision  and  delivery  of  services.  Findings 
indicate  that  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands  represent  a  linguistically,  culturally, 
geographically,  and  politically  diverse  population.  In  some  areas,  nearly  the  entire 
student  population  speaks  English  as  a  second  language,  representing  a  variety  of 
native  language  backgrounds.  The  language  backgrounds  and  English  proficiency 
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levels  of  the  instructional  staff  are  equally  diverse.  In  elementary  grades,  the  native 
language  is  usually  used  for  instruction.  An  array  of  instructional  approaches  are 
employed  to  meet  the  needs  of  LEP  students  yet  the  limited  resources,  materials,  and 
funding  sources  affect  the  quality  of  the  services  offered  to  LEP  students. 

Six  additional  studies  included  segments  of  the  Asian /Pacific- American  population 
in  their  samples.  These  studies  frequently  linked  various  Asian  ethnic  and  language 
groups  together  within  one  group,  "Asians".  Thus,  many  of  the  characteristics  unique 
to  specific  ethnic  and  language  groups  are  masked  in  generalizations  of  the  Asian 
group. 

Overall,  the  Asian  non-English  language  background  population  was  expected  to 
increase  to  2.3  million  by  the  year  2000.  Of  this  population,  the  highest  rate  of 
growth  was  projected  for  the  Vietnamese.  Instructional  services  to  APA  language 
minority  LEP  students  differed,  as  did  parental  preferences  and  involvement  in 
schooling.  Generally,  teachers  of  native  Chinese-speaking  students  were  less  likely 
to  have  received  training  in  ESL  and  in  working  with  LEP  students  than  teachers  of 
students  from  other  native  language  backgrounds.  Parents  of  Chinese-speaking 
students  often  preferred  English  immersion  programs;  native  language  and  culture 
instruction  occurred  through  private  programs  and  discourse  in  the  home.  Parents 
of  Vietnamese-speaking  students,  however,  felt  that  the  school  should  provide  native 
language  and  culture  instruction. 

6.       Analysis  of  Methodology 

The  methodologies  of  17  research  studies  funded  by  the  federal  government  during 
1980  to  1993  were  reviewed.  These  studies  were  considered  significant  in  that  each 
sought  to  systematically  answer  major  policy  questions  about  the  education  of 
language  minority  LEP  students.  Among  these  publicly-debated  issues  was  the 
relative  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education  programs  in  improving  the  English 
language  proficiency  and  academic  achievement  of  language  minority  LEP  students. 
Additional  study  questions  were  related  to  determining  the  specific  student, 
instructional,  and  administrative  characteristics  that  achieved  positive  student 
outcomes. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  reviewed  studies  were  descriptive,  some  were 
evaluative  analyses  of  program  alternatives.  Three  main  methodological  strategies 
were  employed  within  these  17  studies:  survey,  observation^  and  case  study  research 
approaches.  The  focus  of  the  study  questions  varied,  with  seven  studies  directed  at 
the  student  level  and  six  studies  emphasizing  project  or  district-level  information 
regarding  the  education  of  language  minority  LEP  children.  The  focus  of  three 
studies  was  not  language  minority  LEP  students,  but  rather  programs  which  serve 
both  Fytglish-proficient  and  LEP  populations. 
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Overall,  the  findings  of  the  studies  presented  a  broad  perspective  on  the  education 
of  language  minority  LEP  students  and  contributed  substantially  to  the  body  of 
research  knowledge  in  this  area.  Nevertheless,  few  of  the  studies  completely  met 
their  objectives  due  to  problems  either  in  the  research  design  or  implementation. 
These  problems  were  especially  found  among  the  large-scale  studies  in  identifying 
causal  relationships  or  generalizing  findings.  Studies  with  a  less  ambitious  scope 
tended  to  produce  more  useful  findings  that  showed  a  clearer  link  between  program 
treatment  and  results. 

7.        Definition/Measurement  Issues 

Federally  funded  studies  over  the  past  thirteen  years  have  addressed  the  educational 
needs  of  the  language  minority  limited  English  proficient  population.  These  studies 
investigated  the  characteristics  of  the  student  population,  the  teaching  staff  providing 
the  services,  the  actual  programs  and  services  offered,  and  the  structural  components 
of  the  programs  and  services.  However,  the  way  in  which  the  populations  to  be 
studied  were  defined  often  differed  between  studies.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  student,  teacher  and  instructional  findings. 

Estimates  of  students  eligible  for  special  services  were  based  on  LEP  or  NELB 
populations,  depending  on  the  study.  When  LEP  students  were  identified  as  the 
population  of  interest,  the  means  by  which  these  students  were  identified  differed 
between  studies.  For  example,  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students,  local  definitions  of 
LEP  were  used;  in  other  studies,  a  standard  definition  of  LEP  was  applied.  Similarly, 
with  regard  to  teachers,  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  defined  as  teachers  of  LEP 
students  all  teachers  who  taught  academic  subjects  and  who  had  at  least  one  LEP 
student  in  their  class;  the  population  of  teachers  therefore  included  mainstream 
teachers.  Other  studies  were  focused  on  bilingual  education  and  ESL  teachers  only. 
Therefore,  comparisons  across  studies  should  be  interpreted  with  cauton,  given  the 
differences  across  studies  in  the  definitions  of  the  populations  of  intei  est. 

B.       Recommendations  for  Future  Research 

The  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA)  has  been 
concerned  with  issues  related  to  students  from  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural  backgrounds. 
The  knowledge  that  OBEMLA  has  gained  through  this  work  can  become  an  important 
resource  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  as  the  nation  struggles  to  meet  the  goals  set 
by  the  President  for  achievement  of  U.S.  students  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century. 
Diversity  is  becoming  common  in  schools  and  classrooms  and  educational  reform  efforts 
must  address  the  question  of  how  reform  efforts  should  incorporate  linguistic  and  cultural 
minority  students. 

The  future  research  agenda  related  to  limited  English  proficient  students  and  programs  that 
serve  these  students  should  therefore  take  into  account  the  fact  that  issues  related  to  LEP 
students  and  training  for  teachers  of  LEP  students  are  increasingly  issues  related  to  large 
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proportions  of  our  nation's  students  and  teachers.  Consequently,  the  direction  for  future 
research  that  has  been  indicated  by  the  research  findings  of  this  review  is  toward  a  broader 
definition  of  instructional  services  for  LEP  students: 

■  All  teachers  who  work  with  LEP  students  in  their  classrooms  are  responsible  for 
instruction  of  LEP  students  and  may  need  assistance  in  working  effectively  with  LEP 
students; 

■  The  whole  school,  including  the  principal  and  mainstream  teachers  as  well  as 
bilingual  education /ESL  teachers,  have  responsibility  for  all  students,  including  LEP 
students; 

■  Instruction  provided  to  LEP  students  is  described  not  only  in  terms  of  the  "special" 
instruction  received  by  these  students,  but  in  terms  of  all  instruction  that  a  student 
is  provided.  Thus,  this  implies  a  movement  away  from  isolated  descriptions  of 
special  LEP  services  toward  descriptions  that  include  all  instruction  in  addition  to  the 
special  bilingual  education  or  ESL  services  that  are  received  by  a  student 

■  The  instructional  environment  is  defined  in  terms  of  a  broader  context,  one  that 
includes  not  only  the  classroom,  but  also  the  whole  school. 

■  The  content  of  instruction  should  draw  on  the  experiences  and  knowledge  that  LEP 
students  bring  into  the  classroom. 

In  this  section,  we  provide  some  specific  recommendations  regarding  research  studies  based 
on  the  findings  of  this  review.  First,  however,  we  address  the  question  of  the  types  of 
methodological  approach  that  should  guide  the  design  of  future  studies. 

1.       Recommendations  Regarding  Methodology 

Based  on  our  review  of  recent  studies -and  their  methodologies,  we  have  formed  a 
number  of  conclusions  about  how  future  research  efforts  should  be  directed: 

(1)  In  general,  the  studies  should  be  more  narrowly  focused,  with  only  a  few 
research  questions  addressed  in  each  study. 

(2)  A  list  of  specific  policy-related  and /or  practice-related  research  questions 
should  be  assembled,  and  the  questions  should  be  prioritized  by  OBEMLA 
after  consultation  with  the  field.  No  research  question  should  be  included 
unless  a  clear  statement  can  be  made  about  who  will  use  the  results,  and  in 
what  ways.  The  Department  should  then  find  the  appropriate  mechanisms 
to  fund  research  projects  on  the  highest  priority  questions. 

(3)  The  nature  of  the  studies  should  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the  research 
questions.  Factors  which  would  influence  the  selection  of  specific 
methodologies  would  include  whether  the  questions  were  descriptive  or 
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analytic  in  nature,  the  types  of  persons  best  able  to  provide  the  information, 
whether  the  data  collection  involves  objective  data  or  subjective  measures,  and 
the  extent  to  which  specific  methodologies  have  successfully  addressed  similar 
questions  in  the  past. 

Our  review  suggests  that  much  more  attention  and  creativity  needs  to  be  directed 
towards  the  methods  used  for  data  collection.  For  example,  we  agree  with  Meyer 
and  Fienberg  (1992;  57.0)  that  survey  research  efforts  should  be  preceded  by  an 
exploratory  phase  involving  more  qualitative  research,  in  which  the  researchers 
observe  program  activities  and  informally  interview  potential  survey  respondents. 
Such  investigations  allow  the  researchers:  (1)  to  assess  the  potential  value  of  various 
survey  research  activities  (e.g.,  can  and  will  teachers  provide  this  information?);  (2) 
to  understand  the  issues  and  concerns  of  practitioners;  (3)  to  define  the  likely 
response  categories  for  dose-ended  survey  items;  and  (4)  to  understand  the 
meanings,  implications,  and  limitations  of  survey  responses. 

Also,  the  standard  research  methodologies  have  been  inadequate  for  addressing  a 
number  of  important  research  questions.  For  example,  in  attempting  to  provide  a 
complete  description  of  the  services  which  a-  particular  LEP  student  receives,  a 
number  of  studies  have  found  that  no  single  person  in  a  school  can  describe  a 
student's  entire  school  experience.  This  is  true  because  in  many  cases  teachers  or 
other  school  staff  have  only  a  partial  picture  for  that  student.  Case  studies  would 
appear  to  be  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  developing  more  complete  pictures,  but 
case  study  methodologies  most  typically  have  focused  on  the  classroom  or  school 
level,  rather  than  the  student  level. 

For  some  research  questions,  we  suggest  that  a  "joumalistic-style  inquiry"  may  be 
most  appropriate  for  developing  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  total  educational 
experience  of  a  student.  Journalists  are  specifically  trained:  (1)  to  focus  on  the 
personal  experiences  of  individuals;  (2)  to  provide  clear  and  concise  answers  to  the 
questions  of  who,  what,  where,  when,  and  why;  (3)  to  concentrate  on  getting  the  facts 
right,  and  to  obtain  the  needed  information  from  varied  sources  as  needed;  and  (4) 
to  verify  information  if  at  all  possible  from  at  least  two  sources.  This  type  of 
approach  would  be  particularly  suitable  for  cases  where  the  services  to  be  examined 
are  provided  by  a  range  of  individuals,  and  where  often  no  one  person  can  provide 
information  about  all  of  the  services~as  is  often  the  case  for  LEP  students. 

As  an  example,  a  study  to  identify  the  full  set  of  non-instructional  services  received 
by  individual  students  would  be  a  very  appropriate  one  for  a  "journalistic  style 
inquiry",  since  such  services  tend  in  particular  are  likely  to  be  provided  by  a  number 
of  different  persons  or  offices.  In  the  case  of  a  research  topic  such  as  this,  we  would 
envision  a  researcher  visiting  a  school  site,  prepared  with  the  names  of  individual 
students  who  would  be  the  focus  of  the  research.  The  researcher  would  ask 
questions  of  various  staff  as  needed  to  identify  formal  and  informal  areas  of  non- 
instructional  services  provided,  follow-up  on  leads  mentioned,  obtain  confirming 
information,  etc. 
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A  journalistic-style  inquiry  could  be  combined  with  more  traditional  methods 
through  the  use  of  standardized  reporting  sheets,  which  can  then  be  summarized 
across  observations.  Journalistic-influenced  approaches  would  appear  to  be 
particularly  useful  for  questions  in  which  no  single  respondent  or  source  can  provide 
complete  information,  or  in  which  respondents  do  not  readily  want  to  provide 
information  or  admit  to  unpopular  beliefs  or  ideas.  Journalistic-style  inquiry  could 
answer  questions  about  a  small  but  random  sample  of  LEP  students  at  a  school,  and 
the  results  across  a  random  sample  of  schools  could  provide  conclusions  on  a 
national  basis. 

In  addition,  we  suggest  that  the  use  of  interviews  with  LEP  students  or  with  former 
LEP  students  may  be  valuable  and  provide  important  information  on  services  that 
cannot  be  validly  obtained  through  other  sources.  The  use  of  interviews  with 
students  to  obtain  information  on  services  and  other  issues  would  very  likely  be  most 
productive  at  the  middle  and  high  school  grade  levels  (or  with  students  who  are 
older  but  have  graduated  or  left  school).  Using  the  same  example  of  a  study  on  non- 
instructional  services,  the  best  source  of  information  on  what  services  have  been 
received  by  a  student  would  very  likely  be  the  student  him/herself,  given  that  many 
different  persons  may  have  functioned  as  liaisons  with  services. 

2.       Suggested  Research  Studies 

The  literature  review  has  identified  certain  research  questions  that  should  be 
addressed  in  the  future  related  to  each  of  the  four  categories  of  findings  (student, 
teacher,  instructional,  administrative).  Below  we  present  descriptions  of  several 
studies  which  have  been  suggested  by  the  research  findings.  These  studies  are 
primarily  descriptive  in  nature;  in  these  areas  we  believe  that  we  need  to  learn  more 
prior  to  designing  analytic  studies  comparing  specific  components  or  approaches. 
In  listing  these  studies  we  have  attempted  to  outline  research  approaches  and  to 
justify  the  purposes,  rationale,  and  policy-related  uses  of  the  findings  to  be 
developed. 
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STUDY  1:     A  descriptive  study  of  the  services  provided  to  low-literacy  middle  and  high 
school  students 


To  describe  the  nature  of  instructional  services  provided  to  students 
who  enter  middle  and  high-school  grades  with  very  limited  or  no 
literacy  skills  in  their  native  language. 

Many  schools  and  districts  are  facing  large  numbers  of  older  students 
who  enter  without  the  level  of  literacy  skills  in  their  native  language 
that  would  be  expected  for  a  student  of  their  age.  Without  a  basis  of 
literacy  knowledge  in  even  their  first  language,  these  students  present 
very  special  needs  to  educators.  Given  the  older  age  of  these  students, 
there  is  also  the  issue  of  graduation  requirements.  More  information 
needs  to  be  obtained  about  the  nature  of  the  problem  and  about  how 
districts  and  schools  are  providing  for  these  students.  Only  after 
particular  models  have  been  identified,  and  a  consistent  rubric  for 
describing  the  student  populations,  can  a  follow-up  analytic  study 
comparing  different  approaches  be  designed. 

Research  Questions:  What  are  the  goals  of  instruction  for  low-literacy  middle  and  high- 
school  students?  What  types  of  instructional  services  are  received  by 
low-literacy  middle  and  high-school  students?  Do  students  receive 
vocational  or  job-skills  training?  What  academic  content  area 
instruction  do  they  receive? 

Methodology:         Case  studies  of  highly-impacted  districts  would  be  carried  out.  A 

journalistic  inquiry  approach  would  be  used  to  identify  the  sets  of 
services  received  by  individual  students  at  each  site.  Again,  as  in  the 
prior  study,  the  sample  of  districts  would  be  identified  based  on  a 
national  database;  both  middle  and  secondary  schools  would  be 
included.  An  initial  sample  of  10-15  highly  impacted  districts  would 
be  visited  where  both  middle  and  secondary  schools  with  low-literacy 
recently  arrived  students  would  be  available,  and  a  sample  of  students 
would  be  included  within  each. 

Policy  Implications:  The  description  of  a  variety  of  models  for  working  with  low-literacy 

middle  and  high  school  students  can  be  used  to  inform  districts 
nationwide  about  approaches  that  they  can  try  in  working  with  these 
students.  As  needed,  specific  materials  to  support  selected  approaches 
can  be  developed,  and  where  necessary,  involvement  of  districts  and 
SEAs  in  issues  surrounding  graduation  requirements  for  these  students 
could  be  clarified. 


Objective: 


Rationale: 
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STUDY  2:  A  descriptive  study  of  non-instructional  services  provided  to  LEF  students 


Objective:  To  describe  the  informal  and  formal  non-instructional  services 

provided  to  LEP  students  at  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school 
levels. 

Rationale:  Given  that  many  LEP  students  come  from  low-income  families,  they 

are  likely  to  be  in  need  of  many  services  to  address  non-instructional 
needs  such  as  food,  health  care  assistance,  counseling,  etc.  These  may 
be  important  aspects  of  effective  programs;  but  none  of  the  studies 
included  in  this  review  addressed  non-instructional  services. 

Research  Questions:   What  non-instructional  services  are  provided?   What  formal  and 

informal  mechanisms  are  used  to  provide  these?  What  student 
background  characterise  *  are  linked  with  need  for  non-instructional 
services?  Typically,  for  what  period  of  time  or  number  of  episodes 
does  the  LEP  student's  family  utilize  these  non-instructional  services? 
Do  teachers  play  a  role  in  linking  families  with  social  services  when 
needed? 

Methodology:         A  national  study  would  be  carried  out,  with  students  selected  based  on 

an  analysis  of  a  national  sample  of  schools  and  students.  A  sample  of 
about  30  schools  would  be  selected,  with  about  five  students  identified 
at  each  school.  Researchers  would  visit  the  schools  to  obtain 
information  on  the  five  students'  receipt  of  non-instructional  services. 
At  the  middle  and  high-school  level,  students  themselves  would  be 
interviewed  for  information  on  non-instructional  services  received. 

Policy  Implications:  Findings  would  identify  the  level  of  importance  of  non-instructional 

services  to  LEP  students  and  their  families  and  would  indicate  the 
extent  to  which  such  services  were  critical  to  the  student's  ability  to 
fully  participate  in  school.  Based  on  the  findings  of  types  of  services 
provided  and  the  formal  and  informal  mechanisms  through  which  they 
are  provided,  specific  assistance  and/ or  guidelines  could  be  provided 
to  schools  and  districts  regarding  the  provision  of  non-instructional 
services.  For  example,  it  may  be  found  that  teachers  are  frequent 
sources  of  informal  assistance  but  they  usually  do  not  have  knowledge 
of  the  social  services  available  or  have  any  contacts  they  can  go  to  for 
assistance.  If  so,  development  of  training  for  teachers  and  information 
packets  that  they  can  use  to  resolve  non-instructional  service  needs  of 
their  students'  families  could  be  developed  and  provided. 
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STUDY  3:     A  study  of  the  beliefs  of  parents  of  LEP  students  regarding  their  role  in 
their  children's  education  and  in  the  school 


To  describe  the  nature  of  beliefs  held  by  parents  of  LEP  students  from 
differnet  cultural  backgrounds  regarding  what  they  feel  their  role  in  education 
should  be. 

Parent  involvement  is  considered  an  important  component  and  valuable  asset 
to  an  instructional  program.  Research  suggests  that  home  and  community 
involvement  bring  important  "funds  of  knowledge"  to  the  educational  process, 
and  students  see  their  parents  value  education  through  involvement. 
However,  many  programs  find  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  and  obtain 
involvement  of  parents  of  LEP  students.  There  may  be  many  different  reasons 
for  their  lack  of  involvement;  one  very  important  one  would  be  their  beliefs 
regarding  what  their  role  should  be.  This  is  expected  to  vary  from  culture  to 
culture. 

Research  Questions:  What  different  beliefs  do  parents  of  LEP  students  hold  regarding 

participation /involvement?  What  are  parents'  goals  when  they  do  become 
involved  in  some  way?  What  prompts  some  families  to  become  involved 
while  others  do  not? 

Methodologv:Information  on  parents'  beliefs  would  be  obtained  through  focused  interviews 
carried  out  in  at  least  three  different  locations  per  language  group  to  obtain 
a  range  of  parent  educational  levels  and  income  levels.  Interviews  would  be 
carried  out  with  a  purposive  sample  of  students  from  different 
linguistic /cultural  groups:  Spanish,  Chinese,  Vietnamese,  Hmong,  Russian, 
and  Navajo  parents  by  native  speakers  of  the  language.  Sites  would  be 
identified  based  on  schools  with  parent  involvement  activities  and  with 
speakers  of  the  identified  language  groups,  through  use  of  a  national  sampie. 

Policy  Implications:  With  information  on  parents'  beliefs  about  their  roles,  schools  and 
districts  will  be  able  to  use  the  information  to  design  better  involvement 
programs  that  will  take  the  differing  viewpoints  into  consideration.  In 
addition,  districts  and  schools  will  better  understand  how  parents  who  are 
less  likely  to  come  to  the  school  might  be  given  further  assistance  in 
understanding  what  they  can  do  as  parents  to  help  their  children  succeed, 
based  on  the  findings  of  the  study. 


Objective; 


Rationale: 
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STUDY  4: 


A  study  of  mainstream  classroom  teachers'  beliefs  regarding  instruction  of 
LEP  students 


To  describe  the  beliefs  held  by  mainstream  teachers  who  have  LEP  students 
in  their  classes  regarding  the  instruction  of  LEP  students.  The  objective  will 
be  to  understand  the  underlying  theory  of  learning  of  the  teachers,  the  types 
of  activities  they  use  with  LEP  students  in  their  classes,  and  the  degree  to 
which  LEP  students'  activities  are  related  to  the  activities  of  other  students  in 
the  class. 

Often,  the  description  of  instructional  services  provided  to  LEP  students  is 
focused  on  the  Bilingual  or  ESL  component.  However,  research  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  whole  context  of  instruction  and  thus, 
certainly,  the  whole  instructional  experience  received  by  a  student  is 
important.  If  mainstream  teachers  provide  much  of  LEP  students'  instruction, 
as  is  the  case  for  programs  using  pull-out  models  of  services,  a  major 
component  of  services  will  be  the  instruction  received  by  the  LEP  student 
within  the  regular  class.  Mainstream  teacher's  beliefs  regarding  LEP  student 
instruction  will  be  important  to  understand  as  a  basis  for  defining  further 
training  need  and  need  for  additional  resources. 

Research  Questions:  What  are  mainstream  teachers'  beliefs  regarding  the  types  of 
learning  activities  that  are  most  effective  for  LEP  students  in  their  classes?  To 
what  extent  do  mainstream  teachers  believe  that  LEP  students  in  their  class 
can  become  involved  in  the  same  instructional  activities  with  non-LEP 
students?  What  types  of  materials  do  mainstream  teachers  believe  are  most 
effective  for  the  LEP  students  in  their  classes? 

Methodology:  These  types  of  data  would  best  be  obtained  through  a  case  study  approach 
that  would  include  intensive  interviews  with  teachers,  classroom  observation, 
and  review  of  materials. 

Policy  Implications:  Based  on  information  regarding  mainstream  teachers'  beliefs,  school 
and  district  personnel  will  be  able  to  provide  mainstream  teachers  with 
materials  that  they  will  find  useful  In  addition,  information  derived  from  this 
research  would  be  useful  to  principals  and  other  administrators  who  are 
attempting  to  build  a  more  comprehensive  environment  of  support  for  LEP 
students  in  their  schools.  Based  on  the  findings,  it  will  be  possible  to  identify 
means  of  addressing  mainstream  teachers'  concerns,  and  of  providing 
information  to  answer  their  concerns. 


Objective: 


Rationale: 
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STUDY  5: 


A  descriptive  study  of  principals'  beliefs  regarding  instructional  services  for 
elementary,  middle  and  high  school  students 


To  describe  the  beliefs  and  understandings  on  the  part  of  principals  at  the 
elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  levels,  regarding  the  instruction  for  LEP 
students,  and  to  describe  principals'  beliefs  regarding  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  mainstream  teachers  in  providing  instruction  to  their  LEP 
students. 

The  emphasis  on  the  whole  school  context  for  instruction  implies  that  the  role 
of  the  principal  is  an  important  one  in  facilitating  coordination  and 
collaboration  among  instructional  staff,  in  developing  a  school-wide  support 
for  LEP  students,  and  in  providing  support  to  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  reach 
out  to  the  community  resources.  Efforts  to  promote  the  development  of 
school-wide  support  for  LEP  students  will  need  to  involve  working  with 
principals.  However,  as  the  research  has  shown,  the  beliefs  held  by  persons 
regarding  instruction  and  the  learning  process  play  an  important  role  in  the 
extent  to  which  new  behaviors  and  approaches  will  be  accepted  and 
implemented. 

Research  Questions:  What  are  the  beliefs  of  principals  about  instruction  of  LEP  students, 
and  what  have  been  the  sources  of  information  provided  to  them?  What 
would  principals  like  to  know  about  LEP  students?  What  do  principals  need 
to  know  about  LEP  students  to  assist  them  in  building  school  support  for  LEP 
students? 

Methodology:  The  use  of  in-person  interviews  with  principals  at  a  sample  of  elementary, 
middle,  and  high  schools,  selected  to  include  schools  with  large  numbers  of 
LEP  students  as  well  as  schools  with  small  numbers  of  LEP  students.  The 
information  gained  through  thfe  interviews  would  then  be  used  to  structure 
survey  items  for  a  broader  survey  of  principals'  beliefs  regarding  instruction 
of  LEP  students. 

Policy  Implications:  The  findings  obtained  would  be  used  to  provide  principals  and  districts 
with  guidance  and  information  that  would  address  the  informational  needs 
of  principals  related  to  LEP  students  and  their  instruction,  that  would  address 
concerns  regarding  LEP  students  identified  in  the  interview  data,  and  that 
would  offer  suggestions  to  principals  for  building  support  for  LEP  students 
in  their  school. 


Objective: 


Rationale: 
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STUDY  6: 


Study  of  mainstream  classroom  teachers'  use  of  peer  pairing  within  their 
classes. 


Objective:  To  identify  and  describe  one  strategy  that  mainstream  classroom  teachers 
apparently  use  for  working  with  LEP  students  in  their  classes. 

Rationale:  Mainstream  classroom  teacher's  strategies  for  working  with  LEP  students  have 
not  been  described.  However,  the  use  of  peer  pairing  or  peer  tutoring  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  strategy  by  many  mainstream  teachers.  Peer  tutoring  in 
other  instances  has  been  found  to  be  an  effective  means  of  assisting  students. 
However,  we  do  not  know  how  mainstream  teachers  utilize  peer  pairing, 
what  language  use  restrictions  they  place,  if  any,  what  types  of  pairs  they 
create,  etc. 

Research  Questions:  To  what  extent  do  mainstream  teachers  use  peer-pairing  of  LEP 

students  in  their  classes?  How  do  they  utilize  the  peer  pair?  How  are 
students  paired?  How  is  the  work  carried  out  by  the  pair  related  to  the  work 
carried  out  by  others  in  the  class?  How  effective  do  teachers  believe  peer- 
pairing  is?  In  what  way  do  they  see  peer-pairing  assisting  the  students? 

Methodology;  The  first  phase  would  involve  case  studies  of  approximately  five  sites  where 
use  of  peer-pairing  was  reported  by  teachers.  The  case  study  research  would 
involve  focused  interviews  with  teachers  regarding  their  use  of  peer-pairing 
in  the  classroom.  Based  on  the  findings  of  the  case  studies,  survey  items 
would  be  developed  for  a  national  survey  on  the  use  of  peer-pairing  by 
mainstream  teachers  who  teach  LEP  students. 

Policy  Implications:  Based  on  the  findings,  schools  would  be  able  to  provide  guidance  to 
teachers  regarding  their  use  of  pairing,  offering  suggested  ways  to  pair 
students,  problems  that  might  arise,  how  to  structure  the  activities  of  the  pair, 
etc. 
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STUDY  7: 


Study  of  mainstream  classroom  teachers'  use  of  aides  in  work  with  LEP 
students. 


Objective:  To  identify  and  describe  the  use  of  aides  by  mainstream  teachers  who  teach 
LEP  students  in  their  classes. 

Rationale:  Mainstream  classroom  teacher's  strategies  for  working  with  LEP  students  have 
not  been  described.  However,  many  mainstream  teachers  have  aides  placed 
in  their  classes.  Some  of  these  aides  may  have  language  skills  in  the  native 
language  of  the  LEP  student;  although  not  all  will.  Often  the  only  service 
received  by  a  student  within  smaller  districts  will  be  the  part-time  services  of 
a  bilingual  aide  in  the  class.  We  do  not  know  how  teachers  use  these  aides. 

Research  Questions:  How  do  mainstream  teachers  of  LEP  students  utilize  bilingual  aides 
placed  in  their  classes?  How  do  mainstream  teachers  of  LEP  students  use 
monolingual  English-speaking  aides?  What  types  of  support  activities  of  the 
aide  are  viewed  as  most  helpful  to  the  teacher's  ability  to  work  with  the  LEP 
students? 

Methodology:  As  for  the  research  on  teacher  use  of  peer-pairing,  case  study  research 
involving  interviews  and  observation  would  be  carried  out  initially.  A  survey 
instrument  would  then  be  developed  based  on  the  findings  of  the  case  studies. 

Policy  Implications:  Based  on  the  findings,  schools  would  be  able  to  provide  guidance  to 
teachers  regarding  their  use  of  aides  and /or  would  be  able  to  better 
development  training  and  materials  to  assist  mainstream  teachers  who  teach 
LEP  students. 
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APPENDIX  B: 


Summary  of  Studies: 
Chronological  Listing 


APPENDIX  B 


This  Appendix  provides  draft  summaries  of  each  study,  including  basic  reference 
information,  research  objectives  and  methodology,  a  summary  of  the  study  approach 
and  findings,  and  any  recommendations  or  caveats /limitations  noted  in  the  study. 
The  following  explain  abbreviations  used  in  this  appendix: 

"APA"  indicates  whether  reports  include  any  findings  related  to  Asian/ Pacific 
American  populations:  Y  =  Yes;  N  -  No. 

"Findings"  indicates  study  findings  identified  by  the  following  categories:  S  = 
Student;  T  =  Teacher;  I  =  Instruction;  and  A  =  Administrative. 
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1.0  STUDY: 


BILINGUAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  FEATURES  PLANNING  STUDY 


1.1 


TITLE: 


Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Planning  Study:  Working  Definitions  of  Terms  for  the 
Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study  (Planning  Paper  1) 


AUTHOR:  Nieves-Squires,  Sarah;  Goodrich,  Robert  L. 

YEAR:   1980  CONTRACT*  NIE400-79-0071 

ORGANIZATION:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 


APA:  N 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


FINDINGS:   T,  A 


The  objectives  were  to  develop  full  working  definitions  for  the  terms  "bilingual  education", 
"consequences  for  children",  "instructional  features",  "significant",  and  "model".  The  actual 
working  definitions  used  for  the  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Planning  Study  (BDFS)  were 
selected  from  the  alternatives  presented  in  this  paper. 

Two  to  three  alternative  meanings  of  each  of  the  five  terms  to  be  defined  were  discussed,  as 
well  as  the  implications  for  the  design  of  the  instructional  dimensions  of  the  study. 

This  is  a  discussion  of  working  definitions  of  terms  for  use  in  the  Bilingual  Instructional 
Features  Study  (BEFS).  The  terms  discussed  are  "bilingual  education',  "consequences  for 
children',  "instructional  features",  "significant",  and  "model".  Alternative  definitions  and  the 
implications  of  each  for  the  study  design  are  presented. 
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TITLE:  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Planning  Study:  A  Bibliography  of  Significant  Features  in 

Bilingual  Education  Programs  (Planning  Paper  2) 

AUTHOR:  Nieves-Squires,  Sarah;  Bodinger-DeUriarte,  Cristina;  Goodrich/  Robert;  Barberena,  Celia; 

Gomez,  Ruth;  Grun,  L.C.;  Lewis,  C.J.;  Salinas,  E.;Trevino-Martinez,  R. 

YEAR:  1980  CONTRACT*:  NIE400-79-0071 

ORGANIZATION:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  identify  what  is  already  known  about  the  significant 
instructional  features  of  bilingual  education  programs,  including  costs.  The  results  of  this 
report  were  used  in  the  planning  of  the  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Planning  Study 
(BDFS). 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methodology  included  a  literature  review  which  surveyed  traditional  (e.g.  dissertations, 
books,  articles)  and  "nontraditional"  sources  (handbooks,  sourcebooks,  pamphlets).  A  content 
analysis  of  the  materials  was  then  conducted. 

SUMMARY: 

This  document,  the  second  in  a  series  of  reports,  presents  an  annotated  bibliography  of 
papers,  articles,  pamphlets  and  books  relating  to  instructional  features  of  bilingual  education. 
The  bibliography  has  been  classified  on  the  basis  of  a  content  analysis  of  the  sources 
surveyed. 
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TITLE: 


Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Planning  Study:  Planning  Factors  for  Studies  of  Bilingual 
Instructional  Features  (Planning  Paper  3) 


AUTHOR: 


Goodrich,  Robert  L.;  Leinhardt,  Gaea;  Cervenka,  Edward;  Llanes,  Jose;  Carrasco,  Robert 


YEAR:  1980 


CONTRACT  #:  NIE40O-79-O071 


ORGANIZATION:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 


APA:  N 


FINDINGS:    T,  A,  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  identify  and  discuss  factors  that  should  be  considered  in 
planning  bilingual  education  instructional  features  studies,  to  raise  questions  as  to  what 
should  be  studied  and  what  specific  research  questions  might  be  addressed,  and  to  discuss 
the  design  considerations  which  arise  from  those  questions. 

The  methodology  included  a  survey  of  existing  research  methodologies  and  conversations 
with  other. researchers.  The  research  factors  that  were  considered  included  sample  design 
(e.g.,  stratification,  site  selection,  sample  size  and  statistical  power,  sampling  method)  analytic 
studies  (e.g.,  qualitative  and  quantitative  paradigms,  cultural/linguistic  groups,  linguistic 
proficiency,  comparison  groups,  contextual  effects,  generalizability  etc.);  measurement  issues 
(e.g.,  measurement  techniques,  measures  of-  language  proficiency  and  dominance);  and 
management;  organization;  and  phasing  issues. 

This  report  is  the  third  in  a  series  designed  to  assist  in  the  planning  of  new  research  studies 
of  instructional  features  of  bilingual  education.  The  intent  of  the  report  was  to  identify  and 
discuss  research  design  issues  that  should  be  considered  in  the  planning  of  large  and  small 
scale  studies. 
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TITLE: 


Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Planning  Study:  Feasibility  and  Credibility  of  Bilingual 
Features  Instructional  Study  Plans:  Field  Verification  (Planning  Paper  5) 


AUTHOR:  Goodrich,  Robert;  Nieves-Squires,  Sarah;  Bodinger-DeUriarte,  Christina 

YEAR:   1980  CONTRACT*  NIE400-79-0071 

ORGANIZATION:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:   T,  A,  I 


OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 


The  objectives  of  this  report  were  to  assess  the  feasibility  and  credibility  of  the  proposed 
Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study  (BEFS). 

The  appropriateness  of  the  study  design  was  evaluated  through  a  field  verification  process 
conducted  in  five  sites:  Los  Angeles,  New  York  City,  Miami,  Rough  Rock,  AZ,  and  Oakland, 
CA.  Respondents  were  LEA  and  SEA  personnel,  school  personnel,  community  people,  and 
parents.  123  open  ended  interviews  were  conducted  by  local  teams  over  a  two  week  span 
during  February,  1980.  Responses  were  content-analyzed  and  tallies  were  prepared.  A  report 
prepared  from  these  tallies  included  a  description  of  the  design  and  implementation  of  field 
verification,  synthesis  of  responses,  and  implications  of  findings. 


SUMMARY: 


This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  123  interviews  conducted  in  five  sites  across  the  nation. 
The  purpose  of  the  investigation  was  to  verify  the  credibility  and  acceptability  of  a  set  of 
working  definition  of  terms  and  of  various  research  designs  previously  considered  (see 
Planning  Papers  1  and  3  respectively).  Most  practitioners  considered  the  definition  of 
bilingual  education  to  be  closely  tied  to  the  role  of  two  languages  in  the  instruction  of 
language  minority  LEP  children.  All  respondents  cited  positive  short  and  long-term 
consequences  of  bilingual  education,  including  better  attendance,  economic  success,  and 
improved  social  relation.  A  few  reported  negative  consequences,  such  as  isolation  from  the 
mainstream.  A  number  of  features  were  regarded  as  significant  for  bilingual  education.  The 
three  features  emphasized  by  teachers  and  principals  across  he  5  sites  were  the  teaching  of 
ESL,  maintenance,  and  teacher  qualification. 
CAVE  ATS  /  LIMIT  ATIONS: 

It  was  recommended  that  eight  sites  (one  from  each  language/geographical  stratum)  be 
selected  for  the  proposed  study.  No  more  than  two  full-time,  on-site  staff  should  be  hired 
for  each  site. 
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STUDY: 


CASE  STUDIES  OF  DELIVERY  AND  COST  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


TITLE:  Case  Studies  of  Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

AUTHOR:  Carpenter-Huffman,  Polly;  Samulon,  Marta 

YEAR:  1981  CONTRACT  #:    Rand  N-1684-ED 

ORGANIZATION:  Rand 

APA:  Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  estimate  cost  to  the  nation's  economy  of  regulations 
proposed  in  August,  1980,  for  bilingual  programs.  More  specifically,  the  study  focused  on 
three  questions  fundamental  to  federal  policy  in  bilingual  education:  How  does  provision  of 
bilingual  education  vary  among  LEAs;  why  do  these  variations  arise;  how  do  these  variations 
affect  cost. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodology  included  selection  of  six  LEA's  that  varied  in  size,  program  type,  and  LEP 
enrollments,  in  the  Western  United  States  (to  save  travel),  and  that  had  fairly  well-established 
bilingual  programs.  Researchers  conducted  structured  interviews  with  superintendents, 
bilingual  program  directors,  budget  directors,  school  principals,  teachers,  and  aides  in  a 
random  selection  of  60  schools  and  about  150  teachers  from  lists  provided  by  staff  of  bilingual 
programs.  Programs  in  sample  sites  served  speakers  of  Spanish,  Asian-Pacific,  and  Russian 
languages.  Descriptive  analyses  were  conducted  of  service  delivery  models  and  related  costs. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  presented  empirically  based  estimates  of  the  added  cost  of  bilingual  education  in 
six  school  districts  located  in  the  Western  U.S..  Based  on  case  studies  of  60  schools,  the  report 
presents  findings  and  problems  related  to  the  identification  and  assessment  of  language 
minority,  limited  English  proficient  students,  bilingual  and  ESL  programs  and  staffing,  and 
funding  of  these  programs.  New  methods  derived  from  economic  principles  were  used  for 
computing  added  cost.  At  the  sample  sites,  the  total  added  cost  of  bilingual  programs  ranged 
from  $200  to  $700  per  pupil.  Between  50%  to  70%  of  the  added  cost  was  accounted  for  by 
the  added  cost  of  instruction,  and  it  depended  strongly  on  the  mode  of  delivery.  Delivery 
procedures,  in  turn,  depended  on  Local  Education  Agency  (LEA)  policy,  numbers  of  LEP 
students,  their  primary  languages,  availability  of  staff,  and  enrollment  trends.  More  data  is 
needed  to  estimate  the  cost  of  bilingual  programs  nationwide. 

1  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

In  computing  added  cost,  the  researchers  recommended  spreading  added  cost  over  all 
students  in  the  classroom,  not  just  the  LEP  students.  Added  cost  should  be  estimated  in  five 
steps:  estimate  the  total  cost  of  education  including  the  bilingual  program  for  LEP  and 
non-LEP  students  taken  together;  divide  the  total  cost  by  the  sum  of  LEP  and  non-LEP 
students  to  get  the  cost  per  student;  estimate  the  total  cost  of  education  for  the  same  number 
of  students  without  the  bilingual  program  (baseline  cost);  divide  the  baseline  cost  by  the 
number  of  students;  subtract  the  cost-per-student  (step  4)  from  the  cost-per-student  (step  2) 
However,  in  the  absence  of  a  bonafide  baseline  cost,  the  procedure  must  be  modified. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Due  to  time  and  resource  constraints  the  study  did  not  use  a  nationally  representative  sample 
of  the  nation's  bilingual  programs,  and  it  did  not  take  full  advantage  of  early  study  findings 
as  the  study  progressed.  There  was  no  time  to  collect  and  analyze  all  potentially  useful  data 
in  the  larger  LEAs.  There  was  no  bonafide  baseline  cost. 
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STUDY:  A    COMPARISON    OF    THE    EFFECTS   OF    LANGUAGE    BACKGROUND  AND 

SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  ON  ACHIEVEMENT  AMONG  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 

TITLE:  A  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  Language  Background  and  Socioeconomic  Status  on 

Achievement  Among  Elementary  School  Student  (Draft  Final  Report) 

AUTHOR:  Rosenthal,  Alvin;  Milne,  Ann;  Ginsburg,  Alan;  Baker,  Keith 

YEAR:   1981  CONTRACT*  300-75-0332 

ORGANIZATION:  AUI  Policy  Research 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S,I 


OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 

SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  compare  the  relative  effects  of  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  variables  and 
home  language  variables  on  achievement  level  and  learning. 

The  methodology  involved  an  analysis  of  data  collected  for  the  Sustaining  Effects  Study  (SES). 
From  the  national  SES  sample,  15,000  students  were  selected  for  the  sample.  A  regression 
analysis  was  done  separately  for  math  and  reading  for  each  grade  based  on  achievement  level 
and  school-year  learning. 


This  study  compares  the  relative  effects  of  socio-economic  status  variables  and  home  language 
variables  on  achievement  level  and  school  learning  or  achievement  change.  Results  in  this 
draft  final  report  indicate  that  socio-economic  status  had  a  much  greater  effect  than  home 
language  background  on  educational  achievement  In  addition,  differences  in  achievement 
level  between  low  and  high  socio-economic  status  students  was  found  to  be  much  greater 
than  the  differences  between  English  and  non-English  students.  Thus,  screening  the  home 
language  background  to  identify  students  for  services  will  produce  little  ultimate  benefit. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  study  measured  the  effects  of  home  language  background  on  achievement,  but  did  not 
investigate  the  relationship  of  the  child's  own  language  skills  to  achievement,  which  may  find 
different  results. 
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STUDY: 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION:  A  REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


TITLE:  Effectiveness  of  Bilingual  Education:  A  Review  of  the  Literature  (Final  Draft  Report) 

AUTHOR:  Baker,  Keith;  de  Kanter,  Adriana 

YEAR:  1981  CONTRACT  #:    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Office  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation  (Department  of  Education) 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  review  the  language-minority  research  literature  in  relation  to  two 
questions:  (1)  does  transitional  bilingual  education  lead  to  better  performance  in  English,  and 
(2)  does  transitional  bilingual  education  lead  to  better  performance  in  nonlanguage  subject 
areas. 

METHODOLOGY: 

An  initial  examination  of  more  than  300  documents  concerning  bilingual  education  was 
carried  out.  Studies  were  included  in  the  final  review  if  they  were  true  experiments  with 
random  assignment  to  treatment  and  control  group  or  studies  with  non-random  assignment 
which  controlled  for  initial  differences.  Only  28  studies  met  the  established  criteria.  Findings 
from  these  studies  were  organized  by  the  comparisons  they  examined  and  aggregated  by 
result  (positive,  negative,  no  difference). 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  explores  the  effectiveness  of  transitional  bilingual  education  based  on  a  review 
of  the  relevant  research  literature.  Based  on  the  review  findings,  the  authors  concluded  that 
there  is  no  firm  empirical  evidence  supporting  the  effectiveness  of  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  programs.  They  recommended  that  federal  policy  be  flexible  and  allow  schools 
to  develop  instructional  programs  which  fit  their  needs. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Several  recommendations  resulted  from  this  review:  1.  The  federal  government  should  not 
place  exclusive  reliance  on  Transitional  Bilingual  Education;  2.  Federal  policy  should  be 
flexible  and  allow  school  sites  to  develop  instructional  programs  that  suit  them  and  their 
students.  3.  Structured  immersion  demonstration  programs  should  be  funded  and 
systematically  evaluated;  4.  Improved  bilingual  research  and  program  evaluations  are  needed. 
The  authors  also  suggested  broadening  the  research  agenda  to  include  a)  an  examination  of 
how  language  minority  children's  language  deficiencies  differ  in  their  home  language  and 
English;  b)  an  examination  of  the  effectiveness  of  alternative  instructional  approaches  and 
how  they  meet  the  needs  of  different  types  of  language  minority  children;  c)  a  re-examination 
of  the  theory  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education;  d)  a  formulation  of  structured  immersion 
curricula;  e)  an  examination  of  the  methods  used  in  English  as  a  second  language  instruction; 
and  an  examination  of  the  qualifications  and  degree  of  fluency  of  bilingual  education  teachers. 
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STUDY: 


ADDRESSING  THE  NEEDS  OF  LANGUAGE-MINORITY  CHILDREN:  ISSUES  FOR 
FEDERAL  POLICY 


TITLE:  Addressing  the  Needs  of  Language-Minority  Children:  Issues  for  Federal  Policy  (Final  Draft) 

AUTHOR:  Birman,  Beatrice  F.;  Ginsburg,  Alan 

YEAR:  1981  CONTRACT*:    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Office  of  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation  (Department  of  Education) 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S,A,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  present  an  overview  of  issues  raised  by  papers  commissioned  by  the 
Office  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation  (OPBE)  or  written  by  its  staff  members. 

Six  studies  in  critical  policy  areas  were  examined  in  order  to  provide  evidence  on  which  to 
base  a  re-examination  of  the  Federal  policies  to  provide  bilingual  education  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  approaches. 


This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  issues  raised  by  six  papers  commissioned  by  the  Office  of 
Planning,  Budget,  &  Evaluation  (OPBE),  as  well  as  other  recent  research.  These  studies 
examined  critical  policy  areas  in  order  to  provide  support  and  evidence  for  a  re-examination 
of  Federal  policies.  Overall,  the  research  emphasizes  the  need  to  assess  adequately  the 
student's  home  language  proficiency,  and  to  explore  alternative  approaches  to  transitional 
bilingual  education. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  problems  of  language  minority  children  are  too  complex  to  have  one  nationally  mandated 
instructional  approach.  Transitional  bilingual  education  should  not  be  the  sole  approach 
encouraged  by  federal  policy.  States  and  school  districts  should  have  greater  discretion  to 
decide  the  type  of  special  program  most  appropriate  for  them.  The  need  exists  for  improved 
bilingual  research  and  program  evaluations. 
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6.0  STUDY: 


CHILDREN'S  ENGLISH  AND  SERVICES  STUDY 


TITLE:  Children's  English  and  Services  Study:  Educational  Needs  Assessment  for  Language  Minority 

Children  With  Limited  English  Proficiency 

AUTHOR:  O'Malley,  J.  Michael 

YEAR:  1982  CONTRACT*    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  InterAmerica  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:   S,  A,  I 


OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 


The  objectives  of  this  report  were  to  assess  the  educational  needs  of  children  with  limited 
English  proficiency  and  to  improve  the  instructional  services  provided  to  them. 

The  methodology  included  an  external  review  group  composed  of  30  staff  representatives 
who  established  criteria  to  define  limited  English  proficiency  among  language  minorities  and 
developed  specifications  to  collect  information  on  school  services  to  language  minority 
students.  A  test  was  specifically  designed  to  determine  LEP  status  and  was  given  to  children 
within  households  that  were  interviewed  (household  survey).  Questionnaires  were  given  to 
schools  to  identify  educational  needs  (through  the  pupil  survey).  The  sample  was  drawn  to 
provide  representative  numbers  of  children  in  California,  Texas,  New  York  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country.  The  student  response  rate  in  Texas  was  10  percent  and  thus  Texas 
was  dropped  from  the  analysis.  The  California  student  response  rate  was  also  low  but 
sufficient  for  inclusion  in  the  national  analysis.  No  state  analysis  is  reported. 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  the  report  was  to  determine  the  educational  needs  of  LEP  children  and  the 
special  services  provided  to  them.  Additionally,  the  study  provided  estimates  of  the  numbers 
of  LEP  children  speaking  Spanish  as  a  native  language  and  aggregates  of  all  other  language 
minorities.  The  results,  based  on  information  on  a  sample  of  about  1,000  language  minority 
LEPs,  show  that  about  one-third  (34%)  of  limited  English  proficient  children  5-14  years  of  age 
receive  special  instruction,  including  ESL  and  bilingual  education.  The  evidence  suggests  that 
Federal-  and  State-supported  bilingual  education  programs  do  not  focus  on  maintaining  the 
children's  native  language.  For  example,  the  percentage  of  LEP  children  receiving  bilingual 
instruction  decreased  from  grades  K-6  (54%)  to  grades  7-9  (17%). 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  overall  response  rate  on  the  pupil  survey  was  low  (67%).  School-based  identification 
assessment  policies  and  procedures  differed  from  that  used  in  this  study  (i.e.,  from  the  test 
specifically  designed  for  determining  LEP  status).  These  factors,  along  with  the  exclusion  of 
Texas  from  data  analysis,  reduce  the  generalizability  of  the  study. 
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STUDY: 


LIMITED  ENGUSH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS:  A  REVIEW  OF  NATIONAL  ESTIMATES 


TITLE:  .  Limited-English  Proficient  Students:  A  Review  of  National  Estimates 

AUTHOR:  Ulibarri,  Daniel 

YEAR:  1982         CONTRACT*:  0OCA80-OO01 

ORGANIZATION:  National  Center  for  Bilingual  Research 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S 


OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 

SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  identify  the  reasons  for  the  differences  between  estimates  of  the 
number  of  children  in  need  of  bilingual  or  special  educational  language  services. 

The  review  consisted  of  an  examination  of  four  recent  studies  containing  estimates  of  the 
language  minority  and/or  limited-English  proficient  children.  The  review  includes  a 
discussion  of  conceptual  and  operational  definitions  of  the  language  minority  LEP  population 
and  specific  ways  in  which  the  four  studies  differed. 


This  report  describes  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  four  studies  which  attempted  to  estimate 
the  language  minority  population  in  United  States  schools.  A  review  of  these  studies  revealed 
that  the  discrepancies  in  findings  were  a  product  of  differences  in  the  underlying  purposes, 
the  definitions  of  the  target  populations,  the  methodologies,  and  the  data  bases  used, 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Since  estimates  of  the  language  minority  LEP  population  are  derived  from  different  goals  and 
methods,  caution  should  be  taken  before  accepting  any  one  estimate  for  educational  planning. 
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STUDY: 


A  STUDY  OF  BILINGUAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  PRACTICES  IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


TITLE:  A  Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in  Nonpublic  Schools 

AUTHOR:  Elford,  George;  Woodford,  Protase 

YEAR:   1982  CONTRACT*:  400-81-0040 

ORGANIZATION:  Educational  Testing  Service 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  investigate  bilingual  education  in  non-public  schools  and  to  identify 
ways  in  which  non-public  schools  serve  the  language  learning  needs  of  American  youth. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodology  included  identifying  non-public  schools  with  effective  bilingual  programs  from 
a  multiple  source  approach,  including  a  review  of  journals  and  newspapers,  nominations  from 
non-public  school  and  bilingual  education  groups  and  agencies,  nominations  from  the  study's 
advisory  committee,  and  through  a  series  of  regional  idea-sharing  sessions  with  non-public 
school  bilingual  educators.  Site  visits  were  conducted  at  24  non-public  schools  selected  on 
the  basis  of  program  characteristics,  location,  and  sponsorship. 

SUMMARY: 

This  study  reports  on  a  project  investigating  bilingual  education  in  nonpublic  schools.  Using 
a  broad  definition  of  bilingual  education  and  a  case  study  approach,  the  project  identified  the 
range  of  bilingual  instructional  programs  and  apparently  effective  practices  in  nonpublic 
schools.  The  authors  noted  that  three  models  (enrichment,  submersion,  and  English  as  a 
Second  Language)  tended  to  characterize  the  private  sector  offerings  in  bilingual  education. 
A  bilingual  education  is  not  an  important  feature  of  most  full-time  private  schools,  and 
decisions  about  methods  and  materials  are  left  largely  to  teachers.  Bilingual  services  of 
nonpublic  schools  tended  to  follow  patterns  related  to  the  different  categories  of  schools  such 
as  parochial,  Hebrew,  and  independent  schools.  They  point  out  that  support  services  for 
language  instruction  that  are  available  in  most  public  schools  are  not  available  in  nonpublic 
schools.  However,  some  private  school  educators  are  reluctant  to  accept,  and  perhaps  become 
dependent  on,  federal  assistance  to  support  activities  they  value  for  fear  it  may  be  withdrawn. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Researchers  noted  that  if  new  and 'useful  bilingual  instructional  practices  are  to  develop  in 
the  private  sector,  attention  must  be  given  to  linkages  and  resources  that  tend  to  make  such 
developments  possible.  Direct  government  assistance  to  specialized  language  schools  in  the 
private  sector  would  be  feasible  if  secular  private  schools  were  not  grouped  with 
denominational  schools.  Substantive,  positive  information  of  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
education  must  be  released  before  it  can  be  promoted  in  private  schools. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Researchers  pointed  out  that  generalizations  from  the  study  must  be  qualified  became 
non-random  procedures  were  used  in  school  selections  and  the  number  of  schools  visited  was 
small. 
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STUDY: 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  PART  A  ENTITLEMENT  PROGRAM  FUNDED 
UNDER  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  INDIAN  EDUCATION  ACT 


TITLE:  Monograph  1:  Academic  Performance,  Attendance,  and  Expectations  of  Indian  Students  in 

Public  Schools 

AUTHOR:  Young,  Malcolm;  Hopstock,  Paul  (Eds.) 

YEAR:   1983  CONTRACT  #:  300-80-0862 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

Monograph  1  provided  a  detailed  description  of  data  collected  on  Native  American  student 
achievement  and  attendance.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  documents  which  reports  on  the  impact 
of  the  Title  IV,  Part  A  program  of  the  Indian  Education  Act. 

METHODOLOGY: 

A  stratified  random  sample  of  all  Title  IV,  Part  A  projects  in  public  school  districts  which  had 
been  operating  3  or  more  years  and  with  30  or  more  American  Indian/  Alaska  Native 
students  were  visited  during  1981-1982  (115  projects).  Detailed  analyses  of  information  on 
academic  achievement  were  provided,  including  ratings  by  parents  and  teachers.  School 
attendance  and  retention  data  were  obtained  from  school  records,  principals,  teachers, 
parents,  students  and  project  staff.  Information  of  the  knowledge  and  aspirations  of 
post-secondary  options  and  the  post  high  school  educational  and  employment  activities  of  a 
sample  of  Indian  high  school  students  were  also  collected. 

SUMMARY: 

This  monograph,  one  of  a  series  of  documents  reporting  on  the  impact  of  Part  A  of  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  describes  data  collected  on  Native  American  student  achievement,  attendance, 
and  educational  aspirations.  Findings  indicate  that  overall  American  Indian  student 
attendance  is  consistent  with  the  general  population.  Although  programs  were  perceived  as 
having  an  impact  on  attendance,  substantial  changes  in  attendance  rates  were  not  found. 
However,  students  who  had  been  served  by  the  Title  IV,  Part  A  project  were  more  likely  to 
have  aspirations  for  post-secondary  education.  There  were  no  clear  findings  concerning  the 
impacts  of  Part  A  projects  on  achievement  test  scores;  however,  American  Indian  students 
scored  below  the  means  on  standardized  achievement  tests  in  mathematics  and  reading. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  data  on  post-high  school  activities  of  Indian  students  were  not  representative  of  the  entire 
Indian  population  because  a  number  of  Indian  students  drop  out  before  they  reach  the  10th 
grade. 
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9.2  TITLE: 


Monograph  2:  The  Cultural  Instruction  Component  of  Title  IV,  Part  A  Programs  in  Public 
Schools 


AUTHOR:  Reimer,  John;  Russell,  Robert;  Grimsley,  Gary 

YEAR:  1983  CONTRACT*:  300-80-0862 
ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


Monograph  2  provided  a  detailed  description  of  data  collected  on  Native  American  student 
cultural  attitudes  and  knowledge.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  documents  which  reports  on  the 
impact  of  the  Title  IV,  Part  A  program  of  the  Indian  Education  Act 

As  part  of  a  larger  study  evaluating  the  Title  IV,  Part  A  program,  data  were  collected  during 
the  fall  and  spring  of  the  1981-82  school  year  from  a  stratified,  random  sample  of  all  Part  A 
projects  in  public  school  districts  which  had  been  operating  3  or  more  years  and  which  had 
3  or  more  American  Indian/ Alaska  Native  students.  The  data  in  this  monograph  are  based 
on  the  74  projects  which  had  cultural  instruction  or  activities  components.  The  data  were 
collected  from  local  school  administrators,  project  directors,  project  staff,  parent  committee 
members,  public  school  principals,  teachers,  leaders  in  the  Indian  community,  Indian  students, 
and  parents  of  Indian  students.  A  variety  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  procedures  were 
used  including  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  file  reviews. 

Monograph  2  describes  the  cultural  instruction  or  activities  component  of  the  Part  A  Program 
and  assesses  their  impact  and  relevancy  in  terms  of  satisfaction,  appropriateness,  and 
importance  based  upon  the  collective  judgments  of  respondents  representing  the  school 
districts,  the  Indian  community,  and  American  Indian  students.  Overall,  findings  indicated 
that  Part  A  cultural  instruction  programs  provided  a  variety  of  topics  and  activities  on  a 
regular  basis  throughout  the  school  year.  Although  few  (16%)  of  the  districts  had  provided 
any  cultural  instruction  or  activities  to  Indian  children  prior  to  the  local  Part  A  program,  the 
need  for  such  programs  was  rated  very  important  by  many  respondents.  Community 
members  and  parents  attributed  student  improvement  in  several  areas  to  the  program, 
including  increased  knowledge  of,  and  pride  in,  Indian  culture  and  heritage,  and  increased 
knowledge  and  skills  in  creative  arts  and  crafts.  One  quarter  (23%)  of  the  parents  surveyed 
thought  their  own  knowledge  of  Indian  culture  had  improved  because  of  their  local  Part  A 
project.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  teachers  involved  in  the  programs  had  made  revisions  in  their 
curricula  to  better  reflect  Indian  history  and  cultural  heritage. 
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10.0  STUDY: 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION  COMPONENT  OF  THE 
ESEA  TITLE  VH  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


10.1      TITLE:  Selected  Case  Histories:  A  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Instruction  Component  of  the 

ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program 

AUTHOR:  Cardenas,  Rene  F.;  Rudes,  Blair  A. 

YEAR:   1983  CONTRACT  #:  300-79-0675 


ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 


APA:  Y 


FINDINGS:    I,  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of  Title 
Vll-funded  basic  bilingual  education  projects;  to  identify  groups  of  projects  which  appeared 
to  represent  distinctly  different  instructional  approaches  to  the  education  of  LEP  children;  to 
determine  project  objectives;  to  determine  the  relationship  between  skills  addressed  by  the 
projects  and  those  skills  necessary  to  function  effectively  in  an  English-medium  classroom  in 
the  United  States;  to  determine  the  degree  of  program  implementation  among  local  education 
agencies;  and  to  identify  factors  that  enhance  or  impede  project  implementation. 

The  methodology  included  mailing  questionnaires  to  project  directors  and  Parent  Advisory 
Committee  (PAC)  chairs.  A  representative  sample  (stratified  random  sample)  of  60  sites 
serving  grades  K-6  was  selected  for  site  visits  with  intensive  interviews  with  local  and  district 
personnel  (superintendents,  principals,  project  directors,  federal  program  directors,  federal 
program  coordinators,  teachers,  teacher  aides,  parent  advisory  committee  chairs).  Out  of  the 
60  sites  selected,  18  case  histories  and  4  case  studies  were  selected  for  this  volume.  Selection 
was  based  on  the  applicability  to  major  objectives  of  the  study,  potential  reference  to  several 
data  topics  of  the  Technical  Report,  and  intrinsic  interest.  The  case  histories  and  case  studies 
provide  a  context  for  interpreting  the  results  from  the  study  and  provide  examples  from 
particular  programs  which  illustrate  these  findings.  They  also  illustrate  particular  program 
features  which,  while  not  correlated  with  specific  study  results,  contribute  to  understanding 
the  ways  in  which  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  programs  are  implemented.  This  volume 
includes  5  Asian  language  case  histories  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  numbers,  2  mixed 
(Asian  and  Spanish),  13  Spanish,  }  Native  American,  and  1  Middle  Eastern. 

The  case  histories  described  in  this  report  provide  a  context  for  the  findings  discussed  in  the 
other  documents  associated  with  the  study.  22  individual  projects  selected  from  60  case 
histories  and  six  case  studies  are  profiled.  Topics  covered  in  the  analysis  include  instructional 
approach,  parent/community  involvement,  adaptation  to  local  contexts,  innovative  programs, 
materials  development,  coordination  of  special  programs,  and  State  Education  Agency 
involvement.  Findings  suggest  a  correlation  between  ethnic /language  groups  and  the 
instructional  approach  used.  For  example,  programs  serving  mixed  language  groups  showed 
a  tendency  toward  a  transitional  or  ESL  approach.  Case  histories  indicated  that  this  tendency 
is  a  result  of  such  pragmatic  factors  as  the  difficulty  in  finding  adequate  staff  and  materials 
for  several  language  groups.  In  the  area  of  parent/community  involvement,  findings 
indicated  that  when  parents  and  community  members  believe  that  education  is  the  purview 
of  the  schools,  efforts  to  increase  involvement  are  less  successful.  Additional  findings  suggest 
that  diversity  in  program  types  and  methodologies  result  from  the  adaptations  of  projects  to 
the  needs,  wishes,  and  demographics  of  the  local  community. 
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10.2  TITLE: 


Technical  Report  A  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Instruction  Component  of  the  ESEA 
Title  VH  Bilingual  Education  Program 


AUTHOR:  Cardenas,  Rene  F.;  Proper,  Elizabeth  C;  Goldsamt,  Milton  R.;  Baltzell,  Catherine  P.;  Cervenka, 

Edward  J.;  Day,  Harry  R.;  Goodson,  Barbara 

YEAR:   1983  CONTRACT*:  300-79-0675 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  a  representative  sample  of  Title 
Vll-funded  basic  bilingual  education  projects;  to  identify  groups  of  projects  which  appeared 
to  represent  distinctly  different  instructional  approaches  to  the  education  of  LEP  children;  to 
determine  project  objectives;  to  determine  the  relationship  between  skills  addressed  by  the 
projects  and  those  skills  necessary  to  function  effectively  in  an  English-medium  classroom  in 
the  United  States;  to  determine  the  degree  of  program  implementation  among  local  education 
agencies;  and  to  identify  factors  that  enhance  or  impede  project  implementation. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodology  included  questionnaires  mailed  to  all  Title  VII  Basic  project  directors  and  to 
Parent  Advisory  Committee  (PAC)  chairs.  A  sample  of  60  representative  sites  were  visited, 
and  intensive  interviews  were  conducted  with  local  and  district  personnel  (superintendents, 
principals,  project  directors,  federal  program  directors,  federal  program  coordinators,  teachers, 
teacher's  aides,  parent  advisory  committee  chairs).  Sites  were  selected  with  a  stratifed 
random  sampling  procedure  and  were  statistically  representative  of  401  projects  serving 
grades  K-6.  The  stratification  variables  included  types  of  language,  number  of  languages, 
geographic  region,  total  numbers  of  students  received,  and  year  of  funding.  Samples  were 
drawn  from  a  computerized  data  base  containing  all  projects  funded  in  1980-81  (representing 
524  local  projects  in  United  States  and  its  territories).  The  mail  questionnaire  sought  to  gather 
detailed  project-level  descriptive  information.  The  site  visits/interviews  focused  on  obtaining 
more  detailed  project-level  information  as  well  as  school,  grade,  and  individual  (principal, 
teacher)  level  information.  On-site  documents  were  reviewed  for  additional  information  in 
the  development  of  the  case  histories. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  classroom  instructional  component  of  Basic 
projects  funded  under  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA)  Title  VH  Bilingual 
Education  Program.  The  results  of  the  study  showed  that  in  FY1980  there  were  524  basic 
projects  serving  between  160,000  -  200,000  LEP  children.  Overall,  project  staff  were  qualified 
and  experienced.  98%  of  the  projects  had  Parent  Advisory  Committees.  Instructional 
approaches,  including  language  used  for  instruction,  varied  across  projects;  however  97%  of 
the  projects  reported  improved  English  language  skills  as  one  goal  of  instruction.  The 
program  has  been  only  partially  successful  in  terms  of  institutionalization  at  the  local  level, 
with  Title  VII  remaining  the  primary  source  of  funding  for  projects.  Overall,  the  results 
suggest  that  the  program  is  changing  to  meet  new  circumstances  and  types  of  students. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Instructional  approaches  should  be  examined  at  the  classroom  and  student  levels.  More  staff 
training  is  needed,  and  more  effective  parent  participation  is  needed  in  some  projects. 
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11.0  STUDY: 


ESTIMATING  THE  NUMBER  OF  LANGUAGE  MINORITY  AND  LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT  PERSONS  IN  THE  U.S. 


TITLE: 


Estimating  the  Number  of  Language  Minority  and  Limited  English  Proficient  Persons  in  the 
U.S.:  A  Comparative  Analysis  of  the  Studies 


AUTHOR: 


Macias,  Reynaldo  F.;  Spencer,  Mary 


YEAR:  1984 


CONTRACT  #:     None  specified 


ORGANIZATION:  National  Center  for  Bilingual  Research 


APA:  Y 


FINDINGS:  S 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  objectives  were  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  discrepancies  in  estimates  of  the  number  of 
LEP  children  in  six  national  studies  and  to  clarify  the  implications  of  relying  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  estimates. 


The  research  methodology  includes  reviews  of  the  purpose,  conceptualization,  measures  and 
measurement  process,  samples,  and  results  of  four  data  sets:  (1)  The  Survey  of  Income  and 
Education  of  1976;  (2)  The  Children's  English  and  Services  Study  of  1978;  (3)  The  Study  of 
Sustaining  Effects  of  Compensatory  Education  on  Basic  Skills;  and  (4)  The  Office  of  Civil 
Rights/ED  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Survey  of  1978.  In  addition,  1980  census  data 
and  six  reports  from  national  studies  based  on  the  data  sets  were  reviewed. 


This  study  presents  an  analysis  of  the  research  approaches,  methodologies,  and  results  of  six 
national  studies  that  estimated  the  number  of  limited  English  proficient  children.  The  six 
studies  were  compared  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  source  of  differences  in  estimates,  and 
to  outline  the  implications  of  relying  on  any  one  of  the  estimates. 


The  recommendations  were  to  inform  policy  makers  that  the  estimate  (and  thus  definition) 
they  use  to  plan  educational  services  will  effectively  include  or  exclude  different  children,  to 
conduct  a  careful  study  describing  the  educational  and  social  characteristics  of  children 
defined  by  one  estimate  versus  another,  and  to  do  case  studies  of  children  with  various 
characteristics  used  to  define  the  populations  so  policymakers  can  qualitatively  understand 
the  implications  of  using  one  estimate  over  another. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
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12.0  STUDY: 


DEMOGRAPHIC  PROJECTIONS  OF  NON-ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  BACKGROUND  AND 
LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  PERSONS  IN  THE  U.S.  TO  THE  YEAR  2000 


12.1      TITLE:  Changes  in  Numbers  of  Non-English  Language  Background  and  Limited  English  Proficient 

Persons  in  the  United  States  to  the  Year  2000:  The  Projections  and  How  They  Were  Made 

AUTHOR:  Oxford,  Rebecca;  Pol,  Louis;  Lopez,  David;  Stupp,  Paul;  Peng,  Samuel;  Gendell,  Murray 

YEAR:   1980  CONTRACT*:  OE300-79-0737 

ORGANIZATION:  InterAmerica  Research  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:      Y  .   FINDINGS:  S 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  project  the  numbers  of  non-English  language  background  (NELB)  and 
LEP  persons  in  the  U.S.  to  the  year  1000;  to  provide  detailed  data  on  NELB  and  LEP  persons 
in  terms  of  nation,  state,  age  and  language  and;  to  provide  data  which  will  be  useful  in 
planning  educational  programs  involving  significant  numbers  of  NELB  and  LEP  children,  as 
well  as  adult  and  post-secondary  programs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  Cohort  Component  Prevalence  Rate  Method  was  used  to  project  populations  figures  by 
age,  language,  and  geographic  area,  using  1976  as  a  base  year.  To  determine  the  number  of 
LEPs,  the  non-English-language-background  (NELB)  population  was  first  projected,  then 
multiplied  by  the  LEP  to  NELB  ratio  (LEP  rates).  LEP  rates  were  calculated  from  findings 
from  the  Children's  English  Services  Study  (CESS)  and  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and 
Eduction  (SEE).  United  States  Census  data  was  also  used  in  some  calculations. 

SUMMARY: 

Using  1976  as  a  base  year,  this  report  provides  projections  of  non-English-language- 
background  (NELB)  and  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  persons  in  the  United  States  until 
the  year  2000.  Breakdowns  are  presented  by  language,  age,  and  state  and  geographic  area. 
The  NELB  population  was  projected  to  increase  from  28  million  in  1976  to  39.5  million  in  the 
year  2000.  Spanish  language  background  persons  were  projected  to  increase  in  both  absolute 
numbers  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  NELB  population.  Despite  a  temporary  decline  in 
1980  and  1985,  the  overall  number  of  LEP  children,  age  5  - 14,  was  expected  to  increase  in  the 
24-year  period.  The  proportion  of  Spanish  language  background  LEP  persons  was  also 
projected  to  increase  from  71%  in  1976  to  77%  in  the  year  2000. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Educational  planners  will  need  to  find  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Spanish  language 
background  population  while  also  providing  for  smaller,  yet  significant  concentrations  of 
other  LEP  students.  New  projections  should  be  made  using  1980  Census  data,  and  should 
resolve  some  of  the  methodological  problems  which  surfaced  in  this  study. 

C  AVE  ATS  /  LIMITATIONS: 

These  data  should  be  used  with  caution.  Problems  encountered  by  this  projection  effort 
included  a  lack  of  usable  information  about  the  immigrant  and  refugee  population,  an 
inability  tc  differentiate  growth  rates  and  age  structure  of  the  base  population  by  all  relevant 
language  groups,  and  use  of  a  single  set  of  Census  Bureau  population  projections. 
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12.2  TITLE: 


Demographic  Projections  of  Non-English  Language  Background  and  Limited-  English- 
Proficient  Persons  in  the  United  States  to  the  Year  2000  by  State,  Age,  and  Language  Group 


AUTHOR:  Oxford-Carpenter,  Rebecca;  Pol,  Louis;  Lopez,  David;  Stupp,  Paul;  Gendell,  Murray;  Peng, 

Samuel 

YEAR:  1984         CONTRACT  #:  OE-300-79-0737 
ORGANIZATION:  InterAmerica  Research  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  Y  FINDINGS:  S 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  make  demographic  projections  of  the  U.S.  Limited  English 
Proficient  population  for  the  years  1980,  1985,  1990,  1995  and  2000  in  3  categories:  age, 
language  and  state. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Demographic  projections  of  the  U.S.  Limited  English  Proficient  population  to  the  year  2000 
were  derived  from  the  total  Non-English  Language  Background  (NELB)  population  using 
1976  as  a  base  year.  LEP  rates  (NELB-to-LEP  ratios)  were  also  determined  for  each  language 
group.  Four  main  data  sources  were  used:  the  1975  Current  Population  Survey-Survey  of 
Languages  Supplement  (CPS-SLS),  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  (SIE),  the  1976 
Children's  English  and  Services  Study  (CESS);  and  the  US  Bureau  of  the  Census  population 
projections  to  the  year  2000. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  provides  demographic  projections  of  non-English-language-background  (NELB) 
and  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  persons  in  the  United  States  to  the  year  2000.  Findings 
indicate  that  the  number  of  NELB  persons  will  steadily  increase  from  28  million  in  1976  to 
39.5  million  in  2000.  Spanish-language-background  persons  are  projected  to  rise  in  both 
absolute  numbers  and  as  a  percentage  of  the  total  NELB  population,  with  a  continued  high 
concentration  of  NELB  persons  in  California,  New  York  and  Texas.  NELB  children  from  ages 
5-14  will  equal  5.1  million  by  the  year  2000  with  temporary  declines  throughout  the  1980s. 
The  number  of  LEP  students  in  this  age  group  will  also  increase,  especially  in  the  Spanish  and 
Asian  groups.  LEP  rates  are  highest  among  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  and  Navajo  language 
groups. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  expected  increase  in  the  number  of  school-age,  Spanish  language  background  limited 
English  proficient  persons  in  California  and  Texas  has  profound  implications  for  the 
development  of  educational  strategies  and  the  allocation  of  programs  and  resources.  In 
designing  programs,  however,  administrators  must  also  consider  the  needs  of  other  limited 
English  proficient  groups.  The  very  high  limited  English  proficient  rates  among  Vietnamese, 
Navajo,  and  Yiddish  language  groups,  for  example,  may  also  have  importance  for  educational 
planning. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Due  to  the  limitations  of  one  of  the  data  sources  (CESS),  projections  for  the  LEP  population 
were  restricted  to  the  5-14  age  group.  Base  population  projections  were  also  affected  by  the 
lack  of  usable  or  reliable  information  on  immigrants  and  refugees. 
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13.0  STUDY: 


TEACHING  READING  TO  BILINGUAL  CHILDREN  STUDY 


13.1      TITLE:  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  1,  Introduction) 

AUTHOR:  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C. 

YEAR:   1984  CONTRACT  #:  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Education  Development  Laboratory 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

This  document  served  as  an  introduction  to  the  "Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 
Study"  conducted  from  1978-1984.  The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  describe  variations  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students  living  in  bilingual  communities,  to 
document  prevailing  practices  in  reading  instruction  for  bilingual  students,  and  to  investigate 
the  relations  between  the  instructional  program  and  student  achievement  for  students  with 
differing  entry  profiles. 

METHODOLOGY: 

A  literature  review  for  the  study  included  background  on  teaching,  reading,  and  bilingual 
Hispanic  children,  focusing  on  numbers  of  LEPs,  changing  economics,  schooling  for  language 
minority  children,  and  federal  legislation,  regulations,  and  mandates.  The  introduction  also 
presents  an  overview  of  the  study. 

SUMMARY: 

This  document,  Volume  1  of  a  series,  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the  "Teaching  Reading  to 
Bilingual  Children  Study"  which  was  conducted  1987-1984.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
threefold:  to  describe  variations  in  both  English  and  Spanish  language  ability  of  students 
living  in  bilingual  communities;  to  document  prevailing  practices  in  reading  instruction  for 
bilingual  students;  and  to  investigate  the  relations  between  the  instructional  program  and 
student  achievement  for  students  with  differing  entry  profiles.  A  description  of  the  study  and 
the  study  design  are  provided  in  this  volume,  along  with  a  review  of  literature  concerning 
the  challenges,  mandates,  and  need  for  teaching  reading  to  bilingual  children. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Limited  funding  prevented  full  implementation  of  the  study  design  for  the  four  student 
cohorts  (i.e.  only  2  completely  participated). 
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13.2      TITLE:  Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  2,  Design  of  the  Study) 

AUTHOR:  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C 

YEAR:  1984  CONTRACT*  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Education  Development  Laboratory 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  this  document  was  to  describe  the  design  of  the  'Teaching  Reading  to 
Bilingual  Children  Study'1  conducted  from  1978-1984. 

Methodology  included  a  sample  selection  of  more  than  350  grades  K-4  students  from 
bilingual  backgrounds  or  who  were  monolingual  in  English  or  Spanish  upon  entry  to  school. 
Twenty  schools,  200  teachers,  and  6  school  districts  (in  Texas  and  Mexico)  participated  in  the 
study.  Students  were  chosen  based  on  their  language  status  and  cognitive  style.  Language 
performance  was  assessed  through  oral  proficiency  tests  (commercial  and  state  approved); 
teacher  ratings  (SOLA-Student  Operational  Language  Assessment  scale);  and  audiotaped 
language  samples.  Reading  assessment  of  progress  was  based  on  reading  readiness  measures 
(Stanford/Prueba)  i.e.  informal  reading  inventories;  a  reading  achievement  test  (Interactive 
Reading  Assessment  System);  and  standardized  achievement  tests  (CAT,  ITBS,  CTBS). 
Cognitive  assessment  was  carried  out  with  the  Children's  Embedded  Figures  Test  (CEFT),  the 
Matching  Familiar  Figures  Tests  (MFFT),  and  the  Cartoon  Conservation  Scale  (CCS). 
Instructional  features  were  determined  through  teacher  interviews  (2);  an  inventory  of 
bilingual  instruction;  a  reading  checklist  (teacher  instructional  plan);  and  classroom 
observation  (with  the  reading  and  Math  Observation  System  (RAMOS).  Teacher 
characteristics  were  determined  through  a  survey  of  teachers'  background  and  language  skills, 
the  Group  Embedded  Figures  Test  (GEFT);  and  the  Matching  Familiar  Figures  Test.  Some 
students  were  tracked  for  2  years  while  others  participated  for  4  years.  The  primary  analysis 
of  the  data  from  the  study  aimed  toward  four  basic  outcomes:  1)  class-level  descriptions  of 
the  approaches  used  to  teach  reading  to  children  from  bilingual  backgrounds;  2)  descriptive 
information  using  validated  precursor  profiles  typically  found  in  bilingual  children  on  entry 
to  school;  3)  development  and  validation  of  a  set  of  longitudinal  achievement  indices  that 
could  be  used  to  assess  growth  in  the  various  components  of  reading  for  English  and  Spanish; 
and  4)  development  and  validation^  a  set  of  procedures  for  measuring  the  linkage  between 
reading  achievement  and  precursor  and  instructional  indices,  taking  into  account  the 
possibility  of  interactions  between  precursor  profiles  and  response  to  the  type  of  interaction. 

This  document  describes  the  design  of  the  "Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study". 
Specific  features  of  the  study  design  are  discussed,  including  the  theoretical  rationale,  design 
principles,  data  base,  sample  description  (i.e.  selection  and  characteristics),  instrumentation 
and  data  collection,  and  data  collectors. 
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13.3  TITLE: 


Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  3,  Measurement  of 
Growth) 


AUTHOR:  Calfee,  Robert  C;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J. 

YEAR:   1984  CONTRACT*:  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Education  Development  Laboratory 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  review  the  concept  of  measurement  of  growth  in  reading  achievement 
(i.e.,  changes  in  performance  due  to  learning,  development,  or  both),  to  review  measurement 
methods  used,  to  present  linear  growth  track  (i.e.,  as  a  means  of  summarizing  the  acquisition 
of  reading  skills),  and  to  provide  results  from  the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System. 

The  methodology  included  reviews  of  results  from  the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System 
(IRAS)  along  a  linear  growth  track,  which  covers  decoding,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension. 
Using  descriptive  statistics  and  regression  in  the  analysis  of  the  data,  this  volume  1) 
summarizes  patterns  of  growth  in  reading;  2)  relates  ancillary  measures  (language  and 
prereading  skills)  to  reading  achievement;  3)  describes  the  instructional  program  during  the 
primary  grades;  and  4)  examines  the  linkage  between  instruction  and  growth  in  achievement. 


Volume  3  of  the  'Teaching  Bilingual  Children  to  Read"  study  focuses  on  measurement  of 
growth  in  reading  achievement.  Results  from  student  performance  on  the  Interactive  Reading 
Assessment  Systems  (IRAS)  were  analyzed  along  a  linear  growth  track.  The  IRAS  was 
specifically  designed  for  this  study  and  consists  of  a  number  of  sub-tests  focusing  on 
decoding,  vocabulary,  and  comprehension.  Results  showed  that  all  groups  made  steady 
progress  in  decoding  real  words  over  the  study  years  while  the  variability  in  individual 
performance  increased  over  the  years. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  design  of  the  IRAS  is  most  secure  at  the  primary  levels  (1-6).  The  fit  of  the  IRAS  design 
to  existing  basals  is  closest  at  the  "word"  and  "sight  word"  level.  The  IRAS  is  limited  at  the 
more  complex  levels  (i.e.,  pronunciation  and  meaning). 
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TITLE: 


Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  4,  Oral  Language 
Growth) 


AUTHOR:  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C. 

YEAR:   1984  CONTRACT  #:  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Education  Development  Laboratory 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


The  objectives  of  Volume  4  of  the  "Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study"  were  to 
focus  on  the  language  growth  and  development  of  a  sample  of  bilingual  students. 

Language  ability  and  language  growth  were  assessed  and  monitored  through  oral  language 
proficiency  tests  (the  LAS,  Spanish  and  English;  BSM,  and  Woodcock,  Spanish),  teacher 
ratings  (the  Oral  Language  Proficiency  Rating  Scale),  and  audiotaped  interactions /language 
samples  (in  the  classroom  and  at  home,  and  on  the  playground).  Reliability  analyses  were 
carried  out  on  all  tests  used.  The  researchers  were  knowledgeable  of  the  limitations  of  the 
various  measures  and  hazards  involved  in  oral  language  assessment  and  employed  multiple 
measures  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  reasonably  accurate  index  of  each  student's  oral  language 
abilities  and  patterns  of  language  choice  over  time.  Descriptive  statistics  and  reliability 
coefficients  were  the  methodologies  used  to  analyze  the  data  in  this  volume. 


SUMMARY: 


This  document  focuses  on  the  oral  language  growth  and  development  of  a  sample  of  students 
who  were  administered  the  Bilingual  Syntax  Measure  at  the  kindergarten  level  and  the 
Language  Assessment  Scales  in  subsequent  years.  Reliability  and  validity  data  on  the  oral 
proficiency  measures  used  in  the  study  were  also  analyzed.  Across  sites,  students  differed 
in  their  level  of  Spanish  and  English  proficiency  upon  entry  into  school  and  their  subsequent 
oral  language  growth.  Overall,  more  progress  was  made  in  English  language  acquisition  than 
in  the  development  of  Spanish  skills. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Further  research  is  needed  on  effective  means  for  assessing  the  oral  language  proficiency  of 
young  students. 
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13.5  TITLE: 


Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  5,  Reading  Growth) 


AUTHOR:  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J. 

YEAR:  1984  CONTRACT*  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Education  Development  Laboratory 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  investigate  patterns  of  growth  in  reading  achievement, 

METHODOLOGY: 

Multiple  measures  used  for  assessing  reading  components  (vocabulary,  decoding,  text 
comprehension)  included  the  Stanford  Fundamental  Skills  Test  (SFST)  for  reading  readiness, 
and  the  Interactive  Reading  Assessment  System  (IRAS).  Standardized  reading  achievement 
scores  were  collected  yearly,  and  reading  progress  was  monitored  monthly  through  the 
Informal  Reading  Inventory,  Bilingual  students  were  rated  on  Spanish  and  English  ability. 
Descriptive  statistics,  correlations  and  ANOVAS  were  used  to  analyze  reading  growth  of  the 
students. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  investigates  patterns  of  growth  in  reading  achievement,  Reading  readiness 
measures  indicated  that  bilingual  children  at  entry  to  kindergarten  generally  come  to  school 
with  sufficient  skills  to  begin  literacy  acquisition.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  academically 
disadvantaged,  Reading  achievement  measures  for  bilingual  children  at  1st  grade  entry 
demonstrated  that  literacy  development  in  English  may  be  more  readily  transferable  to 
Spanish  than  from  Spanish  to  English,  Findings  also  indicated  a  relationship  between  reading 
readiness  and  reading  achievement.  For  example,  knowledge  of  the  English  alphabet  at  entry 
to  kindergarten  was  generally  related  to  English  literacy  skills  at  1st  grade,  and  subsequent 
growth  in  decoding  and  reading  acquisition.  Knowledge  of  the  Spanish  alphabet  was  not  as 
predictive.  Substantial  individual  difference  in  the  patterns  of  growth  in  both  English  and 
Spanish  reading  were  evident. 
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13.6  TITLE: 


Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  6,  Instruction) 


AUTHOR:  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  G;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J. 

YEAR:  1984  CONTRACT*:  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Education  Development  Laboratory 

APA:  NT  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  explain  differences  in  reading  growth  in  Spanish  and  in  English  and 
to  investigate  the  role  of  instruction  in  individual  differences  in  patterns  of  growth  of  reading 
in  Spanish  and  English. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methodology  used  included  classroom  observations  (using  the  Reading  and  Mathematics 
Observation  System  and  teacher  checklists)  and  teacher  interviews  (including  the  Bilingual 
Classroom  Questionnaire,  the  Inventory  of  Bilingual  Instruction,  and  the  Survey  of  Teachers' 
Background  and  Language  Skills).  This  coordinated  system  employing  classroom 
observations  and  teacher  interviews  was  used  to:  1)  obtain  detailed  characterizations  of  the 
classroom  instruction;  2)  document  the  teachers'general  instructional  objectives;  3)  describe 
the  nature  of  the  instructional  program  at  both  the  school  and  classroom  level;  and  4)  collect 
information  on  the  teachers'background,  training  and  language  skills. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  explains  differences  in  reading  growth  in  Spanish  and  in  English  by  inve-  ^gating 
the  role  of  instruction  in  individual  differences  in  patterns  of  reading  growth.  Aggregate  data 
collected  through  classroom  observations  and  teacher  interviews  indicated  that  instruction  in 
Spanish  and  in  English  programs  did  not  differ  substantially.  In  both,  teachers  acted  largely 
as  facilitators  and  over  the  years,  more  group  (versus  independent)  work  was  evident. 
Instruction  in  decoding  and  sentence/text  meaning  was  generally  non-explicit.  Differences 
between  planned  English  and  Spanish  instruction  included  time  devoted  to  decoding  and 
sentence /text  meaning. 
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13.7  TITLE: 


Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  7,  Language,  Literacy, 
and  Instruction:  Integrating  the  Findings) 


AUTHOR:  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J. 

YEAR:   1984  CONTRACT*  400-83-0007 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Educational  Development  Laboratory 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  explore  and  integrate  the  linkages  between  the  different  sources  of 
information  contained  within  the  study  and  as  described  in  Volumes  1-6. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  assessing  the  degree  to  which  various  entry  skills  and  instructional 
program  indices  can  account  for  below  average  or  average  skill  in  each  instructional  year  with 
respect  to  the  reading  skills  (e.g.,  decoding,  listening  comprehension  and  reading 
comprehension)  which  were  of  primary  interest.  The  primary  goals  of  this  analysis  were  to 
1)  determine  the  degree  to  which  the  several  predictor  indices  (e.g.  oral  language 
classification,  attendance,  site,  etc.)  were  consistently  related  to  outcome  variables  (e.g.,  IRAS 
measures);  and  2)  evaluate  the  instructional  patterns  of  any  such  relations. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  explores  and  integrates  the  linkages  between  the  different  sources  of  information 
contained  within  the  entire  "Teaching  Reading  To  Bilingual  Children  Study".  Major  findings 
were  reported  on  reading  readiness,  oral  language  growth  and  pre-reading  skills,  instruction, 
and  reading  achievement  as  discussed  in  Volumes  1  through  6.  Overall,  students  in  the  study 
were  acquiring  English  oral  language  skills  at  the  rate  expected  and  slightly  more  than  half 
of  the  students  were  reading  in  English  at  grade  level  expectations  by  the  end  of  second 
grade. 

C  A  VEATS  /  LIMITATIONS: 

The  programs  observed  varied  considerably  in  character  and  extent  and  this  may  have 
influenced  study  results.  In  addition,  longitudinal  comparisons  should  be  made  with  care 
because  the  study  was  truncated  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  3rd  and  major  cohort.  In  other 
words,  years  3  and  4  data  were  limited  to  a  subset  of  sites. 
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14.0  STUDY: 


DESCRIPTIVE  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  VH-FUNDED  STATE  EDUCATION  AGENCY 
ACTIVITIES 


TITLE:  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Title  VH-Funded  State  Education  Agency  Activities.  Volume  II:  Nine 

Case  Studies 

AUTHOR:  Nava,  Hector;  Reisner,  Elizabeth  R.;  Douglas,  Denise;  Johnson,  Donna  M.;  Morales,  M. 

Frances;  Tallmadge,  G.  Kasten;  Gadsden,  Vivian  L. 

YEAR:   1984  CONTRACT*      None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  SRA  Technologies;  Policy  Studies  Associates 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  A,T 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  describe  and  analyze  State  Education  Agency  policies  and  activities 
regarding  bilingual  education,  to  describe  and  analyze  the  SEA  level  management  structure 
which  has  been  implemented  as  a  result  of  Title  VQ  grants  to  the  SEA,  and  to  provide 
information  on  technical  management  and  assistance  activities  used  by  ED  in  assisting 
grantees. 

The  methods  used  to  describe  SEA  activities  included  a  review  of  the  literature  on  bilingual 
education,  a  SEA  grant  application  review,  and  case  study  analyses  of  nine  State  Education 
Agencies. 

In  general,  the  nine  SEAs  reported  a  high  level  of  effectiveness  in  providing  technical 
assistance  to  bilingual/ESL  programs  throughout  their  states,  especially  in  the  area  of  Title 
VII  grant  preparation.  SEAs  were  most  frustrated  by  changing  student  needs  and  the  lack 
of  resources  to  meet  those  needs.  Additionally,  many  of  the  SEAs  would  like  to 
institutionalize  the  services  provided  to  LEP  students  by  establishing  state-mandated  criteria 
for  minimum  services  to  LEP  students  as  well  as  certification  requirements  for  teachers  of 
LEP  students.  Most  of  the  SEAs  would  like  to  improve  the  level  of  communication  and 
financial  support  that  they  receive  from  OBEMLA. 
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15.0  STUDY: 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 


METHODOLOGY: 


TITLE:  Bilingual  Education  in  the  United  States  Pacific  Islands 

AUTHOR:  Freese,  Anne  R.;  Woltag,  Susan  N. 

YEAR:    1984         CONTRACT  #:     None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  U.S.  Human  Resources  Corporation 

APA:      Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

This  was  a  descriptive  study  to  provide  background  information  on  the  U.S.  Pacific  Islands 
areas.  It  included  a  description  of  LEP  students,  a  description  of  the  (bilingual)  instructional 
services,  and  a  description  of  teacher  characteristics  and  available  capacity  building  resources 
at  each  site. 

The  research  methodology  included  a  literature  review,  interviews  (with  teachers,  principals, 
ESEA  Title  VII  personnel,  educational  directors,  state  officials,  and  parent  advisory  groups), 
informal  conversations  with  persons  knowledgeable  about  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  document 
reviews. 

SUMMARY: 

The  Pacific  Islands  are  geographically  isolated  and  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse. 
Almost  all  children  speak  English  as  a  second  language  and  most  children  receive  instruction 
in  their  vernacular  languages  during  the  early  years  of  elementary  school.  All  children  begin 
oral  English  instruction  in  the  first  grade.  Teachers  have  varying  degrees  of  proficiency  in 
English,  using  the  vernacular  for  instruction  through  grade  5,  as  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Financial  resources  for  special  educational  programs  are  limited  by  limited  local  tax  bases, 
special  populations,  fixed  educational  costs,  and  higher  overall  costs  than  school  systems  in 
the  mainland  U.S.  The  Pacific  Islands  therefore  rely  quite  heavily  on  federal  financial 
assistance. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  recommendations  were  to  increase  bilingual  education  in  all  regular  programs,  to  consult 
with  school  districts  that  have  adopted  language  policies,  to  establish  a  task  force  to 
review /.revise  long-range  bilingual  education  planning  (ie.  public  relations),  and  to  provide 
assistance  in  and/or  develop  other  areas,  such  as  program  monitoring  and  evaluation,  and 
content  area  and  language  arts  personnel.  Other  recommendations  were  to  develop  training, 
particularly  ESL  training,  and  the  English  skills  of  teachers;  provide  parent/community 
outreach;  carry  out  research  in  cognitive  and  linguistic  development  of  Pacific  Island 
children;  and  assess  teachers'  English  and  native  language  skills. 

C  A  VE  ATS/  LIMITATIONS: 

The  limitations  and  caveats  noted  were  that  the  study  was  limited  in  the  number  of 
participants  surveyed.  There  was  a  3-5  day  limit  on  visits  to  each  island.  The  lack  of  a 
uniform  management,  information  and  retrieval  system  operating  across  departments  of 
education  made  it  difficult  to  gather  reliable  figures  on  numbers  of  teachers  and  their 
language(s)  proficiency  and  education  levels.  Information  across  the  Islands  could  not  be 
summarized  because  of  the  lack  of  a  consistent  management  system. 
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16.0  STUDY: 


REVIEW  OF  THE  STATE-OF-THE-ART  OF  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
IMPLEMENTED  IN  PROGRAMS  SERVING  LEP  STUDENTS  FUNDED  BY  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


TITLE:  Review  of  the  State-Of-The-Art  of  Educational  Technologies  Implemented  in  Programs 

Serving  LEP  Students  Funded  by  the  Department  of  Education:  Final  Report 

AUTHOR:  COMSIS  Corporation 

YEAR:   1984  CONTRACT*:  9-83-1-0529 

ORGANIZATION:  COMSIS  Corporation 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  A,  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  research  objectives  were  to  study  the  use  of  new  technologies  in  bilingual  programs 
funded  by  the  ED  by  providing  information  that  would  permit  ED  management  to  better 
evaluate  future  funding  requests.  In  addition,  providing  a  base  of  experience  upon  which 
local  school  districts  could  build  as  they  develop  projects  that  use  new  technologies  and 
providing  information  about  factors  that  have  helped /hindered  the  use  of  new  technology 
in  bilingual  education  to  those  who  manage,  administer,  and  provide  bilingual  education 
were  goals  of  the  study. 


The  research  methodology  included  the  evaluation  of  funding  request  documents  for 
identifying  projects  that  used  a  new  technology  in  their  instructional  methodology.  Project 
site  visits,  which  included  observation  of  the  use  of  technologies  and  discussions  with 
administrators,  project  staff,  and  teachers,  were  also  carried  out 


Video  and  computer  technology  were  most  often  funded,  followed  by  audio  tape  recorders 
or  teaching  machines.  Results  showed  that  video  and  computer  technology  can  have  a 
significant  positive  effect  on  LEPs.  The  bidirectionality  of  videotapes  brought  scarce  teaching 
resources  to  geographically  isolated  students  and  brought  real  life  situations  into  the 
classroom.  Computers  allowed  students  the  flexibility  to  learn  at  their  own  pace.  The  major 
impediments  to  implementation  of  such  technology  include  cost  in  the  case  of  videos  and,  in 
the  case  of  computers,  lack  of  appropriate  software  and  training. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  recommendations  were  that  educators  must  understand  the  strengths  and  limitations  of 
technology  as  cost  decreases  and  availability  increases.  They  also  need  to  understand  that 
technology  does  not  supplant  the  teacher. 
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17.0  STUDY: 


SELECTION  PROCEDURES  FOR  IDENTIFYING  STUDENTS  IN  NEED  OF  SPECIAL 
LANGUAGE  SERVICES 


17.1 


TITLE: 


Selection  Procedures  for  Identifying  Students  in  Need  of  Special  Language  Services 


AUTHOR: 


Pelavin,  Sol  H.;  Fink,  Linda;  Celebuski,  Carin  A.;  Crespo,  Tom 


YEAR:  1985 


CONTRACT*  300-84-0268 


ORGANIZATION:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 


APA:  N 


FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  objectives  were  to  determine  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  different  assessment 
procedures  identify  language  minority  populations  as  being  in  need  of  special  language 
services  (e.g.,  bilingual  education),  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  procedures  that  are 
used  to  exit  language  minority  students  from  special  language  programs  and  place  them  in 
English-medium  classrooms. 


A  panel  of  advisory  members  for  the  study  selected  six  school  districts  with  language 
minority  students  to  participate  in  the  study.  Two  important  criteria  in  the  site  selection  were 
the  ethnic /cultural  background  of  the  language  minority  student  population,  and  the  total 
number  of  LEP  students  per  district  There  were  three  data  collection  activities:  selection  of 
the  sample  of  approximately  1,100  students  entering  and  being  assessed  for  language 
classification/placement;  reclassification  of  the  sample  of  approximately  1,100  students  exiting 
into  mainstream  classrooms;  and  follow-up  6  months  later  when  teachers  of  sampled  students 
were  asked  if  they  agreed  with  the  district's  classification  of  students  as  LEF  or  not  LEP. 
Assessment  instruments  included  a  composite  of  assessment  measures  used  by  participating 
districts  plus  The  Shell  Game.  The  composite  measures  included  the  Language  Assessment 
Battery  (LAB),  Language  Assessment  Scales  (LAS),  a  reading  subtest  from  Comprehensive 
Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS),  and  two  innovative  measures:  the  Minimum  English  Competency 
(MEC)  Test,  and  the  Shell  Game  (K-l).  The  Shell  Game  is  a  simulation  of  lessons  on  shells, 
audio-recorded  and  interactive,  that  assesses  the  ability  to  handle  functions  of  English 
encountered  in  instruction. 


This  is  the  final  report  of  a  study  of  the  selection  procedures  for  identifying  students  in  need 
of  special  language  services.  Based  on  data  from  6  school  districts  with  language  minority 
students,  the  study  considered  methods  of  selection  and  reclassification  of  limited  English 
proficient  (LEP)  students.  Findings  suggested  that  procedures  using  multiple  indicators  are 
better  than  using  the  results  of  a  single  test.  However,  at  entry,  the  Language  Assessment 
Scales  (LAS)  is  almost  as  accurate  as  using  multiple  indicators.  The  Shell  Game  (a  simulation 
of  a  lesson  on  shells)  works  very  well  for  exiting  younger  students  (K-l).  A  review  of 
research  on  the  selection  and  reclassification  of  students  in  need  of  special  language  services 
is  included  in  the  appendix. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 
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TITLE: 


Selection  Procedures  for  Identifying  Students  in  Need  of  Special  Language  Services:  Final 
Phase  I  Report 


AUTHOR:  Crespo,  Orestes  I. 

YEAR:   1985  CONTRACT*  300-84-0268 

ORGANIZATION:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  integrate  findings  from  Phase  I  data  which  included  entry 
and  exit  procedures  (i.e.  selection  and  reclassification)  currently  in  use,  under  development 
or  of  potential  use  in  special  language  programs;  to  determine  the  validity  and  reliability  of 
the  selection/exit  components;  and  to  determine  how  a  variety  of  combinations  of 
components  identify  different  populations. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  research  methodology  of  this  study  included  a  literature  review  and  a  review  of  existing 
data  from  personnel  of  multifunctional  centers,  SEAs,  LEAs,  and  selected  researchers. 
Additional  data  came  from  a  research  advisory  panel  providing  viewpoints  on  technical  and 
policy  issues,  a  practitioner's  panel  providing  a  real-world  perspective,  and  conference 
presentations  focusing  on  past,  current,  and  innovative  selection  and  reclassification 
procedures. 

SUMMARY: 

The  report  presents  a  state-of-the-art  review  of  current  entry/exit  procedures  in  special 
language  programs  such  as  bilingual  education,  English-as-a-second  language,  and  immersion 
education.  Data  were  provided  on  current  processes  of  selection  and  reclassification, 
legislative  and  judicial  influences,  state  requirements  and  recommendations  for  entry/exit 
procedures,  and  school  district  practices.  The  study  also  examined  prior  research  focused  on 
the  use  of  standardized  proficiency  tests,  innovative  approaches,  and  time~on-task  measures. 
Findings  show  that  the  variety  of  procedures  used  across  states  leads  to  differences  in  a 
student's  eligibility  for  services  and  that  ineffective  selection  procedures  may  not  identify  a 
student  appropriately  or  may  not  correctly  place  the  student.  The  study  concludes  that  the 
onus  of  innovative  and  effective  placement/exit  procedures  rests  with  the  district. 
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18.0  STUDY: 


SIGNIFICANT  BILINGUAL  INSTRUCTIONAL  FEATURES  STUDY 


18.1      TITLE:  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  (SBIF)  Study.  Bilingual  Instructional  Perspectives: 

Organization  of  Bilingual  Instruction  in  the  Classrooms  of  the  SBIF  Study  (Part  1  of  the  Study 
Report,  Volume  111.1) 

AUTHOR:  Fisher,  Charles  W.;  Tikunoff,  William  ).;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  Gee,  Elsie  W.;  Phillips,  Mark  L. 

YEAR:   1981  CONTRACT*:  NIE400-80-0026 

ORGANIZATION:  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
APA:  Y  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 
METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objective  of  this  report  was  to  describe  the  organization  of  instruction  in  a  sample  of 
successful  bilingual  instructional  settings. 

Qualitative  and  quantitative  data  were  collected  from  58  classrooms  identified  as  "successful 
instructional  settings",  nominated  by  "constituents  at  each  site",  and  based  on  subjective  and 
objective  criteria.  Six  national  sites  were  visited  and  six  ethno-linguistic  groups  (Chinese, 
Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Mexican,  Navajo,  and  hetero-lingual)  were  included  in  the  data.  Data 
sources  included  open-ended  interviews,  document  reviews,  informal  and  formal 
observations,  language  proficiency  data,  and  checklists.  Data  collection  focused  on 
organizational  structure  of  the  classroom,  allocation  of  instructional  time,  teacher  variables, 
and  student  variables. 

This  report  presents  results  of  Part  I  of  the  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study. 
In  this  volume,  organizational  features  of  bilingual  instruction  considered  significant  in  terms 
of  their  consequences  for  LEP  students  were  described.  The  findings  indicated  some  general 
trends  in  instructional  organization.  There  was  a  strong  emphasis  on  instruction  in  reading, 
language  arts,  and  mathematics  and  extensive  use  of  both  the  native  language  and  English. 
English  was  used  for  approximately  60  percent  of  the  average  school  day  by  students, 
teachers  and  aides.  Students  typically  worked  independently  for  over  90  percent  of  the  day. 
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ERJC 


18.2  TITLE: 


Applying  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  in  the  Classroom 


AUTHOR:  Tikunoff,  William  J. 

YEAR:  1985         CONTRACT  #:     NIE  400-80-0026 

ORGANIZATION:  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  T,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  the  SBIF  study  was  to  identify  those  instructional  features  which  are  most 
successful  in  producing  a  positive  learning  experience  for  limited  English  proficient  students. 
This  document  discusses  how  the  successful  features  can  be  applied  in  the  classroom  by 
teachers  of  LEP  students  and  how  administrators  can  facilitate  and  support  their 
implementation. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Findings  from  the  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  (SBEF)  Descriptive  Study  (1983) 
were  integrated  with  information  from  other  research  that  described  and  explained  features 
of  successful  instruction  for  LEP  students. 

SUMMARY: 

Five  effective  instructional  features  for  LEP  students  were  identified.  These  include  clear 
communication  in  English  and/or  the  students'  native  language,  incorporating  the  student's 
culture  into  instruction,  high  expectations  for  students,  integrating  English  language 
development  with  academic  skill  and  development,  and  providing  immediate  feedback. 
These  were  discussed  in  terms  of  how  they  fit  into  the  classroom  environment  and  their 
implications  for  LEP  students. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Teachers  and  administrators  should  put  into  place  those  features  of  bilingual  instruction 
identified  by  the  SBEF  study  as  successful  (i.e.,  result  in  increased  performance  of  LEP 
students  in  basic  skill  attainment).  When  estimating  how  much  to  use  the  native  language 
or  English,  a  number  of  instructional  context  issues  should  be  considered,  including  the  native 
language  or  English  proficiency  of  the  students,  the  number  of  languages  represented  in  the 
class,  and  the  content  area.  A  teacher  who  does  not  speak  the  native  language  of  the  student 
can  still  be  effective  by  using  assistants  or  aides  as  translators,  integrating  English  language 
instruction  into  content  areas,  and  employing  other  strategies  known  to  be  effective  in 
teaching  English. 
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STUDY: 


SYNTHESIS  OF  ED-FUNDED  RESEARCH  ON  MAJOR  ISSUES  IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 


TITLE:  Synthesis  of  ED-Funded  Research  on  Major  Issues  in  Bilingual  Education 

AUTHOR:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 

YEAR:  1985  CONTRACT*:      None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:     Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  provide  a  synthesis  of  studies  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education  from  1973-1983  which  focused  on  assessment  of  the  national  needs  for  bilingual 
education  (numbers  of  LEP  students,  numbers  of  teachers  needed),  improvement  in  the 
effectiveness  of  services  for  students  (nature,  extent,  and  cost  of  current  services),  and 
improvement  in  Title  VH  program  management  and  operations  (evaluations  of  Title  VII 
funded  projects  such  as  fellowships  and  preservice/inservice  training). 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methodology  included  a  review  of  studies  such  as  national  surveys,  census  data  bases, 
and  descriptive  studies.  Major  issues  addressed  in  these  studies  included  classrooms  and 
communities,  literacy  and  mathematics  studies,  and  evaluation  of  technical  assistance  and 
program  management  strategies. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  presents  a  review  and  analysis  of  studies  funded  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  Title  VH  Bilingual  Education  Part  C  Research  Program  during  1973-1983.  Studies 
included  in  the  synthesis  concerned  services  to  LEP  students,  effectiveness  of  Title 
VH/  Bilingual  Education  services,  definitions  of  "language  proficiency"  for  assessment 
purposes,  estimates  of  the  numbers  of  LEP  children,  and  numbers  of  qualified  bilingual 
education  teachers  across  the  U.S. 
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STUDY: 


REVIEW,  SUMMARY,  AND  SYNTHESIS  OF  LITERATURE  ON  ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND 
LANGUAGE 


TITLE: 


A  Synthesis  of  Current  Literature  on  English  as  a  Second  Language:  Issues  for  Educational 
Policy 


AUTHOR: 


Chamot,  Anna  U.;  Stewner-Manzanares,  Gloria 


YEAR:  1985 


CONTRACT  #:  300-84-0166 


ORGANIZATION:  InterAmerica  Research  Associates 


APA:  N 


FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  objective  was  to  synthesize  the  information  summarized  in  earlier  (Review  and  Summary) 
parts  of  the  study  and  to  address  policy  issues  for  different  age  and  grade  levels  of  students 
receiving  ESL  instruction  in  U.S.  public  schools. 


All  data  are  based  on  two  previous  reports  within  the  same  study.  One  is  a  review  of  current 
literature  on  ESL  which  identified  recent  documents  on  ESL  instructional  approaches, 
organizational  patterns,  and  instructional  materials  used  in  US  elementary  and  high  schools, 
and  language  learning  theories.  The  other  is  a  summary  of  the  literature  review, 
supplemented  with  information  from  interviews  with  ESL  specialists. 


Results  showed  that  the  benefits  of  instructional  objectives  differ  based  on  grade  level, 
instructional  objectives,  and  underlying  language  learning  theories.  District  demographics, 
native  language  use,  and  the  degree  of  integration  of  LEP  students  and  services  into  the 
mainstream  curriculum  were  found  to  influence  the  effectiveness  of  instructional  services. 
In  addition,  few  student  characteristics  were  found  to  have  been  addressed  by  instructional 
approaches,  different  cognitive  styles,  or  different  language  learning  theories. 


This  report  recommended  that  a  national  descriptive  study  of  ESL  services  in  elementary  and 
high  schools  and  educational  benefits  of  ESL  services  be  carried  out.  The  development  and 
testing  of  additional  ESL  approaches  and  instructional  materials  was  also  advocated,  as  well 
as  a  comparison  of  the  effectiveness  of  different  ESL  models. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


RECOMMENDATIONS: 
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21.0  STUDY: 


THE  NATIONAL  LONGITUDINAL  EVALUATION  OF  THE  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SERVICES 
FOR  LANGUAGE  MINORITY  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 


21.1  TITLE: 


AUTHOR: 


YEAR:  1984 


LEP  Students:  Characteristics  and  School  Services.  Descriptive  Phase  Rep  ort  of  the  National 
Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited 
English  Proficient  Students 

Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Shaycoft,  Marion  F.;  Hopstock,  Paul  J.;  Zehler,  Annette  M.;  Ratner, 
Mitchell  S.;  Rivera,  Charlene;  Rudes,  Blair  A. 

CONTRACT  #:  300-83-0300 


ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Research  Triangle  Institute 
APA:     Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


The  objectives  were  to  develop  a  comprehensive  data  base  of  descriptive  information  on  the 
range  of  services  (regardless  of  funding  sources)  which  (K-6)  elementary  level  language 
minority  LEP  students  are  provided  in  public  schools.  In  addition,  the  goals  were  to  estimate 
the  number  of  language  minority  LEP  students  and  the  number  provided  with  special 
language  services  in  grades  K-6,  to  describe  characteristics  of  LM-LEP  students  provided 
instructional  services,  to  identify  and  describe  home/community  characteristics  for  each  major 
language  group,  to  determine  entry/exit  criteria  used  by  schools /districts,  to  determine  the 
relationships  between  services  offered  to  language  minority  LEPs  and  mainstream  students, 
to  identify  clusters  of  instructional  services  for  language  minority  LEPs  in  K-6,  to  obtain 
information  useful  in  designing  a  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  differential  effectiveness  of 
the  identified  clusters  of  services  to  language  minority  LEPs,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for 
Phase  II  research  on  the  longitudinal  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  services. 

The  methodology  used  was  a  four  stage  sample  design  from  states  to  districts/ counties,  to 
schools  and  to  teachers  and  students.  Questionnaires  (on  school  district  services,  school 
characteristics,  teacher  and  student  instructional  information,  and  student  background)  and 
interviews  (on  school  services  with  the  principal  or  LEP/language  minority  coordinator,  and 
with  the  LEA  testing  coordinator)  were  carried  out  by  mail  and  telephone.  Site  visits  were 
also  carried  out.  The  study  focused  on  grades  one  and  three. 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  develop  a  comprehensive  database  of  information 
describing  the  range  of  services,  (regardless  of  source  of  funding)  which  K-6  elementary 
Language  Minority,  Limited  English  Proficient  (LM/LEP)  students  are  provided  in  public 
schools.  Data  collection  included  the  use  of  questionnaires,  interviews,  document  reviews  and 
site  visits.  Data  were  obtained  on  numbers  of  students,  on  the  services  provided,  on  student 
and  home  characteristics,  entry  and  exit  criteria,  and  teacher  characteristics.  Five  types  of 
instructional  "clusters  of  services "  and  the  numbers  of  students  receiving  each  service  cluster 
were  identified. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  study  reported  that  definitions  of  language  minority  LEP  students  vary  across  states, 
districts  and  schools,  yet  used  the  local,  operational  definition  of  LEP  for  each  study 
participant.  Findings  focused  on  special  instructional  services  provided  in  grades  1-5  even 
though  data  on  characteristics  of  LM-LEP  students  were  limited  to  grades  1  and  3  and  were 
obtained  from  a  small  sample. 
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21.2      TITLE:  Instructing  Children  With  Limited  English  Ability:    Year  One  Report  of  the  National 

Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-  Minority,  Limited 
English  Proficient  Students, 

AUTHOR:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Research  Triangle  Institute 

YEAR:   1986  CONTRACT  #:  300-83-0300 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Research  Triangle  Institute 

APA:     Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  understand  the  degree  to  which  educational  services  to 
language  minority,  limited  English  proficient  students  in  grades  1-5  are  effective  in  assisting 
these  students  to  function  in  all-English-medium  classrooms  and  to  determine  which  clusters 
of  services  are  most  effective  under  specific  conditions. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methodology  used  in  the  study  involved  on-site  survey  data  collection  in  18  school 
districts  (86  schools).  Students  in  grades  1  and  3  were  used  for  sampling  purposes  and  were 
grouped  into  three  categories  for  analysis  purposes  (Spanish,  Chinese,  and  other  language 
groups).  Data  were  collected  by  means  of  questionnaires  and  record  reviews  to  obtain 
information  on  services,  instructional  staff,  LEP  policies /procedures,  and  student  and 
parent/home  information.  Forms  were  filled  out  on  school  policies  and  procedures, 
student/ teacher  data,  and  student  performance.  The  Student  Oral  Proficiency  Rating  (SOPR) 
was  used  to  measure  language  proficiency;  the  SAT  was  used  as  a  measure  of  achievement 
and  the  Raven  served  as  a  measure  of  aptitude. 

SUMMARY: 

Findings  from  the  Year  One  data  indicated  that  significant  differences  exist  between  the 
Spanish,  Chinese,  and  other  language  groups  with  regard  to  parental  presence  in  the  home, 
socioeconomic  status,  language  use  at  home,  time  on  homework,  conversations  about  school, 
and  parental  expectations  of  the  child's  educational  achievements.  Language  group 
differences  were  also  evident  in  characteristics  of  the  students  within  these  language  groups. 
Schools  were  found  to  differ  greatly  on  their  academic  climate,  general  characteristics,  teacher 
training  on  LEP  instructional  strategies,  administrative  involvement,  community  attitudes,  and 
entry  and  exit  procedures.  The  instruction  and  teaching  staff  also  differed  by  student 
language  background. 
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STUDY: 


ALTERNATIVE  INSERVXCE  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  APPROACHES 


TITLE:  A  Study  of  Alternative  Inservice  Staff  Development  Approaches  for  School  Districts  Serving 

Minority  Language /Limited  English  Proficient  Students.  Planning  Inservice  Staff 
Development  Programs:  A  Practical  Manual  for  Educators. 

AUTHOR:  Arawak  Consulting  Corporation 

YEAR:    1986         CONTRACT  #:     None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Arawak  Consulting  Corporation 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  manual  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  bilingual  education  staff  attempting 
to  implement  new  inservice  training  programs  or  to  improve  already  existing  onto.  The 
manual  provides  a  step-by-step,  "how-to"  guide  for  program  implementation. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This  manual  was  based  on  a  review  of  literature  on  inservice  and  staff  development  to 
identify  features  important  to  the  successful  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of 
inservice  programs.  Following  the  literature  review,  an  examination  of  the  features  of 
inservice  training  programs  in  nine  school  districts  with  experience  (and  additional  districts 
without  experience)  in  implementing  systematically  planned  inservice  programs  was 
conducted.  Twenty-one  school  districts  were  visited  for  data  collection. 

SUMMARY: 

Findings  suggest  that  planning  of  an  inservice  staff  program  should  begin  by  first 
determining  the  extent  of  community  and  school  support  for  the  program  and  by  deciding 
who  will  be  involved  in  the  decision-making  structure.  The  actual  planning  of  a  program  was 
found  to  include  seven  activities:  assessing  staff  training  needs,  identifying  available 
resources,  determining  the  type  of  inservice  to  be  provided,  setting  training  objectives, 
scheduling  training  activities  and  planning  incentives,  planning  follow-up,  and  developing 
evaluation  strategies. 
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TITLE: 


A  Study  of  Alternative  Inservice  Staff  Development  Approaches  for  Local  Education  Agencies 
Serving  Minority  Language  /Limited  English  Proficient  Students:  A  Model  of  Inservice 
Approaches.  Executive  Summary  (Final) 


AUTHOR:  Arawak  Consulting  Corporation 

YEAR:  1986  CONTRACT  #:     None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Arawak  Consulting  Corporation 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  three-year  study  were  to  generate  field-based  descriptions  of  inservice 
staff  development  approaches  applicable  in  Local  Education  Agencies  serving  Minority 
Language/Limited  English  Proficient  students  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  and 
to  field-test  those  approaches  in  a  selected  number  of  LEAs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  field-testing  included  three  parts.  During  Part  I,  a  working  model  of  staff  development 
approaches  was  developed  from  data  collected  from  nine  Local  Education  Agencies(LEAs). 
Each  LEA  had  at  least  two  years  of  experience  operating  a  bilingual  program,  a  Title  VII 
grant,  and  an  organized  inservice  program  for  staff  serving  Minority  Language/Limited 
English  Proficient  students.  The  working  model  generated  in  Part  I  was  refined  during  Part 
II,  using  a  second  set  of  nine  LEAs.  During  Part  HI,  the  inservice  model  developed  in  Part  II 
was  further  revised  into  five  inservice  modes  with  the  help  of  a  third  set  of  nine  LEAs. 

SUMMARY: 

Over  a  three-year  period  an  inservice  model  of  staff  development  approaches  was  developed 
from  data  collected  from  27  LEAs.  The  final  model  included  five  modes  of  inservice  delivery: 
in-house  inservice  through  classroom  visits;  in-house  inservice  through  group  sessions; 
consultant  workshop  series;  classroom  visits  by  outside  experts;  and  college  or  university 
courses.  The  advantages  of  each  mode  and  the  keys  to  their  success  were  also  reviewed. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

OBEMLA  should  sponsor  training  for  school  district  personnel  regarding  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation  of  inservice  programs  for  staff  serving  minority 
language/limited  English  proficient  students.  OBEMLA  should  require  Title  VE  first  and 
second-year  applicants  to  allocate  a  designated  amount  of  their  grants  to  educating  staff  who 
serve  minority  language/limited  English  proficient  students.  OBEMLA  should  require  all  Title 
VE  school  districts  to  submit  yearly  detailed  staff  development  plans.  The  findings  from  this 
study  should  be  disseminated  to  the  Bilingual  Education  Multifunctional  Support  Centers. 
Finally,  the  specific  advantages  and  costs  associated  with  each  mode  should  be  considered 
when  choosing  a  delivery  method. 
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22.3  TITLE: 


A  Study  of  Alternative  Inservice  Staff  Development  Approaches  for  Local  Education  Agencies 
Serving  Minority  Language /Limited  English  Proficient  Students:  Synthesis  Report  (Final) 


AUTHOR:  Arawak  Consulting  Corporation 

YEAR:  1986         CONTRACT  #:     None  specified 
ORGANIZATION:  Arawak  Consulting  Corporation 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  report  were  to  generate  field-based  descriptions  of  inservice  staff 
development  approaches  applicable  to  LEAs  serving  minority  language/LEP  students  at 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  and  to  field  test  the  inservice  staff  development  approaches 
in  a  selected  number  of  LEAs  serving  minority  language/LEP  students.  This  was  a  three-part 
study  which  included  (1)  developing  a  matrix;  (2)  pilot-testing  the  working  model  and 
refining  it;  and  (3)  implementing  and  analyzing  the  impact  of  the  inservice  modes. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methods  used  for  this  report  included  site  visits  to  nine  LEAs  to  generate  a  matrix  of 
inservice  staff  development  approaches.  The  matrix  was  then  pilot-tested  with  nine 
additional  LEAs  in  order  to  refine  and  revise  the  matrix.  Sites  were  selected  through  a  Title 
VII  file  review  and  nominations  by  OBEMLA  staff.  On-site  data  collection  included 
interviews  with  bilingual  program  personnel,  reviews  of  supporting  documents,  and 
observations  of  inservice  activities.  A  literature  review  was  also  carried  out  on  inservice  and 
staff  development  to  identify  features  leading  to  successful  planning,  implementation,  and 
evaluation  of  inservice  programs. 

SUMMARY: 

The  delivery  of  inservice  training  was  primarily  influenced  by  the  source  of  inservice  (i.e. 
internal  or  external  experts)  and  the  form  of  training  (i.e.  classroom  visits,  workshops).  Five 
modes  of  inservice  training  were  identified  through  the  study.  These  include  in-house 
training  through  classroom  visits,  in-house  training  through  group  sessions,  series  of 
workshops  given  by  consultants,  or  college  /university  courses.  The  advantages  of  each  mode, 
as  well  as  the  factors  influencing  the  success  of  the  training,  are  explored. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

OBEMLA  should  sponsor  seminars /training  institutes  to  disseminate  technical  information 
on  the  planning,  implementation  dxxd  evaluation  of  inservice  programs  for  staff  serving 
LM/LEP  students.  First  and  second  year  Title  VII  applicants  should  be  required  to  allocate 
a  minimum  of  total  grant  requests  to  inservice  staff  development.  OBEMLA  should  also 
require  annual  staff  development  plans  from  Title  VII  funded  school  districts  and  disseminate 
findings  of  this  report  to  Bilingual  Education  Multifunctional  Support  Centers. 
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23.0      NOT  USED 


24.0      STUDY:  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION:  A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE  RESEARCH  EVIDENCE 

TITLE:  Bilingual  Education:  A  New  Look  at  the  Research  Evidence 

AUTHOR:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

YEAR:   1987  CONTRACT*:    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  report  were  to  assess  whether  the  research  on  bilingual  education 
supports  the  requirement  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  that  most  projects  must  use  the 
children's  native  language.  The  report  was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  Department  of 
Education  proposal  to  eliminate  the  native-language  teaching  requirement  from  the  act. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Specific  Department  of  Education  statements  on  bilingual  education  between  1983-1986  were 
reviewed,  and  instances  supporting  proposed  changes  in  law  were  identified.  Ten  experts 
with  diverse  viewpoints  on  bilingual  education  and  social  science  were  selected  to  review  the 
31  department  statements,  and  a  collection  of  research  reviews  and  summaries.  Each  expert 
was  also  asked  to  complete  a  questionnaire  with  six  specific  questions  on  the  match  between 
research  on  language  learning  and  statements  by  department  officials. 

SUMMARY: 

In  this  report,  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  assessed  the  validity  of  statements  made 
by  Department  of  Education  officials  about  how  to  teach  children  with  limited  English 
proficiency.  The  position  of  the  Department  of  Education  was  that  a  requirement  of  native 
language  teaching  be  dropped  from  the  Bilingual  Education  Act.  The  Department  claimed 
that  findings  of  research  in  this  area  are  inconclusive.  At  issue  were  the  Departments' 
interpretations  of  the  body  of  research  findings  pertinent  to  the  native  language  requirement. 
Based  on  judgments  provided  by  a  panel  of  10  experts,  the  GAO  found  that  there  was  little 
agreement  with  the  Department  of  Education  statements.  Although  experts  noted  the 
weakness  of  some  parts  of  the  overall  body  of  research  in  this  field,  and  suggested  ways  of 
strengthening  it,  they  generally  agreed  that  there  was  adequate  and  reliable  evidence  to  reach 
conclusions  about  the  research  basis  for  the  legal  requirement  for  native  language  teaching. 
The  GAO  noted  that  the  Department  of  Education  rejected  the  findings  of  this  report. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Reliance  on  experts  was  both  a  strength  and  a  weakness.  The  strength  lay  in  the  quality, 
diversity  and  representativeness  of  the  group.  The  weakness  was  that  a  group  of  some  other 
composition  may  have  given  different  assessments.  It  is  possible  that  the  study  was  limited 
by  the  use  of  existing  reviews  of  the  research  literature  because  reviews  may  contain  biases 
that  are  hard  to  detect.  However,  the  method  was  responsive  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor's  request  for  quickly  developing  information.  Department  of  Education  Officials 
objected  to  the  draft  of  the  report,  saying  its  position  on  bilingual  education  was 
misrepresented,  and  they  rejected  the  findings  in  general. 
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25.0  STUDY: 


EFFECTIVE  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  SOURCEBOOK 


TITLE: 


Effective  Compensatory  Education  Sourcebook,  Volume  III,  Project  Profiles 


AUTHOR: 


Alexander,  Dorothy  L.;  Cotton,  Kathleen  J.;  Griswold,  Margaret  M.;  Estes,  Gary  D. 


YEAR:  1987 


CONTRACT  #:    None  specified 


ORGANIZATION:  Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 


APA:  N 


FINDINGS:  A,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  purpose  of  this  sourcebook,  the  third  in  a  series,  was  to  present  descriptions  of  Chapter 
1  projects  which  have  been  found  to  be  particularly  successful  in  educating  disadvantaged 
students. 


METHODOLOGY: 


Nominations  were  solicited  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  from  all  fifty  State 
Educational  Agencies,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Each  nominated  project  submitted  demographic  information,  data  on  program  attributes, 
indicators  of  achievement,  and  descriptions  of  the  projects.  A  panel  of  educational  experts: 
examined  the  nominations  and  summarized  their  ratings  and  comments. 


Profiles  were  developed  on  130  Chapter  1  programs  which  were  recognized  for  their 
achievements  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  in  1986.  Each  project  used  instructional 
processes  and  organizational  strategies  that  were  supported  by  research  as  being  effective  in 
improving  student  performance.  Effective  instructional  strategies  included  using  appropriate 
methods,  materials,  and  approaches;  close  monitoring  of  student  progress;  high  expectations 
for  student  learning  and  behavior;  and  regular  feedback  and  reinforcement. 
Organizational  attributes  associated  with  success  included  clear  project  goals  and  objectives, 
professional  development  and  truning,  parent  and  community  involvement,  and  a  positive 
school  and  classroom  environment. 


SUMMARY: 
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26.0  STUDY: 


BOJNGUAL  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  SYSTEM 


26.1  TITLE: 


Evaluation  of  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority,  Limited-  English- 
Proficient  Students:  A  Status  Report  with  Recommendations  for  Future  Development  (Phase 
1  Report) 


AUTHOR:  Tallmadge,  G.  K.;  Lam,  Tony  CM.;  Gamel,  Nona  N. 

YEAR:   1987  CONTRACT  #:  300-85-0140 

ORGANIZATION:  RMC  Research  Corporation 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  summarize  the  state-of-the-art  in  bilingual  education 
program  evaluation  in  the  United  States  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  local  Title  VII  project 
evaluations  by  developing  a  system  of  procedures  and  materials  for  deterrnining  their  impact 
on  student  achievement. 

The  research  methodology  combined  an  examination  of  the  quality  of  current  practices  in 
bilingual  education  evaluation  with  a  systematic  identification  of  the  desired  characteristics 
of  an  evaluation  system  for  bilingual  education  through  consultation  of  literature  on  bilingual 
education  and  evaluation. 


SUMMARY: 


The  report  presents  guidelines  for  maximizing  validity,  documenting  program  and  student 
characteristics,  and  comparing  the  effectiveness  of  programs.  The  findings  suggest  that 
various  factors,  such  as  state  and  federal  policy,  local  program  administration,  the  evaluator's 
knowledge  and  competence,  and  the  unique  characteristics  of  bilingual  programs  ultimately 
affect  the  technical  quality  of  evaluation  practices.  The  report  concludes  that  efforts  thus  far 
to  improve  the  quality  of  evaluation  research  have  been  largely  unsuccessful  due  to  the  poor 
quality  and  limited  dissemination  of  materials. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  authors  recommended  that  the  knowledge  base  of  bilingual  education  evaluation 
methodologies  should  be  expanded  by  incorporating  and  refining  existing  studies.  The  User's 
Guide  should  be  revised  so  that  it  provides  clear,  step-by-step  information.  Also,  an  effective 
delivery  system  should  be  developed  for  dissemination  and  evaluation  of  research  findings. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Changes  in  local,  state,  and  Federal  policy  will  be  required  before  significant  changes  can  be 
made  in  bilingual  education  evaluation. 
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26.2  TITLE: 


Bilingual  Education  Evaluation  System:  Users'  Guide,  Volume  1,  Recommended  Procedures 


AUTHOR:  Tallmadge,  G.  Kasten;  Lam,  Tony  CM.;  Gamel,  Nona  N. 

YEAR:  1987         CONTRACTS  300-85-0140 
ORGANIZATION:  RMC  Research  Corporation 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  for  developing  the  Bilingual  Education  Evaluation  System  (BEES)  were  to 
develop  an  evaluation  system  which  would  reflect  the  information  gained  from  previous 
work  in  bilingual  education  evaluation,  a  system  useful  at  the  local  level  for  purposes  of 
project  improvement,  and  a  system  totally  responsive  to  current  federal  legislation  and 
regulations  governing  evaluation  of  Title  VH  projects.  The  User's  Guide  was  developed  to 
assist  in  implementing  and  using  the  BEES.  Volume  1  contains  and  describes  the  procedures 
and  practices  for  the  BEES. 

The  literature  review  on  bilingual  education  evaluation  which  was  carried  out  for  developing 
the  BEES  served  as  background  for  the  development  of  this  document. 

This  User's  Guide  served  as  a  guidebook  for  the  use  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Evaluation 
System  (BEES).  Nine  major  steps  were  described  for  using  the  BEES.  These  included 
assuring  the  project  is  evaluable,  planning  the  evaluation,  documenting  program  processes, 
selecting/adapting/developing  instruments  for  assessing  student  outcomes,  collecting 
outcome  data,  implementing  an  outcome  evaluation  design,  processing  and  analyzing  data, 
integrating  and  interpreting  results,  and  preparing  evaluation  reports. 
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26.3  TITLE: 


Abbreviated  Recommendatioas  for  Meeting  Title  VH  Evaluation  Requirements 


AUTHOR:  Lam,  Tony  CM.;  Gamel,  Nona  N. 

YEAR:  1987         CONTRACT*  300-85-0140 
ORGANIZATION:  RMC  Research  Corporation 
APA:      N  FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


This  report  presented  the  general  requirements  and  standards  for  completing  an  annual 
evaluation  of  a  project  that  was  funded  under  Part  A  of  Title  VII  and  provided 
recommendations  for  meeting  each  requirement.  It  is  an  abridged  version  of  Volume  1, 
User's  Guide. 

The  Bilingual  Education  Evaluation  System  (BEES),  User's  Guide,  Volume  1,  was  reviewed 
and  simplified  into  a  version  for  practitioners. 


In  a  simplified  format  this  report  presents  the  general  criteria  for  completing  annual 
evaluations  of  projects  that  are  furided  under  Part  A  of  Title  VII,  along  with  recommendations 
for  meeting  each  requirement.  The  report  is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  Part  1,  the  evaluation 
requirements  specified  in  the  June  19,  1986  Bilingual  Education  Regulations  are  listed.  Part 
2  provides  suggestions  for  meeting  each  requirement,  including  guidelines  on  defining 
participants,  collecting  data,  and  design  and  implementation  of  the  evaluation. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommendations  include  obtaining  expert  help  in  designing  the  evaluation  and  collecting 
data  on  background  characteristics  from  all  project  participants  before  assessment,  and  then 
continuing  to  collect  this  information  often.  Project  participants  should  be  defined  as  all 
students  who  have  participated  in  the  project  for  100  days  or  more.  Tests  that  match  the 
curriculum  and  are  of  appropriate  difficulty  levels  should  also  be  used.  The  gap-reduction 
design  was  suggested  as  a  measurement  of  educational  progress.  More  than  one  type  of  test 
should  be  used  to  measure  academic  achievement,  and  students  should  be  prepared  to  take 
tests.  Independent,  trained  test  administrators  and  independent  analysts  should  also  be  used. 
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27.0  STUDY: 


REVIEW  OF  THE  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  MULTIFUNCTIONAL  SUPPORT  CENTERS 


TITLE:  Review  of  the  Bilingual  Education  Multifunctional  Support  Centers  (BEMSC) 

AUTHOR:  Kutner,  Mark  A.;  Pelavin,  Sol  A 

YEAR:  1987         CONTRACT  #:    None  specified 
ORGANIZATION:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:      N  FINDINGS:  A,T 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  provide  a  detailed  description  of  the  nature  of  BEMSC  training  and 
technical  assistance  services,  and  the  characteristics  of  individuals  and  school  districts 
receiving  services.  In  addition,  detailed  in-  -mation  was  provided  on  the  sponsoring 
organizations  which  operate  BEMSCs,  the  c  ruzational  structure  of  BEMSCs  and  their 
staffing  patterns,  BEMSCs  contract  levels  an<_  <penditures,  content  and  quality  of  BEMSC 
training,  and  technical  assistance,  coordination,  and  information  dissemination  services. 

Research  methodology  included  BEMSC  document  and  data  file  review,  interviews  with 
BEMSC  staff,  and  site  visits  to  11  of  the  13  BEMSCs.  Telephone  calls,  mail  contact,  and  ED 
records  were  used  for  the  remaining  BEMSCs  which  were  not  visited. 


The  results  indicate  that  the  BEMSCs  have  been  quite  successful  in  delivering  training  and 
technical  assistance  to  a  large  number  of  clients  in  a  cost-efficient  manner.  Title  VII  school 
districts,  and  teachers  within  these  districts,  are  the  most  frequent  recipients  of  services. 
BEMSC  training  and  technical  assistance  are  not  duplicative  of  other  federally-funded  service 
entities. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

BEMSCs  could  operate  even  more  efficiently  if  staff  time  was  used  to  emphasize  the  delivery 
of  services  rather  than  to  carry  out  administrative  duties. 
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28.0  STUDY: 


ACADEMIC  LANGUAGE  TALK:  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  IN  THE  RESPONSES  OF 
EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATORS 


TITLE: 


Helping  Limited  English  Proficient  Children  Communicate  in  the  Classroom  (A  Handbook 
for  Teachers) 


AUTHOR:  Simich-Dudgeon,  Carmen;  McCreedy,  Lynn;  Schleppergrell,  Mary 

YEAR:   1988  CONTRACT*:  300-86-0069 

ORGANIZATION:  National  Clearinghouse  for  Bilingual  Education 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  of  this  handbook  were  to  provide  a  resource  for  teachers  who  want  to  integrate 
LEP  students  more  fully  into  the  verbal  interaction  in  the  classroom. 

The  three-year  "Academic  Language  Talk"  study  identified  significant  features  in  the 
responses  of  3rd  and  6th  grade  students  who  were  successful  communicators,  and  translated 
these  findings  into  teacher  strategies  to  promote  language  and  cognitive  development.  For 
this  handbook,  short  "capsules"  were  developed  which  summarize  the  research  results  and 
present  suggestions  for  classroom  use. 


This  handbook  is  a  resource  for  teachers  who  want  to  integrate  limited  English  Proficient 
(LEP)  students  more  fully  into  the  ongoing  verbal  interaction  in  the  classroom.  It  highlights 
issues  related  to  the  verbal  participation  of  LEP  students  and  provides  suggestions  for 
encouraging  them  and  helping  therri  improve  their  oral  skills.  The  ideas  in  the  handbook 
constitute  applied  findings  which  resulted  from  the  "Academic  Language  Talk"  study  to 
identify  significant  features  in  the  responses  of  "successful  communicators  /responders"  during 
academic  verbal  interaction.  The  handbook  consists  of  19  "capsules",  each  summarizing 
research  results  and  presenting  suggestions  for  classroom  use. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It  was  recommended  that  teachers  avoid  fill  in  the  blank  questions  and  give  students  more 
time  to  think  through  challenging  questions. 
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29.0  STUDY: 


RESOURCE  COMPENDIUM  OF  ASSESSMENT  INSTRUMENTS  WHICH  CAN  BE  USED  TO 
HELP  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  LEP  STUDENTS 


TITLE: 


A  Resource  Compendium  of  Assessment  Instruments  Which  Can  be  Used  to  Help  Schools  In 
the  Education  of  LEP  Students 


AUTHOR:  Iribarren,  Norma 

YEAR:   1988  CONTRACT  #:  300-86-0050 

ORGANIZATION:  Upper  Great  Lakes  Multifunctional  Resource  Center 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


This  report  provided  an  annotated  bibliography  of  commonly  used  assessment  tests  that  are 
designed  for  limited  English  proficient  students  from  pre-school  through  adult. 

Fifty-nine  assessment  instruments  were  reviewed  for  reliability,  validity,  and  equity.  This 
report  includes  a  brief  description  of  each  test,  the  targeted  grade  levels,  the  amount  of  time 
suggested  for  administration,  the  type  of  administration,  and  the  languages  assessed. 


Five  categories  of  assessment  tests  commonly  used  in  bilingual  educational  settings  were 
included  in  the  bibliography.    These  categories  are  achievement,  language  proficiency, 
vocational  goal  inventories,  and  personality  inventories. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Tnere  is  no  instrument  which  is  100  percent  reliable  and  tailored  to  the  individual  LEP 
student  so  additional  measures  should  be  utilized,  such  as  interviews,  observations,  and 
conversations.  The  most  reliable  results  can  be  obtained  by  using  a  combination  of  measures. 
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30.0  STUDY: 


THE  NATIONAL  EVALUATION  OF  SERVICES  FOR  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT 
NATIVE  AMERICAN  STUDENTS 


30.1      TITLE:  Instructional  Services  for  Native  American  Students  with  Limited  English  Proficiency:  Year 

One  Report  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Native 
American  Students 

AUTHOR:  Rudes,  Biair  A.;  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Shaycoft,  Marion  F.;  Zehler,  Annette  M.;  Day,  Harry  R.; 

Kaplan,  Leesa 

YEAR:   1988  CONTRACT*  300-85-0175 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Research  Triangle  Institute 
APA:      N  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


The  primary  objective  of  the  first  part  of  the  study  was  to  provide  an  analytic  description  of 
instructional  services  provided  to  limited  English  proficient  Native  American  students  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  to  provide  a  description  of  students  being  served.  The  primary 
objective  of  the  second  part  was  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  degree  to  which  these 
instructional  services  are  effective  in  helping  Indian  students  function  in  school.  This  report 
focuses  only  on  the  first  part  of  the  study. 

The  study  focused  on  schools  participating  in  Title  VII  projects  for  Native  American  students. 
Data  were  collected  on  two  cohorts  of  students  in  a  national  sample  of  schools  served  by  Title 
VII  projects  (58  projects  were  identified  as  serving  primarily  Native  American  students). 
Cohort  1  included  students  in  grade  1  during  the  1985-86  school  year.  Cohort  2  included 
students  in  grade  3  during  1985-86.  Fifty-six  of  the  58  identified  projects  had  complete 
descriptive  data.  Twenty-three  projects  were  selected  for  on-site  data  collection.  The  23 
projects  included  17  public  schools,  12  tribaily  controlled  schools,  and  3  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  schools,  all  in  remote  and  poor  areas  on  or  near  current  or  former  reservations. 
Schools  ranged  in  size  from  31-592  students.  Information  on  school  districts,  schools, 
principals,  instructional  staff,  parents,  community  leaders,  and  students  were  collected 
through  questionnaires  and  standardized  aptitude  and  achievement  tests. 


SUMMARY: 


ERIC 


This  report  described  and  analyzed  the  instructional  services  provided  to  limited  English 
proficient  (LEP)  Native  American  students  in  the  elementary  grades  and  the  background 
characteristics  and  academic  achievement  of  the  students  receiving  these  services.  The  study 
focused  on  schools  participating  in  Title  VII  projects  for  Native  American  students.  Context 
was  provided  to  the  study  by  bnefly  reviewing  the  history  of  Indian  education  in  the  United 
States  and  placing  Title  VII  services  within  the  overall  framework.  The  report  described  the 
size  and  duration,  goals  and  objectives,  and  services  provided  to  the  23  projects  selected  for 
on-site  visits.  In  addition,  the  study  examined  how  students  are  identified  as  eligible  for  the 
Title  VII  services,  and  discuss^  ?xt  characteristics  of  the  school,  home,  and  community 
environments.  The  authors  n^.J  the  great  diversity  of  language  groups  and  tribes 
represented  in  the  study,  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  making  generalizations  in  such 
circumstances.  Overall,  though,  the  data  indicated  that  Indian  students  attending  rural 
schools  on  or  near  a  reservation  perform  poorly  on  standardized  achievement  tests  and  have 
serious  educational  problems. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  study  recommended  performing  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  schools  that  Indian 
children  attend  because  the  data  show  that  while  students  have  average  or  slightly  above 
average  aptitudes,  they  perform  very  poorly  on  standardized  achievement  tests. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  extreme  diversity  of  language  backgrounds  in  schools  served  by 
56  Title  VII  projects  made  it  difficult  to  draw  valid  generalizations.  In  the  23  projects  visited, 
there  were  16  tribes  and  18  languages. 
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30.2  TITLE: 


Academic  Performance  of  Limited  English  Proficient  Indian  Elementary  Students  in 
Reservation  Schools:  Year  Two  Report  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  Limited 
English  Proficient  Native  American  Students 


AUTHOR:  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Rudes,  Blair  A.;  Shaycoft,  Marion  F.;  Hopstock,  Paul  J. 

YEAR:   1988  CONTRACT*:  300-85-0175 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc.;  Research  Triangle  Institute 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  describe  the  academic  performance  of  elementary  grade 
level  limited  English  proficient  Indian  students  attending  school  on  or  near  Indian 
reservations. 

Data  were  collected  over  a  two-year  period  from  two  student  cohorts  (1st  and  3rd  graders) 
in  a  national  sample  of  elementary  schools  served  by  Title  VII  projects  which  served  Native 
American  students.  During  the  first  year,  23  projects  serving  1,588  first  and  third  graders  in 
32  schools  were  selected  for  on-site  data  collection.  Information  on  school  districts,  schools, 
principals,  instructional  personnel,  parents,  community  leaders,  and  students  was  collected 
through  specially-developed  questionnaires  and  standardized  aptitude  and  achievement  tests. 
Eight  of  the  23  projects  were  chosen  for  further  study.  During  this  second  year,  only  a 
sample  of  students  and  their  teachers  were  surveyed.  Stanford  Achievement  Tests  were  given 
to  sampled  students.  Descriptive,  associative,  and  causal  analyses  were  conducted  to  explain 
students'  level  of  academic  achievement  based  on  test  scores  and  interview  data  from 
teachers,  parents,  and  school  officials. 


In  this  report,  the  academic  performance  of  elementary  grade  level  limited  English  proficient 
Indian  students  attending  school  on  or  near  Indian  reservations  was  described.  The  major 
finding  of  the  study  were  that  the  academic  achievement  scores  of  the  Indian  students  are 
extremely  low.  These  scores  declined  or  remained  the  same  over  the  two  years  of  the  study, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  schools  had  been  receiving  federal  funding  targeted  at  improving 
student  achievement.  Two  factors  were  associated  with  the  low  test  scores  of  these  students: 
(1)  community  use  of  Indian  languages  and  the  subsequent  low  English  proficiency;  and  (2) 
home /family  characteristics  such  as  lack  of  support  for  educational  achievement. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Those  schools  which  are  successful  in  terms  of  achievement  test  results  and  factors  associated 
with  that  success  should  be  systematically  identified.  The  results  of  such  a  study  could 
provide  recommendations  for  improvements  in  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  small  size  of  the  student  sample  imposed  restrictions  on  the  search  for  explanations  for 
the  lov;  achievement  of  the  students. 
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31.0  STUDY: 


PARENT  PREFERENCE  STUDY 


TITLE:  Parent  Preference  Study:  Final  Report 

AUTHOR:  Baratz-Snowden,  Joan;  Rock,  Donald  A.;  Pollack,  Judith;  Wilder,  Gita  Z. 

YEAR:   1988  CONTRACT*  300-85-0208 

ORGANIZATION:  Educational  Testing  Service 

APA:     Y  FINDINGS:  S 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  conduct  a  national  survey  of  parents  of  school  aged  Asian,  Puerto 
Rican,  Mexican  American,  and  Cuban  students  in  order  to  examine  educational  preferences 
that  language  minority  parents  have  regarding  the  role  of  English  and  the  non-English  (home) 
language  in  instruction  and  to  determine  what  factors  are  associated  with  the  various 
educational  preferences  that  parents  possess. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Survey  samples  included  parents  of  Asian,  Puerto  Rican,  and  Mexican  American  students  in 
grades  three,  seven  and  eleven  who  had  participated  in  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  Study  (NAEP)  and  parents  of  Puerto  Rican  and  Cuban  students 
identified  through  telephone  surveys  in  two  large  metropolitan  areas.  Data  were  collected 
through  interviews  (by  telephone  or  in-person)  with  parents  regarding  their  perceptions  and 
attitudes  toward  school,  general  aspirations  for  children,  family  practices  related  to  language 
use /contact,  and  demographic  information.  Interview  questionnaire  forms  were  also 
translated. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  presents  findings  from  a  national  survey  of  parents  of  school-aged  Asian,  Puerto 
Rican,  Mexican- American,  and  Cuban  students  who  are  language  minority,  but  not  necessarily 
limited  English  proficient.  Results  demonstrate  that  all  parents,  regardless  of  ethnicity, 
support  their  childrens'  learning  English  and  the  provision  of  special  language  services. 
Parents  were  most  concerned  with  addressing  the  need  for  special  services  rather  than 
concerning  themselves  with  the  best  type  of  bilingual  service.  Parents  also  support  giving 
extra  help  to  students  to  learn  English.  Large  differences  exist  among  ethnic  groups  in  terms 
of  level  of  support  for  certain  types  of  instruction.  Both  within  and  among  ethnic  groups 
there  are  differences  in  views  regarding  the  most  desirable  instructional  practices. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

With  the  diversity  among  and  within  ethnic  groups  regarding  parental  preferences  for 
services,  schools  should  offer  options  in  the  types  of  special  language  services  they  provide. 

CAVEATS  /  LIMITATIONS: 

The  two  study  samples  could  not  be  combined  for  analysis  because  of  differences  in  the 
selection  processes.  The  sample  of  Asian,  Mexican  American,  and  some  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
parents  were  chosen  from  a  National  sampling  frame.  The  supplementary  sample,  of  Cuban 
and  Puerto  Rican  parents,  was  selected  from  two  large  metropolitan  areas.  In  addition,  many 
of  the  parents  who  were  interviewed  were  unable  to  specify  the  language  policies /practices 
in  their  children's  schools.  Thus,  it  was  difficult  to  generalize  responses,  and  there  was  much 
"teaching  "  of  bilingual  services  while  gathering  information,  since  many  parents  did  not 
know  the  school  situation. 
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32.0  STUDY: 


NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  CHAPTER  1 


TITLE:  Chapter  1  Services  to  Language-Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students:  A  Substudy 

of  the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1 

AUTHOR:  Carlson,  Elaine;  Strang  ,  E.  William 

YEAR:  1988  CONTRACT  fc  400-85-1008 

ORGANIZATION:  Decision  Resources  Corporation 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  S,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  describe  the  programs  and  services  available  for 
language-minority  LEPs  through  Chapter  1  and  other  special  federal,  state,  and  local 
programs  designed  specifically  for  language  minority  LEPs.  Three  concerns  central  to  the 
study  were  whether  Chapter  1  provided  English  language  services  for  language  minority  LEP 
students  in  place  of  non-Chapter  1  special  programs;  whether  Chapter  1  selection  procedures 
distinguished  between  language  deficiency  and  educational  deprivation;  and  whether  Chapter 
1  programs  turned  into  language  acquisition  programs  when  serving  language  minority  LEPs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Multiple  data  sources  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1  were  reviewed.  These  data 
sources  included:  a  national  school  survey  of  principals  and  teachers;  a  national  district 
survey  of  Chapter  1  coordinators;  a  detailed  study  in  30  districts  of  how  districts  select 
Chapter  1  schools  and  students  and  the  effects  of  these  on  services;  and  a  study  of  how 
districts  allocate  resources  and  how  schools  and  districts  make  Chapter  1  program  design 
decisions. 

SUMMARY: 

Results  indicated  that  Chapter  1  programs  do  not  preclude  offering  a  special  language 
minority  LEP  program  to  language  minority  LEP  students.  Standardized  achievement  tests 
and  teacher  judgements  were  used  by  most  districts  in  selecting  students  for  Chapter  1 
services,  though  some  districts  automatically  excluded  or  included  LM/LEPs  in  Chapter  1. 
Chapter  1  ESL  services  differed  from  regular  Chapter  1  instruction  and  special  LM/LEP 
programs  that  were  not  funded  through  Chapter  1. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Data  were  collected  at  the  school  or  district  level,  thus  providing  information  on  types  of 
services  offered  but  not  on  types  of  services  actually  received  by  students.  Information  on 
the  variety  of  selection  criteria,  funding  sources  and  levels,  and  program  goals  across  states 
and  districts  was  not  collected. 
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33.0  STUDY: 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  OF  EXEMPLARY  SPECIAL 
ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 


TITLE:  Study  Design  Report  for  A  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special 

Alternative  Instructional  Programs  (SADP) 

AUTHOR:  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

YEAR:   1988  CONTRACT  #:  T288001001 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

APA:  N  Findings:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objective  of  this  report  was  to  provide  a  design  for  conducting  A  Descriptive  Study  of 
the  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  SAIPs. 

This  report  was  a  description  of  the  study  design  for  the  overall  study.  It  included  a 
literature  review  and  described  criteria  for  sample  selection,  data  collection  procedures,  data 
preparation  and  analyses,  and  the  process  for  reporting  findings.  Data  collection  for  the 
study  included  site  visits,  classroom  observations,  survey  questionnaires,  and  a  review  of 
documents. 

The  overall  purposes  and  objectives  for  the  study  are  presented,  and  contextual  features  of 
instructional  programs  are  discussed,  including  features  of  schools,  curriculum  and 
instruction,  bilingual  instruction,  and  second-language  learning  and  teaching.  In  addition, 
characteristics  of  language  minority-limited  English  proficient  students  as  successful  students 
are  described. 
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34.0  STUDY: 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SERVICES  FOR  LANGUAGE-MINORITY  LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 


34.1      TITLE:  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students: 

Executive  Summary 

AUTHOR:  Burkheimer,  Jr.,  G.J.;  Conger,  A.J.;  Dunteman,  G.H.;  Elliot ,  B.G.;  Mowbray,  K.A. 

YEAR:  1989  CONTRACT  #:  T288-O16-O01 

ORGANIZATION:  Research  Triangle  Institute 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

This  executive  summary  presents  results  of  the  analysis  of  data  collected  in  the  longitudinal 
phase  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for 
Language-Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  (Young  et  al.,  1984,  21.1;  1986,  21.2). 
The  study  was  conducted  from  1984  through  1987. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  analyses  were  based  on  data  collected  from  selected  schools  and  districts,  using 
approximately  40  separate  data  collection  instruments,  including  standardized  achievement 
tests  and  a  nonverbal  measure  of  ability.  Data  were  obtained  on  5,748  students  who  were  in 
the  first  grade  during  the  base  year  of  the  longitudinal  study  and  4,428  who  were  in  the  third 
grade  during  the  base  year.  Analyses  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  subset  of  eligible  students 
who  were  LEP  and  Spanish  speaking.  Further  restrictions  reduced  later  analyses  to  a  smaller 
number  of  the  original  group  of  students.  A  number  of  variables  were  analyzed:  student 
background,  educational  history,  home  background,  school  and  classroom  characteristics, 
teacher  characteristics,  instructional  exposure,  program  outcome  measures. 

SUMMARY: 

This  summary  presents  results  of  the  longitudinal  phase  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study 
of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students, 
based  on  data  collected  during  1984  through  1987.  The  analyses  indicated  that  English  oral 
proficiency  was  positively  related  to  instructional  approaches  that  support  the  use  of  English 
and  emphasize  reading  and  writing  ability.  Similarly,  students  who  were  provided  with 
instruction  specifically  geared  toward  the  limited  English  proficient  had  higher  oral 
proficiency  in  their  native  language.  Overall,  however,  achievement  in  math  and  English 
language  arts  was  not  facilitated  by  any  one  instructional  method,  but  rather  by  an  approach 
that  was  consistent  with  the  students'  skill  level.  The  authors  concluded  that  local  policies 
and  practices  for  the  education  of  limited  English  proficient  students  are  largely  determined 
by  such  factors  as  legislative  requirements,  economic  restraints,  the  number  of  limited  English 
proficient  students  and  the  degree  of  community  support  for  a  given  program. 
CAVEATS/UMITATIONS: 

Incomplete  data  existed  for  LEPs  The  proportion  of  original  samples  receiving  LEP  services 
in  successive  years  represented  different  and  smaller  subpopulations.  Different  types  of 
students,  classrooms,  teachers,  instructional  strategies,  and  schools  were  clustered  within 
specific  districts.  The  original  study  did  not  have  sufficient  numbers  of  LEP  students 
receiving  LEP  services  for  the  first  time  and  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  prior  LEP  services 
were  not  fully  described  by  the  data. 
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34.2  TITLE: 


Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students:  Volume 
I  (Chapters  1-8) 


AUTHOR:  Burkheimer,  Jr.,  G.J.;  Conger,  A.J.;  Dunteman,  G.H.;  Elliot,  B.G.;  Mowbray,  K.A. 

YEAR:  1989  CONTRACT  #:  T288-016-001 

ORGANIZATION:  Research  Triangle  Institute 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  S,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  analyze  data  collected  in  the  National  Longitudinal 
Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient 
students  (Young  et  al.,  1984, 21.1;  1986, 21.2),  including  summaries  of  all  relevant  results.  The 
report  discussed  the  relationships  among  and  within  background  variables,  and  the  effects 
of  these  on  instructional  exposure  and  student  outcomes;  the  effects  of  school,  teacher  and 
classroom  characteristics  on  instruction  and  student  outcomes;  and  the  effects  of  instructional 
exposure  (and  successive  exposure)  on  student  outcomes. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  analyses  were  based  on  data  collected  from  selected  schools  and  districts,  using 
approximately  40  separate  data  collection  instruments,  including  standardized  achievement 
tests  and  a  nonverbal  measure  of  ability.  Data  were  obtained  on  5,748  students  who  were  in 
the  first  grade  during  the  base  year  of  the  longitudinal  study  and  4,428  who  were  in  the  third 
grade  during  the  base  year.  Analyses  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  subset  of  eligible  students 
who  were  LEP  and  Spanish  speaking.  Further  restrictions  reduced  later  analyses  to  a  smaller 
number  of  the  original  group  of  students.  A  number  of  variables  were  analyzed:  student 
background,  educational  history,  home  background,  school  and  classroom  characteristics, 
teacher  characteristics,  instructional  exposure,  program  outcome  measures. 

SUMMARY: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  summarize  data  collected  during  the  National  Longitudinal 
Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient 
Students  and  analyzed  in  this  study.  Volume  I  discusses  characteristics  of  two  cohorts  of 
native  Spanish-speaking  students,  their  teachers,  classrooms,  and  schools.  The  relationships 
among  these  variables  were  reviewed  in  light  of  how  well  they  predicted  the  types  of  services 
provided  to  LEPs,  how  these  factors  were  related  to  English  language  arts  and  mathematics 
achievement,  and  exit  procedures  from  LEP  services.  A  variety  of  findings  were  noted.  LEP 
students  who  were  receiving  services  more  akin  to  those  provided  to  English  proficient 
children  were  more  likely  to  be  exited  from  LEP  services.  Students  who  received  instruction 
specifically  geared  to  their  skill  level  showed  greater  achievement  in  math  and  language  arts. 
Overall,  however,  local  policy  largely  determined  the  assignment  of  LEPs  to  special  services 
as  well  as  exit  from  services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  authors  recommended  that  further  study  of  these  issues  should  consider  selecting 
districts  on  the  basis  of  services  and  exit  policies;  obtaining  achievement  results  in  math  and 
language  arts  in  the  student's  native  language;  devoting  more  effort  to  student  contact  and 
data  collection  over  time;  selecting  students  who  are  just  entering  special  services  or  , 
thoroughly  reviewing  their  educational  history;  focusing  on  Hispanics,  as  they  are  the  largest 
group  of  LEP  students. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Incomplete  data  existed  for  LEP  students.  The  proportion  of  original  samples  receiving  LEP 
services  in  successive  years  represented  different  and  smaller  subpopulations.  Different  types 
of  students,  classrooms,  teachers,  instructional  strategies,  and  schools  were  clustered  within 
specific  districts.  The  original  study  did  not  have  sufficient  numbers  of  LEP  students 
receiving  LEP  services  for  the  first  time  and  the  study  instruments  did  not  adequately 
measure  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  prior  LEP  services. 
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34.3  STUDY: 


EFFECTIVENESS  OF  SERVICES  FOR  LANGUAGE-MINORITY  LIMITED  ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 


TITLE: 


Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students:  Volume 
II  (Appendices  A-I) 


AUTHOR: 


Burkheimer,  Jr.,  G.J.;  Conger,  A.J.;  Dunteman,  G.H.;  Elliot ,  B.G.;  Mowbray,  K.A. 


YEAR:  1989 


CONTRACT  #:  T288-016-001 


ORGANIZATION:  Research  Triangle  Institute 


APA:  N 


FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  purpose  of  this  document  was  to  provide  detail  on  study  variables  and  models  used  in 
the  analysis  of  the  data  collected  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness 
of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  (Young  et  al.,  1984, 
21.1;  1986,  21.2).  It  serves  as  the  technical  appendix. 


The  analyses  wore  based  on  data  collected  from  selected  schools  and  districts,  using 
approximately  40  separate  data  collection  instruments,  including  standardized  achievement 
tests  and  a  nonverbal  measure  of  ability.  Data  were  obtained  on  5,748  students  who  were  in 
the  first  grade  during  the  base  year  of  the  longitudinal  study  and  4,428  who  were  in  the  third 
grade  during  the  base  year.  Analyses  were  primarily  restricted  to  a  subset  of  eligible  students 
who  were  LEP  and  Spanish  speaking.  Further  restrictions  reduced  later  analyses  to  a  smaller 
number  of  the  original  group  of  students.  A  number  of  variables  were  analyzed:  student 
background,  educational  history,  home  background,  school  and  classroom  characteristics, 
teacher  characteristics,  instructional  exposure,  program  outcome  measures. 


This  document  discussed  information  on  the  analytic  variables  of  the  National  Longitudinal 
Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited  English  Proficient 
Students  and  presented  descriptive  statistics  on  these  variables.  In  addition,  issues  such  as 
the  potential  bias  due  to  the  loss  of  missing  data  is  examined  and  additional  information  on 
variable  construction  was  presented.  The  specific  procedures  for  developing  school  and 
district  clusters,  developing  models  for  assignment  to  educational  services,  and  measuring 
English  language  arts  and  mathematics  achievement  were  also  explained. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 
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35.0  STUDY:  EFFECTIVE  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PRACTICES 

35.1  TITLE:  Handbook  of  Effective  Migrant  Education  Practices  (Volume  I:  Findings) 
AUTHOR:  Rudes,  Blair  A.;  Willette,  JoAnne  L. 

YEAR:   1989  CONTRACT*  300-87-0133 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  identify  effective  migrant  education  projects;  to  describe  the  major 
characteristics  and  services  of  these  projects  that  contribute  to  positive  student  outcomes;  and 
to  isolate  effective  practices  that  might  be  replicated. 

METHODOLOGY: 

During  the  spring  of  1988,  153  migrant  educations  projects  were  identified  as  effective,  as 
reflected  in  significant  student  gains  in  academic  achievement  or  other  student  outcomes. 
Seventeen  of  the  identified  projects  were  selected  for  data  collection  and  reporting,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  student  outcome  data  submitted  by  projects.  Sixteen  sites  were  visited  (1  was  not 
operational  so  it  was  not  included)  for  at  least  1  week.  Interviews  were  conducted  with 
district,  school,  and  program  staff,  teachers,  students,  parents,  and  community  members; 
observations  were  made  of  a  range  of  project  services;  and  district  and  project  records  were 
reviewed.  The  projects  examined  included  all  year,  regular  school  year,  and  summer  term 
projects  serving  preschool,  elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  school  students. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  is  the  first  of  two  volumes  about  effective  migrant  education  practices.  It  presents 
the  general  findings  from  an  analysis  of  efforts  to  improve  the  performance  of  migrant 
students  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Based  on  data  from  16  migrant 
education  programs  across  the  country,  the  report  discusses  approaches  to  identifying  and 
recruiting  migrant  students  and  strategies  for  assessing  their  needs;  provision  of  instructional 
and  support  services;  parent  involvement;  dropout  prevention;  eveluation;  resources;  and 
factors  to  be  considered  in  replicating  any  of  the  practices.  Findings  suggest  that  the  success 
of  migrant  education  projects  depends,  in  large  part,  on  the  quality  and  enthusiasm  of  project 
staff  and  on  the  establishment  of  cooperative  working  relationships  among  project,  school, 
and  district  staff,  and  the  migrant  and  nonimmigrant  communities.  The  coordinated 
investment  of  effort  by  these  groups  is  essential  to  the  improvement  of  migrant  students' 
educational  opportunities. 
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35.2  TITLE: 


Handbook  of  Effective  Migrant  Education  Practices  (Volume  II:  Case  Studies) 


AUTHOR:  Rudes,  Blair  A.;  Willette,  JoAnne  L.;  Bell  D.  Scott;  Shapiro,  Lila 

YEAR:  1990         CONTRACT*  300-87-0133 

ORGANIZATION:   Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  identify  effective  migrant  education  projects;  to  describe  the  major 
characteristics  and  services  of  these  projects  that  contribute  to  positive  student  outcomes;  and 
to  isolate  effective  practices  that  might  be  replicated. 

METHODOLOGY: 

During  the  spring  of  1988,  153  migrant  educations  projects  were  identified  as  effective,  as 
reflected  in  significant  student  gains  in  academic  achievement  or  other  student  outcomes. 
Seventeen  of  the  identified  projects  were  selected  for  data  collection  and  reporting,  partly  on 
the  basis  of  student  outcome  data  submitted  by  projects.  Sixteen  sites  were  visited  (1  was  not 
operational  so  it  was  not  included)  for  at  least  1  week.  Interviews  were  conducted  with 
district,  school,  and  program  staff,  teachei's,  students,  parents,  and  community  members; 
observations  were  made  of  a  range  of  project  services;  and  district  and  project  records  were 
reviewed.  The  projects  examined  included  all  year,  regular  school  year,  and  summer  term 
projects  serving  preschool,  elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  school  students. 

SUMMARY: 

This  is  the  second  of  two  volumes  reporting  on  effective  migrant  education  practices.  It 
describes  16  case  studies  of  effective  programs  for  serving  currently  and  formerly  migrant 
students  in  regular  school  year,  summer  term,  and  year-round  projects.  Attributes  identified 
as  potentially  characteristic  of  effective  migrant  education  projects  included  community 
support  and  parent  involvement  in  programs;  coordination  among  various  programs,  schools, 
and  agencies  serving  migrant  children;  outreach  and  recruitment  efforts;  support  services;  and 
coordination  of  instruction  with  other  teachers  and  programs.  Although  nearly  all  projects 
exhibited  each  of  these  characteristics,  the  degree  to  which  these  attributes  were  present 
varied  by  site.  Each  case  study  description  includes  an  overview  of  school  and  community 
contexts;  historical  development  of  the  program;  description  of  services  provided;  funding, 
administration,  and  facilities;  evidence  of  the  program's  effectiveness;  and  replicability  of 
practices. 
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36.0  STUD*: 


INFORMAL  ASSESSMENT  IN  EDUCATIONAL  EVALUATION:  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


TITLE:  Informal  Assessment  In  Educational  Evaluation:    Implications  For  Bilingual  Education 

Programs 

AUTHOR:  Navarrete,  Cecilia;  Wilde,  Judith;  Nelson,  Chris;  Martinez,  Robert;  Hargett,  Gary 

YEAR:   1990  CONTRACT*:  T288003002 

ORGANIZATION:  Evaluation  Assistance  Center  (West) 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

This  report  discusses  the  use  of  various  informal  assessment  techniques  in  bilingual  education 
program  evaluation,  including  a  review  of  the  problems  presented  by  standardized  tests,  a 
description  of  alternative  assessment  approaches,  and  a  discussion  of  how  alternative 
approaches  can  be  successfully  combined  with  standardized  tests. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  authors  describe  several  types  of  structured  and  unstructured  informal  assessment 
techniques  that  can  be  used  to  measure  individual  limited  English  proficient  student  progress 
and  discuss  guidelines  for  establishing  the  validity  and  reliability  of  such  techniques  and  for 
combining  assessments.  They  also  discuss  how  these  techniques  can  be  used  for  program 
assessment  by  summarizing  all  student  outcome  data  collected  from  each  instrument. 

SUMMARY: 

The  nature  of  bilingual  education  programs  demands  a  test  or  assessment  tool  which  assesses 
the  unique  objectives  of  that  program.  Standardized  tests  are  not  always  sensitive  to  such 
programs  and  thus  alternative  assessments  should  be  explored.  A  number  of  informal 
assessment  techniques  are  discussed  which  may  be  used  to  supplement  standardized  tests. 
While  formal  measures  provide  general  year-to-year  progress  in  global  content  areas,  informal 
techniques  can  provide  the  continuous  ongoing  measurement  of  student  growth  necessary  for 
planning. 
RECOMMEN  DATIONS: 

Bilingual  education  program  evaluations  can  be  improved  by  using  a  combination  of  formal 
and  informal  assessments. 
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37.0  STUDY: 


DESCRIPTIVE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TRANSITION  PROGRAM  FOR  REFUGEE 
CHILDREN  AND  THE  EMERGENCY  IMMIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


37.1      TITLE:  Descriptive  Evaluation  of  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency 

Immigrant  Education  Program:  Summary  of  Literature  Review  and  Federal  Interviews 

AUTHOR:  Bateman,  Peter;  Cheung,  Oona;  Chew,  Susan 

YEAR:   1990  CONTRACT  #:  LC89022001 

ORGANIZATION:  Cosmos  Corporation 

APA:      Y  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  summarize  information  regarding  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee 
Children  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program,  and  to  refine  and  present 
tentative  answers  to  a  set  of  study  questions  regarding  the  operation  and  impact  of  the  two 
programs. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Tne  methodology  included  a  review  of  literature  on  state  applications  and  performance 
reports  for  each  program,  as  well  as  reviews  of  federal  agency  databases,  previous  studies  of 
the  eligible  refugee  or  immigrant  student  population,  and  other  published  reports.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  12  federal  officials. 

SUMMARY: 

The  purpose  of  this  report  was  to  summarize  information  available  on  the  operation  and 
impact  of  two  federally- funded  state-administered  refugee  programs  (The  Transition  Program 
for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Programs)  in  order  to 
determine  a  final  set  of  study  questions  to  be  addressed.  The  study  questions  developed  by 
the  literature  review  and  interviews  address  program  targeting,  characteristics  of  eligible 
children,  program  administration,  services,  expenditures,  and  outcomes. 
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37.2  TITLE: 


Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency 
Immigrant  Education  Program:  Data  Collection,  Sampling,  and  Analysis  Plan 


AUTHOR:  Mertens,  Jennifer;  Bateman,  Peter;  Tallmadge,  Kasten 

YEAR:   1990  CONTRACT  #:  LC89022001 

ORGANIZATION:  Cosmos  Corporation 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  present  the  plan  for  collecting  and  analyzing  data  from  state  and  local 
grantees  in  two  programs  for  educating  refugee  and  immigrant  children. 

Three  surveys  were  developed  for  the  study:  a  telephone  survey  of  all  SEAs,  a  mail  survey 
of  all  FY  1989  grant  recipients,  and  a  mail  survey  of  local  school  districts  that  enroll  eligible 
children  but  do  not  participate  in  the  Immigrant  program.  Site  visits  to  a  sample  of  nine 
agencies  participating  in  each  program  were  designed  to  document  services,  describe  program 
outcomes,  expenditures,  and  students  served. 

This  document  presents  the  study  plan  for  sampling,  collecting,  and  analyzing  data  from  the 
state  and  local  grantees  in  the  study  "Descriptive  Evaluation  of  the  Transition  Program  for 
Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program."  The  first  section  of  the 
document  describes  the  purposes  of  the  surveys  and  site  visits  and  the  procedures  for 
administering  the  data  collection  instruments.  The  second  section  discusses  the  procedures 
for  receiving  and  coding  completed  surveys  and  the  plans  for  the  data  analysis. 
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38.0  STUDY: 


LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  STRUCTURED  ENGLISH  IMMERSION  STRATEGY,  EARLY- 
EXIT  AND  LATE-EXIT  TRANSITIONAL  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
LANGUAGE-MINORITY  CHILDREN 


38.1       TITLE:  Second  Year  Report   Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Programs  for  Language-Minority 

Children 

AUTHOR:  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Ramey,  Dena  R. 

YEAR:   1986  CONTRACT  #:  300-83-0250 

ORGANIZATION:  SRA  Technologies 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  present  information  on  how  structured  English  immersion 
strategy,  early-exit,  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs  are  implemented 
and  to  identify  differences  and  similarities  among  these  three  programs.  Data  collected 
during  the  second  year  of  the  study  on  students  and  their  instructional  programs  are 
summarized  in  this  report.  The  report  also  describes  students'  oral  language,  reading, 
language  arts,  and  math  proficiency. 

Information  on  Spanish  and  English  language  use,  engaged  academic  time,  student  groups, 
and  activities  was  collected  over  a  two-year  period  (1984-86)  from  observations  of  both 
randomly  selected  target  students  and  all  students  within  project  classrooms.  For  each 
targeted  student,  data  were  obtained  on  the  child's  academic  performance,  skills,  and  family 
background,  as  well  as  teacher,  classroom,  school,  and  district  characteristics.  Test  scores 
were  taken  from  language  proficiency  and  achievement  tests.  Interviews  were  held  with 
teachers,  parents,  project  administrators,  and  site  administrators. 


Based  on  Second  Year  data,  there  were  very  few  differences  among  the  three  programs 
regarding  students'  oral  language  proficiency,  type  of  groups  and  activities,  and  qualifications 
of  classroom  aides.  Teachers'  use  of  English  and  Spanish  differed  by  program  and  by  grade 
level.  However,  they  used  similar  types  of  statements  in  both  languages.  (Immersion 
teachers  were  the  exception.  They  used  Spanish  for  feedback  purposes.)  Patterns  of  student 
responses  in  the  classroom  indicated  that  their  learning  environment  was  not  conducive  to 
oral  language  skill  development.  Differences  in  reading  and  math  scores  among  students  in 
the  three  programs  were  reported,  and  these  are  described  in  the  report. 
CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Further  research  is  needed  to  determine  to  what  extent  any  program  differences  are  due  to 
the  instructional  strategies  rather  than  to  pretreatment  differences. 
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38.2      TITLE:  Final  Report:  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and 

Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children 
(Volume  1) 

AUTHOR:  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Ramey,  Dena  R.;  Pasta,  David  J. 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT*  300-87-0156 

ORGANIZATION:  Aguirre  International 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  S,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  primary  objective  of  the  study  was  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  structured 
English  immersion  strategy,  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs. 
Volume  I  looks  at  findings  related  to  student,  teacher,  classroom  and  district  characteristics 
in  order  to  confirm  the  extent  to  which  classrooms  within  each  program  reflect  their 
respective  instruction  modules. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  performance  of  elementary  school  language  minority  students  in  structured  English 
immersion  programs  was  compared  with  peers  in  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs  over  a  four  year  period.  The  districts  in  the  study  (9)  were  purposively 
selected  to  represent  the  purest  possible  forms  of  these  delivery  models.  Only  programs 
serving  Spanish  speaking  limited  English  proficient  students  were  selected.  Information 
obtained  for  each  student  included  academic  performance  and  skills,  language  proficiency, 
family  background,  teacher,  classroom,  school  and  district  characteristics.  Data  for  over  1,000 
students  were  collected  in  each  of  the  four  years.  A  variety  of  data  collection  methods  were 
used,  including  standardized  tests,  interviews,  and  classroom  observations. 

SUMMARY: 

A  comparison  of  structured  English  immersion,  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs  found  that  the  three  programs  do,  in  fact,  represent  distinct  instructional 
services.  Consistent  with  their  respective  models,  there  were  differences  in  the  amount  of 
English  and  Spanish  instruction  provided.  English  was  used  94.3%  to  98.6%  in  all  immersion 
strategy  classrooms.  The  three  programs  also  differed  in  the  rate  at  which  students  were 
reclassified  or  mainstreamed.  Surprisingly,  a  greater  proportion  of  early-exit  students  (72%) 
were  reclassified  after  four  years  than  were  immersion  strategy  students  (66%).  There  were 
also  differences  in  parent  involvement.  Parents  of  students  in  late-exit  programs  were  more 
likely  to  help  with  or  monitor  their  children's  homework.  The  programs  were  comparable 
in  terms  of  the  quality  of  instruction.  None  of  the  three  provided  an  active  learning 
environment  for  language  and  cognitive  skills  development. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Federal  guidelines  of  services  to  language  minority  students  should  be  reviewed  to  reflect  the 
fact  that,  despite  support  for  early  mainstreaming  among  immersion  strategy  and  early-exit 
staff,  fewer  than  one-fourth  of  language  minority  students  are  mainstreamed  by  grade  four. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  federal  efforts  focus  on  improving  the  quality  of  training 
programs  for  teachers  serving  language  minority  students  so  that  they  can  provide  a  more 
active  learning  environment. 
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TITLE:  Final  Report  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and 

Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children 
(Volume  2) 

AUTHOR:  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Pasta,  David  J.;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Billings,  David  K.;  Ramey,  Dena  R. 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT  #:  300-87-0156 

ORGANIZATION:  Aguirre  International 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  primary  objective  of  the  study  was  to  assess  the  relative  effectiveness  of  structured 
English  immersion  strategy,  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  programs. 
Volume  H  looks  at  findings  related  to  the  successful  implementation  of  each  program  and 
describes  the  achievement  of  Spanish  -speaking  language  minority  children  over  time. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  performance  of  elementary  school  language  minority  students  in  structured  English 
immersion  programs  was  compared  with  peers  in  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs  over  a  four  year  period.  The  districts  in  the  study  (9)  were  purposively 
selected  to  represent  the  purest  possible  forms  of  these  delivery  models.  Only  programs 
serving  Spanish  speaking  limited  English  proficient  students  were  selected.  Information 
obtained  for  each  student  included  academic  performance  and  skills,  language  proficiency, 
family  background,  teacher,  classroom,  school  and  district  characteristics.  Data  for  over  1,000 
students  were  collected  in  each  of  the  four  years.  A  variety  of  data  collection  methods  were 
used,  including  standardized  tests,  interviews,  and  classroom  observations. 

SUMMARY: 

The  study  reported  that  (1)  Overall,  there  was  no  difference  in  achievement  level  or  rate  of 
growth  for  students  in  an  immersion  strategy  program  versus  an  early-exit  program;  (2) 
Substantial  amounts  of  primary  language  instruction  can  be  provided  to  limited  English 
proficient  students  without  impeding  their  acquisition  of  English  language  and  reading  skills; 
and  (3)  Limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students  who  are  provided  with  substantial 
instruction  in  their  primary  language  successfully  continue  to  increase  their  achievement  in 
content  areas  such  as  mathematics.  Students  who  are  quickly  transitioned  into  English-only 
classes  tend  to  grow  slower  than  the  norming  population. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Current  federal  efforts  to  support  primary  language  instructionare  are  justified;  however, 
further  analyses  are  needed  to  identify  those  classroom,  school,  and  district  characteristics  that 
are  critical  to  student  success. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  complexity  of  the  study  design  prohibited  a  concurrent  assessment  of  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  all  3  programs.  Therefore,  some  of  the  analyses  did  not  consider  the  potential 
effects  of  non-program  factors. 
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TITLE:  Executive  Summary:  Final  Report  of  the  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion 

Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language- 
Minority  Children 

AUTHOR:  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Ramey,  Dena  R. 

YEAR:   1991  CONTRACT*:  300-87-0156 

■ORGANIZATION:  Aguirre  International 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  main  objective  of  the  study  was  to  compare  the  relative  effectiveness  of  two  alternative 
programs  (structured  English  immersion  strategy  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education)  with  that  of  the  early-exit  transitional  bilingual  education  program. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  performance  of  elementary  school  language  minority  students  in  structured  English 
immersion  programs  was  compared  with  peers  in  early-exit  and  late-exit  transitional  bilingual 
education  programs  over  a  four-year  period.  The  districts  in  the  study  (9)  were  purposively 
selected  to  represent  the  purest  possible  forms  of  these  delivery  models.  Only  programs 
serving  Spanish-speaking  language  minority  students  were  selected.  Information  obtained 
for  each  student  included  academic  performance  and  skills,  language  proficiency,  family 
background,  and  teacher,  classroom,  school,  and  district  characteristics.  Data  for  over  1,000 
students  were  collected  in  each  of  the  four  years.  A  variety  of  data  collection  methods  were 
used,  including  standardized  tests,  interviews,  and  classroom  observation. 

SUMMARY: 

One  of  the  main  findings  of  the  comparison  of  the  structured  English  immersion  and  late-exit 
transitional  bilingual  program  with  the  early-exit  transitional  bilingual  program  was  that  the 
use  of  native  language  instruction  does  not  impede  the  acquisition  of  English  language  and 
reading  skills.  However,  the  instructional  strategies  of  all  three  programs  create  a  passive 
learning  environment,  thus  limiting  students'  opportunities  to  develop  complex  language  and 
critical  thinking  skills.  The  authors  suggested  that  efforts  be  made  to  disseminate  information 
to  improve  the  quality  of  instruction. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Limited  English  proficient  students  may  need  prolonged  assistance  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
an  English-only  mainstream  classroom.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  disseminate  information 
to  improve  the  quality  of  training  programs  for  teachers  serving  language  minority  students, 
so  that  they  can  provide  a  more  active  learning  environment.  Schools  should  explore  the  use 
of  the  home  language  of  students  to  increase  parental  involvement.  LEP  students  should  not 
be  abruptly  transferred  from  LI  to  L2  instruction. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Study  results  are  applicable  only  to  those  programs  serving  Spanish-speaking 
language-minority  students  and  to  those  instructional  programs  exhibiting  the  same 
characteristics  as  those  in  this  study. 
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39.0  STUDY: 


INNOVATIVE  APPROACHES  RESEARCH  PROJECT 


39.1      TITLE:  Partners  for  Valued  Youth:  Dropout  Prevention  Strategies  for  At-risk  Language  Minority 

Students  (A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Planners) 

AUTHOR:  Robledo,  Maria  del  Refugio;  Cardenas,  Jose  A.;  Garcia,  Yolanda  M.;  Montemayor,  Aureiio  M.; 

Ramos,  Merci  G.;  Supik,  Josie  D.;  Villareal,  Abelardo 

YEAR:   1990  CONTRACT*  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  Intercultural  Development  Research  Associates;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  handbook  was  to  present  guidelines  for  teachers  and  planners  interested 
in  implementing  the  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  program,  an  innovative  instructional  model 
that  encourages  "at-risk"  students  to  stay  in  school  and  set  broader  goals  for  themselves. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Approximately  90  LEP  middle  school  students  participated  in  the  2-year  PVY  dropout 
prevention  program  in  four  schools  in  two  districts  in  San  Antonio.  One  hundred  LEP 
students  served  as  a  comparison  group.  Program  goals  were  evaluated  using  a  pretest  and 
two  post-test  scores  in  mathematics,  English  and  reading;  attendance  records;  dropout  rates; 
disciplinary  referrals;  self-esteem  as  measured  by  the  Piers-Harris  self -concept  scale;  attitudes 
toward  school  as  measured  by  the  Quality  of  School  Life  Scale;  and  parental  involvement. 
Data  were  also  collected  on  program  implementation  at  each  site.  Case  studies  of  four  tutors 
were  conducted  to  better  describe  the  dynamics  of  the  program. 

SUMMARY: 

The  Handbook  describes  major  features  of  the  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  (PVY)  program 
model,  and  develops  a  plan  for  implementation.  The  PVY  program  for  nc  risk  students 
includes  such  critical  elements  as  tutoring  and  tutor  preparation,  field  trips,  role  models, 
student  recognition,  and  parental  involvement.  The  Handbook  also  contains  an  outline  of  the 
types  of  outcomes  that  might  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  program  and  presents 
additional  sources  of  information  on  the  model  and  its  findings. 
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39.2  TITLE: 


AUTHOR: 


Partners  for  Valued  Youth:  Dropout  Prevention  Strategies  for  At-Risk  Language  Minority 
Students  (Final  Technical  Report) 

Robledo,  Maria  del  Refugio;  Cardenas,  Jose  A.;  Garcia,  Yolanda  M.;  Montemayor,  Aurelio  M..; 
Ramos,  Merci  G.;  Supik,  Josie  D.;  Villareal,  Abelardo 


YEAR:   1990  CONTRACT  #:  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  Intercultural  Development  Research  Association;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 


APA:  N 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


FINDINGS:  I 


The  objectives  of  the  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  (PVY)  program  were  to  reduce  dropout  rates, 
enhance  students'  basic  academic  skills  and  language  proficiency,  strengthen  students' 
perceptions  of  self  and  school,  decrease  student  truancy,  reduce  student  disciplinary  referrals, 
and  form  school-home-community  partnerships  to  increase  the  level  of  support  available  to 
students.  The  goal  was  also  to  see  if  these  components  varied  by  type/quality  of  class 
attended  and  number /quality  of  tutoring  sessions,  field  trips,  role  models,  or  parent 
involvement  sessions. 

Approximately  90  LEP  middle  school  students  participated  in  the  2-year  PVY  dropout 
prevention  program  in  four  schools  in  two  districts  in  San  Antonio.  One  hundred  LEP 
students  served  as  a  comparison  group.  Program  goals  were  evaluated  using  a  pretest  and 
two  posttest  scores  in  mathematics,  English  and  reading;  attendance  records;  dropout  rates; 
disciplinary  referrals;  self-esteem  as  measured  by  the  Piers-Harris  self -concept  scale;  attitudes 
toward  school  as  measured  by  the  Quality  of  School  Life  Scale;  and  parental  involvement. 
Data  were  also  collected  on  program  implementation  at  each  site.  Case  studies  of  four  tutors 
were  conducted  to  better  describe  the  dynamics  of  the  program. 


SUMMARY: 


The  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  (PVY)  program  is  an  instructional,  cross-age  tutoring  program 
designed  to  reduce  dropout  rates  among  Hispanic  middle-school  children  who  are  limited 
English-proficient  (LEP)  and  who  are  at  risk  of  leaving  school.  This  Final  Technical  Report 
describes  the  program  and  its  outcomes  for  tutors  and  tutees.  Overall,  the  PVY  program 
showed  lower  drop-out  rates,  and  higher  achievement  for  students  who  participated  as  tutors 
for  elementary  students.  Tutors  also  developed  a  higher  self-concept  and  a  greater  interest 
in  school.  Parents  of  tutors  reported  greater  communication  with  their  children  and  a  positive 
change  in  their  child's  behavior.  Tutees  reported  fewer  absences  and  disciplinary  actions. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  PVY  program  may  not  work  for  everyone.  Components  critical  to  its  success  included 
weekly  classes  for  tutors,  with  a  minimum  of  30  sessions  per  year;  minimum  age  and  grade 
differences  between  tutor  and  tutee  of  3  years;  the  provision  of  a  stipend;  a  flexible 
curriculum  based  on  student's  tutoring  and  academic  needs;  and  a  dedicated  and  committed 
project  staff. 
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39.3  TITLE: 


Cheche  Konnen: 
Report) 


Collaborative  Scientific  Inquiry  in  Language  Minority  Classrooms  (Technical 


AUTHOR:  Warren,  Beth;  Rosebery,  Ann  S.;  Conant,  Faith 

YEAR:  1990  CONTRACT*  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  Technical  Education  Research  Associates;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:    I,  T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  the  Cheche  Konnen  project  ("search  for  knowledge"  in  Haitian  Creole)  was 
to  enculturate  students  into  the  ways  of  collaborative,  interdisciplinary  scientific  inquiry. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Cheche  Konnen  was  field  tested  in  two  public  schools  in  a  large  ethnically,  economically,  and 
linguistically  diverse  city  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  Approximately  140  students  and  6  teachers 
in  an  elementary  school,  (grades  K-8),  and  a  high  school  participated  in  the  fall  and  spring 
of  1988-89  school  year.  Pre-  and  post-intervention  interviews  with  teachers  and  students  and 
transcripts  of  classroom  discourse  were  analyzed  using  constructs  from  ethnography, 
cognitive  science,  sociolinguistics  and  literary  theory.  The  number  and  kinds  of  questions 
teachers  asked  throughout  the  year  were  examined  and  students  were  asked  to  reason 
through  two  problems  designed  to  assess  growth  in  scientific  knowledge  and  thinking.  Pre- 
test/post-test scores  were  analyzed  to  show  changes  in  mastery  of  lesson  content,  as  well  as 
increased  ability  to  generate  hypotheses  and  methods  for  testing  those  hypostheses. 

SUMMARY: 

This  technical  report  presents  an  overview  and  research  background  related  to  the 
implementation  of  a  collaborative  inquiry  approach  to  science  called  Cheche  Konnen  ("search 
for  knowledge"  in  Haitian  Creole).  The  goal  of  the  project  was  for  students  to  develop 
scientific  ways  of  thinking  through  a  cooperative  effort  between  teachers  and  students. 
Results  showed  that,  when  implemented  effectively,  Cheche  Konnen  has  the  potential  to 
transform  schools  as  well  as  classrooms  into  contexts  for  meaningful  learning.  Teachers 
modified  their  instructional  practices  to  become  facilitators  of  scientific  inquiry,  asking 
questions  that  challenged  students.  Students  began  to  organize  their  thinking  in  terms  of 
hypotheses,  experiments,  evidence  and  systematic  explanations.  The  school  community 
recognized  the  achievement  of  language  minority  students  in  their  school,  resulting  in  more 
collaboration  between  bilingual  an»*  mainstream  staff. 
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39.4  TITLE: 


Cheche  Konnen:  Collaborative  Scientific  Inquiry  in  Language  Minority  Classrooms  (A 
Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Planners,  Second  Edition) 


AUTHOR:  Warren,  Beth;  Rosebery,  Ann  S.;  Conant,  Faith;  Hudicourt  Barnes,  Josiane 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT*  30087-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  Technical  Education  Research  Associates;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  I,T 

OBJECTIVES: 

This  handbook  presents  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  a  collaborative  inquiry  approach 
to  science  called  Cheche  Konnen  ("search  for  knowledge'1  in  Haitian  Creole).  The  goal  of 
Cheche  Konnen  was  for  students  to  develop  scientific  ways  of  thinking,  talking  and  acting. 

METHODOLOGY: 

An  overview  of  the  theoretical  framework  for  the  Cheche  Konnen  approach  was  presented, 
along  with  general  and  specific  guidelines  for  implementation  of  the  model.  Detailed  case 
studies  and  a  list  of  resources  were  also  provided.  Cheche  Konnen  was  field  tested  in  two 
public  schools  in  a  large  ethnically,  economically,  and  linguistically  diverse  city  in  eastern 
Massachusetts.  Approximately  140  students  and  6  teachers  in  an  elementary  school,  (grades 
K-8),  and  a  high  school  participated  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  1988-89  school  year.  Pre-  and 
post-intervention  interviews  with  teachers  and  students  and  transcripts  of  classroom  discourse 
were  analyzed  using  constructs  from  ethnography,  cognitive  science,  sociolinguistics  and 
literary  theory.  The  number  and  kinds  of  questions  teachers  asked  throughout  the  year  were 
examined  and  students  were  asked  to  reason  through  two  problems  designed  to  assess 
growth  in  scientific  knowledge  and  thinking.  Pre-test/ post-test  scores  were  analyzed  to  show 
changes  in  mastery  of  lesson  content,  as  well  as  increased  ability  to  generate  hypotheses  and 
methods  for  testing  those  hypostheses. 

SUMMARY: 

This  handbook  presents  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  a  collaborative  inquiry  approach 
to  science  called  Cheche  Konnen  ("search  for  knowledge"  in  Haitian  Creole).  Results  showed 
that,  when  implemented  effectively,  Cheche  Konnen  has  the  potential  to  transform  schools 
as  well  as  classrooms  into  contexts  for  meaningful  learning.  Teachers  modified  their 
instructional  practices  to  become  facilitators  of  scientific  inquiry.  Students  began  to  organize 
their  thinking  in  terms  of  hypotheses,  experiments,  evidence  and  systematic  explanations. 
The  school  community  recognized  the  achievement  of  language  minority  students  in  their 
school,  resulting  in  more  collaboration  between  bilingual  and  mainstream  staff. 
RFCOMMENDATIONS: 

Findings  argue  for  important  general  changes  in  schools  and  classrooms  to  make  schooling 
more  effective,  including  a  more  participatory  and  cooperative  teaching  and  learning 
approach,  along  with  instructional  content  that  is  both  challenging  and  culturally  and 
personally  relevant  to  students. 
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39.5  TITLE: 


AUTHOR: 


CommuiUty  Knowledge  and  Classroom  Practice:  Combining  Resources  for  Literacy 
Instruction  (  A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Planners) 

Moil,  L.  C;  Velez-Ibanez,  C;  Greenberg,  J.;  Andrade,  R.;  Dworin,  J.;  Saavedra,  E.;  Whitmore, 
K. 


YEAR:  1990  CONTRACT*  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  The  University  of  Arizona;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:    I,  T 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  purpose  of  this  handbook  was  to  describe  the  conceptual  underpinnings  of  the 
Community  Knowledge  approach  to  literacy  instruction  along  with  guidelines  for 
implementation. 

The  underlying  rationale  of  the  community  knowledge  and  classroom  practice  approach  was 
explored,  along  with  general  methods  of  implementation.  Specific  instructional  strategies 
were  examined  through  three  case  studies  of  exemplary  classroom  instruction.  In  addition, 
resources,  contacts,  materials,  and  a  bibliography  were  accessed  for  data. 

This  handbook  provides  information  about  the  Community  Knowledge  and  Classroom 
Practice  approach  for  providing  literacy  instruction  to  language  minority  students.  The 
central  premise  of  the  approach  is  that  households  of  language  minority  and  working  class 
families  provide  valuable  resources  for  classroom  instruction.  The  handbook  details  strategies 
and  resources  for  implementing  the  model's  three  main  components:  (1)  an  ethnographic 
analysis  of  the  home  environment  of  the  students;  (2)  implementation  of  "after  school"  study 
groups  in  which  teachers  use  the  ethnographic  findings  as  a  basis  for  curricular  innovation, 
and  (3)  classroom  observations  and  analysis  of  changed  teaching  strategies. 
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TITLE: 


Community  Knowledge  and  Classroom  Practice:  Combining  Resources  for  Literacy 
Instruction  (Technical  Report) 


AUTHOR: 


Moll  L.  C;  Velez-Ibanez,  C;  Greenberg,  J.;  Andrade,  R;  Dworin,  J.;  Fry,  D.;  Saavedra,  E.; 
Tapia,  J.;  Whitmore,  K. 


YEAR:  1990  CONTRACT*  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  The  University  of  Arizona;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  T,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  identify,  coordinate,  and  "mix"  household,  classroom,  teacher,  and 
student  resources  to  advance  the  literacy  instruction  of  language  minority  students. 

The  methodology  used  included  three  interrelated  activities.  First,  an  ethnographic  study  of 
Latino  households  focused  on  the  transmission  of  knowledge  and  skills.  Second,  an 
after-school  lab  was  created  where  teachers,  researchers,  and  students  collaboratively 
experimented  with  literacy  instruction.  Lastly,  classroom  research  was  conducted  which 
documented  and  analyzed  project  teachers'  literacy  instruction  and  implementation  of 
innovative  strategies  in  9  classrooms.  Data  were  collected  from  treatment  and  comparison 
classrooms  through  observation,  reading  and  writing  samples,  and  other  methods. 
Household  data  was  primarily  collected  through  participant  observation,  including 
questionnaires  and  field  notes.  The  results  for  the  after-school  labs  were  also  documented. 
The  sample  included  90  students,  12  teachers,  and  28  families. 

This  report  documents  a  three-year  ethnographic  study  of  selected  Latino  households, 
classroom  literacy  instruction,  and  "after-school*'  teacher-researcher-student  study  groups. 
Implications  for  educational  practice  focused  on  re-defining  the  resources  available  for  use 
in  classrooms.  Three  resources  were  mentioned:  1)  households  as  cognitive  resources,  2) 
teachers  as  resources  for  each  other,  and  3)  students  as  resources  for  teaching.  Additionally, 
six  principles  of  instruction  were  identified:  1)  engage  students  in  academically  challenging 
and  interesting  activities;  2)  all  students  can  be  learners;  3)  obtaining  and  communicating 
meaning  are  the  only  legitimate  reasons  for  using  literacy;  4)  bilingualisim  should  be  used  as 
a  resource  to  expand  the  students'  literate  and  social  worlds;  5)  all  classroom  materials  must 
be  meaningful  and  relevant;  6)  always  consider  the  students'  and  their  families'  funds  of 
knowledge  as  the  basis  for  instruction. 
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39.7  TITLE: 


Collaboration  in  Teaching  and  Learning:  Findings  from  the  Innovative  Approaches  Research 
Project 


AUTHOR:  Rivera,  Charlene;  Zehler,  Annette 

YEAR:   1990  CONTRACT  #:  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 


APA:  N 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY 


SUMMARY: 


FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

The  focus  of  the  Innovative  Approaches  Research  Projects  (IARP)  was  to  develop  innovative 
instructional  and  intervention  models  for  language  minority  (LM)  students  in  4  topic  areas: 
dropout  prevention,  instruction  of  exceptional  students,  instruction  in  science  and  math,  and 
instruction  in  literacy.  The  objectives  were  to  offer  practical  innovative  alternatives  for 
instructing  language  minority  students  that  would  raise  their  achievement  levels  and  help 
keep  "at  risk"  language  minority  students  in  school.  An  additional  goal  was  to  disseminate 
study  results  to  practitioners,  researchers,  and  policy  makers. 

One  model  within  each  of  four  topic  areas  (dropout  prevention,  instruction  of  exceptional 
students,  instruction  in  science  and  math,  and  instruction  in  literacy)  was  selected  for 
implementation  within  programs  serving  Language  Minority  students.  Priority  was  given  to 
pragmatic  instructional  approaches  with  a  foundation  in  research  in  both  the  topic  areas  and 
in  research  related  to  language  teaching  and  learning.  Models  that  were  selected, 
implemented,  and  examined  were:  Partners  for  Valued  Youth  and  Dropout  Prevention 
Strategies  for  At-Risk  Language  Minority  Students;  AIM  for  the  BEST  Assessment  and 
Intervention  Model  for  the  Bilingual  Exceptional  Student;  Community  Knowledge  and 
Classroom  Practice:  Combining  Resources  for  Literacy  Instruction;  Cheche  Konnen: 
Collaborative  Scientific  Inquiry  in  Language  Minority  Classrooms.  For  each  model, 
implementation  involved  collaboration  of  researchers,  administrators,  and  teachers. 
Quantitative  and  qualitative  data  were  collected  in  order  to  examine  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  innovations  for  both  students  and  teachers.  (See  #110-115,  117-118  for 
further  discussion  of  the  methodology.) 


This  report  provides  an  overview  of  the  Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project  (IARP).  The 
project  identified  four  innovative  research  and  demonstration  models  for  language  minority 
students,  one  in  each  of  four  topic  areas:  dropout  prevention,  instruction  of  exceptional 
students,  instruction  in  science  and  math,  and  instruction  in  literacy.  The  paper  outlines  the 
model  employed  within  each  of  these  topic  areas  and  summarizes  the  overall  implications  of 
the  findings.  Each  of  the  IARP  models  were  demonstrated  to  have  a  positive  impact  on 
students,  classrooms,  and  schools. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  common  themes  identified  in  the  four  models  had  implications  for  structuring  effective 
instructional  programs  including  the  need  for  restructuring  schooling  to  open  up 
communication  both  within  the  school  community  and  between  the  school  and  outside 
community,  the  value  of  using  participatory  and  cooperative  teaching  and  learning 
approaches;  the  importance  of  providing  challenging  instructional  content  that  is  culturally 
and  personally  relevant  to  students;  the  use  of  greater  teacher  initiative  in  structuring  the 
classroom  and  the  range  of  activities;  the  usefulness  of  collaboration  among  teachers;  and  the 
need  lor  renewed  examination  of  issues  important  to  the  achievement  of  students, 

CAVEATS  /  LIMITATIONS: 

Many  results  of  the  IARP  models  can  place  the  teacher  in  conflict  with  needs  and 
requirements  as  defined  by  school  and  district  policies. 
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39.8  TITLE: 


AIM  For  the  BESt:  Assessment  and  Intervention  Model  for  the  Bilingual  Exceptional  Student 
(A  Handbook  for  Teachers  and  Planners,  Second  Edition) 


AUTHOR:  Ortiz,  Alba  A.;  Wilkinson,  Cheryl  Y.;  Robertson-Courtney,  Phyllis;  Kushner,  Millicent,  I. 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT*  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  T,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  handbook  were  to  outline  the  implementation  of  AIM  for  the  BESt,  an 
innovative  instructional/intervention  model  developed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of 
exceptional  language  minority  children. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Methodology  included  a  discussion  of  the  rationale  behind  the  AIM  for  the  BESt  approach, 
a  description  of  the  model,  suggestions  for  implementation,  and  sample  teaching  units.  The 
AIM  for  the  BESt  model  was  implemented  in  a  central  Texas  school  district  serving  6,000 
students  in  grades  K-12.  Over  on-half  (59.2%)  of  the  students  were  Hispanic  and  42% 
received  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  There  were  three  components  to  the  model:  (1) 
Student/Teacher  Assistance  Teams;  (2)  Curriculum-based  assessment;  and  (3)  Innovative 
Instructional  Approaches.  Data  collection  for  each  component  involved  different  groups  of 
subjects,  activities,  and  outcome  measures. 

SUMMARY: 

The  handbook  describes  the  AIM  for  the  BESt  Assessment  and  Intervention  Model,  a 
comprehensive  service  delivery  system  developed  specifically  to  meet  the  needs  of  exceptional 
language  minority  children.  Three  components  form  the  Model:  (1)  school-based  problem- 
solving  teams  (Student/Teacher  Assistance  Teams);  (2)  techniques  to  assess  language  minority 
students'  literacy  skills  (Curriculum  Based  Assessment)  ;  and  (3)  innovative  instructional 
approaches  which  focus  on  listening  and  reading  (Shared  Literature)  and  on  writing  (Graves 
Writing  Workshop).  Suggestions  for  implementation,  including  sample  teaching  units  and 
a  list  of  available  resources,  are  provided. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Implementation  of  the  AIM  for  the  BESt  model  has  several  implications  for  practice.  First, 
serving  studente  in  the  mainstream  is  more  cost-effective  than  placing  them  in  special 
education.  Second,  campus-based  problem-solving  teams  provide  support  to  teachers  and 
'  students  across  programs.  Third,  regular  and  special  education  teachers  become  a  critical 
component  in  the  assessment  of  student  performance. 
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39.9  TITLE: 


AIM  For  the  BESt:  Assessment  and  Intervention  Model  for  the  Bilingual  Exceptional  Student 
(Technical  Report,  Second  Edition) 


AUTHOR:  Ortiz,  Alba  A.;  Wilkinson,  Cheryl  Y.;  Robertson-Courtney,  Phyllis.;  Bergman,  Alan 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT*  300-87-0131 

ORGANIZATION:  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin;  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:    T,  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  field-test  and  refine  the  Assessment  and  Intervention  Model  for  the 
Bilingual  Exceptional  Student  (AIM  for  the  BESt)  by  implementing  it  in  a  primarily  Hispanic 
school  district. 

The  AIM  for  the  BESt  model  was  implemented  in  a  central  Texas  school  district  serving  6,000 
students  in  grades  K-12.  Over  on-half  (59.2%)  of  the  students  were  Hispanic  and  42% 
received  free  or  reduced-price  lunch.  There  were  three  components  to  the  model:  (1) 
Student /  Teacher  Assistance  Teams;  (2)  Curriculum-based  assessment;  and  (3)  Innovative 
Instructional  Approaches.  Data  collection  for  each  component  involved  different  groups  of 
subjects,  activities,  and  outcome  measures. 

This  technical  report  describes  the  results  of  the  two-year  field  test  of  the  Assessment  and 
Intervention  Model  for  the  Bilingual  Exceptional  Student  (AIM  for  the  BESt).  The  data 
suggest  that  implementation  of  the  model's  components  reduced  special  education  referrals, 
and  increased  students'  reading,  oral,  and  written  proficiency.  Additionally,  students  showed 
increased  self-confidence  and  self-esteem  and  staff  benefitted  from  the  collaborative 
interaction  afforded  by  the  model. 
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40.0  STUDY: 


PROVIDING  CHAPTER  1  SERVICES  TO  UMTTED-ENGLISH-PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 


TITLE:  Providing  Chapter  1  Services  to  Limited-English-Proficient  Students:  Final  Report 

AUTHOR:  Strang,  E.  William;  Carlson,  Elaine 

YEAR:   1991  CONTRACT*  LC89089001 

ORGANIZATION:  Westat,  Inc. 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I  . 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  research  objectives  were  to  describe  local  procedures  for  implementing  requirements  of 
Chapter  1  regarding  the  selection  of  LEP  students  for  Chapter  1  services  and  to  describe  the 
types  of  services  provided  to  LEP  students  through  Chapter  1. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Case  studies  of  14  school  districts  in  six  states  were  conducted.  Researchers  used  survey 
instruments  with  in-person  interviews  at  district  and  school  levels  with  both  administrators 
and  teachers.  They  collected  and  reviewed  documentation,  and  collected  demographic  and 
program  characteristics  of  the  local  education  agencies  and  schools  visited.  Based  on 
telephone  interviews  with  state-level  administrators,  the  sample  was  selected  from  public 
elementary  schools  to  reflect  the  variation  in  percentage  of  LEP  students  in  the  population. 
Forty-two  schools  were  selected  and  visited. 

SUMMARY: 

Results  showed  that  Chapter  1  selection  procedures  for  LEP  students  included  Oral  English 
language  proficiency  tests,  standardized  achievement  tests,  and  teacher  judgment.  Two 
underlying  philosophical  perspectives  were  identified  and  linked  to  staff  qualifications  and 
instructional  services.  Other  findings  concerned  problems  in  information  dissemination  and 
coordination  of  Chapter  1  programs  with  other  categorical  and  regular  programs;  the  need 
for  staff  training;  and  the  development  of  native  language  basic  skills  assessment  tools.  Little 
uniformity  in  the  definitions  of  limited  English  proficient  students  was  found,  and  minority 
language,  limited  English  proficient  students  constituted  a  problem  of  unknown  size  in  terms 
of  Chapter  1  selection  and  services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Chapter  1  can  provide  ESL  services,  but  they  are  supplementary  to  other  services,  and 
students  should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  educational  needs  in  addition  to  their  lack 
of  English-language  proficiency.  Development  of  native  language  assessment  instruments 
should  be  encouraged,  and  services  should  be  designed  in  coordination  with  other  language 
programs.  States  should  be  required  to  provide  assurances  that  Chapter  1  requirements  for 
serving  LEP  students  are  disseminated  to  local  projects,  that  there  be  appropriate  monitoring 
of  requirements,  and  that  the  state  office  will  provide  assistance  when  needed.  Selection 
procedures  should  include  such  sources  as  educational  histories,  informal  assessments,  and 
classroom  performance,  rather  than  English  language  achievement  measures.  A  combination 
of  measures,  such  as  teacher  judgment,  educational  history,  and  informal  assessment,  should 
be  used  for  Chapter  1  selection  and  needs  assessment.  The  authors  question  the  premises  of 
the  sequential  services  philosophy. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  authors  noted  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  LEP  population  and  the  uneven  availability 

of  LEP  services. 
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41.0  STUDY: 


TEACHING  ADVANCED  SKILLS  TO  EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 


TITLE:  Teaching  Advanced  Skills  to  Educationally  Disadvantaged  Students.  Data  Analysis  Support 

Center  (DASC)  Task  4.  Final  Report. 

AUTHOR:  Means,  Barbara;  Knapp,  Michael  S.  (Eds.) 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT  #:  LC89089001 

ORGANIZATION:  Policy  Studies  Associates;  SRI  International 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  provide  practitioners  with  concrete,  realizable  models  for  effectively 
teaching  advanced  skills  to  disadvantaged  students  in  elementary  and  secondary  school 
grades,  and  to  provide  descriptions  (by  leading  researchers  in  advanced-skills  instruction)  of 
practical  approaches  for  teaching  reading  comprehension,  writing,  and  math  reasoning  to 
educationally  disadvantaged  students. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  study  consisted  of  description  papers  of  programs  and  instructional  and  curriculum  ideas 
by  leading  researchers.  The  descriptive  papers  are  then  discussed  by  additional  experts  with 
extensive  experience  working  with  disadvantaged  students  in  the  classroom. 

SUMMARY: 

This  report  contains  six  papers  by  leading  researchers  that  describe  alternative  models  for 
teaching  advanced  skills  of  mathematics  reasoning,  reading  comprehension,  problem  solving, 
and  composition  to  educationally  disadvantaged  students.  A  review  of  current  instructional 
practices  shows  that  the  instructional  assistance  provided  to  these  students  often  focuses  on 
building  "basic  skills"  as  a  precursor  to  more  advanced /comprehensive  skill  development, 
which  few  students  attain.  The  authors  of  the  alternative  models,  however,  demonstrate  that 
focusing  on  the  knowledge,  skills,  abilities,  and  outside  experiences  of  the  students  allows 
them  to  be  active  learners  in  their  school  work.  Conclusions  are  that  complex,  meaningful 
tasks  should  be  used  as  the  context  for  instruction  on  both  advanced  and  basic  skills.  Each 
paper  in  the  report  is  followed  by  comments  discussing  the  implications  of  the  alternative 
approach  presented. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Teachers  should  be  provided  with  appropriate  learning  experiences  (other  conceptions  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children)  for  implementation  of  new  approaches.  New 
approaches  should  be  incorporated  into  the  design  of  compensatory  programs  (i.e.  consider 
the  emphasis  on  discrete  skills,  the  use  of  tests,  the  use  of  staff  lacking  training  in  advanced 
skills  instruction).  A  supportive  framework  should  be  developed  in  the  regular  academic 
program  (i.e.  in  the  school  and  district  policies,  structure  of  school  days,  curricula,  and 
testing).  The  whole  school,  rather  than  only  one  entity  of  the  system,  must  change  its 
perspective  on  teaching  the  educationally  disadvantaged. 
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42.0  STUDY: 


SUMMARY  OF  STATE  CHAPTER  1  PARTICIPATION  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 
INFORMATION  FOR  1988-89 


TITLE: 


A  Summary  of  State  Chapter  1  Participation  and  Achievement  Information  for  1988-1989 


AUTHOR: 


Sinclair,  Beth;  Gutmann,  Babette 


YEAR:  1991 


CONTRACT*  LC89089001 


ORGANIZATION:  Westat  Corporation 


APA: 


Y 


FINDINGS:  S,A,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  objective  was  to  summarize  the  1988-89  State  Performance  Reports  for  the  Chapter  1  LEA 
program  and  the  Chapter  1  State  Agency  Neglected  or  Delinquent  Program,  including  trends 


State  performance  reports  were  received  from  ED  and  entered  into  a  data  base.  Data  checks 
were  conducted,  and  SEAs  were  contacted  to  explain  discrepancies.  Revised  data  were 
summarized. 


This  report  summarizes  1988-89  State  participation  in  Chapter  1  LEA  and  Neglected  or 
Delinquent  programs.  Data  are  presented  by  state  on  services  and  staffing  patterns,  student 
characteristics,  student  achievement  in  mathematics  and  reading,  and  allocation  and  cost 
information. 


Many  states  reported  no  data  for  some  or  all  of  the  new  data  items  required  by  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988.  The  items  added 
include  the  numbers  of  school  districts  receiving  basic  and  concentration  grants;  the  schools 
operating  Chapter  1  programs;  public  and  non-public  students  eligible  to  participate  in 
Chapter  1;  participants  who  are  handicapped  or  limited  English  proficient;  school  districts  and 
schools  subject  to  school  program  improvement  provisions;  schools  operating  schoolwide 
projects;  and  school  districts  operating  innovation  projects. 


from  1979-89. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 
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43.0  STUDY: 


A  DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF  SERVICES  FOR  LIMITED  ENGLISH  PROFICIENT  STUDENTS 


TITLE: 


AUTHOR: 


YEAR:  1991 


A  Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students.  Study  Working 
Paper  A  Review  of  the  Literature. 

Zehler,  Annette  M. 

CONTRACT*  LC91003001 


ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:     Y  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


This  literature  review  was  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  developing  a  research  design  for  the 
Descriptive  Study  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  (LEP)  students,  to  update 
information  on  the  numbers  and  types  of  language  minority  LEP  students  being  served  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  services  being  provided,  and  to  examine  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
design  of  the  study. 

The  methodology  was  to  examine  demographic  and  other  statistics  related  to  changes  in  the 
student  population,  the  need  for  services,  and  funding  sources  for  special  services  for  LEP 
students.  This  review  also  contains  descriptions  of  the  characteristics  of  LEP  students  and 
services  provided  and  reviews  research  and  practice  related  to  effective  instruction  and 
implications  for  services. 


The  review  includes  an  overview  of  legislation,  federal  funds  for  LEP  students,  and  the  types 
of  instructional  services  provided  to  LEP  students.  It  also  includes  discussion  of  research  on 
the  LEP  student  population  including  numbers,  identification,  and  background  characteristics, 
and  research  on  effective  instructional  practices.  The  findings  of  the  review  are  summarized 
in  terms  of  their  implications  for  the  study  design. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Types  of  variables  that  should  be  included  in  the  description  of  services  for  LEP  students  are 
quality  of  instruction  (coherence,  use  of  challenging  content  and  higher  order  thinking  skills, 
relevance  of  instruction  to  students'  background,  active  participation)  and  contexts  for 
instruction /learning  (school,  class,  home,  community). 
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44.0  STUDY: 


A  REVISED  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  SUPPLY  OF  BILINGUAL  AND  ESL  TEACHERS:  AN 
ANALYSIS  OF  SCHOOLS  *ND  STAFFING  SURVEY  DATA 


TITLE:  A  Revised  Analysis  of  the  Supply  of  Bilingual  and  ESL  Teachers:  An  Analysis  of  Schools  and 

Staffing  Survey  Data 

AUTHOR:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 

YEAR:   1991  CONTRACT*:    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 


APA: 


FINDINGS:  T 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  provide  information  about  the  supply  of  bilingual  education  and  ESL 
teachers;  the  demographic  characteristics,  educational  experience,  and  qualifications  of 
bilingual  and  ESL  teachers;  and  the  provision  by  school  districts  of  incentive  pay  or  free 
training  to  bilingual  and  ESL  teachers. 

Data  sources  included  the  1987-88  Schools  and  Staffing  Surveys  (SASS)  and  Public  School 
Teachers  Questionnaire, 


This  study  provided  information  on  the  supply  and  characteristics  of  bilingual  education  and 
ESL  teachers,  and  of  pay  and  training  offered  to  them  by  school  districts.  Comparisons  were 
made  among  bilingual,  ESL,  and  other  teachers  in  terms  of  demographics,  education,  teaching 
experience,  teaching  assignment,  and  incentive  pay  and  free  training. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Implications  and  future  research  should  find  out  what  the  bilingual/ESL  teachers'  primary 
assignment  actually  is,  and  define  bilingual/ESL  teachers  more  broadly,  using  secondary 
teaching  assignment  to  label  teachers.  Class  period  assignments  could  be  scanned  to  identify 
teachers  teaching  1-2  bilingual/ESL  classes  per  day,  and  teaching  qualifications  could  be 
expanded  to  include  the  1st  and  2nd  subject  area  that  the  teacher  is  most  qualified  to  teach. 
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45.0  STUDY: 


AN  ANALYSIS  OF  TITLE  VH  STATE  EDUCATION  GRANT  REPORT  REQUIREMENTS 


TITLE:  An  Analysis  of  Title  VH  State  Education  Grant  Report  Requirements:  Interim  Report  (Draft) 

AUrHOR:  Atlantic  Resources  Corporation 

YEAR:   1991  CONTRACT  #:  T29Q010001 

ORGANIZATION:  Atlantic  Resources  Corporation 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  A,S 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  summarize  the  interim  results  of  an  analysis  by  assessing  the  quality 
and  completeness  of  Title  VH  State  Education  Agency  (SEA)  grant  report  requirements  in  light 
of  existing  statutory  and  regulatory  requirements,  the  usefulness  of  the  report  requirements 
to  the  Title  VH  program,  and  the  feasibility  of  SEA  collection  of  other  related  types  of 
information. 

The  methodology  included  reviews  of  annual  SEA  reports  for  FY  1988  and  FY  1989  and 
reviews  of  contractor  produced  compilations  of  data  for  FYs  1985-86, 1986-87,  and  1987-88  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  quality,  completeness,  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  Title  VH 
reporting  requirements.  Interviews  were  conducted  with  OBEMLA  staff  to  assess  staff 
perceptions  relative  to  reviews  of  reported  information  and  to  identify  data  needs  not 
currently  being  met.  A  SEA  telephone  survey  (to  15  states)  was  used  to  obtain  comments  on 
current  and  potential  data  collection  requirements.  Data  were  entered  into  a  text  data  base 
for  question-by-question  retrieval  and  analysis. 


A  variety  of  methods  of  data  collection  are  used  by  SEAs  to  fulfill  the  reporting  requirements. 
Findings  indicate  a  lack  of  standard  definitions  (e.g.,  for  key  terms  such  as  "limited  English 
proficient")  which  limits  the  extent  to  which  findings  can  be  compared.  The  study  also  found 
incomplete  and  inconsistent  data  on  LEP  students  and  LEP  programs  across  states  and 
identified  specific  concerns  with  report  requirements. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

To  implement  SEA  reporting  requirements  in  PL  100-297,  OBEMLA  should  determine 
precisely  what  coverage  of  LEP  students  and  LEP  programs  it  seeks  and  define  these  areas. 
OBEMLA  should  develop  a  common  definition  of  LEP,  a  common  reporting  form  for  SEAs, 
and  a  common  measure  of  educational  condition.  These  requirements  should  gradually  be 
implemented  over  2-3  years.  Additionally,  some  data  should  be  added  to  existing  SEA 
reporting  requirements,  and  SEA  reporting  requirements  should  be  defined  and  clarified  so 
they  can  be  incorporated  into  new  systems.  Lastly,  OBEMLA  should  designate  an  SEA 
representative  to  work  with  SEAs  in  collecting  required  data. 
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46.0  STUDY:  A  DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF  SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES  OF  EXEMPLARY  SPECIAL 

ALTERNATIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

46.1  TITLE:  Appendix  to  Draft  Final  Report:  A  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary 

Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs.  Volume  1:  Report  for  Researchers 

AUTHOR:  Tikunoff,  William  J.;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  van  Broekhuizen,  L.  David;  Romero,  Migdalia; 

Castaneda,  Lillian  Vega;  Lucas,  Tamara;  Katz,  Anne 


YEAR:  1991  CONTRACTS  T288001001 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 
APA:  Y  FINDINGS:    S,  A,  I,  T 


OBJECTIVES: 

As  an  appendix  to  the  Draft  Final  Report,  the  purpose  of  this  document  was  to  pro/ide 
supplementary  data  on  the  sample  selection  process,  the  site  description  protocols  for  nine 
exemplary  SABPs,  portraits  of  exemplary  SAIPs,  and  the  training  and  schedules  for  data 
collectors. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This  Appendix  is  comprised  of  case  study  reports  and  site  description  protocols. 

SUMMARY: 

To  be  selected  as  an  exemplary  SAIP,  a  program  must  have  met  the  definition  of  an  SAIP  as 
stated  in  the  Request  for  Proposal  and  had  to  demonstrate  that  LM-LEP  students  in  the 
program  were  making  exceptional  progress  academically  and  in  English  language 
development.  Site  description  protocols  were  also  included  in  the  report,  as  well  as  extensive 
case  study  reports  on  the  nine  exemplary  SAIPs.  Training  information  for  data  collectors  and 
copies  of  original  documents  and  data  collection  instruments  are  included. 
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46.2  TITLE: 


Final  Report:  A  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Programs 


AUTHOR:  Tikunoff,  William  J.;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  van  Broekhuizen,  L.  David;  Romero,  Migdalia; 

Castaneda,  Lillian  Vega;  Lucas,  Tamara;  Katz,  Anne 

YEAR:  1991  CONTRACT*:  T288001001 

ORGANIZATION:  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

APA:     Y  FINDINGS:  SALT 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  conduct  a  descriptive  study  of  exemplary  SAIPs  serving  language 
minority  LEP  students  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools,  with  a  secondary  emphasis  on  LEP 
students  in  preschool,  and  to  identify  and  describe  the  features  of  nine  SAIPs  known  for 
producing  positive  student  outcomes. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methodology  included  36  classroom  observations  (13  elementary.,  21  Junior  high  and  12 
high  school  classrooms).  Nine  SAIPs  were  selected  by  a  panel  of  five  experts  who  reviewed 
nominations  and  site  description  forms  completed  before  visits  and  on-site.  Data  collection 
included  classroom  observations  and  survey  questionnaires.  Qualitative  and  quantitative 
statistical  procedures  were  used  to  analyze  data,  and  a  factor  analysis  of  the  description  of 
the  instructional  practices  profile  form  was  completed. 

SUMMARY: 

The  study  identified  and  described  the  location,  funding  source,  context,  and  parent 
involvement  and  outreach  activities  of  the  nine  SAIPs  known  for  producing  positive  student 
outcomes.  Thirty-vhree  instructional  practices  were  found  in  the  research  to  be  typical  of 
effective  instruction.  Significant  features  of  exemplary  SAIPs  were  listed  at  the 
administrative,  program,  and  instructional  levels. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  generalizability  of  this  study  should  be  limited  to  instructional  programs  for  LEPs 
possessing  program  and  context  characteristics  similar  to  those  in  the  study.  Although  SAIP 
support  is  needed  at  all  age  levels,  it  should  not  supplant  bilingual  education  or  other 
programs  for  LEPs.  When  designing  SAIPs,  districts  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  full  range 
of  changes  to  carry  out  all  necessary  restructuring,  and  flexibility  in  program  decisions  should 
be  maintained,  especially  with  monitoring  progress  and  reassigning  to  higher  English 
language  proficiency  levels.  Programs  should  be  staffed  with  strong  content  area  teachers, 
and  staff  development  in  English  language  development  strategies  should  be  provided  to  all 
teachers.  Further  research  is  needed  to  establish  the  range  of  instructional  treatments 
resulting  in  desired  educational  goals  for  LEPs. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

The  significant  features  of  SAIPs  are  organized  by  individual  categories  in  the  Final  Report 
but,  nonetheless,  these  are  actually  highly  interrelated.  Only  nine  sites  were  studied,  thus 
limiting  the  generalizability  of  the  findings. 
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TITLE: 


Appendix  to  Final  Report:  A  Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs 


AUTHOR: 

YEAR:  1991 

ORGANIZATION: 

APA:  Y 

OBJECTIVES: 

METHODOLOGY: 

SUMMARY: 


Tikunoff,  William  J.;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  van  Broekhuizen,  L.  David;  Romero,  Migdalia; 
Castaneda,  Lillian  Vega;  Lucas,  Tamara;  Katz,  Anne 

CONTRACT*:  T28800100! 

Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory 

FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 


The  objectives  were  to  provide  supplementary  data  to  the  final  report  of  the  study. 

This  Appendix  is  comprised  of  case  study  reports  and  site  description  protocols. 

The  reports  from  site  visits  to  nine  SAIPs  provide  descriptions  of  students,  staff,  curriculum, 
community  involvement,  and  other  features  characteristic  of  exemplary  SAIPs.  Protocol  forms 
used  for  data  collection  are  included. 
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47.0  STUDY:  NATIONAL  SURVEY  OF  TITLE  VH  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  CAPACITY  BUILDING 

EFFORTS 

47.1  TITLE:  Descriptive  Analysis  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Service  Capacity  Building  Among  Title  VH 

Grantees:  Phase  One  Report 

AUTHOR:  Kim,  Yungho;  Lucas,  Tamara 

YEAR:   1991  CONTRACT*:  T289006001 

ORGANIZATION:  ARC  Associates,  Inc. 
APA:  N  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  the  first  phase  of  the  National  Survey  of  Capacity  Building  were  to  plan  and 
conduct  a  national  survey  of  Title  VH  capacity  building;  provide  data  to  be  used  in  the 
selection  of  particularly  successful  capacity  building  sites  for  in-depth  study;  provide  a 
summary  view  of  the  capacity  building  impact  of  Title  VII  grants  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  list  of  study  factors  to  be  included  in  the  survey  was  suggested  by  OBEMLA  and  refined 
on  the  basis  of  a  review  of  100  grant  proposals.  Draft  survey  questionnaires  were  developed 
and  field  tested  at  several  sites  through  the  mail  or  face-to-face  interviews.  The  revised 
survey  questionnaires  were  sent  to  project  directors,  school  district  superintendents, 
principals,  and  SEA  directors  of  bilingual  education.  Follow-up  activities  included  reminder 
postcards  and  telephone  calls.  Overall  response  rates  were  75%  for  LEA  projects,  97%  for 
SEAs,  and  100%  for  state  directors. 

SUMMARY: 

This  Phase  One  report  presented  preliminary  results  of  a  nationwide  survey  to  describe  the 
capacity  building  efforts  of  all  instructional  projects  that  received  Title  VH  funds  for  the  1987- 
1988  academic  year.  Findings  from  project  directors,  school  district  superintendents, 
principals  and  SEA  directors  of  bilingual  education  were  presented.  The  conditions  most 
frequently  mentioned  by  all  groups  as  contributing  to  the  success  of  capacity  building  efforts 
were  commitment  and  support  by  the  school  board  and/or  the  superintendent,  and  staff 
development  or  training.  The  condition  most  frequently  mentioned  as  hindering  capacity 
building  was  inadequate  funds  or  lack  of  resources. 
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47.2  TITLE: 


Successful  Capacity  Building:  An  Analysis  of  Twenty  Case  Studies 


AUTHOR:  Lucas,  Tamara;  Katz,  Anne;  Ramage,  Katherine 

YEAR:   1992         CONTRACT  T2890G6001 
ORGANIZATION:  ARC  Associates 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  of  the  overall  study  were  to  conduct  a  national  survey  that  described  the 
capacity  building  status  of  Title  VTI  funded  instructional  programs  for  LEPs  and  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  that  success;  to  identify  and  select  school  districts  successful  in  their 
capacity  building  efforts;  and  to  carry  out  case  studies  of  successful  projects.  The  case  study 
site  visit  reports  (Phase  HI  of  the  study)  are  synthesized  in  this  report. 

This  report  is  based  on  data  collected  at  20  successful  Title  VH  instructional  programs  through 
case  study  site  visits  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  1991.  The  site  visits  consisted  of  interviews, 
observations,  and  examination  of  selected  documents.  A  total  of  422  interviews  and  88 
classroom  observations  were  conducted. 


The  objectives  of  the  "Descriptive  Analysis  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Service  Capacity  Building 
among  Title  VII  Grantees"  study  were  to  conduct  a  national  survey  that  described  the  capacity 
building  status  of  Title  VH-funded  instructional  programs  for  LEPs  and  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  that  success.  The  case  study  site  visit  reports  (Phase  m  of  the  study)  are  summarized 
in  this  report.  Findings  indicated  that  four  sets  of  factors  contributed  to  capacity  building: 
policy-related  factors,  community  and  district  characteristics,  staff  characteristics,  and 
strategies. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  Department  of  Education  should  continue  to  provide  Title  VII  funding  to  districts  for 
appropriate  educational  services  to  all  students.  SEAs  should  become  active  leaders  in 
promoting  quality  instruction  for  LEPs  through  maintaining  expert  staff  and  implementing 
regulations  and  guidelines.  Coordination  and  shared  decision  making  should  occur  at  all 
levels  with  all  staff.  Districts  should  communicate  with,  educate,  and  involve  community 
members,  parents,  and  non-LEP  staff  in  educational  programs  and  services  for  LEPs,  as  well 
as  communicate  with  school  administrators  from  the  inception  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
the  priority  of  recruiting,  hiring,  and  training  LEP  and  non-LEP  staff  should  be  determined 
at  the  district  level.  The  variety  of  needs  of  LEP  students  and  families  should  be  addressed 
through  the  coordination  and  collaboration  of  districts  and  community  agencies  serving  in 
that  capacity.  Additional  research  should  be  conducted  on  factors  identified  as  contributing 
to  capacity  building. 
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47.3  TITLE: 


Descriptive  Analysis  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Service  Capacity  Building  Among  Title  VII 
Grantees:  Final  Report 


AUTHOR:  Kim,  Yungho;  Lucas,  Tamara 

YEAR:  •  1992  CONTRACT  #:  T289006001 

ORGANIZATION:  ARC  Associates 
APA:     N  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  three  objectives  of  this  study  included  conducting  a  nationwide  survey  that  described 
both  the  capacity  building  status  of  Title  VII  funded  instructional  programs  for  LEPs  and  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  that  status;  identifying  and  selecting  school  districts  with  Title  VH 
instructional  programs  which  had  been  successful  in  their  capacity-building  efforts;  and 
conducting  case  studies  of  these  selected  school  districts. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Between  1989  and  1992,  a  national  survey  was  carried  out  which  targeted  all  Title  VII  funded 
instructional  projects  for  the  1987-1988  academic  year.  Data  were  collected  from  Title  VTI 
project  directors,  superintendents,  principals,  and  SEA  bilingual  education  directors.  In 
addition,  twenty  projects  were  visited  for  case-study  data. 

SUMMARY: 

The  objectives  of  this  study  were  to  describe  both  the  capacity  building  status  of  Title  VTI- 
funded  instructional  programs  for  LEPs  and  the  circumstances  that  led  to  that  status;  to 
identify  and  select  school  districts  with  Title  VII  instructional  programs  which  were  successful 
in  their  capacity  building  efforts,  and  to  visit  some  of  the  successful  projects.  Each  of  the 
three  phases  of  the  study  addressed  one  of  these  objectives.  Findings  indicate  that  the  "seed 
money"  provided  by  Title  VII  is  essential  in  starting  programs.  From  39%  to  68%  of  Title  VTI 
services  were  financed  by  the  district.  These  funds  were  used  for  the  collection  or  purchase 
of  LEP  instructional  materials  (68%),  classroom  aides  or  tutors  (64%),  assessment  and 
placement  (62%),  training  and  inservice  for  Title  VII  program  staff  (59%),  and  local 
development  of  instructional  materials  (58%).  Providing  equal  access  to  LEPs  and  non-LEPs 
to  the  educational  services  was  an  important  responsibility  of  the  State,  although  staff  at  LEA 
and  SEA  bilingual  offices  provided  the  leadership,  support,  and  structure  for  program 
development  Communication  and  collaboration  about  LEP  students  and  services  with 
community  members,  parents,  and  non-LEP  program  staff  increased  the  continued  support 
for  institutionalizing  the  program  without  Title  VII  funds.  Additionally,  the  attitudes  and 
perceptions  of  people  in  the  district  and  community,  the  hiring  and  recruitment  policies  of 
the  district,  and  the  shared  decision-making  played  important  roles  in  the  success  of  capacity 
building  efforts.  Strategies  employed  by  successful  projects,  and  obstacles  hindering  their 
success,  were  also  reviewed. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

The  Department  of  Education  should  continue  to  provide  "seed  money"  for  appropriate 
educational  services  to  all  studetns.  SEAs  can  promote  district  capacity  building  and  quality 
instruction  for  LEPs  through  maintaining  expert  staff  and  implementing  regulations  and 
guidelines.  Districts  can  promote  capacity  building  through  coordination  and  shared 
decistion  making  among  superintendents,  school  board  members,  principals,  school  staff, 
parents,  and  community  members.  In  addition,  the  priority  of  recruiting,  hiring,  and  training 
LEP  and  non-LEP  staff  sh  ould  be  determined  at  the  district  level.  Superintendents  and  school 
board  members  can  promote  capacity  building  through  concrete  shows  of  support,  such  as 
attendance  at  LEP  program  acativities.  The  case  study  report  from  this  study  (ID#  47.2)  can 
provide  Federal,  State,  and  local  policy  makers  with  guidance  in  implementing  the  factors 
found  to  contribute  to  capacity  building. 
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48.0  STUDY: 


A  REVIEW  OF  LOCAL  TITLE  VH  EVALUATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  PRACTICES 


48.1      TITLE:  A  Review  of  Local  Title  VH  Evaluation  and  Improvement  Practices  (Draft  Case  Study  Report) 

AUTHOR:  Zehler,  Annette  M.;  Willette,  JoAnne  L.;  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Hopstock,  Paul  J.;  Day,  Harry 

R.;  Jones,  Earl 

YEAR:   1992  CONTRACT*  LC89023001 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  of  this  case  study  report  were  to  provide  detailed  descriptions  of  the  evaluation 
systems  at  18  representative  Title  VH  projects  as  part  of  a  larger  review  of  local  Title  VH 
evaluation  and  improvement  practices. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Case  study  sites  were  restricted  to  200  Title  VH  projects  included  in  an  earlier  phase  of  the 
study.  From  this  group,  18  projects  were  selected  using  a  random,  stratified  process. 
Stratification  variables  included  quality  of  plans  and  reports,  type  of  evaluator  and  type  of 
project.  Two  to  four  day  site  visits  were  carried  out  which  include  interviews  and  document 
reviews. 

SUMMARY: 

This  draft  report  presents  an  overview  of  the  evaluation  activities  at  18  representative  Title 
VII  projects,  as  well  as  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
evaluation  systems  at  each  site.  Findings  from  site  visits  revealed  an  overall  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Federal  regulations'  reliance  on  summative  evaluation  procedures.  Project  staff  were 
also  concerned  with  the  focus  on  student  achievement  test  data  as  the  measure  of  project 
outcomes.  Case  study  findings  indicated  several  weaknesses  in  the  summative  evaluations 
that  were  being  carried  out. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

It  was  recommended  that  a  process  evaluation  be  included  within  the  Title  V13  evaluation 
requirements.  Guidelines  and  assistance  to  projects  in  carrying  out  process  evaluation 
activities  should  be  provided.  It  was  also  recommended  that  more  contact  and  ongoing 
assistance  by  evaluators  in  carrying  out  evaluation  related  activities  be  promoted. 
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48.2  TITLE: 


A  Review  of  Local  Title  VB  Evaluation  and  Improvement  Practices  (Draft  Final  Report) 


AUTHOR:  Hopstock,  Paul  J.;  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Zehler,  Annette  M. 

YEAR:  1992  CONTRACT*  LC89023001 

ORGANIZATION:  Development  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:  N  FINDINGS:  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  review  local  Title  VII  evaluation  practices.  More  specifically,  to 
provide  a  detailed  description  of  the  current  evaluation  practices  to  Title  VII  projects;  to 
examine  how  evaluation  results  are  used  by  grantees;  to  determine  if  evaluations  being 
performed  are  consistent  with  federal  legislation  and  regulation;  to  assess  the 
comprehensiveness  and  quality  of  evaluation  methods  and  processes  being  used;  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  evaluator  qualifications  and  quality  and  utility  of  evaluations;  to 
examine  the  use  and  perceived  usefulness  of  resources  provided  by  ED  to  improve 
evaluations;  to  determine  if  the  quality  and  usefulness  of  Title  VII  evaluations  have  improved 
in  the  past  ten  years;  to  identify  major  problems  in  federal  policy,  local  practices,  evaluator 
qualifications,  training  materials,  or  technical  assistance  that  limit  the  quality  and  utility  of 
evaluations;  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improved  evaluation  practices. 

METHODOLOGY: 

A  file  review  was  conducted  of  applications  and  evaluation  reports  of  a  stratified  random 
sample  of  200  Title  VII  projects  funded  in  FY  1989.  A  mail  survey  was  sent  to  all  project 
directors  and  evaluators  of  655  projects  funded  in  FY  1989,  and  case  studies  of  the  evaluation 
systems  of  18  projects  funded  in  FY  1989  were  carried  out.  Interviews  were  held  with 
OBEMLA  project  officers  and  selected  SEA  and  LEA  officials. 

SUMMARY: 

Findings  are  summarized  under  five  headings:  1)  purposes  and  uses  of  evaluation;  2) 
evaluation  of  implementation  processes  and  student  outcomes;  3)  quality  and  costs  of  Title 
VII  evaluations;  4)  qualifications  of  evaluators;  and  5)  evaluation  assistance.  Complete  results 
of  the  mail  survey  of  project  directors  and  evaluators  are  appended.  Overall  findings  suggest 
that  the  purposes  and  uses  of  Title  VII  evaluations  have  not  been  clearly  articulated  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education.  In  general,  the  quality  of  evaluation  reports  range  from  "poor" 
to  "adequate". 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommendations  related  to  the  monitoring  of  project  evaluations  were  to  establish  a 
centralized  tracking  system,  make  funding  contingent  on  receipt  of  a  report,  assign 
responsibility  of  assessing  reports  to  EACs,  require  cover  summary  sheets,  and  establish  a 
database.  Other  recommendations  were  to  revise  and  clarify  evaluation  requirements;  redirect 
the  Evaluation  and  Research  Agenda  to  include  process  evaluation;  place  greater  emphasis 
on  evaluation  in  the  grant  review  process  and  budget;  and  expand  the  role  of  OBEMLA  in 
the  selection  of  evaluators  by  developing  and  publishing  standards  for  evaluators  and  a  roster 
of  experienced  evaluators. 
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STUDY: 


MATHEMATICS  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  OF  MEXICAN  DESCENT:  THE 
EFFECTS  OF  THEMATICALLY  INTEGRATED  INSTRUCTION 


TITLE:  Mathematics  and  Middle  School  Students  of  Mexican  Descent:  The  Effects  of  Thematically 

Integrated  Instruction 

AUTHOR:  Henderson,  Ronald  W.;  Landesman,  Edward  M. 

YEAR:   1992  CONTRACT*:  R117G10022 

ORGANIZATION:  National  Center  for  Research  on  Cultural  Diversity  and  Second  Language  Learning 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  examine  the  effects  of  thematically  organized  instruction  in 
mathematics,  to  describe  student  attitudes  relevant  to  mathematics,  to  test  hypotheses 
regarding  the  relationship  of  motivational  variables  to  mathematics  outcomes,  and  to  examine 
some  of  the  special  difficulties  within  a  thematic  approach  of  providing  comprehensive 
coverage  of  topics  designated  for  the  middle  school  curriculum. 

METHODOLOGY: 

This  was  a  two  year  study.  In  year  one,  102  7th  graders  were  in  experimental  and  control 
groups  and  randomly  assigned  to  experimental  groups.  In  year  two,  no  random  assignment 
took  place.  Pre-  and  post-tests  were  administered  in  Spanish  and  English  to  assess 
computational  skills,  concepts,  and  applications.  An  attitudinal  measure  using  a  4-point 
Likert  scale  was  given.  It  was  based  on  the  Fourth  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress/Attitudes  toward  Math  and  Other  School  Subjects.  Motivational  self-perceptions 
were  also  investigated.  Instructional  themes  were  chosen  by  students  and  teachers. 

SUMMARY: 

This  study  examined  the  effects  of  thematically  organized  instruction  in  mathematics  for  at- 
risk,  middle  school  students  of  Mexican  descent.  Both  the  theme  and  comparison  groups 
made  equivalent  gains  in  computational  skills,  but  the  theme  groups  surpassed  controls  in 
achievement  on  mathematical  concepts  and  applications.  Student  motivation  was  not 
differentially  affected  by  the  type  of  instruction,  but  motivational  variables  predicted 
achievement  outcomes  for  both  groups. 
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50.0  STUDY: 


DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  FAMILY  ENGLISH  LITERACY  PROGRAM 


TITLE:  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Family  English  Literacy  Program:  Executive  Summary 

AUTHOR:  Atlantic  Resources  Corporation 

YEAR:  1992  CONTRACT  #:    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Atlantic  Resources  Corporation 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the  Title  VH  Family  English  Literacy  Programs 
funded  from  1985-1989.  Descriptive  information  included  in  the  report  reflects  instruction, 
program  structure  and  organization,  staff,  participants,  curriculum,  recruitment  and  retention 
strategies,  and  program  benefits. 

METHODOLOGY: 

A  questionnaire  was  completed  by  project  directors  through  a  field  test  (3  projects),  mail  (36 
projects),  or  site  visit  (15  projects).  Selection  criteria  for  the  sites  to  be  visited  included 
language  groups  served  and  regional  distribution.  Telephone  follow-up  was  conducted  as 
needed  on  the  mail  questionnaire.  A  second  questionnaire  was  developed  to  obtain 
information  from  a  sample  (300)  of  Family  English  Literacy  projects  participants.  Interviews 
were  conducted  in  the  participants'  native  language.  The  study  reported  a  96%  completion 
rate  on  the  questionnaires. 

SUMMARY: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  describe  the  Title  VII  Family  English  Literacy  (FEL) 
Programs  funded  from  1985-1989.  During  the  three  year  period  of  the  study  (1989-1992), 
descriptive  information  was  collected  on  instruction,  program  structure  and  organization, 
staff,  participants,  curriculum,  recruitment  and  retention,  and  program  benefits.  Findings 
indicated  that  word  of  mouth  was  the  most  effective  recruitment  technique.  60%  of  the 
participants  enrolled  in  FEL  programs  to  learn  or  improve  their  English,  and  benefits  of  the 
program  included  English  literacy  skills  and  involvement  in  their  children's  education. 
Features  of  the  projects  which  most  contributed  to  participant  growth  and  progress  included 
bilingual  staff;  intergenerational  focus;  opportunity  for  families  to  work  together;  accessibility 
to  project  instruction,  child  care,  and /or  transportation;  and  the  importance  of  helping  parents 
realize  their  significance  to  their  children's  education.  Project  directors  considered  the 
parents'  involvement  in  their  education,  their  improved  English,  literacy,  and  parenting  skills, 
and  their  increased  self-esteem  and  confidence  as  important  project  achievements. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

An  evaluation  of  the  FELP  would  require  consistent  data  across  all  projects.  Project  directors 
need  to  be  told  what  data  is  required,  such  as  attendance  records,  participants'  names, 
participant  progress,  test  results,  children's  gains  and  other  outcome  indicators.  Improving 
federal  policy  in  the  area  of  family  English  literacy  might  involve  better  coordination  among 
Federal  programs  or  developing  a  technical  assistance  network  which  would  allow  project 
directors  to  meet  and  interact  regularly  regarding  problems  and  successes. 
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STUDY: 


NATIONAL  STUDY  OF  THE  ESEA  TITLE  VH  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 


TITLE:  A  National  Study  of  the  ESEA  Title  VH  Bilingual  Education  Personnel  Training  Program: 

Final  Report 

AUTHOR:  Riccobono,  John  A.;  Holley,  Judy  A.;  Thome,  Judy  M.;  Silvia,  E.  Suyapa 

YEAR:   1992  CONTRACT*:  T289011001 

ORGANIZATION:  Research  Triangle  Institute 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  T,  A 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  collect  descriptive  information  on  Title  VH-funded  training  programs 
at  4-year  colleges  and  universities  that  certify,  endorse  and  grant  degrees  and  that  were 
.  operating  during  1990-91.  The  status  of  graduates  of  these  programs  was  also  assessed. 
METHODOLOGY: 

Four  national  surveys  were  conducted  with  directors  of  Title  VU  bilingual  projects,  key 
faculty,  currently  enrolled  students  with  Title  VU  support,  and  graduates  since  1985  (through 
a  mail  survey  to  those  that  could  be  identified).  Twenty  individual  projects  were  selected  for 
site  visits. 

SUMMARY: 

This  is  a  final  report  of  descriptive  information  collected  on  1990-1991  Title  VH-funded 
training  programs  at  4-year  colleges  and  universities.  These  programs  certified,  endorsed, 
and  granted  degrees  to  educational  and  teacher  training  personnel  and  provided 
supplementary  training  for  already  certified  education  personnel  The  study  also  reported 
post-graduation  status  of  participants  (i.e.,  type  of  position,  degree  of  satisfaction  with  job). 
Findings  indicated  that  projects  differ  in  terms  of  degree  offered  and  approach  to  the 
philosophy  of  educating  limited  English  proficient  students.  Students  selected  for  the  Title 
VH  programs  are  primarily  recruited  through  public  or  private  school  district 
recommendations.  Thus,  Title  VII  projects  focus  on  retraining  or  supplemental  training 
because  of  the  growing  need  for  bilingual  teachers.  Upon  graduation,  most  participants  have 
positions  as  educational  professionals,  with  some  of  them  serving  limited  English  proficient 
children. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

ED  should  re-examine  record-keeping  requirements  for  Title  VH  grantees  at  national  and 
individual  levels.  The  3-year  grant  period  should  be  re-examined  to  determine  its  sufficiency 
for  enabling  grantees  to  achieve  positive  outcomes.  Project  evaluations  should  be  given  a 
higher  priority.  A  follow-up  study  should  be  conducted  in  1993-94  to  address  questions  not 
considered  because  of  the  sampling  frame  used. 
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STUDY: 


LANGUAGE  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVEMENT:  A  LOOK  AT  ASIAN 
AND  HISPANIC  8TH  GRADERS  IN  NELS:88 


TITLE: 


Language  Characteristics  and  Academic  Achievement  A  Look  at  Asian  and  Hispanic  Eighth 


Graders  in  NELS:88 


AUTHOR: 


Bradby,  Denise;  Owings,  Jeffrey;  Quinn,  Peggy 


YEAR:  1992 


CONTRACT  #:     None  specified 


ORGANIZATION:  MPR  Associates;  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


APA: 


Y 


FINDINGS:  S 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  some  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  academic 
achievement  of  Asian  and  Hispanic  8th  grade  students. 


Oata  from  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988  (NELS:88)  were  used  to  make 
comparisons  among  students  on  basic  demographic  information,  such  as  ethnicity,  nativity, 
and  socioeconomic  status  (SES);  teacher  and  self-assessments  of  language  proficiency 
achievement  test  scores;  and  student  aspirations.  Students  were  categorized  as  language 
minority  (LM)  and/or  limited  English  proficient  (LEP). 


The  results  indicated  that  about  three-fourths  of  all  Hispanic  and  Asian  eighth-graders  are 
classified  as  language  minorities.  The  proportions  of  high,  moderate  and  low  English 
proficiency  students  were  consistent  across  both  groups.  In  general,  neither  Asian  nor 
Hispanic  students  of  low  SES  background  achieved  the  basic  reading  levels.  Asian  students, 
however,  were  more  likely  to  reach  the  basic  math  level  whether  divided  by  SES,  language 
minority  status,  or  level  of  English  language  proficiency.  Asian  and  Hispanic  students  also 
differ  in  their  educational  outlook  and  aspirations  in  that  Asian  students  are  more  likely  to 
have  educational  goals  beyond  high  school. 


Students'  self-reported  assessment  of  their  English  language  ability  was  potentially  unreliable. 
Factors  such  as  low  self-esteem  could  influence  their  response  and  many  limited  English 
proficient  students  were  excluded  from  the  sample  due  to  very  limited  English  language 
skills. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 
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53.0  STUDY: 


AGGREGATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  TITLE  VH  DATABASE 


TITLE: 


An  Aggregation  and  Analysis  of  the  Title  VH  LEA  Database:  Final  Report 


AUTHOR: 


Amerind,  Inc. 


YEAR:  1992 


CONTRACT*  T290011001 


ORGANIZATION:  Amerind,  Inc. 


APA: 


Y 


FINDINGS:  A 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  objectives  were  to  aggregate  and  analyze  LEA  grantee  data  from  FY  1969-90.  This 
included  organizing  information,  transposing  the  information  to  hard  copy  and  on-line  data 
base  (dbase),  carrying  out  analyses  of  the  information,  and  devising  reports  on  the  major 
elements. 


More  than  10,000  records  related  to  Title  VH  instructional  grant  funding  were  aggregated. 
Grantee  data  were  ranked  by  dollars,  grants,  and  dollars/grant  received.  State  data  were 
sorted  by  FY,  ranked  by  numbers  of  grantees,  grants,  dollars,  and  dollars /grant  received. 
Multifunctional  Resource  Center  (MRC)  service  area  data  from  FY90  area  designations  were 
sorted  by  FY  and  ranked  as  above. 


The  Title  VH  legislative  history  and  the  process  used  for  aggregating  funding  data  are 
explained  in  this  report.  An  aggregation  and  analysis  of  Title  VH  grantee  data  is  provided 
for  FYG9-90  by  grantee,  State  and  MRC  area  and  presented  by  number  of  grants  reserved  and 
by  amount  of  obligated  funds. 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 


Statistics  were  not  adjusted  for  inflation. 
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STUDY: 


SCHOOLS  AND  STAFFING  DM  THE  U.S.:  A  STATISTICAL  PROFILE,  1987-88 


TITLE:  Schools  and  Staffing  in  the  United  States:  A  Statistical  Profile,  1987-88 

AUTHOR:  Choy,  Susan  P.;  Medrich,  Elliot  A.;  Henke,  Robin  R.;  Bobbitt,  Sharon  R. 

YEAR:  1992  CONTRACT*    None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  MPR  Associates,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 


APA: 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 


The  objectives  were  to  profile  the  public  and  private  school  teaching  force,  to  provide 
estimates  and  projections  of  teacher  supply  and  demand,  to  allow  analysis  of  teacher  turnover 
and  mobility,  to  enhance  assessments  of  teacher  quality  and  qualifications,  and  to  provide 
information  on  school  policies  and  practices  and  workplace  conditions. 

Data  from  the  Schools  and  Staffing  Survey  (1987-88)  and  the  Teacher  Followup  Survey  (1988- 
89)  were  analyzed.  Stratified  samples  (by  state,  grade  level,  and  other  categories)  of  public 
and  private  schools  and  teachers  were  obtained.  Questionnaires  to  school  districts,  schools, 
administrators,  and  teachers  were  completed  with  telephone  follow-ups.  Likert-type  scales 
were  used  on  the  questionnaires.  Factor  analyses  and  t-tests  were  performed  on  the  data. 
All  data  were  reported  by  school  characteristics,  type  of  community  (urban-rural),  percent  of 
minority  enrollment,  school  size,  and  state. 

The  report  profiled  the  nation's  public  and  private  schools  and  students,  and  described  the 
teachers,  principals,  and  others  who  make  up  the  school  work  force  as  well  as  their  working 
conditions  in  the  schools.  Other  issues  addressed,  included  salaries  and  benefits,  attitudes 
toward  school  policies  and  practices,  professional  satisfaction,  and  teacher  supply,  demand, 
shortages,  and  turnover. 
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55.0  STUDY: 


DESCRIPTIVE  STUDY  OF  THE  CHAPTER  1  MIGRANT  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


55.1      TITLE:  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program.  Volume  I:  Study  Findings 

and  Conclusions 

AUTHOR:  Cox,  J.  Lamarr;  Burkheimer,  Graham;  Curtin,  T.R.;  Rudes,  Blair;  lachan,  Ronaldo;  Strang, 

William;  Carlson,  Elaine;  Zarkin,  Gary;  Dean,  Nancy 

YEAR:   1992  CONTRACT*:  LC88025011 

ORGANIZATION:  Research  Triangle  Institute 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  S,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  develop  a  description  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  (MEP)  that 
is  current  and  nationally  representative  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  students  served,  program 
staffing,  state  and  local  practices  for  targeting  of  services,  program  administration,  program 
services,  and  program  expenditures. 

METHODOLOGY: 

The  methodology  included  mail  questionnaires,  student  records  review,  and  interviews. 
Forms  were  developed  for  the  State  Project  Questionnaire,  Local  Project  Questionnaire,  Basic 
Student  Form,  Site  Observation  Record  Form,  and  Intensive  Case  Study  Reports. 

SUMMARY: 

The  Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program  is  reported  in  three 
i  volumes.  Volume  1  reported  the  study  findings  and  conclusions,  providing  a  description  of 

the  Migrant  Education  Program  (MEP).  Findings  included  the  characteristics  of  the  students 

served,  services  provided,  communications,  administration,  and  expenditures.  The  authors 
,  noted  that  some  federal  requirements  and  economies  of  scale  (where  there  are  low 

'  concentrations  of  migrant  students)  limit  flexibility  in  the  provision  of  services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommendations  included  establishing  greater  priority  to  promote  services  to  currently 
\  migrant  children  and  considering  the  promotion  of  improved  targeting  at  state  and  local 

levels.  Because  programs  may  be  relying  too  heavily  on  pull-out  and  aides,  other  modes  of 

service  such  as  whole  class  and  extended  day  instruction  should  be  considered.  Serious 
I  attention  should  be  given  to  the  use  of  the  Migrant  Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS) 

f  as  a  means  of  tracking  student  placement  and  status,  and  incentives  to  encourage  local  MEP 

providers  to  use  MSRTS  should  be  examined, 
i  CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

f  The  requirement  that  needs  assessments  for  local  MEP  project  funding  must  be  carried  out 

one  year  in  advance  of  offering  services  can  limit  the  flexibility  of  some  projects  to  provide 
services  that  fully  address  the  needs  of  their  students.  Economies  of  scale  limit  the  flexibility 

I  of  MEP  projects  to  provide  needed  services  in  grades  and  schools  with  low  concentrations  of 

\  migrant  students.  In  the  regular  school  year,  currently  migrant  studenis  are  almost  twice  as 

likely  not  to  receive  regular  Chapter  1  services  because  they  were  enrolled  in  a  school  or 

I  grade  that  did  not  offer  these  services  (32  percent)  than  were  regular  school  year,  formerly 

L  migrant  children  (18  percent). 
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55.2  TITLE: 


Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program.  Volume  II:  Summary 
Reports  of  Intensive  Case  Studies  (Final  Report) 


AUTHOR:  Strang,  William;  Carlson,  Elaine;  Burkheimer,  Graham;  Cox,  J.  Lamarr;  Curtin,  T.R.; 

Funkhouser,  Janie;  Gutmann,  Babette;  Henderson,  Allison;  Moore,  Mary;  Muraskin,  Lana 

YEAR:  1992  CONTRACT*:  LC88025001 

ORGANIZATION:  Research  Triangle  Institute;  Westat,  Inc. 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  S,A,I 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  objectives  were  to  study  25  local  migrant  projects  in-depth  to  provide  qualitative  data  to 
inform  the  survey  findings,  address  major  policy  issues,  and  explore  the  merits  of  particular 
quantitative  variables.  The  overall  objectives  are  the  same  as  in  Volume  I:  to  develop  a 
•  description  of  the  Migrant  Education  Program  (MEP)  that  is  current  and  nationally 
representative  in  terms  of  characteristics  of  students  served,  program  staffing,  and  state  and 
local  practices  for  targeting  services  and  program  administration,  services,  and  expenditures. 
The  study  provides  descriptions  of  projects,  shows  variation  in  approaches,  and  provides  a 
context  for  survey  results. 

METHODOLOGY: 

Twenty-five  local  intensive  case  study  projects  (14  regular  term,  11  summer  projects)  were 
selected  from  6  states,  including  one  sending  and  one  receiving  state  in  each  of  the  three 
migrant  streams:  eastern,  central,  and  western.  Case  studies  were  selected  from  all  projects 
included  in  the  sample  of  local  projects  selected  for  the  overall  study  in  these  six  states.  State 
directors  of  migrant  education  nominated  the  projects.  Data  collection  included  site  visits  by 
1  or  2  researchers  and  interviews  with  local  -migrant  project  directors,  recruiters,  Migrant 
Student  Record  Transfer  System  (MSRTS)  staff,  school  principals,  migrant  teachers,  general 
education  teachers,  special  education  personnel,  Chapter  1  personnel,  bilingual/ESL 
personnel,  and  others.  The  themes  of  the  interviews  were  targeting  services,  communication, 
administration,  expenditures,  and  site  visitors.  Researchers  also  reviewed  documents  and 
observed  instructional  and  support  activities. 

SUMMARY: 

Case  study  reports  are  presented  for  the  projects  which  were  visited.  The  reports  provide  a 
portrait  of  Migrant  Education  programs,  including  data  on  students  and  targeting,  program 
services,  communication  and  coordination,  expenditures,  and  administration. 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommended  uses  of  case  study  data  are  to  interpret  survey  results;  to  provide  examples 
of  service  delivery  methods,  recruitment,  or  coordination  techniques  for  replication  by  other 
projects;  to  stimulate  discussion  about  the  migrant  education  program;  and  to  feed  the 
research  agenda  by  raising  programmatic  issues. 

CAVEATS/LIMITATIONS: 

Case  study  sites  were  not  selected  to  be  representative  of  all  migrant  projects  or  even  of 
migrant  projects  within  a  state  or  stream.  These  data  are  not  generalizable  to  other  projects. 
Data  relating  to  LEP  migrant  students  were  collected  incidental  to  the  other  objectives  of  the 
study. 
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56.0  STUDY: 


COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  TEACHERS'  BELIEFS  ABOUT  READING  ASSESSMENT  WITH 
LATINO  LANGUAGE  MINORITY  STUDENTS 


TITLE: 


A  Comparative  Study  of  Teachers'  Beliefs  about  Reading  Assessment  with  Latino  Language 
Minority  Students 


AUTHOR:  Rueda,  Robert;  Garcia,  Erminda 

YEAR:   1992  CONTRACT  #:      None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  National  Center  for  Research  ori  Cultural  Diversity  and  Second  Language  Learning 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  T 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  investigate  the  beliefs,  understandings,  and  everyday  practices  of 
teachers  as  these  relate  to  the  assessment  of  language  minority  students  especially  in  the  area 
of  reading;  to  find  out  teachers'  beliefs  about  reading  assessment  with  Latino  students;  to  find 
out  if  these  beliefs  vary  by  professional  training  and  affiliation;  and  to  find  out  if  these  beliefs 
correspond  with  classroom  practices. 

The  methodology  included  a  literature  review  on  current  perspectives  on  teachers'  beliefs  in 
general,  and  specifically  on  assessment,  literacy,  reading,  bilingualism/biliteracy,  and  learning 
problems.  Data  were  collected  through  in-person  interviews  and  written  surveys  with  18 
special  education,  bilingual-waivered  teachers,  and  bilingual  credentialed  teachers  in  Southern 
California.  There  were  also  classroom  observations  of  12  teachers.  The  interview  data  were 
transcribed,  analyzed,  and  coded,  and  an  exploratory  factor  analysis  was  conducted  on  the 
survey. 


This  study  investigated  teachers'  beliefs,  understanding,  and  everyday  practices  related  to 
reading  assessment  with  a  focus  on  Latino  students.  Results  showed  that  the  special 
education  teachers  are  generally  more  oriented  toward  a  reductionist/skill  transmission 
approach  to  models  of  reading,  instructional  reading  practices,  and  reading  assessment  Both 
types  of  bilingual  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  oriented  toward  a 
holistic/integrative  perspective  on  these  components. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Successful  implementation  of  new  educational  initiatives  must  consider  the  teachers'  existing 
belief  systems. 
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57.0      STUDY:  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  STRATEGIES 

TITLE:  Assessing  Evaluation  Studies:  The  Case  of  Bilingual  Education  Strategies 

AUTHOR:  Meyer,  Michael  M.;  Fienberg,  Stephen  E.  (Eds.) 

YEAR:   1992  CONTRACT  #:      None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  National  Research  Council 


APA:  N 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


FINDINGS:  I 


The  objective  was  to  review  and  assess  the  methodology  of  data  collection  and  analysis  of 
two  studies,  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services 
for  Language  Minority  Limited  English  Proficient  Students  (1989)  and  the  Longitudinal  Study 
of  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language  Minority  Children  (1991). 

Methodology  included  reviewing  logical  and  technical  methods  of  data  collection  and  data 
analysis  and  assessing  the  need  for  additional  analysis. 


Summaries  of  the  reports  of  the  two  studies  are  provided,  which  follow  extensive  critiques 
of  the  studies.  Overall,  the  review  concluded  that  the  study  designs  were  not  appropriate  for 
answering  the  policy  questions  from  which  the  studies  developed.  Both  studies  suffered  from 
a  lack  of  documentation  regarding  study  objectives,  operationalization  of  conceptual  details, 
procedures  followed,  and  changes  in  all  of  these  areas  from  what  was  originally  proposed. 
Elaborate  statistical  methods  were  used  in  order  to  surpass  problems  with  the  research 
designs.  However,  they  were  unsuccessful  in  doing  so,  and  additional  analyses  using  these 
data  would  not  address  the  intent  of  the  study.  No  clear  findings  surface  from  either  study, 
although  findings  did  indicate  the  importance  of  instruction  in  the  student's  primary  language 
for  second-language  achievement  in  language  arts  and  mathematics. 
RECOMMENDATIONS: 

Recommendations  include  that  no  further  analysis  be  carried  out  of  the  data  from  either 
study.  In  addition,  it  was  suggested  that  the  data  and  documentation  be  archived  and  made 
publicly  available  and  that  more  focused  and  theoretically  driven  studies  be  carried  out  to 
analyze  the  interaction  of  different  instructional  approaches  in  bilingual  education  contexts. 
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58.0  STUDY: 


PROSPECTS:  THE  CONGRESSIONALLY  MANDATED  STUDY  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
GROWTH  AND  OPPORTUNITY.  THE  NATIONAL  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  CHAPTER 
1  CHILDREN. 


58.1  TITLE: 


Prospects:  The  Congressionally  Mandated  Study  of  Educational  Growth  and  Opportunity. 
The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  Chapter  1  Children.  Technical  Report  #1:  Sampling 
Procedures  for  the  Baseline  and  First  Follow-up  Surveys. 


AUTHOR:  Bryant,  Edward  C. 

YEAR:   1993  CONTRACT*:       None  specified 

ORGANIZATION:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:      N  FINDINGS:  I 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  describe  sampling  design  and  methods  used  for  the  Prospects  Study, 
which  will  assess  the  short-  and  long-  term  impact  of  Chapter  1  on  students'  academic 
achievement  and  other  measures  of  school  success. 

The  general  sample  frame  was  developed  from  the  General  Education  Participation  Act  for 
1989  (Chapter  1  dollars  allocated),  the  1980  U.S.  Census  (poverty  measures  for  school  district 
areas  covered),  and  the  1989  Quality  Education  Data  files  (to  construct  a  total  pool  of  schools 
and  districts). 

Sampling  design  procedures  are  described  and  explained  for  selecting  districts,  schools,  and 
LEP  students  in  grades  1,  3,  and  7. 
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58.2  TITLE: 


Prospects:  The  Congressionally  Mandated  Study  of  Educational  Growth  and  Opportunity: 
Interim  Report 


AUTHOR:  Puma,  Michael;  Jones,  Calvin  C;  Rock,  Donald;  Fernandez,  Roberto 

YEAR:  1993  CONTRACT  #:  LC91029001 

ORGANIZATION:  Abt  Associates,  Inc. 


APA: 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


FINDINGS:  S,T,A,I 


The  purpose  of  the  five  year  longitudinal  study  is  to  evaluate  the  short-  and  long-term 
consequences  of  Chapter  1  participation  by  following  national  samples  of  public  school 
children  who  were  in  1st,  3rd,  and  7th  grades  in  1991.  The  Interim  Report  provides  a 
descriptive  one-year  snapshot  (1991-92  school  year)  of  student  characteristics  from  three 
perspectives.  The  first  perspective  focuses  on  economic  disadvantagement  by  examining 
student  and  school  characteristics  within  schools  with  very  high  concentrations  of  poor 
children.  The  second  examines  the  characteristics  of  educationally  disadvantaged  children 
who  receive  compensatory  education  services.  The  third  perspective  focuses  on  the 
characteristics  and  compensatory  services  of  limited  English  proficient  students. 

The  methodology  included  a  multi-stage  research  design  moving  from  school  districts  to 
schools  to  students.  Six  observations  will  be  held  over  five  years  of  each  of  the  grade  levels 
(1st,  3rd,  7th).  Some  overlap  in  grade  level  comparisons  is  anticipated.  Naturally  occurring 
comparison  groups  will  be  used.  Surveys  are  being  carried  out  with  students,  families, 
administrative  and  instructional  staff.  Students'  school  records  are  also  being  reviewed  for 
information  on  participation  in  local,  state,  and  federally  supported  programs.  Students  were 
selected  using  a  nationally  representative  sample  from  four  census  regions  and  for  three 
levels  of  urbanization  (rural,  urban,  suburban). 


SUMMARY: 


This  Interim  Report  provides  a  description  of  student  characteristics  for  students  in  grades 
1,  3,  and  7  over  the  1991-92  school  year,  especially  regarding  Chapter  1  participation. 
Differences  are  reported  for  students  from  low  poverty  schools  versus  students  from  high 
poverty  schools  on  a  number  of  demographic,  instructional,  teacher,  and  administrative 
components. 
CAVEATS  /  LIMITATIONS: 

Naturally  occurring  comparison  groups  versus  random  assignment  will  be  used  for  the 
sample.  Although  information  from  the  students'  teachers  and  school  files  are  being 
collected,  only  Spanish  translations  of  survey  questionnaires  given  to  students  and  teachers 
will  be  available.  Therefore,  other  language  minority  groups  will  be  missed.  In  addition, 
estimates  of  the  numbers  of  ianguage  minority  LEP  students  may  have  higher  sampling 
variances  for  7th  graders  than  for  1st  and  3rd  graders.  Data  on  language  minority  LEP 
students  are  preliminary,  as  are  all  other  data  in  this  report. 
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59.0  STUDY: 


FALL  1990  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CIVIL  RIGHTS  SURVEY 


59.1      TITLE:  Fall  1990  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey:  District  Summary  Vol.  1 

AUTHOR:  DBS  Corporation 

YEAR:   1993  CONTRACT*:  CA91001001 

ORGANIZATION:  DBS  Corporation;  Opportunity  Systems,  Inc. 
APA:      Y  FINDINGS:  S 


OBJECTIVES: 


METHODOLOGY: 


SUMMARY: 


The  objectives  were  to  provide  a  national  and  state  summary  of  projected  total  numbers  of 
students  and  projected  numbers  of  students  in  specific  categories  by  racial /ethnic  group  and 
gender. 

The  methodology  used  included  summarizing  data  from  the  1990  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Civil  Rights  Survey. 

A  summary  of  enrollment  projections  for  all  students  and  for  students  in  specific  categories 
(such  as  specific  learning  disabilities,  in  need  of  language  assistance,  enrolled  in  language 
assistance,  and  gifted  and  talented)  are  provided.  Projections  are  based  on  data  summarized 
from  the  Fall  1990  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey.  Figures  are 
provided  by  racial/ethnic  group  and  gender. 
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59.2  TITLE: 


Fall  1990  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey:  Revised  National  Statistical 
Estimates.  Part  I,  User's  Guide  for  National  Estimates 


AUTHOR: 


DBS  Corporation 


YEAR:  1993 


CONTRACT*  CA91001001 


ORGANIZATION:  DBS  Corporation;  Opportunity  Systems,  Inc. 


APA: 


Y 


FINDINGS:  S 


OBJECTIVES: 


The  objectives  were  to  develop  national  estimates  of  reported  and  projected  enrollment  data 
for  the  Nation. 


METHODOLOGY: 


Estimations  are  based  on  the  Fall  1990  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Civil  Rights  Survey. 
Some  of  the  12  variables  in  the  original  survey  were  adjusted.  Estimations  are  provided  by 
racial/ethnic  group  and  gender  for  each  of  the  variables. 


National  estimates  are  provided  for  projected  school  enrollment  for  grades  Pre-K  to  12  by 
racial /ethnic  group  and  age.  Estimates  are  provided  for  students  with  specific  learning 
disabilities  or  multiple  handicapping  conditions  or  who  are  in  need  of  language  assistance, 
enrolled  in  language  assistance  programs,  gifted  and  talented,  educable  mentally  retarded, 
trainable  mentally  retarded,  corporal  punishment,  or  speech  impaired. 


SUMMARY: 
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60.0  STUDY: 


BILINGUAL  BEGINNINGS:  AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  TITLE  VH  SPECIAL  POPULATIONS 
PRESCHOOL  PROGRAM 


TITLE:  Bilingual  Beginnings:  An  Evaluation  of  the  Title  VII  Special  Populations  Preschool  Program. 

Final  Report 

AUTHOR:  Brush,  Lorelei;  Sherman,  Renee;  Herman,  Rebecca;  Webb,  Lenore 

YEAR:  •  1993  CONTRACT  #:  300-87-0102 

ORGANIZATION:  Pelavin  Associates,  Inc. 

APA:     N  FINDINGS:  I,  T 

OBJECTIVES: 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to  describe  the  characteristics,  strengths,  and  weaknesses 
of  the  30  preschool  projects  funded  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Special  Populations 
Program  during  FY  1990. 

METHODOLOGY: 

A  file  review  was  conducted  for  ail  projects  in  their  first  year  of  operation  and  two 
second-year  projects  outside  the  continental  United  States.  The  remaining  projects  received 
a  file  review  and  a  telephone  interview  or  site  visit.  The  findings  in  this  report  were  based 
on  fifteen  of  the  projects  that  received  a  telephone  interview  or  site  visit.  Research  questions 
focused  on  6  areas:  project  goals,  project  operation  and  services,  project  staff,  educational  and 
community  linkages,  participant  evaluation  and  fiscal  operations. 

SUMMARY: 

The  fifteen  projects  reviewed  represented  a  wide  variety  of  bilingual  philosophies  and 
programs,  differing  in  such  characteristics  as  the  amount  of  English  language  used  for 
instruction  and  the  type  of  students  enrolled.  There  were  wide  variations  in  funding,  with 
the  total  funds  granted  to  the  projects  ranging  from  $57,919  to  $304,421.  Despite  these 
differences,  projects  showed  several  similarities.  The  majority  of  students  served  were  eligible 
for  free  breakfast  and/or  lunch.  Every  project  was  staffed  by  an  administrator  and  a 
combination  of  teachers  and  aides.  Ail  staff  members  provided  inservice  training.  Each 
project  had  an  active  parent  component  and  links  to  schools  or  other  community 
organizations.  Every  project  reported  gains  in  student  acquisition  of  English  language  skills. 
Areas  of  concern  included  low  LEP  student  enrollment,  with  staff  in  a  number  of  projects 
reporting  difficulties  in  the  recruitment  of  LEP  children. 
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Overview  of  Methodologies  in 
Federally  Funded  Research  Studies 


Since  1980,  the  Department  of  Education  has  funded  several  major  research  studies  of 
national  significance  as  well  as  a  much  larger  number  of  more  limited  studies  concerning  the 
education  of  language-minority  limi ted-English-pro ficient  students.  Through  its  research  funding, 
the  Department  has  supported  research  studies1  focused  (depending  on  the  study)  upon  students, 
schools,  projects,  programs,  or  districts.  These  studies  of  LEP  students  (as  they  will  be  termed 
collectively)  have  sought  answers  to  vexing  pedagogical,  political,  and  practical  questions. 

This  section  is  concerned  with  describing  the  methods  implemented  in  the  research  funded 
by  the  Department  since  1980.  To  accomplish  this  objective  within  reasonable  time  and  resource 
constraints,  we  have  taken  a  broad-brush  approach;  general  similarities  and  major  distinctions 
have  been  our  focus,  not  the  myriad  small  differences  between  studies.  Other  reviews,  such  as 
Meyer  and  Fienberg  (1992,  57.0),  have  provided  a  more  detailed  look  at  a  few  of  the  studies 
included  here;  readers  who  wish  an  in-depth  discussion  are  referred  to  those  reviews. 

Federally  Funded  Research  Studies 

Since  1980,  the  federal  government,  primarily  through  one  or  another  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  has  funded  approximately  17  significant  research  studies  of  bilingual 
education  practices.  Our  criteria  for  including  a  study  in  this  review  were  whether  the  study  was 
designed  (1)  to  provide  information  about  LEP  students  or  educational  practices  for  them,  either 
as  the  primary  or  as  a  significant  secondary  aspect  of  the  study,  (2)  was  funded  by  the  federal 
government  in  1980  or  subsequently,  and  (3)  was  included  within  the  list  of  projects  provided 
by  OBEMLA  for  the  larger  literature  review  activity.  Many  reports  listed  by  OBEMLA  were 
not  included  in  this  research  review  because  their  purposes  did  not  include  developing  and 
presenting  information  about  LEP  students  or  educational  practices  related  to  them.  These  17 
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research,  and  research  itself. 
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not  included  in  this  research  review  because  their  purposes  did  not  include  developing  and 
presenting  information  about  LEP  students  or  educational  practices  related  to  them.  These  17 
studies  and  significant  research  reports  produced  by  them  that  were  reviewed  for  this  analysis  are 
presented  in  Addendum  1  to  this  appendix.2 

The  remainder  of  this  section  describes  the  17  studies  by  selected  aspects  of  their  research 
designs,  such  as  research  objectives  and. sampling  and  data  collection  plans.  Some  aspects  of  the 
studies  are  presented  in  terms  of  the  actual  execution  of  the  studies  rather  than  their  plans;  for 
example,  in  several  cases,  the  studies'  analysis  plans  could  not  be  executed  because  data 
requirements  could  not  be  met.  To  begin  with,  we  present  a  very  general  picture  of  the  types 
of  studies  funded  by  the  federal  government  since  1980. 


Classiijzng  Research  Studies 


We  classified  federally  funded  research  studies  into  three  general  categories  that  reflect 
the  level  the  study  focused  upon  (whether  the  study  focused  on  LEP  students  or  on  another 
level),  and  whether  it  involved  research  designed  specifically  to  develop  information  concerning 
LEP  students  or  was  designed  for  other  purposes.  The  first  category  includes  studies  that  (1) 
were  designed  specifically  to  develop  information  about  the  education  of  LEP  students,  and  (2) 
are  focused  directly  upon  students.  The  second  category  also  includes  studies  that  (1)  were 
designed  specifically  to  develop  information  about  the  education  of  LEP  students,  but  (2)  have 
other  levels,  such  as  bilingual  education  projects,  as  their  focus.  The  third  category  includes  all 
the  studies  that,  whether  as  a  by-product  or  afterthought,  provide  information  concerning  the 
education  of  LEP  students  even  though  that  was  not  the  studies'  primary  purposes. 

Table  CI  presents  our  categorization  of  the  17  studies.  We  placed  7  studies,  including 
the  Department's  two  major  LEP-related  longitudinal  projects,  in  the  first  category  because  each 


2The  grouping  of  these  reports  under  these  17  studies  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  as  some  of  the 
reports  were  written  under  separately  funded  contracts.  For  example,  the  Burkheimer  et  al. 
(1989)  report  on  the  reanalysis  of  data  from  the  national  longitudinal  study  of  LM-LEP  students 
was  prepared  under  a  separate  competitive  procurement. 
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of  them  had  an  explicit  goal  of  developing  information  about  LEP  students  and  a  focus  on 
generating  information  at  the  student  level.  Six  studies  are  placed  in  the  second  category  because 
they  focused  on  other,  non-student  levels,  specifically  projects  and  districts,  but  are  very  much 
designed  to  develop  information  concerning  the  education  of  LEP  students.  Three  of  the  studies 
we  reviewed  were  placed  into  the  third  category;  the  three  involve  research  about  closely  related 
programs  that  serve  some  LEP  students  as  well  as  many  EP  students,  such  as  the  Chapter  1 
Migrant  Education  Program  or  the  regular  Chapter  1  program.  Certainly  many  other  federally 
funded  studies,  including  the  major  general-purpose  longitudinal  projects  of  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics  (including  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  1988-NELS:88) 
could  have  been  included  in  this  final  category.  They  were  excluded  because  major  reports 
looking  at  LEP-related  questions  have  not  yet  been  written. 

Based  on  this  categorization,  it  appears  the  federal  government  has  had  a  broad 
perspective  on  the  information  needed  about  the  education  of  LEP  students.  Both  the  students 
themselves  and  the  educational  governance  levels  (e.g.,  projects  or  schools)  have  served  to  define 
the  levels  of  the  studies. 
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TABLE  CI 


Three  Categories  of  Federally  Funded  Research 
Concerning  the  Education  of  LEP  Students 


Specifically  Designed  to  Develop  Information  Concerning 
the  Education  of  LEP  Students 

III.  Not  Specifically 
to  Develop  Informatioi 
Education  of  LEP 

I.  Student-Level  Focus 

II.  Other-Level  Focus 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English- 
Proficient  Students 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion 
Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority 
Children 

National  evaluation  oi  oerviLCs  i or  ixr  nduvc 
American  Students 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project. 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Community  Knowledge  and  Classroom  Practice 
Cheche  Konncn:  Collaborative  Scientific  Inquiry  in  LM  Classes 
Aim  for  the  Best:  Assessment  and  Intervention  Model 

Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of 
Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education 
Capacity  Building 

Evaluation  of  the  Title  VII  Special  Population 
Preschool  Program 

Case  Studies  of  Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual 
Education 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Component  of  the 
ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Program 

Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in 
Nonpublic  Schools 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Tr; 
Refugee  Children  and  the  Emerge 
Education  Program 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter 
Education  Program 

Chapter  I  Services  to  LEP  Stude 

A  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  I 
Background  and  SES  on  Achieve 
Elementary  School  Students 

l —   
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Study  Design 

Study  designs  are  often  described  in  terms  of  whether  they  axe  observational,  quasi- 
experimental,  or  experimental.   In  this  scheme,  "observational"  study  designs  take  the  programs 
or  students  as  they  exist  rather  than  attempting  to  define  and  implement  specific  programs  or 
assign  students  to  programs  on  some  systematic  basis.   These  observational  designs  permit 
drawing  descriptive  conclusions  about  differences  between  groups,  but  since  these  designs  cannot 
control  group  membership,  they  are  unable  to  ensure  the  treatment  is  the  only  relevant  difference 
between  group  members.    In  "quasi-experimental"  designs,  there  is  an  explicit  recognition  that 
the  treatment  is  probably  not  the  only  relevant  difference  between  "treatment"  and  "control'' 
groups,  and  at  least  a  partial  behavioral  theory  exists  that  indicates  what  those  other  differences 
are  so  they  can  be  measured  and  statistically  accounted  for.   In  "experimental"  designs,  the 
differences  beyond  treatment  are  effectively  assumed  away  through  random  assignment  of 
subjects  to  specified  treatment  conditions.  Experimental  designs  are  traditionally  considered  to 
be  preferred  to  quasi-experimental  or  observational  designs  for  determining  effectiveness  of 
treatments  because  "[deliberate  randomization  provides  an  unambiguous  probability  model  on 
which  to  base  statistical  inferences"  (Meyers  and  Fienberg,  1992,  57.0,  p.  19); 

Nonetheless,  despite  the  greater  potential  of  experimental  or  quasi-experimental  designs 
to  provide  useful  information  about  program  effectiveness,  all  but  two  of  the  studies  were 
classified  as  utilizing  an  observational  study  design,  including  several  ±at  were  originally 
designed  otherwise.  Observational  studies  rely  on  existing  program  situations,  such  as  widely 
varying  models  of  implementation  and  non-random  assignment  of  students,  and  are  largely 
limited  to  describing  the  situations  as  they  find  them.  The  two  longitudinal  studies  attempted  a 
greater  level  of  design  sophistication,  and  based  on  their  original  study  designs,  would  be 
classified  as  quasi-experimental  in  that  they  tried  to  restrict  the  ranges  of  program  implementation 
and  between-student  differences  in  order  to  control  analytically  for  at  least  some  of  the  expected 
variation.  Only  two  of  the  independentally  designed  studies  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Innovative 
Approaches  Research  Project  began  and  ended  as  quasi-experimental  designs.   None  of  the 
reviewed  research  studies  can  be  described  as  being  based  on  an  experimental  design,  that  is,  one 
in  which  differences  between  treatments  can  be  stated  and  maintained  and  to  which  students  are 


assigned  randomly. 


The  two  longitudinal  studies,  which  slipped  from  the  quasi-experimental  to  the 
observational  category  during  the  courses  of  those  projects,  were  not  the  only  ones  that 
underwent  major  design  changes  between  the  time  they  were  planned  and  their  final  reports.  The 
Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs,  which 
met  most  of  the  conditions  for  a  quasi-experimental  design  in  the  planning  stage,  also  ended  up 
as  an  observational  study.  The  study  designs  for  the  17  studies  that  appeared  to  be  in  place  at 
the  each  of  the  studies'  final  reporting  stages  are  summarized  in  Table  C2. 
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TABLE  C2 


Final  Study  Designs  Used  in  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 

Design 

Study 

Observations! 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Capacity  Building 
Evaluation  of  the  Title  VII  Special  Population  Preschool  Program 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency 
Immigrant  Education  Program 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program 
Chapter  1  Services  to  LEP  Students 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited- 
English-Proficient  Students 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children 

Case  Studies  of  Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native  American  Students 

A  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of  Language  Background  and  SES  on  Achievement  Among 
Elementary  School  Students 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project- 
Cheche  Konnen:  Collaborative  Scientific  Inquiry  in  LM  Classrooms 
Community  Knowledge  and  Classroom  Practice 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Instructional  Programs 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education 
Program 

Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in  Nonpublic  Schools 

Quasi -ex  peri  mental 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project- 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Aim  for  the  Best 

Experimental 
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Scope  of  Research  Studies 


A  study's  scope  can  be  described  in  terms  of  its  geographic  range  (particularly  whether 
its  focus  is  national  or  some  smaller  geographical  unit  or  units)  and  in  terms  of  the  diversity  of 
its  subjects  (which,  when  the  subjects  are  students,  can  involve  single  or  multiple  language 
groups  and  single  or  multiple  grades).  "Subjects,"  when  units  other  than  students  are  involved, 
such  as  districts,  can  be  described  in  terms  of  single  or  multiple  levels.  Table  C3  describes  the 
scope  of  each  of  the  17  studies,  as  originally  planned. 

Many  federally  funded  studies  are  designed  with  a  broad  scope  in  mind  on  all  or  several 
of  these  dimensions,  although  not  all  of  those  studies  are  able  to  maintain  that  wide  scope 
through  the  life  of  the  study.  Other  federally  funded  studies  begin  with  a  more  modest  scope. 
Based  on  Table  C3,  the  federal  government  has  tended  to  fund  studies  that  are  national,  although 
national  coverage  may  be  more  apparent  than  actual  in  that  locales  are  often  selected  purposefully 
rather  than  randomly  (as  noted  in  a  subsequent  section)  to  have  sites  in  major  regions.  In 
addition,  most  of  the  federally  funded  studies  have  tended  to  be  ambitious  in  terms  of  targeting 
multiple  language  groups,  multiple  grade  levels,  and  multiple  levels  of  governance  despite  the 
complexities  those  decisions  build  into  studies. 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority 
Limited-English-Proficient  Students  provides  an  example  of  how  the  scope  can  narrow  through 
time.  At  its  outset,  its  scope  included  students  from  multiple  language  groups;  by  its  conclusion, 
longitudinal  analyses  covered  native-Spanish  speakers  only.  Such  restrictions  are  not  unusual  in 
longitudinal  research  where  immense  resources  must  be  committed  merely  to  keeping  track  of 
the  original  sample. 
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TABLE  C3 


Originally  Planned  Scope  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 


National 

Less  than  Nai 

Student  Language 
Groups 

Student  Grade 
Levels/ Ages 

Administrative 
Units 

Student  Language 
Groups 

Student  Gi 
Levels/Aj 

Federally  Funded  Study 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

M 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language- 
Minority  Limited- English-Proficient  Students 

X 

X 

X 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English 
Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language-Minority  Children 

X 

X 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual 
Education  Capacity  Building 

X 

Evaluation  of  the  Title  Vll  Special  Population 
Preschool  Program 

X 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition 
ifOitram  lor  i^ciujjcc  ^uiiui&ii  cum 
Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant 
Education  Program 

X 

X 

Chapter  1  Services  to  LEP  Students 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features 
Study 

X 

Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

X 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

X 

X 

X 

Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in 
Nonpublic  Schools 

X 

X 

X 

7?S 


Originally  Planned  Scope  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 


National 

Less  than  i 

• 

Federally  Funded  Study 

Student  Language 
Groups 

Student  Grade 
Levels/Ages 

Administrative 
Units 

Student  Language 
Groups 

Student 
Levels 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Multiple 

Single 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom 
Instructional  Component  of  ESEA  Title  VII 

v 
A 

V 
A 

x 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

X 

National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP 
Native  American  Students 

X 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

fVllv]  Hull  V&    lUjil  UV*IWIt«J    ■  »v^»**»»t»J 

X 

X 

X 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project- 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Cheche  Konnen 
Community  Knowledge 
Aim  for  the  Best 

X 

X 
X 
X 

Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language 
Background  and  SES  on  Achievement 

X 

X 

X 
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Sample  Designs 

The  sample  designs  for  the  17  studies  are  generally  closely  aligned  with  their  planned 
scope,  as  would  be  expected,  as  well  as  with  their  specific  objectives,  as  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  section.  Here  we  have  described  the  sampling  design  only  in  terms  of  two 
dimensions:  (1)  whether  it  involves  random  or  purposive  selection,  and  (2)  whether  the  sampling 
process  involves  a  single  stage  or  multiple  stages.  Table  C4  presents  the  two-dimensional 
classification  of  these  studies'  sample  designs. 

We  generally  found  that  categorizing  by  sample  designs  to  be  more  difficult  than  for  other 
aspects  of  the  studies,  usually  because  key  steps  in  the  process  were  not  described  in  the  reports. 
As  an  example,  in  the  Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  S  AIP  projects,  selection  of  projects  was 
described  in  appropriate  and  sufficient  detail  to  judge  the  likelihood  that  the  projects  were 
"exemplary."  At  the  same  time,  the  bulk  of  data  collection  took  place  in  classrooms  and 
revolved  around  observation  of  individual  students,  but  the  selection  criteria  for  schools, 
classrooms,  and  students  were  not  discussed.  Given  that  most  of  these  studies  utilized  an 
observational  study  design,  which  should  provide  for  rich  descriptive  data,  the  sample  designs 
should  have  been  reported  in  enough  detail  to  enable  readers  to  judge  the  extent  to  which  the 
descriptive  findings  are  applicable  to  other  settings. 

Most  of  the  studies  had  fairly  complex,  multi-stage  sample  designs,  reflecting  their 
ambitious  scopes.  Typically,  a  study  would  be  selecting  districts/projects,  schools,  classrooms, 
and  students  through  a  mix  of  purposeful  and  random  methods.  This  complexity  adds  to 
difficulties  in  determining  the  applicability  of  the  findings. 
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TABLE  C4 


Sample  Designs  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 
Education  of  LEP  Students 

Single-Stage 

Multi-Stage 

Federally  Funded  Study 

Random 

Purposive 

Random 

Purposive 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness 
of  Services  for  Language- Minority  Limited- 
English-Proficient  Students 

X 

X 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English 
Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language- Minority  Children 

X 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education 
Capacity  Building 

X 

Evaluation  of  the  Title  VII  Special  Population 
Preschool  Program 

A 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition 
Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the 
Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant 
Education  Program 

X 

X 

Chanter  1  Services  to  LEP  Students 

x 

X 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study 

X 

Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

X 

X 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

X 

Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in 
Nonpublic  Schools 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Instructional 
Component  of  ESEA  Title  VII 

X 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

X 

National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native 
American  Students 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

X 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project- 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Cheche  Konnen 
Community  Knowledge 
Aim  for  the  Best 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language  Background 
and  SES  on  Achievement 

X 
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Study  Objectives 

All  but  one  of  the  studies  (the  exception  being  a  reanalysis  of  data  from  the  Sustaining 
Effects  Study  looking  at  language  backgound  and  socio-economic  status)  had  multiple  objectives. 
All  of  the  studies  that  were  focused  on  students,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  primarily 
concerned  with  the  education  of  LEP  students,  addressed  one  or  more  learner  objectives.  Further, 
all  of  the  studies,  even  those  focused  on  students  themselves,  addressed  one  or  more  other  non- 
student  study  objectives  (e.g.,  extent  of  parental  involvement).  The  original  objectives  of  these 
17  studies  are  presented  in  Table  C5  in  terms  of  whether  they  were  learner  focused  or  addressed 
other,  non-learner  concerns. 

The  learner-focused  objectives  emphasized  English  proficiency,  other  academic 
proficiency,  and  other  student  outcomes  with  little  emphasis  on  native  language  proficiency.  In 
the  category  of  non-learner  objectives,  implementation  (process)  was  addressed  in  all  but  two 
studies  (i.e.,  Children's  English  and  Services  Study  and  Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language 
Background  and  SES  on  Achievement).  This  was  not  unexpected  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of 
the  studies  were  observational  and  designed  to  describe  a  program  or  process.  Of  the  17  studies, 
10  addressed  both  learner-focused  and  non-learner  objectives,  which  reflects  the  broad  intent  of 
many  of  the  studies. 

Sometimes  study  objectives  change  during  the  course  of  a  study.  Resources  may  become 
too  limited  to  carry  out  all  of  the  planned  research,  priorities  can  change,  or  data  may  be 
inadequate.  Neither  of  the  longitudinal  studies,  for  example,  completed  analyses  of  native 
language  proficiency  learner  outcomes,  leaving  only  one  study  reporting  those  data. 
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TABLE  C5 


Original  Study  Objectives  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 


Learner-focused  Objectives 

Other,  Non-Learnei 

Federally  Funded  Study 

English 
Proficiency 

Other 
Academic 
Proficiency 

Native 
Language 
Proficiency 

Other 
Student 
Outcome 

Cost 
(or  other 
Input) 

Impiemen 
tion 

rocess 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language- 
Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students  • 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English 
Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language- Minority  Children 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual 
Education  Capacity  Building 

Y 
A 

Evaluation  of  the  Title  VI 1  Special  Population 
Preschool  Program 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition 
Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the 
Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant 
Education  Program 

v 
A 

v 

x 

x 

x 

Chapter  1  Services  to  LEP  Students 

X 

X 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features 
Study 

X 

Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

X 

X 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

X 

Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in 
Nonpublic  Schools 

X 
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Original  Study  Objectives  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 


Federally  Funded  Study 

Learner-focused  Objectives 

Other,  Non-Learnei 

English 
Proficiency 

Other 
Academic 
Proficiency 

Native 
Language 
Proficiency 

Other 
Student 
Outcome 

Cost 
(or  other 
Input) 

Implemen 
tion 
(Process 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom 
Instructional  Component  of  ESEA  Title  VII 

X 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

X 

X 

X 

National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native 
American  Students 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Cheche  Konnen 
Community  Knowledge 
Aim  for  the  Best 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language 
Background  and  SES  on  Achievement 

X 
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Data  Collection 


Data  collection  in  these  federally  funded  studies  is  driven  primarily  by  the  range  of 
objectives  set  for  the  study:  the  more  numerous  and  more  complex  the  objectives,  the  more 
extensive  and  complex  its  data  collection.  The  most  complex  and  extensive  data  collection  is 
found  in  longitudinal  studies,  although  several  of  the  cross-sectional  studies  involve  data 
collection  activities  that  are  almost  as  extensive.  We  describe  data  collection  in  terms  of  two 
characteristics:  (1)  whether  it  is  longitudinal  or  cross-sectional  (i.e.,  conducted  on  a  "snap-shot" 
basis,  including  situations  involving  one-time  pre-  and  post-testing),  and  (2)  in  terms  of  the 
methods  used.  The  latter  have  been  divided  further  into  survey-based  and  other  methods,  and 
those  two  subdivisions  are  also  split  into  narrower  categories.  Data  collection  for  the  17  studies 
is  presented  using  this  descriptive  schema  in  Table  C6. 

All  studies  utilized  both  survey  and  other  data  collection  methods  with  the  exception  of 
two  longitudinal  studies  that  used  only  other  data  collection  methods  (i.e.,  National  Evaluation 
of  Services  for  LEP  Native  American  Students  and  Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language 
Background  and  SES  on  Achievement).  Although  similar  data  collection  methods  were  used  in 
both  the  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  studies,  some  differences  were  noted.  Student  testing 
was  employed  as  a  data  collection  method  in  each  of  the  studies  using  a  longitudinal  design, 
while  only  one  cross-sectional  study  employed  student  testing  as  a  data  collection  method. 
Telepone  survey  methods  were  not  used  in  studies  with  a  longitudinal  design  while  three  studies 
using  the  cross-sectional  design  employed  telephone  survey  data  collection  methods. 
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TABLE  C6 


Data  Collection  Design  and  Methods  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 


Cross-sectional  Design 

Longitudina 

Survey  Method 

Other  Method 

Survey  Method 

Federally  Funded  Study 

Mail 

Tele- 
phone 

In- 
person 

Case 
Study 

Obser- 
vation 

Record 
Review 

Student 
Testing 

Mail 

Tele- 
phone 

In- 
person 

Case 
Study 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language- 
Minority  Lirnited-English-Proficient  Students 

X 

X 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English 
Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit  and  Late-exit 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for 
Language- Minority  Children 

v 
A 

v 
A 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual 
Education  Capacity  Building 

X 

X 

X 

Evaluation  of  the  Title  VII  Special  Population 
Preschool  Program 

X 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition 

Prnnra m  fr\r  Pf*fiiop/»  fhilHrpn  Arwi  thp 
i  lUiUdlll  tui  r\ciuj£cc  ^.iiiiLucii  aiiu  ui& 

Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program 

X 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant 
Education  Program 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Chapter  1  Services  to  LEP  Students 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features 
Study 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

X 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

X 

Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in 
Nonpublic  Schools 

X 
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Data  Collection  Design  and  Methods  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 


Cross-sectional  Design 

Longttudin 

Survey  Method 

Other  Method 

Survey  Method 

Federally  Funded  Study 

Mail 

Tele- 
phone 

In- 
person 

Case 
Study 

Obser- 
vation 

Record 
Review 

Student 
Testing 

Mail 

Tele-  1 
phone 

ta- 
pe rson 

Case 
Study 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom 
Instructional  Component  of  ESEA  Title  VII 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

X 

National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native 

r\lI«Cl ILoJl  Jiuuwua 

X 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Cheche  Konnen 
Community  Knowledge 
Aim  for  the  Best 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language 
Background  and  SES  on  Achievement 
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Data  Analysis 
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Data  analysis,  probably  more  than  any  other  single  research  area,  changes  from  the  time 
the  original  design  is  established  for  a  study  through  eventual  final  reporting,  and  usually  this 
change  is  from  sophisticated  multivariate  analysis  plans  to.  fairly  straightforward  tabulations. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  change  involves  eventual  use  of  more  sophisticated  methods  than 
originally  envisioned,  especially  if  those  originally  planned  analyses  reveal  little  or  there  was  a 
major  change  in  data  collection  that  resulted  in  not  filling  the  original  specifications.  Examples 
of  both  patterns  are  noted  in  these  17  studies,  with  the  general  trend  being  toward  simplification 
but  with  a  few  exceptions. 

We  describe  data  analysis  in  this  review  as  a  function  of  the  type(s)  of  analytical  methods. 
Analytical  methods  are  described  in  terms  of  three  basic  types: 

■  Descriptive  Analyses-Including  general  statistics  describing  central  tendencies  and 
variabilities  as  well  as  counts,  frequencies,  and  proportions.  Case  studies  that 
describe  individual  settings  or  other  case  unit  fit  into  this  category. 

■  Associative  Analyses-Including  relational,  co-variational  statistics  between  or 
among  variables,  but  without  presuming  logical  or  causal  precedence  for  specific 
variables.  Comparative  case  study  analysis  methods  fit  into  this  category. 

■  Causal  Analyses-Including  associative  methods,  and  presuming  and  specifying 
logical  or  causal  precedence  for  specific  variables. 

The  17  studies'  data  analysis  approaches  are  described  in  terms  of  their  originally  planned 
analytical  methods  based  on  their  predominant  data  analysis  approaches  in  Table  C7. 

Each  study  with  the  exception  of  one  (i.e.,  Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language 
Background  and  SES  on  Achievement)  proposed  a  descriptive  component  in  the  original  data 
analysis  plans.  This  commonality  may  be  related  back  to  Table  C5  which  categorizes  the  original 
study  objectives.  The  implementation  (process)  objective  was  addressed  by  all  but  two  studies 
(i.e.,  Children's  English  and  Services  Study  and  Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language  Background 
and  SES  on  Achievement).  Nine  of  16  studies  reported  an  associative  component  in  addition  to 
the  descriptive  component  in  the  original  data  analysis  plans,  one  study  reported  a  descriptive  and 
causal  component  in  the  original  data  analysis  plans  (i.e.,  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for 
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LEP  Native  American  Students),  and  one  study  reported  descriptive,  associative  and  causal 
components  in  the  original  data  analysis  plans  (i.e.,  National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students). 
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TABLE  C7 


Original  Data  Analysis  Plans  of  Federally  Funded  Research  Concerning  the 

Education  of  LEP  Students 

Federally  Funded  Stu^y 

Descriptive 

Associative 

Causal 

National  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language- 
Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students 

X 

X 

X 



Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-exit 
and  Late-exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language- 
Minority  Children 

X 

X 

National  Survey  of  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education  Capacity  Building 

X 

X 

Evaluation  of  the  Title  VU  Special  Population  Preschool  Program 

X 

Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and 
the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program 

A 



Descriptive  Study  of  the  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  Program 

X 

X 

Chapter  I  Services  to  LEP  Students 

X 

X 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study 

X 

Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual  Education 

X 

Children's  English  and  Services  Study 

X 

otuay  ot  oi Lingua]  lnsirucuonai  rracuces  in  pionpuouc  ocnoois 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Instructional  Component  of  ESEA  Title 
VII 

X 

X 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children 

X 

X 

National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  LEP  Native  American  Students 

X 

X 

Descriptive  Study  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

X 

X 

Innovative  Approaches  Research  Project- 
Partners  for  Valued  Youth 
Cheche  Konnen 
Community  Knowledge 
Aim  for  the  Best 

X 
X 
X 
X 

Comparison  of  Effects  of  Language  Background  and  SES  on  Achievement 

X 

ADDENDUM  1 


Since  1980,  the  federal  government,  primarily  through  one  or  another  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education,  has  funded  17  significant  research  studies  of  bilingual  education  practices.  . 
These  17  studies  and  significant  research  reports  produced  by  them  that  were  reviewed  for  this  analysis 
are  as  follows: 

Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  Study 

■  Fisher,  Charles  W.;  Tikunoff,  William  J.;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  Gee,  Elsie  W.;  Phillips, 
Mark  L.  (1981).  Significant  Bilingual  Features  Instructional  Features  (SBEF)  Study  , 
Volume  m.l,  Bilingual  Instructional  Perspectives:  Organization  of  Bilingual  Instruction 
in  the  Classrooms  of  the  SBIF  Study.  (Part  I  of  the  Study  Report).  .  18.1 

■  Tikunoff,  William  J.  (1985).  Applying  Significant  Bilingual  Instructional  Features  in  the 
Classroom.  18.2 . 

Carpenter-Huffman,  Polly;  Samulon,  Marta  (1981).  Case  Studies  of  Delivery  and  Cost  of  Bilingual 
Education.  2.0 

Rosenthal,  Alvin;  Milne,  Ann;  Ginsburg,  Alan;  Baker,  Keith  (1981).  A  Comparison  of  the  Effects  of 
Language  Background  and  Socioeconomic  Status  on  Achievement  Among  Elementary  School  Students 
(Draft  Final  Report).  3.0 

CTMalley,  J.  Michael  (1982).  Children's  English  and  Services  Study:  Educational  Needs  Assessment  for 
Language  Minority  Children  with  Limited  English  Proficiency.  6.0 

Elford,  George;  Woodford,  Protase  (1982)  A  Study  of  Bilingual  Instructional  Practices  in  Nonpublic 
Schools.  8.0 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Instruction  Component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education 
Program 

■  Cardenas,  Rene  F.;  Rudes,  Blair  A.  (1983).  Selected  Case  Histories:  A  Descriptive  Study 
of  the  Classroom  Instruction  Component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII  Bilingual  Education 
Program.  10.1 

■  Cardenas,  Rene  F.;  Proper,  Elizabeth  C;  Goldsampt,  Milton  R.;  Baltzell,  Catherine  P.; 
Cervenka,  Edward  J.;  Day,  Harry  R.;  Goodson,  Barbara.  (1983).  Technical  Report:  A 
Descriptive  Study  of  the  Classroom  Instruction  Component  of  the  ESEA  Title  VII 
Bilingual  Education  Program.  10.2 

Teaching  Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study 

■  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee;  Robert  C.  (1984).  Teaching  Reading 
to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  1,  Introduction).  13.1 

■  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee;  Robert  C.  (1984).  Teaching 
Reading  to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  2,  Design  of  the 
Study).  13.2 
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Calfee,  Robert  C;  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.  (1984).  Teaching  Reading 
to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report,  (Volume  3,  Measurement  of  Growth).  133 


■  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.;  Hoover,  Wesley  A,;  Calfee,  Robert  C.  (1984).  Teaching  Reading 
to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  4,  Oral  Language  Growth).  13.4 

■  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.  (1984).  Teaching  Reading 
to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  5,  Reading  Growth).  13.5 

■  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.  (1984).  Teaching  Reading 
to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  6,  Instruction).  13.6 

■  Hoover,  Wesley  A.;  Calfee,  Robert  C;  Mace-Matluck,  Betty  J.  ( 1984).  Teaching  Reading 
to  Bilingual  Children  Study:  Final  Report  (Volume  7,  Language,  Literacy,  and 
Instruction:  Integrating  the  Findings).  13.7 

The  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language  Minority  Limited 
English  Proficient  Students 

■  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Shaycoft,  Marion  F.;  Hopstock,  Paul  J.;  Zehler,  Annette  M,;  Ratner, 
Mitchell  S.;  Rivera,  Charlene;  Rudes,  Blair  A.  (1984).  LEP  Students:  Characteristics  and 
School  Services.  Descriptive  Phase  Report  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students. 
21.1 

■  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Hopstock,  Paul  J.;  Rudes,  Blair  A.;  Fleischman,  Howard  L.;  Zehler, 
Annette  M.;  Shaycoft,  Marion  F.;  Goldsamt,  Milton  R.;  Bauman,  James  E.;  Burkheimer, 
Graham  A.  (1986).  Instructing  Children  with  Limited  English  Ability.  Year  1,  The 
Report  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Evaluation  of  the  Effectiveness  of  Services  for 
Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students.  Arlington,  VA:  Development 
Associates.  21.2 

■  Burkheimer,  Jr.  G.J.;  Conger,  A. J.;  Dunteman,  G.H.;  Elliott,  B.G.;  Mowbray,  K.A.  (1989). 
Effectiveness  of  Services  for  Language-Minority  Limited-English-Proficient  Students. 
Executive  Summary.  34.2 

The  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  Limited  English  Proficient  Native  American  Students 

■  Rudes,  Blair  A.;  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Shaycroft,  Marion  F.;  Zehler,  Annette  M.;  Day, 
Harry  R.;  Kaplan,  Leesa.  (1988).  Instructional  Services  for  Native  American  Students 
with  Limited  English  Proficiency  :  Year  One  Report  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  Services 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Native  American  Students.  30.1 

■  Young,  Malcolm  B.;  Rudes,  Blair  A.;  Shaycroft,  Marion  R;  Hopstock,  Paul  J.  (1988). 
Academic  Performance  of  Limited  English  Proficient  Indian  Elementary  Students  in 
Reservation  Schools:  Year  2  Report  of  the  National  Evaluation  of  Services  for  Limited 
English  Proficient  Native  American  Students.  30.2 
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National  Assessment  of  Chapter  1 


■  Carlson,  Elaine;  Strang,  E.  William.  (1988).  Chapter  1  Services  to  Language-Minority 
Limited-English-Proficient  Students:  A  Substudy  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Chapter 
1.  32*0 

■  Strang,  E.  William;  Carlson,  Elaine.  (1991).  Providing  Chapter  1  Services  to  LEP 
Students.  40.0 

Descriptive  Evaluation  of  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant 
Education  Program 

■  Bateman,  Peter;  Cheung,  Oona;  Chew,  Susan.  (1990).  Descriptive  Evaluations  of  the 
Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Program:  Summary  of  the  Literature  Review  and  Federal  Interviews.  37.1 

■  Mertens,  Jennifer;  Bateman,  Peter;  Tallmadge,  Kasten.  (1990).  Descriptive  Evaluations 
of  the  Transition  Program  for  Refugee  Children  and  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education 
Program:  Data  Collection,  Sampling,  and  Analysis  Plan.  37.2 

Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children 

■  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Ramey,  Dena  R.  (1986).  Second- Year  Report: 
Longitudinal  Study  of  Immersion  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children.  23.0 

■  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Ramey,  Dena  R.;  Pasta,  David  J.  (1991).  Final 
Report:  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy,  Early-Exit  and 
Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language-Minority  Children, 
(Volume  I).  38.2 

■  Ramirez,  J.  David;  Pasta,  David  J.;  Yuen,  Sandra  D.;  Billings,  David  K.;  Ramey,  Dena 
R.  (1991).  Final  Report:  Longitudinal  Study  of  Structured  English  Immersion  Strategy, 
Early-Exit  and  Late-Exit  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Programs  for  Language- 
Minority  Children,  (Volume  II).  38.3 

Descriptive  Study  of  the  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Programs 

■  Southwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory  (1988).  Study  Design  Report  for  a 
Descriptive  Study  of  the  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Programs  (SAIP).  33.0 

■  Tikunoff,  William  J.;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  van  Broekhuizen,  L.  David;  Rornera,  Migdalia; 
Castanada,  Lillian  Vega;  Lucas,  Tamara;  Katz,  Anne.  (1991).  Final  Report:  A 
Descriptive  Study  of  Significant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative  Instructional 
Programs.  46.2 
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■  Tikunoff,  William  J.;  Ward,  Beatrice  A.;  van  Broekhuizen,  L.  David;  Romera,  Migdalia; 
Castanada,  Lillian  Vega;  Lucas,  Tamara;  Katz,  Anne.  (1991).  Appendix  to  Draft  Final 
Report:  A  Descriptive  Study  of  Signicant  Features  of  Exemplary  Special  Alternative 
Instructional  Programs,  Volume  I:  Report  for  Researchers.  46.1 
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Executive  Summary 


The  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  as  a  technical  support  center,  provides  assistance 
to  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Languages  Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S. 
Department  of  Education.  The  purpose  of  the  SIAC  is  to  support  OBEMLA  in  carrying  out 
its  mission  to  serve  the  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students.  In  this  role,  the  SIAC 
carries  out  data  analysis,  research,  and  other  assistance  to  inform  OBEMLA  decision-making. 
These  activities  are  authorized  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1988,  Public  Law  100- 
297. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  SIAC  are  comprised  of  a  variety  of  tasks:  they  include  data  entry 
and  database  development,  data  analysis  and  reporting,  database  management  design, 
design  of  project  accountability  systems,  and  policy-related  research  and  special  issues 
papers.  In  the  first  year  of  the  SIAC,  a  database  of  FY92  Title  VII  applications  was  created 
and  then  updated  through  calls  to  project  directors  of  all  1222  Title  VII  projects.  Reports  on 
the  application  data  and  on  the  updated  project  information  are  being  provided  to 
OBEMLA.  The  SIAC  carried  out  data  analysis  and  reporting  on  a  short  turnaround  basis 
in  response  to  requests  from  OBEMLA  staff;  these  analyses  were  carried  out  using  data  from 
Title  VII  application  database. 

A  design  for  a  database  management  system  was  developed  based  on  information  gathered 
through  interviews  with  OBEMLA  staff  regarding  current  data  collection  and  reporting. 
Through  the  implementation  of  this  system,  OBEMLA  will  improve  its  capacity  to  report  on 
applications  received  and  on  funded  Title  VII  projects. 

In  a  separate  task,  SIAC  staff  carried  out  discussions  with  program  staff  and  reviewed  the 
documentation  on  two  programs  (Educational  Personnel  Training  Program  and  Special 
Alternative  Instructional  Program)  and  developed  an  accountability  system  for  each.  Data 
obtained  through  the  proposed  accountability  systems  could  be  used  within  the 
computerized  database  management  system.  Also  in  this  year,  the  SIAC  provided  OBEMLA 
with  a  summary  and  analysis  of  FY92  SEA  Title  VII  Grant  Annual  Reports. 

In  FY93,  ED  exercised  nine  task  orders.  Two  of  these,  a  focus  group  on  active  instructional 
models  for  LEP  students,  and  a  literature  review  of  federally  funded  studies  related  to  LEP 
students,  have  been  completed.  The  remaining  seven  task  orders  will  be  completed  in  FY94. 
The  remaining  task  orders  include  special  issues  papers  on  LEP  Student  Population 
Estimates,  a  Biennial  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Emergency  Immigrant  Education  Program, 
and  a  review  of  assessment  instruments  used  with  LEP  students.  In  addition,  the  task 
orders  include  a  written  focus  group  to  prepare  information  for  teachers  on  active  learning 
for  LEP  students,  graphic  displays  of  MRC  regions  and  Title  VII  program  data,  and  an 
analysis  of  NELS:88  data  for  information  on  language  minority  and  LEP  students. 
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This  Annual  Report  consists  of  five  volumes,  which  include  the  overview  report  on  the  SIAC 
activities  in  Year  One  plus  four  additional  volumes.  These  four  volumes  include  copies  of 
certain  of  the  reports  submitted  to  ED  by  the  SIAC  which  are  required  to  be  included  in  this 
annual  report. 

■  Volume  I  presents  an  overview  of  SIAC  activities  in  Year  One  and  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  the  Year  One  findings  for  Year  Two  planning. 

■  Volume  II  presents  copies  of  the  Short  Turnaround  Reports  based  on  analyses  of  Title 
VII  application  data  and  other  data  related  to  LEP  students  which  were  submitted 
in  Year  One. 

■  Volume  III  includes  three  SIAC  products:  the  Task  7  Summary  Analysis  of  the  Title 
VII  SEA  Grant  Program  Annual  Survey  Reports,  the  draft  Task  5  accountability 
system  for  the  Special  Alternative  Instructional  Program,  and  the  draft  Task  5 
accountability  system  for  the  Educational  Personnel  Training  Program. 

■  Volume  IV  consists  of  the  Task  Order  1  Literature  Review  on  Federally  Funded 
Studies  Related  to  LEP  Students. 


Volume  V  consists  of  the  Task  Order  2  Focus  Group  Report  on  Active  Learning 
Instructional  Models  for  LEP  Students. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


A  focus  group  on  active  learning  instructional  models  for  limited  English  proficient 
students  was  convened  at  the  Special  Issues  Analysis  Center  (SIAC),  on  June.  15-16,  1993, 
at  Development  Associates,  Inc.,  Arlington,  Virginia.  The  meeting  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  information  and  recommendations  regarding  active  learning 
instructional  models  to  inform  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and  Minority  Language 
Affairs  (OBEMLA),  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  OBEMLA's  interest  in  active  learning 
instructional  approaches  springs  from  the  Ramirez,  et  al.  study  (1991),  which  states  that 
there  is  a  need  "...to  improve  the  quality  of  training  programs  for  teachers  serving 
language  minority  students,  both  at  the  university  and  at  the  school  district  levels,  so 
that  they  can  provide  a  more  active  learning  environment  for  language  and  skill 
development"  (p.  40).  This  focus  group  was  an  attempt  to  address  the  need  for  active 
learning  instructional  models  that  was  identified  by  Ramirez. 

Ten  experts  in  the  field  of  language  minority  education  participated  in  the  focus  group. 
Over  the  course  of  the  two-day  meeting,  focus  group  participants  addressed  questions  in 
four  areas;  how  active  learning  is  defined  in  the  general  education  context;  how  that 
definition  would  be  expanded  or  modified  to  apply  to  LEP  students;  what  the 
implications  of  active  learning  are  for  the  classroom;  and  how  teachers  should  be  trained 
to  implement  active  learning.  Each  broad  area  was  broken  down  into  more  specific 
questions,  which  were  addressed  in  whole  and  small  group  discussions. 

The  focus  group  report  consists  of  two  volumes.  This  volume,  Volume  I,  presents  the 
findings  of  the  focus  group  meeting.  The  findings  are  organized  around  the  answers  to 
the  questions  on  the  focus  group  meeting  agenda.  Overall,  focus  group  participants 
were  in  agreement  on  the  issues  that  were  discussed  and  this  is  reflected  in  the  report. 
Cases  in  which  there  was  disagreement  are  noted,  as  also  are  unresolved  issues.  In 
addition  to  the  findings,  Volume  I  also  contains  a  list  of  focus  group  participants  and 
their  affiliations  (Appendix  A),  the  schedule  and  agenda  for  the  meeting  (Appendix  B), 
and  the  individual  written  recommendations  of  the  ten  expert  participants  (Appendix  C). 
Volume  II  contains  the  full  transcript  of  the  two-day  meeting. 
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II.  ABSTRACT 


Four  general  questions  were  addressed  in  the  focus  group  meeting  on  active  learning 
instructional  models  for  LEP  students:  Wnat  is  meant  by  active  learning  and  what  are  the 
critical  components  of  active  learning  environments?  What  do  active  learning  instructional 
models  mean  for  the  education  of  LEP  students?  What  are  the  instructional  implications  of 
active  learning  models  for  LEP  students?  What  do  active  learning  approaches  imply  for 
teacher  training? 

First,  the  focus  group  participants  defined  active  learning  as  a  general  concept,  as  applied 
in  the  context  of  mainstream  education.  "Active  learning"  and  "passive  learning"  were  not 
thought  to  be  two  different  kinds  of  learning,  but  rather  two  different  learning 
environments.  An  active  learning  environment  is  one  in  which  students  are  personally 
engaged  in  instruction.  Engagement  is  promoted  through  both  the  way  content  is  presented 
and  the  content  itself,  which  takes  student  meanings  and  purposes  into  account  and  is 
therefore  relevant  and  important  from  the  student's  point  of  view.  Engagement  means  that 
students  are  not  only  busy  participating  in  classroom  activities,  but  that  they  share  a  vision 
of  the  goals  of  instruction  with  the  teacher  and  have  a  stake  in  creating  and  reaching  those 
goals.  The  teacher  does  not  disseminate  knowledge,  rather  it  is  constructed  by  students 
working  together  with  and  facilitated  by  the  teacher.  Although  learning  does  occur  in 
passive  environments,  active  learning  environments  can  be  particularly  effective  with  limited 
English  proficient  students  whose  diverse  backgrounds  and  levels  of  English  language 
proficiency  may  often  result  in  "disengagement"  within  a  passive  learning  environment. 

The  definition  of  active  learning  instructional  models  has  implications  beyond  the  four  walls 
of  the  classroom.  In  fact,  the  focus  group  participants  emphasized  the  contexts  surrounding 
the  classroom  as  important  components  of  an  active  learning  environment;  specifically,  they 
emphasized  the  school  and  the  home/community  of  the  students  as  critical  components  of 
an  active  learning  model.  In  order  to  be  successful,  the  implementation  of  active  learning 
instructional  approaches  must  involve  the  whole  school;  it  cannot  be  isolated  within  one 
classroom  and  remain  effective  for  the  students.  This  has  far  reaching  implications  for  how 
the  school  functions.  The  effects  of  active  learning  approaches  appear  in  curriculum  choices 
and  design,  teacher  evaluation,  student  assessment  and  the  ways  in  which  teachers  interact 
and  share  their  instructional  experiences  with  the  principal  and  with  each  other.  The 
implementation  of  active  learning  models  assumes  that  teachers  are  committed  to  active 
learning  principles,  and  that  they  are  given  adequate  training,  support,  and  resources  to 
implement  an  active  learning  instructional  model.  Support  from  the  principal,  who  will 
have  to  mediate  between  teacher-made  decisions  and  district  policies,  is  critical. 

Involvement  of  the  students'  family  and  community  is  also  part  of  active  learning 
instructional  models.  The  relationship  between  the  school  and  the  home /community  should 
be  reciprocal,  with  the  school  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community  (for  example,  by 
providing  before  and  after  school  programs,  by  using  the  school  building  after  school  hours 
for  community  group  meetings,  etc.)  and  the  community  meeting  the  needs  of  the  school 
(for  example,  by  community  people  becoming  involved  in  instruction  and  by  providing 


opportunities  for  older  students  to  do  internships  in  community  businesses,  etc.).  If  the 
instructional  content  and  activities  build  from  the  student's  background,  knowledge,  and 
experience,  then  the  student  will  be  "empowered"  as  a  learner  and  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed. 

The  second  question  that  focus  group  participants  addressed  was  how  the  definition  of  an 
active  learning  instructional  model  should  be  adapted  for  use  with  LEP  students.  All  of  the 
components  of  the  active  learning  definition  identified  by  the  focus  group  also  apply  to 
active  learning  instructional  models  for  LEP  students.  In  fact,  because  an  active  learning 
instructional  model  takes  student  meanings  and  purposes  into  account,  it  is  particularly 
well-suited  for  use  with  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students.  In  active  learning 
classrooms,  teachers  incorporate  aspects  of  the  students'  cultural  background  into  the 
curriculum,  and  are  sensitive  to  the  different  aalturaUy-determined  socio-linguistic  patterns 
and  expectations  for  behavior  that  students  may  bring  into  the  classroom.  Although  the 
content  goals  in  an  active  learning  classroom  are  the  same  for  LEP  students  and  mainstream 
students,  more  attention  will  need  to  be  given  to  ensuring  that  instructional  activities  are 
accessible  to  students  with  limited  English  proficiency,  while  still  providing  the  LEP 
students  with  cognitive  and  linguistic  challenges.  As  in  the  mainstream  education  context, 
active  learning  instruction  for  LEP  students  reaches  beyond  the  classroom.  The  environment 
of  the  whole  school  must  reflect  a  multicultural  stance  and  ways  of  forming  partnerships 
with  the  parents  and  communities  must  be  found.  The  critical  point  is  not  so  much  that 
teachers  and  school  administrators  need  to  have  detailed  knowledge  about  each  culture 
represented  in  the  school;  rather,  it  is  that  they  need  to  be  sensitive  to  the  diversity  of 
backgrounds  students  offer  to  the  school. 

Third,  the  focus  group  discussed  the  implications  of  active  learning  approaches  for 
.instruction.  General  principles  of  active  learning  instruction  emerged  from  this  discussion; 
these  included  principles  concerning  the  nature  of  the  classroom  environment  and  its 
physical  arrangement,  and  the  types  of  instructional  activities  used.  The  focus  group 
participants  emphasized  the  need  for  the  classroom  to  be  first  of  all  a  "safe"  and  comfortable 
place  for  all.  The  classroom  becomes  this  when  students  have  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
is  expected  of  them,  and  there  is  predictability  to  the  activities  that  occur.  Active  learning 
environments  support  active  communication  and  sharing  of  information  among  students  and 
teacher.  Flexibility  in  classroom  organization  promotes  more  fluidity  in  instructional 
groupings,  readily  enabling  teacher  and  students  to  work  individually,  in  pairs,  in  small  or 
large  groups,  exposing  students  to  a  variety  of  different  types  of  dialogue  or  discourse 
situations  and  giving  LEP  students  a  variety  of  different  opportunities  to  use  language.  The 
focus  group  pointed  out  the  need  to  be  particularly  attentive  to  the  composition  of 
instructional  groupings.  Heterogeneous  grouping  was  generally  recommended,  although 
homogeneous  groups  may  be  useful  at  times.  It  was  emphasized  that  it  is  important  to  have 
LEP  students  working  together  with  mainstream  students  in  meaningful  ways  whenever 
possible. 

Focus  group  members  also  discussed  the  question  of  how  to  make  lessons  accessible  to 
students  with  varying  levels  of  English  language  proficiency.  Using  inquiry-based 
approaches,  cooperative  learning,  and  visual  organizers  and  manipulatives  are  all  ways  to 
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increase  comprehension  on  the  part  of  LEP  students.  Beyond  this,  lessons  must  be  planned 
so  that  activities  and  assessments  are  compatible  with  a  student's  English  level.  For 
example,  students  working  in  a  small,  heterogeneous  group  should  be  equally  involved  in 
accomplishing  the  group's  goal,  but  involvement  may  be  structured  so  that  the  linguistic 
production  required  of  beginning  English  students  is  not  beyond  their  capacity. 

Although  there  are  general  principles  of  active  learning  instruction,  focus  group  participants 
stressed  that  there  is  no  list  of  prescriptive  attributes  of  active  learning  classrooms  that  can 
be  mechanistically  applied.  Rather,  they  view7ed  establishing  an  active  learning  environment 
as  a  process  more  than  as  a  set  of  specific  practices  to  be  learned  and  applied;  in  active 
learning  instructional  models,  the  learning  environment  must  be  created  and  recreated  as 
students  change. 

Finally,  the  focus  group  addressed  the  question  of  how  to  train  teachers.  Focus  group 
participants  agreed  that  all  teachers,  not  just  ESL  and  bilingual  teachers,  need  training  in 
how  to  work  with  LEP  students  in  an  active  learning  context.  This  point  is  consistent  with 
the  emphasis  in  active  learning  instructional  models  on  involvement  of  the  whole  school: 
all  teachers  need  to  view  all  students  as  their  responsibility,  and  instructional  experiences 
of  students  should  be  consistent  from  one  classroom  setting  to  another,  from  one  year  to 
another.  Thus,  all  teachers  must  view  themselves  as  teachers  of  LEP  students;  the 
instruction  of  LEP  students  is  not  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  bilingual  education  teacher 
or  ESL  teacher,  or  special  resource  teacher.  Similarly,  administrators  need  to  view  LEP 
students  as  their  responsibility  and  as  the  responsibility  of  all  staff  in  the  school. 

Several  kinds  of  training  were  discussed,  including  the  training  of  pre-service  teachers  and 
the  training  of  in-service  teachers.  Focus  group  participants  agreed  that  new  teachers  should 
be  trained  to  use  active  learning  methods  via  active  learning  activities  in  order  to  give  them 
first-hand  experience  with  a  student's  view  of  an  active-learning  classroom.  Focus  group 
members  also  agreed  that  video  tapes  of  classroom  interactions  are  useful  as  a  basis  of 
starting  discussion  on  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  in  an  active  learning  classoom.  They 
recommended  that  pre-service  teachers  have  more  experience  in  schools  than  is  typically 
provided  by  student  teaching  and  that  a  part  of  the  school-based  experience  include  a 
cultural  experience,  such  as  an  ethnographic  mini-study  of  one  student.  For  the  teachers 
who  are  already  in  service,  focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  staff  development 
should  be  provided  and  be  geared  to  what  teachers  perceive  their  needs  to  be  on  an  on- 
going basis.  In  addition,  teachers  should  be  given  the  time  and  opportunity  to  reflect  on 
their  own  practice.  That  is,  they  should  look  at  their  own  classrooms,  ask  questions  and 
experiment  with  answers.  Teachers  should  have  time  together  to  share  experiences,  discuss 
problems  and  build  future  goals  for  their  school  and  students. 

In  sum,  implementing  active  learning  models  means  building  a  complex  of  strong 
partnerships  for  learning.  These  partnerships  are  between  the  school  and  the  students' 
home  and  community,  between  the  teacher  and  the  students  within  the  classroom,  among 
teachers  and  the  principal,  and  among  classrooms  within  the  school.  The  outcomes  are 
experiences  that  support  learning  for  the  student  and  that  are  integrated  across  the  home, 
community,  classroom,  and  school. 
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III.  FINDINGS  OF  THE  FOCUS  GROUP 


In  this  section  of  the  report,  the  findings  of  the  Focus  Group  on  Active  Instructional 
Models  are  presented  for  each  of  the  four  main  topic  areas  considered  in  the  focus  group 
meeting.  Within  each  topic  area,  the  responses  of  the  focus  group  participants  to 
individual  questions  within  the  topic  area  are  presented  and  summarized. 


A.       DISCUSSION  TOPIC  1:  DEFINING  ACTIVE  LEARNING 

In  the  first  session  of  the  focus  group,  participants  were  asked  to  consider  what  is 
meant  by  active  learning  and  to  outline  its  key  components.  The  goal  of  this 
effort  was  to  define  active  learning  in  general,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  later 
defining  active  learning  as  applied  to  limited  English  proficient  (LEP)  students. 

1.        What  is  passive  learning? 

Ramirez  et  al.  (1991)  observed  that  in  classrooms  included  in  their  study,  teachers 
talked  about  twice  as  much  as  students  and  most  student  responses  were  simple 
information  recall.  They  pointed  out  that  in  such  a  passive  language  learning 
environment,  students  have  limited  "opportunities  to  produce  language  and  to 
develop  more  complex  language  and  conceptual  skills."  The  focus  group  agenda 
was  developed  out  of  a  recognition  that  to  have  active  language  learning 
opportunities,  there  must  be  an  active  learning  environment  in  which  the  student 
is  engaged  in  meaningful  use  of  language  within  activities  that  present  cognitive 
challenges  for  the  student.  The  task  of  the  focus  group  was  to  define  how  this 
type  of  active  learning  environment  can  be  defined  and  promoted  for  LEP 
students  in  particular. 

In  contrast  with  an  active  learning  environment,  focus  group  participants  agreed 
that  a  passive  learning  environment  can  be  described  as  one  in  which  teachers 
define  goals  and  take  the  role  of  dispensers  of  knowledge,  and  students  are 
receivers  of  knowledge.  Passive  environments  are  those  in  which  the  instructional 
process  is  a  one-way  delivery  of  information  that  represents  curriculum-driven 
goals  rather  than  goals  that  the  students  have  helped  to  define.  Passive  learning 
environments  involve  learning  activities  in  which  students  do  not  become 
"engaged/'  The  instructional  processes  may  include  an  emphasis  on  memorizing 
and  repeating  information,  or  may  be  based  on  isolated  activities  that  are  without 
apparent  meaning  or  purpose  from  the  student's  point  of  view. 

However,  it  was  pointed  out  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  group  that  a  passive 
learning  environment  does  not  always  preclude  learning  and  engagement  of 
students.  For  example,  what  is  described  as  passive  learning  can  produce 
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learning  and  achievement  when  students  take  on  the  goals  of  the  class  as  their 
own.  This  would  be  more  likely  to  occur  for  middle-class,  English  proficient 
students,  who  come  from  home  backgrounds  that  provide  them  with  motivations 
to  succeed  in  school.  However,  for  students  from  diverse  linguistic  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  or  from  disadvantaged  homes,  who  often  do  not  come  to  school 
with  the  same  attitudes,  expectations  or  motivations  to  learn,  this  is  less  likely  to 
occur.  In  the  case  of  such  students,  passive  environments  are  more  likely  to  result 
in  disengaged  students,  who  are  not  motivated  and  not  involved  in  learning,  with 
the  subsequent  result  of  poor  school  performance. 

Taking  another  perspective,  the  discussion  also  considered  whether  active  and 
passive  with  respect  to  the  learning  environment  are  truly  opposites.  The  point 
was  made  that  all  learning  involves  some  kind  of  activity,  mental  or  otherwise,  on 
the  part  of  the  learner  and  that,  therefore,  all  learning  is  in  some  sense  active. 
Instead,  the  distinction  may  be  related  to  the  level  of  engagement  or  the  role  of 
the  student  in  the  instructional  process. 

2.        What  is  active  learning?  What  are  the  goals  of  active  learning? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  focus  group  participants  began  by  stating  that  learning 
involves  change:  a  process  in  which  something  is  different  at  the  end  than  at  the 
beginning.  In  an  active  learning  environment,  the  student  is  involved  in 
discovering,  constructing,  building,  and  creating  something  that  is  new  in  some 
way.  Learning  becomes  a  creative  process  of  discovery  in  which  the  student  is 
engaged  with  the  goal  of  the  activity.  As  students  are  engaged  in  language  or 
activity-based  events,  they  become  "meaning-makers"  about  the  concepts  they  are 
exploring.  Student  engagement  in  the  teaching /learning  process  is  both  part  of 
the  process  as  well  as  a  goal  of  active  learning. 

Focus  group  participants  emphasized  the  idea  of  meaning,  that  the  instructional 
process  should  be  meaningful  and  relevant  to  students.  Ideas  discussed  should  be 
relevant  to  the  students'  life,  experience,  history,  and  personal  reality.  In  addition, 
to  enhance  meaning,  ideas  should  be  contextualized  and  accessible  to  students 
cognitively,  linguistically,  and  conceptually.  This  is  accomplished  by 
incorporating  student  knowledge  and  purposes  into  the  goals  of  the  curriculum. 
Active  learning  was  also  described  as  a  socially  situated  process  and,  as  such, 
social  interaction  and  dialogue  about  tasks  and  sharing  with  another  in  the 
resolution  of  a  problem  or  task  is  an  important  component  of  active  learning. 
In  a  classroom  with  an  active  learning  environment,  the  teacher  becomes  an 
assistant  or  facilitator  of  the  student's  learning. 

The  goals  of  active  learning  mentioned  by  the  focus  group  were  general  in  nature. 
These  were  goals  such  as:  engagement  in  learning;  the  development  of  conceptual 
knowledge  and  higher  order  thinking  skills;  a  love  of  learning;  cognitive  and 
linguistic  development;  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  or  "empowerment"  of 
students  in  their  own  learning. 
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Several  of  the  focus  group  participants  preferred  to  define  active  learning  in  terms 
of  what  it  looks  like  in  the  classroom.  For  example,  active  learning  is  described  as 
happening  when  students  are  given  freedom  to  work  as  scientists  would:  posing 
questions,  defining  hypotheses,  and  planning  how  to  test  them,  and  later 
examining  results  and  reporting  on  these  to  others— in  all  this  employing  oral 
language  skills,  literacy  skills,  critical  thinking  skills  as  well  as  developing  specific 
content  and  conceptual  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  self-confidence  and  satisfaction 
in  themselves  as  learners. 


3.        What  are  the  main  ways  in  which  active  and  passive  learning  axe 
distinguished? 

Active  learning  is  often  thought  to  mean  classrooms  where  hands-on  techniques 
are  used;  in  other  words,  the  term  "active"  is  taken  to  mean  physically  active. 
However,  this  is  too  narrow.  A  student  who  is  quietly  reading  or  listening  may 
be  very  actively  engaged  mentally.  The  key  to  active  learning  is  the  engagement 
of  the  student  in  acquiring  new  information  and  integrating  it  with  the 
information  he/she  already  has  acquired.  In  this  regard,  building  on  past 
experiences  and  learning  is  essential. 

Active  learning  instructional  environments  promote  student  engagement  through 
the  topics  and  content  defined,  and  through  the  opportunities  for  communication 
with  others  about  the  information  being  explored  or  "discovered."  Active  learning 
environments  promote  this  sharing  by  making  all  students7  contributors  to  the 
process,  each  bringing  what  he/she  has  in  terms  of  skills,  understandings,  and 
experiences.  Passive  learning  environments  do  not  promote  student  engagement 
with  the  material  to  be  learned,  either  in  definition  of  the  topics  or  through  the 
types  of  activities  presented. 

When  this  kind  of  perspective  is  taken,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  active  and 
passive  learning  in  several  ways.  Passive  instruction  involves  the  delivery  of 
concepts  from  the  teacher  to  the  students  while  active  instruction  involves  the 
discovery  of  concepts  by  the  students  with  guidance  from  the  teacher,  who  acts  as 
a  facilitator  rather  than  a  source  of  information.  Passive  learning  involves  a  one- 
way relationship  in  which  knowledge  is  directed  from  teachers  to  students;  active 
learning  is  a  reciprocal  relationship  in  which  teachers  may  learn  and  learners  may 
teach.  Passive  learning  does  not  rely  on  interaction  among  learners;  active 
learning  is  often  socially  and  interactively  driven.  In  passive  environments,  goals, 
purposes,  and  meanings  are  assigned  by  the  school  and  do  not  have  specific 
relevance  to  the  students7  backgrounds,  experiences,  or  the  knowledge  that  they 
bring  to  the  classroom.  In  active  environments,  activities  and/or  content  give 
students  ownership  of  their  learning,  students  play  a  role  in  creating  the  goals, 
purposes,  and  meanings  of  their  own  learning. 
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4.  What  is  the  theoretical  foundation  for  active  learning? 

Although  theoretical  foundations  of  active  learning  were  not  explicitly  addressed, 
three  approaches  that  have  contributed  to  its  development  were  referred  to  in  the 
discussions.  The  work  of  situated  cognition  theorists,  of  L.  S.  Vygotsky,  and  of 
Paulo  Freire  were  mentioned.  One  of  the  main  concepts  of  situated  cognition  is 
that  knowledge  is  socially  organized  and  is  based  in  activity  and  participation, 
involving  a  process  of  negotiation  and  renegotiation  of  meaning.  This  approach 
assumes  a  processing  and  reprocessing  of  concepts  that  enhances  cognitive 
structures.  The  ways  people  know  and  learn  are  linked  to  their  cultures  and 
societies.  Vygotsky  also  emphasized  the  social  interactional  context  of  learning 
and  suggested  cognitive  aspects  of  learning  such  as  the  "zone  of  proximal 
development,"  which  is  the  skill  or  knowledge  level  that  is  just  beyond  the 
student's  current  level.  This  is  the  level  where  instruction  and,  especially, 
guidance  or  facilitation  of  learning  by  a  teacher  will  be  most  effective.  Freire 
pointed  out  that  instruction  is  most  effective  when  it  is  situated  within  the 
students'  own  knowledge  and  world  view.  Relevance  to  the  student's  world 
provides  context  and  meaning  for  what  is  learned. 

5.  In  an  active  learning  environment,  what  does  active  learning  imply  for 
the  teachers  and  students  in  the  classroom? 

Active  learning  implies  interaction  between  teachers  and  students,  as  well  as 
between  students,  in  new  ways.  Essentially,  active  learning  implies  a  change  in 
the  roles  ,  and  responsibilities  of  the  teacher  and  students  in  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  becomes  a  companion  in  learning,  and  offers  facilitating  guidance  for 
students-offering  "scaffolding"  for  students'  new  discovery  and  learning.  The 
teacher's  role  is  therefore  changed  from  one  in  which  he/she  dispenses 
information  and  structures  information  to  be  learned,  to  one  of  guiding  the 
student's  efforts  in  defining  and  structuring  the  information  needed.  The 
teacher's  new  responsibility  is  to  ensure  that  students  learn  how  to  learn,  how  to 
question  and  guide  themselves  through  new  areas  of  inquiry. 

The  student  takes  on  greater  responsibility  for  his/her  learning  through  helping  to 
define  and  structure  what  is  to  be  learned.  The  student  takes  on  the  role  not  only 
of  learner  but  also  of  teacher,  through  activities  in  which  students  share 
information  and  skills  that  they  bring  to  the  classroom  activities  and  through 
reporting  and  sharing  problem-solving  in  new  areas  of  knowledge.  It  is  in  taking 
on  these  new  roles  and  responsibilities  that  learning  and  teaching  become 
accepted  activities  for  all,  and  a  shared  community  of  learners  develops.  Critical 
to  this  development  of  community  is  the  process  of  communicating  what  is  being 
questioned  and  what  is  becoming  understood.  This  emphasis  on  communication 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  essential  information  is  important  for  all  learners,  but  it 
is  particularly  critical  for  LEP  students.  It  is  through  this  sharing  in  a  range  of 
contexts  that  LEP  students  are  provided  with  numerous  opportunities  to  hear  and 
use  language  in  support  of  meaningful  and  challenging  goals.  As  a  result  they 
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are  given  the  opportunity  to  development  both  linguistic  and  cognitive  skills, 

6.        What  does  active  learning  imply  for— or  require  of— the  school  as  a 
whole? 

The  focus  group  participants  described  the  involvement  of  the  whole  school  as 
crucial  in  implementing  an  active  learning  instructional  model.  Active  learning 
has  far-reaching  implications  not  only  for  instructional  methods  and  curriculum, 
but  also  for  teacher  evaluation,  the  ways  teachers  relate  to  each  other  and  the 
principal,  the  roles  of  parents,  and  the  school's  relationship  with  the  community. 
It  is  unlikely  that  one  classroom  could  successfully  adopt  active  learning 
approaches  in  the  context  of  a  school  that  was  not  totally  committed  to  active 
learning. 

Focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  implementation  of  active  learning  in  a 
school  is  a  long-term  commitment.  Active  learning  is  characterized  by  the 
building  of  interactive  processes,  and  these  processes  take  time  to  develop. 
Teacher  and  principal  commitment  to  the  implementation  of  these  processes  is  a 
necessary  first  step.  Staff  development  and  training  is  an  on-going  need;  an  active 
learning  environment  cannot  result  from  a  single  workshop  approach.  There 
must  be  time  for  school  personnel  to  reflect  on  what  they  are  doing  and  to 
develop  a  vision  for  the  future.  The  change  to  active  learning  approaches  is  a 
deep  change  that  will  affect  all  aspects  of  the  school,  and  ensure  continuity  for 
students  from  year  to  year.  This  kind  of  change  cannot  be  made  quickly  and 
easily. 

Implementation  of  active  learning  instructional  approaches  in  a  school  requires 
team  work.  Teaming  occurs  at  several  levels:  between  teachers,  between  teachers 
and  the  principal;  between  school  instructional  staff  and  other  school  staff;  and 
between  parents  and  school  personnel.  Instructional  teaming  between  and  within 
grade  levels  is  important  and  should  be  encouraged.  In  order  for  teachers  to  do 
this  kind  of  joint  teaching,  they  need  time  and  opportunity  to  talk  and  plan 
together.  There  should  be  leadership  from  among  teachers,  with  some  teachers 
willing  to  serve  as  models. 

Therefore,  implementation  of  an  active  instructional  model  and  promotion  of  an 
active  learning  environment  requires  a  restructuring  of  understanding  about 
relationships  in  the  school.  In  addition  to  the  teaming  at  several  levels,  all  of  the 
staff  need  to  view  parents  and  community  as  part  of  the  active  instructional  team, 
and  to  view  students  as  themselves  providing  important  resources  for  active 
instruction.  There  is  therefore  a  need  for  a  perspective  in  which  the  school  and 
community  together  see  themselves  in  a  shared  endeavor,  and  exemplify  this  by 
sharing  of  information  and  assistance  in  both  directions.  To  develop  this 
perspective,  schools  need  to  reach  out  to  the  community  and  also  need  to  inform 
the  community  of  ways  in  which  they  (parents  and  community  members)  can 
help  the  school. 
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The  principal  was  identified  by  the  focus  group  participants  as  a  key  player 
whose  support  is  critical.  Although  much  of  the  development  effort  and  energy 
for  implementing  an  active  learning  model  within  the  classroom  comes  from  the 
teachers,  the  principal  should  be  responsive  to  teacher-defined  needs  and  goals, 
and  can  mediate  with  the  district  in  order  to  support  the  school's  plan.  The 
principal  should  reach  out  not  only  to  teachers  and  students  but  also  assist  the 
school  staff  as  a  whole  in  reaching  out  to  the  community  in  systematic  ways  to 
create  a  sense  of  a  "school  family"  or  "school  community."  There  should  be 
regular  opportunities  for  discussion  to  share  information  and  promote  the 
building  of  the  school  community.  When  everyone  is  given  a  stake  in  decision- 
making and  implementation,  the  responsibility  for  providing  high  quality 
education  to  all  students  belongs  to  all  school  staff  members. 

Implementation  of  an  active  learning  environment  gives  a  new  "feel"  to  the  total 
school  environment.  There  is  productive  noise  as  students  are  busily  engaged  in 
instructional  activities.  Instruction  is  not  isolated  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
classroom,  but  flows  out  into  all  the  areas  of  the  school  as  students  work  in  the 
halls,  the  playground,  in  combination  with  other  classes,  in  the  community,  etc. 
Students  of  all  backgrounds  have  opportunities  to  work  together  on  shared 
projects,  and  student  work  is  showcased  throughout  the  school. 

7.        What  is  the  role  of  the  students'  home  and  community? 

The  students'  home  and  community  have  an  important  role  in  active  learning 
instructional  approaches  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
meaning  and  relevance  to  the  student,  active  learning  curricula  will  incorporate 
aspects  of  the  community  history  and  values  of  the  students.  Opportunities  and 
mechanisms  should  be  established  for  drawing  on  community  knowledge  and 
resources.  In  classrooms  with  minority  students,  this  means  that  the  minority 
culture  must  be  taken  into  account.  One  of  the  benefits  of  active  learning 
instructional  approaches  is  that  majority  and  minority  students  can  share  their 
community  background  and  culture  with  each  other.  Second,  because  active 
learning  requires  interaction  between  the  school  and  the  home /community,  there 
is  an  expectation  that  parents  will  participate  in  the  school,  both  in  traditional 
ways  (such  as  working  in  classrooms,  attending  parent  meetings  and  participating 
in  fund-raising  events),  in  a  decision-  and  policy-making  capacity  by  serving  on 
governance  boards,  and/or  by  parents  working  at  home  with  their  children  in 
ways  that  support  the  school's  overall  concern  with  student  engagement  in 
learning. 

The  school-community  relationship  may  be  reciprocal.  Community  organizations 
or  businesses  may  provide  programs  benefitting  students,  such  as  internships  for 
older  students,  while  the  school  may  become  involved  in  helping  the  community 
in  some  way  such  as  opening  the  school  for  community  activities  or  helping 
parents  and  caregivers  incorporate  active  learning  in  their  home  activities. 
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DISCUSSION  TOPIC  2: 

ACTIVE  LEARNING  IN  INSTRUCTION  OF  LEP  STUDENTS 


This  discussion  session  considered  the  application  of  active  learning  to  LEP 
students  in  particular.  Beginning  from  the  understanding  of  active  learning  in 
general,  the  focus  group  participants  were  asked  to  consider  what  might  need  to 
be  modified  or  given  greater  emphasis— or  what  additional  components  might  be 
added— in  applying  an  active  learning  instructional  model  to  LEP  students. 

1.        What  components  of  the  definition  of  active  learning  are  particularly 
important  for  the  instruction  of  LEP  students?. 

Ramirez  et  al.  (1991)  noted  that  in  the  classrooms  they  observed,  students 
produced  little  language,  and  when  they  did,  it  was  most  often  simple  recall.  In  a 
classroom  characterized  by  active  learning,  on  the  other  hand,  engagement, 
participation,  dialogue,  and  social  interaction  all  require  some  form  of  language 
production  within  contexts  in  which  language  is  used  in  meaningful  ways,  i.e.,  to 
convey  information  and  accomplish  tasks.  In  addition,  active  learning 
environments  offer  the  student  a  range  of  different  conversational  opportunities 
(e.g.,  one  on  one,  small  group,  teacher  -  student,  student-student)  focused  on  a 
variety  of  tasks.  They  provide  many  situations  in  which  the  student  can  produce 
and  manipulate  language  to  support  a  variety  of  goals. 

Focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  because  active  learning  encourages  the 
use  of  experience  and  knowledge  from  the  students7  community  and  home  in  the 
classroom,  active  instructional  approaches  are  well-suited  to  classrooms  with 
linguistically  and  culturally  diverse  students.  They  noted  that  the  anthropological 
literature  on  education  indicates  that  cultural  discontinuities  between  minority 
students  and  schools  can  negatively  affect  the  achievement  of  those  students. 
Conversely,  when  instruction  is  linked  m  to  the  students'  cultural  background, 
achievement  rises.  Therefore,  active  learning  approaches  offer  a  way  to  take 
advantage  of  the  strengths  and  knowledge  that  students  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds  bring  to  the  classroom. 

One  example  of  how  student  knowledge  can  be  incorporated  into  curricula  is  Luis 
Moll's  "funds  of  knowledge"  approach.  The  "funds  of  knowledge"  model  assumes 
that  language  minority  students  come  to  school  with  knowledge  and  strengths 
that  can  and  should  be  utilized  by  the  school.  Greater  utilization  of  students' 
knowledge  empowers  students  to  participate  mo:e  fully  and  raise  achievement. 

2.        How  does  the  definition  need  to  be  modified  or  expanded  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  LEP  students? 

Focus  group  participants  suggested  that  the  definition  of  active  learning  may  not 
necessarily  need  to  be  modified  or  expanded,  but  they  emphasized  that  teachers 
must  be  sensitive  to  the  differences  of  LEP  students,  both  culturally  and 
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linguistically.  LEP  students  have  special  needs  in  that  they  are  developing 
competence  in  a  second  language  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  acquiring  content 
skills.  Therefore,  teachers  must  be  skilled  in  how  to  use  content  lessons  as  a 
means  of  promoting  language  development.  This  means  establishing  a  language- 
rich  environment  and  providing  contextual  supports  for  students7  understanding 
of  the  language  being  used.  Thus,  facilitation  of  student  learning  within  an  active 
instructional  model  applied  to  LEP  students  requires  greater  emphasis  and 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  school.  For  example,  the  teacher  needs 
to  be  sensitive  to  processes  of  language  development  and  become  aware  of  ways 
in  which  he/she  can  provide  additional  support  for  the  studera's  understanding 
of  the  instructional  content.  In  addition,  teachers  need  to  be  able  to  define 
alternative  means  by  which  students,  even  without  full  proficiency  in  English,  can 
contribute  to  group  activities  and  demonstrate  or  share  what  they  have  learned. 
Teachers  must  be  attentive  in  particular  to  the  composition  of  groups  that  involve 
LEP  students.  Thus,  there  are  additional  requirements  that  must  be  identified, 
and  principles  for  implementation  defined,  when  describing  active  learning  for 
LEP  students. 

The  focus  group  participants  emphasized  predictability  and  clear  structure  as 
providing  a  "safe"  context  for  learning  activities  in  the  classroom.  This  takes  on 
even  greater  significance  for  students  who  are  not  fully  proficient  in  English  and 
who,  therefore,  are  less  able  to  follow  instructions  and  explanations.  If  these 
students  can  enter  the  school  and  the  classroom  knowing  what  their  day  will  be 
like,  understanding  the  expectations  for  their  activities  during  the  day,  and 
knowing  what  are  considered  acceptable  means  of  accomplishing  tasks  in  the 
school,  then  they  will  be  able  to  focus  their  energies  on  their  learning. 

All  students  bring  with  them  individual  backgrounds,  histories,  and  experiences 
that  shape  who  they  are  as  learners  and  as  participants  in  the  classroom.  Teachers 
already  know  to  expect  this.  However,  for  the  teacher  who  works  with  students 
who  come  from  very  diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  backgrounds,  there  are  new 
levels  of  sensitivity  required  in  understanding  how  this  diversity  may  affect 
learning  and  participation.  Teachers  do  not  need  to  become  experts  in  each 
culture,  but  they  do  need  to  learn  to  be  open  and  receptive  to  learning  again 
about  these  differences  with  each  student. 

For  example,  aside  from  the  English  language,  LEP  students  are  also  acquiring 
sociolinguistic  behaviors  about  what  it  means  to  be  in  school  (such  as  when  to 
speak  and  when  not  to  speak,  how  to  get  the  floor,  how  to  interact  with  others, 
what  school  routines  and  norms  are).  Students  from  different  cultural 
backgrounds  may  have  ideas  or  behaviors  that  are  contradictory  to  the  norms  of 
an  American  classroom.  Students  need  guidance  in  learning  how  to  be  a  student 
in  this  country's  culture,  while  at  the  same  time,  teachers  need  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  influence  of  culture  in  their  students7  behaviors.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
linguistic  behaviors,  English  proficient  students  may  use  active  questioning,  story- 
telling, peer  talk  and  writing  to  show  engagement,  while  LEP  students  may  use 
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non-linguistic  ways  to  display  learning  and  interest.  Development  of  an  increased 
sensitivity  to  these  types  of  differences  is  an  important  part  of  implementing  an 
active  instructional  model  with  LEP  students. 

3.        What  are  the  goals  of  active  learning  for  LEP  students? 

All  of  the  goals  of  active  instruction  that  were  defined  for  the  general  education 
context  (e.g.,  personal  engagement)  also  apply  to  active  instruction  for  LEP 
students.  In  addition,  there  are  several  goals  that  are  specific  to  LEP  students. 

One  important  goal  for  LEP  students  is  learning  to  speak,  understand,  read  and 
write  English.  An  active  learning  instructional  model,  in  its  emphasis  on 
involving  all  students  together,  LEP  and  non-LEP,  in  learning  from  and  teaching 
each  other,  provides  LEP  students  with  both  motivation  for  learning  English  and 
opportunities  to  practice  English  use.  In  return,  non-LEP  peers  can  be  offered 
opportunities  to  learn  the  non-English  language  of  the  LEP  students. 

A  second  and  equally  important  goal  of  an  active  learning  instructional  model  is 
to  give  LEP  students  equal  access  to  the  content  curriculum.  Teachers  should  not 
lower  expectations  for  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students.  Lowering 
expectations  implies  that  diversity  equals  deficiency,  which  is  a  contradiction  of 
the  principles  of  active  learning. 

Finally,  development  of  the  native  language  may  be  a  goal  depending  on  specific 
school-based  circumstances  (for  example,  whether  or  not  the  language  minority  is 
homogeneous,  whether  there  are  trained  bilingual  teachers  available,  etc.).  The 
native  language  would  be  supported  and  used  in  an  active  learning  environment 
where  possible  as  part  of  the  affirmation  of  the  students'  home /community. 

4.        What  are  the  advantages  of  an  active  learning  approach  with  LEP 
students  versus  a  passive  learning  approach? 

Focus  group  participants  noted  that  a  major  over-all  advantage  of  active  learning 
over  passive  learning  is  that  the  personal  engagement  of  active  learning  draws 
students  into  the  learning  process.  In  passive  environments,  it  is  easy  for  students 
to  disengage  when  they  are  unable  to  comprehend  or  participate  in  class  activities, 
or  when  they  do  not  perceive  the  school  activities  as  relevant  to  their  lives.  In 
active  learning  environments,  students  are  enticed  into  participation  and  develop 
a  motivation  to  learn  that  is  based  in  the  positive  and  self-affirming  experiences 
that  they  have  had  in  the  classroom. 

The  main  instructional  advantage  of  active  learning  approaches  for  LEP  students 
in  particular  is  that  they  use  a  variety  of  modalities,  taking  advantage  of  all  the 
senses  and  abilities  of  the  student.  Passive  instruction  relies  heavily  on  the  ability 
to  orally  comprehend  and  read  academic  English,  and  the  lack  of  these  skills 
precludes  many  LEP  students  at  beginning  and  intermediate  stages  of  English 
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proficiency  from  participating. 


5.  What  does  an  active  learning  approach  to  LEP  education  contribute 
to/require  of  the  school  environment  and  community  within  the  school? 

All  of  the  requirements  for  the  school  environment  that  were  discussed  for  the 
general  education  context  (long-term  commitment,  team  work,  and  whole  school 
commitment)  apply  to  contexts  with  LEP  students.  In  the  case  of  a  school  with 
language  minority  students,  the  sense  of  school  community  must  include 
recognition  of  and  respect  for  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  students,  and 
incorporate  the  knowledge,  experiences,  and  resources  of  their  homes  and 
backgrounds.  The  effect  of  diverse  cultures  is  felt  as  the  curriculum  is  modified  to 
include  "funds  of  knowledge"  and  their  networks,  and  as  language  minority 
parents  are  included  in  the  school  family.  Community  participation  may  include 
festivals  highlighting  multiculturalism,  projects  displayed  in  the  school  that 
incorporate  native  language  and  culture  and  hiring  teachers  and  other  staff  who 
have  the  same  language /cultural  background  as  the  students.  The  school  in  this 
way  benefits  as  a  whole  from  a  rich  exposure  to  varied  forms  of  knowledge  and 
experiences. 

Focus  group  participants  noted  that  celebrating  festivals  of  various  ethnic  groups 
should  be  contextualized,  meaningful,  and  integrated  with  other  activities  rather 
than  as  isolated  events.  There  should  be  ongoing  incorporation  and  appreciation 
of  the  students'  culture.  Superficial  reference  to  holidays,  typical  foods  and  dress, 
and  celebrations  such  as  "Chinese  week"  and  "Hispanic  week"  are  not  enough- 
and,  in  fact  (as  noted  by  one  participant),  such  isolated,  decontextualized  events, 
can  serve  to  make  students  of  the  celebrated  group  feel  embarassed  at  being 
pointed  out  in  this  way. 

6.  What  special  considerations  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  defining  the 
role  of  the  LEP  student's  home  and  community  background  in  an  active 
learning  environment? 

One  first  step  noted  by  the  focus  group  participants  is  to  find  out  if  active 
learning  is  compatible  with  the  home  culture.  Often  it  is  not  and  in  that  case  the 
school  must  give  greater  emphasis  on  explaining  the  instructional  model  to 
parents.  Similarly,  the  culture  may  have  specific  expectations  regarding  the  role 
of  parents  in  relation  to  school  and  teachers  which  may  make  the  parents  very 
reluctant  to  take  on  more  active  roles  in  the  school.  Again,  parents  will  need 
encouragement  and  assistance  in  understanding  the  possible  ways  in  which  the 
school  would  like  to  work  with  them  and  gain  their  help  in  promoting  their 
child's  learning. 

Several  focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  their  experience  with  parents 
showed  that  the  main  thing  parents  would  like  from  the  school  is  information  on 
how  they  can  help  their  children.  Because  of  the  language  barrier,  many  parents 
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feel  they  are  not  able  to  help  their  children  with  schoolwork.  When  a  good 
relationship  has  been  established,  workshops  (in  an  active  learning  format)  could 
be  offered  to  teach  the  parents  how  to  practice  skills  and  activities  that  the  child  is 
working  with  in  school.  This  would  bring  the  parents  into  the  school  and  give 
them  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  school's  expectations  are  for  the  students. 
It  would  help  to  make  parents  and  families  aware  of  how  they  can  contribute, 
either  at  home  or  at  school. 

School  personnel  need  to  understand  that  many  language  minority  parents  are 
intimidated  when  they  come  into  the  school.  Ways  of  overcoming  this  include 
having  bilingual  personnel  available  to  assist  and  having  a  room  where  parents 
can  meet  and  interact  when  they  come  to  the  school.  Having  a  parent  room  gives 
parents  a  chance  to  share  concerns  and  ideas  and  helps  to  develop  their  sense  of 
being  a  part  of  the  school  community. 

Since  it  is  necessary  to  incorporate  the  home  experience  into  classroom  instruction 
and  the  school  environment,  mechanisms  for  drawing  in  community  knowledge 
must  be  established.  This  is  not  an  easy  step  and  there  is  no  single  answer  for 
how  this  can  be  accomplished.  Focus  group  participants  suggested  that  one  way 
to  start  is  with  home  visits  in  which  the  teacher  can  come  to  understand  more 
about  the  family  and  become  familiar  with  the  culture  and  background  of  the 
ethnic  group.  Another  way  of  getting  started  is  for  teachers  to  have  students 
utilize  the  homes  and  community  as  an  object  of  study.  For  example,  students 
can  make  maps  of  their  communities,  meet  and  interview  community  people,  and 
investigate  community  problems  using  community  people  as  resources. 

The  focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  teachers  should  become  aware  of 
how  pervasive  the  effects  of  culture  are.  For  example,  it  is  possible  for  a  lesson  to 
embody  all  the  principles  of  active  learning  and  be  wonderful  from  an 
instructional  point  of  view,  but  fail  for  cultural  reasons  (a  science  lesson  that 
involved  the  dissection  of  frogs,  for  example,  would  fail  with  Navajo,  Hopi,  and 
Apache  students,  for  whom  frogs  are  sacred).  Cultural  differences  also  exist  in 
discourse  structure  (such  as  differences  in  pause  time  between  speakers, 
conversational  turn-taking,  etc.)  and  other  areas  such  as  how  to  praise  and  how 
and  when  a  student  may  address  the  teacher.  When  there  is  conflict  between  the 
home  culture  and  the  school  culture,  the  teacher  should  recognize  the  legitimacy 
of  both  and  teach  biculturalism. 

Many  schools  have  very  diverse  student  populations,  and  in  each  school  year  a 
given  teacher  may  be  faced  with  students  from  several  different  nations  or 
cultural  backgrounds  that  he  or  she  is  unfamiliar  with.  It  is  not  as  necessary  for 
teachers  to  learn  all  about  each  individual  student's  home  country  and  culture  as 
it  is  necessary  for  them  to  realize  deeply  that  they  do  not  know.  Teachers  must 
be  sensitive  to  the  differences.  An  attitude  of  respectful  listening  to  students  and 
reflecting  on  student  behaviors  may  raise  questions  and  bring  solutions  for 
cultural  issues. 
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DISCUSSION  TOPIC  3: 

THE  IMPLICATIONS  OF  ACTIVE  LEARNING  FOR  THE  CLASSROOM 


In  the  sessions  related  to  Topic  3,  focus  group  participants  discussed  instructional 
strategies  that  are  appropriate  for  implementing  an  active  learning  design  for 
limited  English  proficient  students.  The  topic  was  divided  into  three  sections: 
general  active  learning  strategies,  instructional  strategies  to  promote  active 
learning  within  specific  content  areas,  and  the  support  systems  required  for  an 
active  learning  approach. 

General  Questions 

What  general  instructional  strategies  or  approaches  would  be  most  effective  in 
working  with  limited  English  proficient  students? 

As  mentioned  in  the  earlier  session  on  defining  active  learning  environments,  the 
focus  group  participants  felt  that  the  terms  "strategies"  and  "approaches"  have 
mechanistic  and  prescriptive  connotations.  They  preferred  to  talk  in  terms  of 
"principles"  that  would  be  flexibly  applied  in  many  situations.  As  such,  there  are 
many  general  principles  that  are  relevant  to  active  learning  classrooms  which 
include  LEP  students.  These  principles  can  be  divided  into  those  dealing  with  the 
general  classroom  environment,  those  dealing  with  classroom  organization,  those 
dealing  with  the  structure  of  interaction,  and,  finally,  those  that  deal  with  ways  of 
making  the  content  of  lessons  comprehensible  to  LEP  students. 

Several  of  the  principles  mentioned  here  repeat  those  discussed  earlier.  For 
example,  the  participants  identified  the  importance  of  the  general  environment  of 
the  classroom.  The  environment  should  be  one  in  which  all  students  are 
comfortable  and  feel  that  it  is  safe  to  take  a  risk.  It  is  also  an  environment  in 
which  there  is  a  predictable  structure  and  clearly  defined  rules  and  structures  that 
form  the  basis  for  the  active  learning  activities.  Classes  should  be  small,  and 
routines  that  provide  a  degree  of  predictability  should  be  established  and 
reinforced  both  orally  and  in  written  form.  For  students  who  are  linguistically 
and  culturally  diverse,  it  is  helpful  to  make  daily  routines  habitual  and  predictable 
and  to  explicitly  teach  learning  strategies  and  study  skills.  It  is  helpful  to  make 
rules  explicit,  both  in  written  form  on  the  board  and  orally,  and  to  organize 
presentations  in  a  way  that  helps  students  understand  how  knowledge  is 
structured  and  relevant.  Related  to  structuring,  focus  group  participants  also 
suggested  use  of  graphic  organizers. 

To  encourage  verbal  and  non-verbal  exchanges  between  students  and  sharing  of 
ideas  and  tasks,  the  classroom  physical  organization  should  include  moveable 
furniture  that  allows  flexible  room  arrangements.  Activity  settings  such  as 
learning  centers  and  small  group  discussion  areas  were  suggested. 

With  respect  to  the  structure  of  interaction,  working  in  small  groups  or  pairs  was 
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generally  recommended  in  addition  to  traditional  whole  group  teacher  directed 
instruction.  The  types  of  activity  groupings  should  include  a  full  range  of 
different  types  of  work  groupings:  individual  work,  one-on-one  dialogue  with  the 
teacher,  paired  work  with  another  student,  small  group  work  with  the  teacher, 
and  small  group  work  with  other  students.  The  groups  or  pairs  should  be 
thoughtfully  planned  so  that  there  is  heterogeneity  of  English  proficiency  level 
and  content  ability  level.  Pairs  may  include  a  bilingual  partner  and  a  LEP  partner 
so  that  key  ideas  can  be  discussed  in  the  native  language.  At  times,  it  may  be 
appropriate  to  form  homogeneous  groups  to  work  on  a  particular  skill.  Activities 
that  are  carried  out  by  the  groups  should  be  planned  so  that  every  group  member 
has  a  contribution  to  make  towards  the  group's  common  goal,  and  all  .group 
participants  are  involved  in  producing  oral  or  written  output. 

In  order  to  make  a  lesson  linguistically  and  cognitively  accessible  and 
comprehensible  to  students  of  varying  English  proficiencies,  a  teacher  can:  take 
an  experiential  approach  to  learning,  using  manipulatives;  use  nonverbal  support; 
avoid  idiomatic  expressions  unless  they  are  explained;  and  carefully  organize  the 
content  of  their  talk  so  that  students  can  see  the  structure  of  the  concepts  easily. 
Visual  support  is  important  in  the  active  learning  classroom  as  it  is  in  other 
classrooms.  A  variety  of  visual  supports  were  suggested,  including  visual 
organizers,  chalkboards,  and  overhead  projectors. 

Teachers  may  also  make  lessons  comprehensible  through  the  negotiation  of 
meaning  and  instructional  conversations,  which  require  that  teacher  and  student 
meet  one-on-one  for  the  teacher  to  conduct  a  conversation  on  content  topics, 
giving  the  student  the  chance  to  practice  academic  language  and  stretch  his  or  her 
language  and  cognitive  level.  Instructional  conversations  should  ideally  occur  on 
a  daily  basis.  When  appropriate  and  possible,  supplementary  materials  should  be 
written  in  the  LEP  student's  language.  Teachers  should  monitor  their  own 
language  use  and  provide  additional  context  and  nonverbal  support  for  LEP 
students.  Another  strategy  suggested  was  the  use  of  journals,  having  students 
write  every  day,  being  sure  topics  are  relevant  and  that  someone  responds  to  the 
student  writing. 

All  of  the  above  deal  with  the  manner  in  which  content  is  taught.  It  was  stressed 
by  the  focus  group  participants  again  that  the  content  itself  is  just  as  important  as 
using  appropriate  delivery  methods.  The  content  must  be  relevant  and  important 
to  the  students.  Otherwise,  students  will  not  be  engaged,  no  matter  how  well  the 
material  is  presented.  Incorporating  student  interests  and  purposes  will  require 
that  teachers  have  sufficient  training  to  feel  comfortable  in  moving  away  from 
textbook-based  instruction  to  modify  existing  lessons  or  create  lessons  that  fit  their 
own  needs,  and  in  using  an  inquiry  or  discovery  approach. 
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2.  How  would  active  learning  be  implemented  in  a  classroom  of  all  or 
predominantly  LEP  students  versus  a  classroom  with  primarily 
mainstream,  non-LEP  students? 

Focus  group  participants  agreed  that  the  principles  of  active  learning  would  be 
constant  regardless  of  whether  a  classroom  contains  many  or  few  LEP  students. 
One  person  pointed  out  that,  except  for  linguistic  expressions,  LEP  and  non-LEP  is 
an  artificial  division  and  that  they  should  participate  together  at  their  levels  of 
proficiency.  A  classroom  that  contained  any  LEP  students,  however  few,  would 
incorporate  multiculturalism  into  the  curriculum,  and  classroom  tasks  would  be 
structured  to  adapt  the  linguistic  level  of  the  lessons  for  the  LEP  students. 

Focus  group  participants  agreed  that  the  ideal  situation  is  a  classroom  that 
consists  of  about  50%  mainstream  and  50%  LEP  students.  In  that  classroom, 
heterogeneous  grouping  would  work  very  well.  Two  people  noted  that  the 
groups  should  be  activity  based  and  that  pairs  may  work  better  than  groups.  The 
drawback  to  having  a  classroom  that  is  all  LEP  is  that  the  teacher  is  the  only 
model  of  native  English.  The  mixed  classroom  provides  the  opportunity  for  much 
peer  interaction  that  would  promote  language  acquisition  in  the  LEP  students,  as 
well  as  give  them  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  mainstream  culture.  The 
disadvantage  of  having  few  LEP  students  in  a  primarily  mainstream  classroom  is 
that  the  needs  of  the  LEP  students  may  be  overlooked.  Teachers  should  be  careful 
about  correcting  errors  and  should  focus  on  helping  LEP  students  feel  good  about 
themselves.  In  that  kind  of  context,  care  would  have  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that 
the  content  is  cognitively  and  linguistically  available  to  LEP  students.  Strategies 
suggested  included  the  teacher  spending  more  time  with  groups  containing  LEP 
students;  providing  individualized  and  written  support  for  LEP  students,  e.g., 
explanatory  notes,  lesson  plan);  using  sheltered  ESL  methods;  talking  about  what 
is  being  read  and  written  about;  and  using  materials  in  the  LEP  students  native 
language  if  possible. 

3.  How  are  individual  needs  of  LEP  students  met  under  an  active  learning 
approach? 

In  a  classroom  with  LEP  students,  there  is  potentially  wide  variation  in  English 
language  ability,  cultural-linguistic  background,  motivation  to  succeed  in  school, 
and  previous  school  experience  (for  example,  school  experience  in  the  home 
country  may  have  been  interrupted  or  the  student  may  not  have  any  schooling 
experience).  Meeting  these  individual  needs  is  a  challenge.  The  diversity  in 
English  language  ability  can  be  handled  through  the  development  of  lesson  plans 
that  incorporate  activities  and  assessments  for  students  with  different  English 
proficiency  levels.  In  order  to  address  individual  needs  in  content  skill  level, 
there  should  be  flexibility  to  pull  out  a  small  group  that  needs  help  on  a 
particular  skill  and  then  merge  them  back  into  the  class.  Instructional 
conversations  give  the  teacher  a  chance  to  work  with  individual  students  at  the 
student's  level  and  address  the  student's  individual  needs  one-on-one.  In  an 
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active  learning  environment,  the  teacher  can  build  in  opportunities  for  language 
development,  providing  opportunities  for  a  variety  of  language  interactions. 
Despite  language  limitations,  in  an  active  learning  environment  a  student  can 
participate  according  to  his/her  level  of  proficiency. 

4.       How  does  active  learning  apply  to  students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools? 

Active  learning  approaches  can  and  should  be  used  in  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  However,  there  is  presently  a  tendency  for  active  learning 
strategies  to  be  used  more  frequently  in  the  elementary  schools  than  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Elementary  schools  traditionally  have  incorporated  principles 
that  leave  them  fairly  well-positioned  to  adopt  active  learning  approaches:  there 
is  an  emphasis  on  "hands-on"  activities;  the  teacher  has  the  same  group  of 
children  all  day;  there  is  a  trend  towards  integrating  curriculum  with  cross- 
disciplinary,  thematic  instruction;  teachers  are  concerned  with  the  "whole  child". 

Secondary  education  contrasts  with  the  above  on  every  point:  classes  are 
primarily  conducted  in  a  lecture  format;  the  teacher  sees  many  students  every  day 
for  a  short  period  of  time;  disciplines  are  largely  compartmentalized  (although 
there  has  been  some  tendency  towards  integration,  e.g.,  writing  as  a  part  of  every 
course,  not  just  English  composition);  teachers  see  their  responsibility  as  mainly 
being  an  expert  in  the  subject  matter,  with  less  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
knowing  the  student.  In  addition,  one  focus  group  participant  suggested  that  in 
secondary  education  there  may  be  discipline-specific  discourse  structures  and 
ways  of  knowing.  This  kind  of  knowledge  is  as  important  for  both  LEP  and 
mainstream  students  as  the  content  knowledge  itself.  The  focus  group 
participants  did  not  agree  on  whether  such  discipline-specific  differences  were 
barriers  to  implementing  an  active  learning  instructional  model;  they  discussed 
whether  the  existence  of  such  differences  would  hinder  the  application  of  any 
"generic"  active  instructional  principles,  and  implications  for  English  language 
acquisition. 

There  are  several  points  that  apply  specifically  to  the  needs  of  secondary  LEP 
students.  First,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  is  considerable  diversity  among 
secondary  language  minority  students.  There  are  new  immigrants  who  have  had 
adequate  schooling  in  their  home  country  and  who  are  often  highly  motivated  to 
learn  English  and  graduate  from  high  school.  There  are  students  who  are 
entering  the  U.S.  with  little  schooling  in  the  home  country  and  are  very  far  behind 
in  content  knowledge.  There  are  students  who  have  many  years  in  a  U.S.  school, 
but  are  still  classified  as  LEP,  and  there  are  language  minority  students  who  are 
English  proficient  but  may  be  at  risk  for  other  reasons. 
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Focus  group  participants  noted  that  students  who  are  classified  as  LEP  often  are 
in  ESL  classes  or  sheltered  content  classes  that  are  helpful  in  working  with  the 
students  at  their  level.  A  problem  with  this  kind  of  class  at  the  secondary  level, 
however,  is  that  in  some  states,  a  student  cannot  get  credit  towards  graduation  for 
these  classes.  This  means  either  that  LEP  students  should  be  given  more  than 
four  years  to  graduate  or  the  courses  they  take  should  be  adequate  for  credit. 
Another  disadvantage  of  limiting  the  high  school  experience  to  four  years  is  that 
students  are  precluded  from  taking  college-preparatory  advanced  courses  because 
their  schedules  are  filled  with  other  classes  that  they  must  take  due  to  their 
English  proficiency  level.  Content  instruction  in  the  native  language  is  rare  at  the 
secondary  level. 

Although  active  learning  is  potentially  useful  at  the  secondary  level,  its 
implementation  would  require  more  school  restructuring  than  at  the  elementary 
level.  It  is  unlikely  that  restructuring  to  allow  secondary  education  to  incorporate 
more  active  learning  approaches  would  succeed  if  the  restructuring  were  aimed 
solely  at  LEP  programs.  When  this  happens,  LEP  students  may  feel  that  they  are 
being  left  out  of  "rear*  high  school  classes,  which  they  perceive  as  being  lecture 
and  textbook  based.  This  serves  to  reiterate  that  the  adoption  of  active  learning 
approaches  must  be  a  whole  school  commitment.  Because  of  the  extent  of  change 
that  would  be  required  at  the  secondary  level,  how  —  or  whether  —  this 
restructuring  would  take  place  is  an  unresolved  issue.  It  is  clear  that  there  ideally 
should  be  continuity  between  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  so  that  a 
student  who  is  entering  a  secondary  school  accustomed  to  active  learning 
instruction  is  not  held  back  by  a  format  that  prevents  him  or  her  from  continuing 
his  learning. 

5.        What  are  the  expectations  for  student  outcomes  when  using  the  active 
learning  approach? 

Outcomes  for  students  were  described  by  the  focus  group  participants  as 
developing  an  interest  in  and  love  of  learning,  development  of  higher  order 
thinking  skills,  concept  acquisition  and  content  knowledge,  and  development  of 
language  skills.  Because  an  active  learning  environment  requires  interaction 
among  all  members  of  the  group  and  encourages,  tapping  into  the  expertise  of  all 
the  students,  it  promotes  the  use  of  written  and  oral  language  to  communicate 
these  different  areas  of  knowledge  and  experience.  Language  is  learned  and  used 
in  meaningful  contexts.  It  supports  content  learning  and  forms  the  basis  for 
further  language  and  conceptual  development.  Content  knowledge  is  furthered 
through  discovery  and  inquiry  in  a  participatory  way  that  fosters  love  of  learning 
that  continues  beyond  school  walls. 
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6.  How  should  student  outcomes  be  measured? 

The  use  of  a  variety  of  standard  and  alternative  assessment  instruments  (e.g., 
performance  assessment,  portfolio  assessment)  is  appropriate  in  active  learning 
classrooms.  Active  learning  instructional  models  should  be  accompanied  by 
assessment  methods  and  approaches  that  fit  the  instructional  activities  and  goals. 
For  example,  instruction  that  is  based  on  inquiry  and  problem  solving  is  better 
assessed  by  the  performance  of  a  problem  solving  task  than  a  pencil  and  paper 
test.  Because  one  of  the  principles  of  active  learning  is  that  students  have  a  stake 
in  their  own  learning  process,  it  is  appropriate  to  involve  students  in  the  decisions 
about  the  process  and  content  of  assessment  in  some  instances. 

The  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  the  English  proficiency  levels  of  the  students  and 
devise  assessment  tasks  that  separate  language  and  content  knowledge.  This 
means  that  students  who  are  at  the  very  beginning  stages  of  English  acquisition 
may  need  assessments  that  allow  for  nonverbal  responses  and  products  to 
demonstrate  knowledge  that  the  student  cannot  yet  express  adequately  verbally. 
Testing  in  the  native  language  is  appropriate  when  instruction  is  in  the  native 
language. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  assessment  requirements  (English  level  and  content 
achievement),  teachers  in  active  learning  classrooms  should  continually  assess 
students  for  engagement.  This  means  paying  attention  to  student  behaviors  and 
reflecting  on  the  circumstances  when  students  seem  to  engage  or  disengage, 
keeping  in  mind  that  students  may  show  engagement  in  different  ways.  A 
student  who  talks  a  lot  in  a  group  context  is  not  necessarily  engaged  with  the 
content;  and  a  student  who  is  silent  is  not  necessarily  disengaged. 

Active  Instructional  Strategies  Within  Content  Areas 

7.  What  strategies  or  techniques  could  be  used  to  teach  specific  content 
areas  (math,  science  and  literacy)  in  an  active  learning  classroom? 

The  question  about  strategi  $  or  techniques  for  specific  content  areas  raised  more 
questions  than  answers.  Focus  group  participants  referred  to  the  differences 
between  the  elementary  school  and  high  school  settings.  First  of  all,  in  many 
elementary  schools,  instruction  is  cross-disciplinary,  often  based  on  thematic  units, 
and  this  type  of  curricular  organization  is  one  that  is  often  the  basis  for  an  active 
learning  instructional  model.  For  these  cases,  asking  about  strategies  that  are 
specific  to  particular  content  areas  appears  contradictory.  In  the  secondary 
schools,  on  the  other  hand,  disciplines  are  kept  distinct.  However,  the  focus 
group  participants  observed  that,  in  general,  there  simply  is  not  much  known 
about  secondary  instruction  for  LEP  students  and  that  there  is  a  need  for  study  at 
the  secondary  level  to  find  out  what  actually  is  occurring.  One  focus  group 
participant  reported  that  a  recent  review  of  the  literature  on  this  topic  identified 
only  very  few  studies,  and  these  went  back  only  to  1990.  Focus  group 
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participants  recommended  case  studies  of  what  teachers  are  doing  in  instructing 
LEP  students  at  the  secondary  level,  and  in  particular  looking  at  how  these 
teachers  are  linking  content  area  instruction  and  language  development. 

One  strategy  that  seemed  useful  in  teaching  science  at  any  level  was  using  an 
inquiry  approach.  For  example,  in  the  process  of  making  explicit  for  themselves 
areas  of  a  particular  question  they  did  not  know,  students  in  the  Cheche  Konnen 
project,  in  effect,  outlined  a  program  of  investigation. 

In  summary,  in  response  to  this  question  on  active  learning  instructional  strategies 
specific  to  individual  content  areas,  the  focus  group  participants  generally 
expressed  a  concern  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  question  in  the  case  of 
integrated  cross-disciplinary  approaches,  and  expressed  a  need  for  further 
research  on  content  area  instruction  at  the  secondary  level.  Their  discussion  here 
reflected  the  overall  preference  for  defining  active  learning  in  terms  of  principles 
rather  than  specific  practices  or  strategies. 

8.       What  active  language  behaviors  are  associated  with  different  subject 
matters? 

Focus  group  participants  agreed  that  much  research  is  needed  in  the  area  of 
language  behaviors  and  their  relation  to  content.  One  member  suggested  that 
there  may  be  different  discourse  for  different  disciplines  and  that  discourse  cannot 
be  separated  from  instructional  delivery.  Different  disciplines  have  different  ways 
of  organizing  their  world  views,  and  those  different  ways  are  translated  into  their 
ways  of  teaching  that  discipline.  Although  participants  agreed  that  each  discipline 
has  its  own  discourse  style,  views  on  the  implications  of  the  differences  varied.  Is 
the  discourse  of  each  discipline  part  of  the  instructional  strategies?  Is  it  part  of 
the  medium?  Which  strategies  might  be  specific  to  a  discipline  and  which  might 
be  applicable  across  disciplines?  How  is  that  content  knowledge  facilitated  in  a 
second  language  learner;  is  it  different  from  that  of  a  first  language  learner? 
Much  of  the  theoretical  work  on  second  language  acquisition  does  not  address 
language  acquisition  in  the  context  of  specific  content  areas;  more  research  is 
needed  to  clarify  the  relation  of  language  acquisition  to  content. 

In  a  discussion  of  whether  there  are  different  ways  of  thinking  within  each 
discipline,  the  focus  group  participants  debated  whether  differences  in  content- 
related  discourse  also  implied  differences  in  ways  of  thinking  and  learning.  In 
addition,  the  participants  discussed  the  "language"  of  individual  disciplines.  One 
example  discussed  was  that  of  experts  within  a  discipline  talking  with  one 
another.  The  way  they  mount  an  argument  would  differ  from  that  of  experts 
within  another  discipline.  For  example,  in  biology  one  has  to  know  what  counts 
as  evidence  to  discuss  biology  and  it  is  different  from  evidence  in  physics.  The 
implication  of  content-specific  discourse  is  that  language  minority  students  need 
to  learn  the  language  conventions  of  a  discipline  as  well  as  the  content. 
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9.  How  would  active  learning  in  the  content  area  be  implemented  in  the 
various  types  of  programs  in  which  LEP  students  are  instructed?  (e.g., 
programs  using  the  students'  native  language  versus  those  not  using  the 
native  language)? 

Active  learning  approaches  are  beneficial  in  both  bilingual  programs  and  in 
programs  that  use  English  as  the  language  of  instruction.  The  principles  and 
practices  are  the  same  in  both  contexts,  and  the  goal  in  both  kinds  of  programs  is 
for  learners  to  produce  all  kinds  of  language  for  many  different  functions. 
However,  because  of  the  importance  of  valuing  the  student's  culture  and 
community  that  is  a  part  of  active  learning,  the  native  language  is  a  resource  that 
can  be  used.  It  may  be  used  as  the  language  of  instruction  when  LEP  students  in 
a  classroom  share  a  common  language  background.  When  there  are  students 
from  diverse  backgrounds,  native  language  support,  in  the  form  of  materials  in 
the  native  language,  pair  work  between  a  bilingual  student  and  a  student  who  is 
dominant  in  the  native  language,  and  adults  who  can  act  as  home /community 
liaisons  can  be  used.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  instructional  components  that 
define  active  learning  would  remain  the  same. 

10.  What  are  the  greatest  benefits  and  challenges  of  using  active  learning  in 
the  content  area? 

This  discussion  was  general  rather  than  specifically  addressing  the  question  of  the 
benefits  and  challenges  of  active  learning  in  the  content  area.  The  focus  group 
participants  identified  the  greatest  benefit  cf  implementing  an  active  learning 
program  as  the  empowerment  that  is  felt  by  those  involved.  There  is  no  greater 
satisfaction  in  education  than  when  teachers,  students  and  parents  have  a  real 
sense  that  they  have  come  together  to  form  a  community  and  that  they  have 
ownership  over  the  school.  If  schools,  homes,  and  communities  see  themselves  as 
partners  in  active  learning  and  take  that  partnership  as  a  responsibility,  then 
learning  takes  place  not  only  inside  the  classroom  but  all  around  us. 

One  of  the  main  challenges  that  face  the  implementation  of  active  learning  is  the 
challenge  of  resources.  Any  kind  of  change  requires  funding  for  training, 
personnel  and  materials.  Second,  implementation  of  active  learning  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  a  top-down  fashion  by  district  office  mandate.  The  impetus  must 
come  from  the  teacher  and  school  level,  and  both  school  and  district 
administrators  must  be  willing  to  support  it. 

Finally,  the  focus  group  discussed  how  the  linkage  between  the  school  and  the 
students'  home  and  community  can  best  be  exemplified.  Various  attempts  were 
made  at  creating  a  visual  image  to  graphically  depict  this.  An  image  of  a  bridge 
was  suggested,  the  two  sides  of  the  bridge  representing  on  one  side  the  school 
and  on  the  other  side  the  home  and  community.  Placement  on  the  bridge 
exemplified  the  extent  to  which  the  school /classroom  were  meeting  the 
home /community,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  home /community  was  being 
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incorporated  into  the  school /classroom.  The  middle  of  the  bridge  in  this  image 
represents  a  point  where  there  is  a  working  and  equitable  blend  of 
school /classroom  concerns  and  goals  with  home /community  needs  and  goals. 
However,  as  one  participant  commented,  the  bridge  image  implies  that  the  home 
and  school  cultures  are  equally  powerful  entities.  In  reality  this  is  not  so.  It 
implies  that  the  individual  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  flows  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  but  this  idea  does  not  deal  with  the  social  reality  of  poverty  and  urban 
problems.  The  discussion  concerned  the  challenge  involved  in  critically  and 
honestly  reflecting  on  who  these  students  are  and  what  their  lives  look  like  in 
reality,  as  opposed  to  idealized  images.  The  challenge  for  schools  is  how  to  deal 
with  societal  questions  such  as  the  polarization  of  poverty  and  marginality.  Is  the 
goal  of  schooling  to  make  the  two  sides  of  the  bridge  equal? 

Another  image  that  was  suggested  was  of  two  rivers,  one  coming  from  the  home 
culture  and  one  from  the  school.  The  bridge  would  be  the  rapids  where  they  are 
clashing.  In  some  cases,  the  student  may  entirely  reject  one  side  or  the  other. 

A  third  image  was  of  three  overlapping  rings:  classroom,  school, 
home /community.  Where  ihey  overlap  is  the  linkage  among  the  three.  One 
focus  group  member  pointed  out  that  the  circles  could  be  different  sizes 
depending  on  the  extent  to  which  one  or  the  other  of  the  classroom,  school,  or 
home /community  had  influence.  Building  on  the  overlapping  circle  image, 
another  member  suggested  that  the  boundaries  of  the  circles  would  be  blurred  if 
the  barriers  that  separate  us  were  removed  and  contexts  were  more  fluid. 

The  challenge  represented  in  all  of  these  images  was  that  of  building  linkages 
among  the  classroom,  school,  and  home /community  that  work  to  support  the 
active  learning  environment.  The  use  of  an  active  learning  instructional  model 
was  an  important  and  critical  component  to  be  developed. 

11.      What  is  the  role  of  cross-disciplinary  instructional  approaches  in  active 
learning? 

As  discussed  earlier,  focus  group  participants  agreed  that  cross-disciplinary 
approaches  to  instruction  are  seen  mostly  in  elementary  schools  while  secondary 
schools  usually  maintain  an  approach  of  separate  disciplines.  One  cross- 
disciplinary  approach  involves  the  use  of  thematic  units  that  integrate  the  content 
areas,  the  arts,  cultural  topics,  and  reading  and  writing.  Another  cross- 
disciplinary  approach  is  an  inquiry-based  approach  that  emerges  from  a  common 
class  experience  followed  up  by  student  observation,  reflection,  discussion,  and 
planning  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  Educators  hope  that  these 
approach-^  will  foster  communication  and  language  skills  as  well  as  higher  order 
thinking  skills  and  acquisition  of  content  and  concept  knowledge.  Cross- 
disciplinary  approaches  may  not  in  and  of  themselves  promote  active  learning; 
however,  examples  of  active  learning  mentioned  by  the  participants  included 
those  with  cross-disciplinary  content.  Further  research  is  needed  to  clarify  the 
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role  of  various  approaches  in  active  learning. 

Support  Systems  That  Promote  an  Active  Learning  Environment 

12.      What  additional  support  is  needed  from  the  school  in  order  to  implement 
this  approach?  (e.g.,  tutoring  programs,  computer  assisted  instruction, 
special  equipment,  school  counseling,  out-of-school  language  and  subject 
classes,  parent  education  programs,  home  visits,  etc.) 

It  is  necessary  for  teachers  to  have  appropriate  curricula  and  materials  that  are 
needed  to  implement  active  learning.  This  includes  texts  that  are  inquiry-oriented, 
address  a  multicultural  audience,  and  are  available  in  the  native  language  (for 
native  language  programs).  There  is  currently  a  shortage  of  adequate 
textbooks /curricula  of  this  nature.  Books  that  are  developed  by  English  as  a 
Second  Language  experts  tend  to  give  poor  treatment  to  content;  curricula  that  are 
developed  by  content  experts  do  not  address  the  linguistic  needs  of  LEP  students, 
even  when  they  are  activity-based.  In  addition  to  the  curriculum,  students  should 
have  a  good  variety  of  leisure  reading  materials  including  books  in  the  native 
language  and  those  dealing  with  cultural  themes,  as  well  as  access  to  American 
classics. 

An  active  learning  approach  requires  some  reconceptualizing  of  instructional 
materials.  The  discovery-based  approach  of  active  learning  requires  math 
manipulatives,  science  equipment  and  other  tools  and  materials  needed  for  hands- 
on  instruction.  Of  more  important  note,  however,  is  the  fact  that  a  single 
"textbook"  will  not  necessarily  fit  with  an  active  learning,  discovery  approach.  In 
keeping  with  the  nature  of  this  type  of  learning,  materials  and  resources  must  be 
defined  in  ways  that  will  match  the  unique  needs  of  teachers  and  students. 
Rather  than  specific  texts,  sets  of  resources  and  guidelines  for  classroom- 
developed  or  identified  materials  may  need  to  be  developed.  For  example,  a 
resource  "cookbook"  might  be  developed  that  provides  suggestions  as  to  resources 
and  institutions  to  contact  that  are  likely  to  be  available  in  many  communities. 
This  type  of  resource  would  facilitate  for  the  classroom  group  their  reaching  out 
for  further  information  to  support  their  inquiries. 

To  implement  an  active  learning  approach,  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  have  the 
level  of  training  and  flexibility  to  deviate  from  traditional  approaches.  This  would 
include  inservice  training  and  supportive  follow-up  as  well  as  various  innovative 
programs  such  as  university  courses  on-site  at  the  school.  It  means  that 
administrations  have  to  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  teachers  to  experiment  in  their 
classrooms,  and  that  teacher  evaluations  might  look  at  the  level  of  student 
engagement  rather  than  at  classroom  management  or  student  outcomes. 

Specifically,  an  idea  that  has  worked  well  in  some  schools  is  the  creation  of  a 
parent  room.  The  room  may  have  a  coffee  pot,  books  and  texts  from  all  the 
grades,  maybe  even  a  washing  machine.  Here  parents  can  drop  by  and  interact 
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with  other  parents  in  a  non-threatening  environment.  Another  idea  that  has  been 
successful  in  some  schools  is  having  family  gatherings  rather  than  parent 
meetings.  The  parents  may  meet  and  set  an  agenda  for  the  family  gathering. 
These  environments  and  activities  foster  networking,  sharing,  and  learning.  One 
member  cautioned  about  emphasizing  parent  involvement,  that  parents  do  care 
and  are  involved,  but  that  not  all  are  involved  at  the  same  level  or  in  the  same 
ways  due  to  work  or  other  commitments  and  interests,  and  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  guilty. 

Focus  group  participants  emphasized  the  importance  of  school  and 
home /community  relationships  in  terms  of  supporting  active  learning,  the  need 
for  creating  a  sense  of  community.  They  suggested  that  the  school,  both  principal 
and  teachers,  reach  out  to  parents  and  community  members.  Th^y  should 
establish  a  good  rapport,  draw  on  community  knowledge  and  resources,  and 
when  it  is  appropriate  the  school  may  provide  various  kinds  of  help  to  the 
community.  They  may  open  the  school  premises  for  community  use  (meetings, 
sports,  and  other  events).  They  may  work  with  parents  and  help  them  help  their 
children. 

One  participant  described  the.  example  of  a  teacher  who,  with  district  support, 
developed  an  after-school  class  for  parents  to  learn  about  what  their  children  were 
doing  in  school.  He  used  the  social  studies  text  that  he  was  using  with  the 
children,  and  it  helped  the  parents  both  learn  English  and  also  to  become  engaged 
in  the  kinds  of  experiences  their  children  were  having.  In  effect,  this  teacher 
helped  the  students  and  parents  value  and  connect  their  personal  knowledge  with 
what  he  represented  as  a  teacher  in  the  school  At  the  same  time  the  parents 
gained  an  understanding  of  school  expectations  and  implicit  rules.  Another  focus 
group  member  noted  that  his  findings  supported  this  example.  Rather  than  a 
social  studies  text,  the  medium  that  was  engaging  for  his  parent  group  was  the 
computer  lab,  but  his  results  were  similar.  Another  member  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  standing  outside  of  our  own  ideologies  and  reflecting  back  on 
them,  and  of  seriously  allowing  the  home  and  community  to  question  the 
assumptions  of  the  school  rather  than  the  school  imposing  its  perspective  on  the 
community. 

Another  aspect  of  community  support  discussed  was  the  work  of  Luis  Moll  (1990) 
on  incorporating  community  "funds  of  knowledge".  Not  only  does  he  get  teachers 
to  work  with  students  to  build  this  knowledge,  but  he  gets  teachers  to  begin 
working  with  other  teachers  to  discuss  the  implications  of  what  they  have  learned 
for  new  instructional  work  with  their  students.  The  teachers  no  longer  work 
alone,  but  by  working  in  a  team,  and  by  learning  about  the  resources  and 
characteristics  of  their  students'  communities,  they  build  an  entire  network  of 
school,  student,  home,  and  community  that  results  in  effective,  engaged  student 
learning. 
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13.      What  steps  are  needed  to  build  a  school  environment/school  community 
that  is  supportive  of  active  learning?  For  LEP  students? 

In  addressing  this  question,  one  focus  group  member  described  the  steps  needed 
to  build  a  school  community  at  a  model  elementary  school  he  was  familiar  with. 
When  the  new  principal  first  arrived,  the  community  was  destroying  the  school. 
There  were  gangs,  "wines,"  and  dope  dealers.  There  were  needles  on  the 
playground  each  morning,  and  the  yard  was  trashed  with  all  kinds  of 
paraphernalia.  The  school  building  itself  was  locked  up  tight,  implying  that  it 
was  a  foreign  place  at  night  and  that  it  was  a  place  only  for  day  use. 

In  response,  the  new  principal  gave  teachers  a  day  off  every  couple  of  months  to 
go  out  into  the  community  to  talk  to  parents.  He  himself  went  to  every  single 
parent  in  the  community,  talked  to  them,  and  then  contacted  the  parents  of  the 
gang  members  who  were  destroying  the  school.  He  installed  big  stadium  lights  in 
the  school  yard  and  removed  the  gates.  He  opened  the  school  to  the  community, 
saying  it  was  their  school.  He  made  them  realize  they  were  destroying  the  school 
that  was  part  of  their  community,  destroying  their  tax  dollars.  The  community 
took  control.  Now  the  school  is  always  clean,  it  is  open,  and  people  play 
basketball  there  at  night.  The  auditorium  is  left  open  and  can  be  used  for  various 
community  meetings  and  other  kinds  of  gatherings.  The  people  in  the  community 
have  a  real  sense  of  ownership,  and  take  pride  in  the  school. 

Two  other  focus  group  participants  had  similar  accounts.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  critical  aspect  of  developing  this  relationship  was  the  principal  who  knew  the 
community,  knew  the  parents  and  who  they  respected.  He  was  a  highly  visible 
figure,  a  person  who  earned  respect  from  the  community. 

With  respect  to  LEP  students,  one  member  suggested  caution.  In  the  successful 
cases  described,  the  school  population  had  a  majority  of  LEP  students.  However, 
in  a  school  where  LEP  students  are  a  clear  minority,  much  of  what  happens  to 
empower  the  parents  may  serve  to  disempower  the  language  minority  parents 
because  they  become  overwhelmed  by  the  system.  Another  participant  pointed 
out  that  the  reverse  could  also  happen,  that  with  a  small  proportion  of  language 
minority  students  in  a  community,  they  could  become  special  and  be  brought  into 
the  community. 

15.      How  should  the  resources  of  LEP  students'  home  and  community 
background  be  incorporated  into  the  school  setting? 

Several  focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  their  experience  with  parents 
showed  that  the  main  thing  that  parents  would  like  from  the  school  is  information 
on  how  they  can  help  their  children.  Because  of  the  language  barrier,  many 
parents  feel  they  are  not  able  to  help  their  children  with  schoolwork.  When  a 
good  relationship  has  been  established  between  school  and  home,  workshops  (in 
an  active  learning  format)  could  be  offered  to  teach  the  parents  how  to  practice 
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skills  and  activities  that  the  child  is  doing  in  school.  This  would  bring  the  parents 
into  the  school  and  give  them  a  better  understanding  of  what  active  learning  is. 

Other  suggestions  already  discussed  in  previous  sessions  were  mentioned  once 
more:  the  idea  of  a  parent  room,  home  visits,  asking  students  to  interview 
members  of  their  communities,  etc.  In  general,  the  participants  stated  that  the 
most  important  step  is  for  teachers  to  be  sensitive  to  the  differences  among 
students  and  among  cultures.  An  attitude  of  respectful  listening  to  students  and 
reflecting  on  student  behaviors  may  raise  questions  and  bring  solutions  on 
cultural  issues.  When  there  is  conflict  between  the  home  culture  and  the  school 
culture,  the  teacher  should  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  both. 

DISCUSSION  TOPIC  4:  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

In  the  fourth  session,  focus  group  participants  discussed  the  implications  of  active 
learning  strategies  for  teacher  preparation  and  training.  The  goal  of  the  session 
was  to  identify  the  most  effective  ways  of  preparing  and  training  teachers  to 
implement  an  active  learning  approach  with  their  limited  English  proficient 
students.  Five  questions  were  addressed  in  the  discussion  and  written 
recommendations. 

1.        What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  training  teachers  in  active  learning? 
What  guidelines  and  models  already  exist  and  how  should  they  be 
improved?  Specifically,  what  strategies  are  important  for  university 
teacher-training  programs,  district  inservice  programs,  and  support  of 
ongoing  active  instruction  practices? 

With  respect  to  university  teacher-training  programs,  focus  group  participants 
suggested  that  programs  select  and  monitor  student  placement,  providing  ample 
and  multiple  experiences  for  preservice  teachers  to  work  in  multi-cultural  schools 
with  active  learning  that  serve  language  minority  students.  This  should  be  site- 
based  experience,  starting  with  involvement  such  as  observation,  tutoring,  and 
parent  education.  One  member  suggested  that  preservice  teachers  should  practice 
active  learning  in  content  areas  by  means  of  many  small  internships. 

Such  site-based  experience  with  active  learning  implies  that  preservice  teachers 
have  been  exposed  to  active  learning  teaching  strategies  prior  to  placement.  The 
focus  group  participants  suggested  that  university  faculty  should  themselves 
model  active  learning  teaching  strategies  by  using  active  learning  in  their  teacher 
training.  Thus,  preservice  teachers  would  experience  what  it  means  to  learn  in  a 
different  way  from  the  way  they  were  taught.  If  they  are  to  mediate  the  learning 
of  their  students  using  alternative  forms  of  teaching,  they  must  experience  these 
approaches  directly  for  themselves.  For  example,  if  a  course  is  emphasizing 
assessment,  the  preservice  teacher  would  experience  what  it  is  like  to  be  assessed 
through  a  portfolio  approach.  Such  involvement  of  preservice  teachers  in  active 
learning  in  their  own  training  implies  a  retraining  and  re-experiencing  of  the 
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university  faculty  in  diverse  schools  and  communities  as  well  as  in  active  learning 
strategies. 

Site-based  work  is  an  important  way  of  promoting  cultural  and  linguistic 
awareness  in  preservice  teachers  as  they  interact  with  and  learn  from  language 
minority  students.  Other  ways  of  fostering  cultural  and  linguistic  awareness 
include  engaging  them  in  learning  in  a  language  not  their  own  and /or  requiring 
language  and  culture  coursework  such  as  sociocultural  foundations  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Preservice  teachers  could  become  involved  in  a  child's  geographic 
and  cultural  community  by  doing  an  ethnographic  case  study,  interviewing 
parents,  carrying  out  community-based  projects  or  volunteer  work  for  which  they 
could  get  university  credit.  Focus  group  participants  emphasized  the  importance 
of  community  involvement. 

Preservice  teachers'  site-based  experience  should  be  followed  up  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Their  work  in  schools  should  be  discussed  with  respect  to  implementation 
and  application  of  theory  and  its  connection  to  the  literature.  There  should  be 
time  for  both  individual  and  collective  reflection.  Reflection  may  include  the  use 
of  journals  and  videotaping  for  sharing  and  discussion. 

These  suggestions  should  be  linked  with  coursework  requirements.  Some 
participants  suggested  formalizing  school-university  linkages.  For  example,  in  a 
Texas  university  that  has  joined  forces  with  school  districts,  faculty  and  teachers 
work  together  to  examine  what  happens  in  classrooms.  The  collaboration  is  used 
for  both  inservice  and  preservice  training,  and  preservice  students  on  the 
university  campus  have  access  to  the  school  classrooms  via  video. 

Another  link  between  schools  and  universities  is  holding  courses  at  school  sites. 
One  focus  group  participant  described  a  California  university  that  holds  classes  at 
school  sites,  and  university  faculty  spend  three  to  five  days  a  week  observing  in 
classrooms  and  being  available  to  help  when  needed.  In  this  project,  teachers 
were  asked  to  do  peer  observations  and  to  talk  with  each  other  about  their  science 
lessons  or  students'  language  development.  Some  teachers  who  have  gone 
through  the  first  part  of  the  project  now  help  university  faculty  teach  a  methods 
course  for  preservice  teachers. 

With  respect  to  inservice  programs,  focus  group  participants  agreed  that  teachers 
need  ownership  of  these  activities.  Providers  of  inservice  programs  should 
consult  teachers  about  their  needs  and  concerns,  and  develop  programs  that 
respond  to  them.  They  should  build  rapport  and  have  good  relationships  with 
teachers  so  there  is  a  real  partnership  and  collaboration.  One  member  noted, 
however,  that  collaborative  activities  should  first  focus  on  student  learning  rather 
than  on  behaviors  of  teachers  and  that  collaborative-based  teamwork  is  long-term 
in  nature.  It  should  be  sustained  and  implemented  over  time.  Training  takes  a 
long  time  and  should  not  be  seen  as  a  quick  fix.  Inservice  programs  should  be 
initiated  and  supported  by  a  multi-year  district  plan  that  addresses  the  "felt  needs11 
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of  teachers. 


Focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  inservice  programs  imply  change  which 
may  be  threatening  in  some  ways,  but  that  teachers  involved  in  collaborative 
work  need  to  be  given  the  freedom  to  experiment  with  active  learning  in  content 
areas,  to  learn  what  works  and  what  does  not,  and  to  practice  active  learning 
strategies.  And  they  need  access  to  materials. 

As  with  preservice  training,  inservice  training  requires  follow  up.  There  should 
be  time  provided  for  discussion  and  reflection.  This  should  be  a  time  for  sharing, 
reflection,  and  critiquing,  not  a  time  for  providing  all  the  answers.  As  with 
preservice  training,  video  is  an  important  tool,  e.g.,  a  teacher  may  choose  a 
segment  of  a  video  of  his/her  class  to  be  discussed  in  a  seminar.  The  importance 
of  incorporating  and  understanding  the  community  should  also  be  stressed,  and  a 
teacher  may  do  an  ethnography  or  a  case  study  with  a  LEP  student. 

In  inservice  training,  since  teaching  is  already  happening,  focus  group  participants 
stated  that  it  is  important  to  identify  and  "celebrate"  the  quality  teaching  that  is 
already  occurring,  and  share  it  with  others.  It  is  also  important  to  develop  a 
reward  system  for  desirable  outcomes  and  participation  in  the  inservice  program. 

Support  of  ongoing  active  instruction  practices  is  important.  Focus  group 
participants  suggested  building  into  any  training  specific  follow-up  activities  such 
as  coaching  or  mentoring.  They  stressed  relating  to  teachers  in  a  respectful  way 
so  that  teachers  know  they  are  listened  to  and  an  opportunity  can  be  created  to* 
discover  and  explore  together  issues  that  surface.  Research  findings  such  as 
evidence  of  improved  achievement  outcomes  and  affective  responses  or  lowered 
dropout  rate  should  be  made  available  to  teachers  so  they  know  of  the  success  of 
active  learning.  Other  suggestions  for  support  were  similar  to  those  for  follow-up 
activities  for  preservice  and  inservice  training  and  included  recognition  of  success, 
encouragement  of  case  studies  (perhaps  using  video  or  other  visual  means  to 
illustrate  them),  and  provision  of  opportunities  for  sharing,  reflection,  and  critical 
thinking.  In  addition,  participants  suggested  that  teachers  be  encouraged  to 
attend  conferences  and  present  their  work. 

2.  What  are  teacher  training  guidelines  (or  models)  regarding  the  types  of 
verbal  strategies  that  teachers  need  to  use  in  order  to  promote  an  active 
learning  environment? 

Focus  group  participants  did  not  respond  specifically  to  this  question  in  their 
discussion  or  recommendations  regarding  training  per  se.  However,  in  their 
discussion  of  active  learning  environments,  they  stressed  the  importance  of  setting 
up  a  range  of  task  groupings  in  order  to  provide  students  with  a  variety  of 
communication  situations.  In  teacher  training,  emphasis  on  these  types  of 
components  of  active  learning  would  be  important.  In  particular,  discussion  of 
ways  in  which  to  make  language  more  comprehensible  to  students  and  ensuring 
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that  all  teachers  are  familiar  with  theories  and  processes  related  to  second 
language  acquisition  would  be  very  important  (as  discussed  in  earlier  sections). 
Further  research  and  delineation  of  principles  or  guidelines  for  discourse  with 
students  would  be  needed  in  order  to  more  fully  define  training  models  related  to 
verbal  strategies. 

3.  Who  should  receive  training  in  active  learning  approaches  for  limited 
English  proficient  students? 

Several  focus  group  participants  explicitly  made  the  point  that  all  teachers  should 
receive  training  in  active  learning  approaches  of  LEP  students,  i.e.,  not  only  those 
teachers  who  intend  to  specifically  work  with  LEP  students.  Participants  also 
suggested  that  such  training  should  be  a  part  of  regular  certification  programs.  In 
addition,  given  the  importance  of  the  principal  and  other  administrators,  it  would 
seem  important  for  them  as  well.  In  various  sessions,  the  focus  group  participants 
spoke  of  the  need  to  inform  parents  about  the  school  and  about  active  learning 
models  in  particular.  Thus,  based  on  these  comments,  parents  also  should  receive 
training,  and  this  should  be  provided  through  a  variety  of  formats  that  will 
address  effectively  the  parents'  needs.  Of  interest  in  this  regard,  is  the  example 
mentioned  earlier  of  a  teacher  who  taught  parents  using  the  same  model  and 
materials  as  he  used  with  his  students,  as  one  way  of  informing  them. 

4.  What  resources  would  be  needed  to  implement  an  effective  training 
program?  Are  those  resources  already  available?  What  are  the  costs? 
What  time  frames  are  required? 

Many  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the  focus  group  participants  referred  to 
long-term  and  intensive  efforts.  For  example,  home  visits  by  school  personnel  are 
costly  in  terms  of  time.  Ongoing  support  for  teachers  in  implementing  an  active 
instructional  approach,  and  planning  and  discussion  time  for  teachers  all  involve 
ultimately  considerable  costs.  If  an  active  learning  instructional  model  is  to  be 
employed,  ways  need  to  be  found  to  provide  for  these  types  of  resources. 

As  the  group  participants  emphasized,  the  time  frame  for  implementation  is 
ongoing.  Ultimately  the  new  processes  should  become  the  standard  for  operating 
in  the  school,  and  ways  found  to  restructure  costs  to  accommodate  this  shift. 
Because  of  budget  constraints,  administrators  may  have  to  balance  carrying  out 
staff  development  with  other  aspects  of  staffing  such  as  number  of  teachers  hired 
and  size  of  classes.  Costs  were  not  discussed  in  depth,  however,  and  this  is  an 
area  that  requires  further  examination. 

5.       What  training  should  be  provided  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  support 
teachers  in  their  implementation  of  active  instruction  practices? 

Four  focus  group  participants  explicitly  stated  that  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
provided  for  teachers  to  raise  concerns,  plan,  dialogue,  dream,  reflect,  and  think 
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critically  about  their  experiences  in  active  instruction.  In  addition,  university 
preparation  programs  should  value,  document,  and  support  teacher  efforts. 
School  administrations  should  support  an  environment  where  teachers  feel  free  to 
experiment  and  learn  from  their  mistakes.  Other  support  for  teachers  was 
covered  in  the  question  about  support  of  ongoing  active  instruction  practices. 

6.       What  guidelines  can  be  given  to  persons  who  are  interested  in  instituting 
change  toward  an  active  learning  instructional  model  for  their  school? 

The  implications  of  the  focus  group  discussions  clearly  pointed  toward  change, 
change  in  attitudes  of  teachers,  students,  school  administrators,  families,  and 
communities.  In  the  final  session  of  the  focus  group  meeting,  participants  were 
asked  to  discuss  change  and  to  recommend  the  most  effective  ways  to  promote 
change  from  current  practice  toward  an  active  learning  instructional  model.  They 
discussed  what  change  would  mean  and  how  to  implement  it  from  the 
perspective  of  a  project  director  working  with  regular  classroom  teachers,  teachers 
of  LEP  students,  schools,  districts,  and  parents. 

Overall,  the  focus  group  participants  had  many  very  clear  ideas  of  how  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  developing  commitment  and  support  for  an  active 
learning  environment.  They  outlined  steps  toward  implementing  change  in  terms 
of  a  school  year,  beginning  with  preparatory  steps  in  the  summer,  and  continuing 
into  the  school  year.  These  are  outlined  below.  In  all  of  the  steps  outlined,  the 
participants  recommended  developing  ways  to  include  parents  wherever  possible. 

First  Summer  of  Project 

■  The  project  director  should  get  to  know  the  teachers  and  what  they  are 
doing,  thinking,  and  believing,  and  why.  He/she  should  help  them  to  sort 
out  and  make  explicit  which  strategies  are  working  and  which  are  not, 
what  they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  what  their  needs  are. 

■  The  project  director  should  provide  a  vision  or  image  of  the  goal,  and 
indicate  the  direction  of  change.  Images  of  possibilities  might  be  presented 
by  videotape,  case  studies,  or  visits  to  model  projects. 

■  After  providing  an  image,  the  project  director  should  be  sure  resources 
such  as  materials  and  readings  are  available. 

■  Plan  an  activity  for  a  direct  learning  experience  so  the  teacher  actually 
experiences  learning  through  an  active  learning  approach. 

■  The  project  director  should  hold  a  community  meeting,  including  parents, 
teachers,  the  principal,  and  project  director,  to  discuss  and  critique  the 
ideas  generated  in  earlier  steps,  and  make  suggestions.  The  discussion 
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should  focus  on  observations  related  to  language,  culture,  content,  or 
interrelationships  in  the  process  of  change.  Discussion  should  also  connect 
and  compare  experiences  and  ideas  to  what  is  going  on  in  other  settings. 

■  Support  for  teachers  who  risk  change  should  be  built  in  to  the  project 
model.  Collaboration,  sharing,  and  time  for  reflection  and  discussion  need 
to  extend  throughout  the  school.  Participants  suggested  teachers  keep  a 
journal  of  the  process. 

During  the  School  Year 

■  Each  teacher  could  identify  and  monitor  a  particular  student  to  see  the 
impact  of  the  change. 

■  Partnerships  could  be  developed  between  regular  classroom  teachers  and 
bilingual  teachers  and  classrooms. 

■  Follow-up  should  include  mentoring  or  coaching,  provision  of  time  for 
discussion  and  reflection  about  implementation. 

Focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  the  key  to  change  in  the  school  is 
involvement  and  commitment  of  the  principal.  The  project  director  must  learn 
the  principal's  beliefs  and  assumptions  about  learning  and  instruction.  Rewards 
that  would  be  meaningful  to  principals  might  include  praise  or  mention  of  the 
school  in  the  newspaper. 

To  get  people  involved  in  change  at  the  district  level,  focus  group  participants 
suggested  the  following  steps: 

■  Send  a  few  teachers  to  visit  a  model  project.  Make  it  a  special  event,  and 
have  a  debriefing  session  to  discuss  and  reflect  on  their  observations. 

■  Build  a  case  for  the  fact  that  the  model  is  successful,  that  is,  have  a  good 
evaluation  design  and  show  the  effectiveness  and  success  of  the  model 
with  achievement  scores,  portfolio  assessments,  videotapes,  etc. 

■  Have  a  series  of  public  relations  strategies  to  generate  excitement  in  the 
community.  For  example,  invite  the  superintendent  of  the  school  board  to 
a  meeting,  have  a  newsletter  to  build  a  case,  use  local  media  and 
professional  meetings,  have  recognition  awards,  etc. 

■  Encourage  principals  to  commit  to  participation  in  the  project  by  offering 
budget  enhancements  for  that  school  or  some  rewards  meaningful  to 
teachers  such  as  extra  funding  for  classroom  materials  or  inservice  days  off. 

Include  parents  in  all  the  steps  described.  The  school  should  reach  out  to  parents, 
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both  in  terms  of  sharing  information  that  affects  their  children  and  as  resources 
and  part  of  a  broad  network.  The  principal  should  contact  homes,  learn  the 
conditions  such  as  the  size  of  the  family,  the  socioeconomic  conditions,  the  kinds 
of  jobs  family  members  have.  The  principal  should  view  the  family  as  a  resource, 
listen  to  their  concerns,  and  develop  a  two-way  school  and  community  interaction. 
A  two-way  model  is  more  than  giving  information  to  the  parents,  and  can  be 
established  as  parents  feel  increasingly  comfortable  with  school-community 
interaction.  It  includes  helping  parents  to  help  their  children. 
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IV.  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  this  section  recommendations  for  promoting  active  learning  instructional  environments 
for  LEP  students  are  presented  for  the  classroom,  school,  and  home  and  community. 
Recommendations  for  teacher  preparation  and  for  dissemination  of  the  active  learning 
findings  are  also  presented. 

A.     RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  ACTIVE  LEARNING 

Recommendations  for  the  implementation  of  active  learning  models  in  the 
classroom  include: 

■  Use  flexible  room  arrangements  to  encourage  interaction  and  sharing  of  ideas  and  tasks. 

■  Specifically  explain  rules  and  procedures  to  students. 

■  Create  predictability  in  classroom  routines. 

■  Provide  for  small  class  sizes  where  possible. 

■  Make  the  teacher  a  guide  and  facilitator,  rather  than  a  disseminator  of  information. 

■  Encourage  students  to  tap  into  each  other's  knowledge  and  experience  and  build  networks 
for  accomplishing  goals. 

■  Integrate  language,  culture  and  community  resources  into  instructional  activities. 

■  Use  interdisciplinary  approaches. 

■  Incorporate  out-of-school  experiences  into  classroom  practice. 

■  Be  flexible  and  creative  in  the  use  of  resources,  curricula,  and  teaching  strategies. 
«  Use  of  a  variety  of  grouping  strategies:  small  groups,  pairs,  individual. 

■  Vary  the  composition  of  the  groups  in  terms  of  the  mix  of  LEP  and  non-LEP  students, 
depending  on  the  goals  of  the  activity  and  the  skill  levels  of  the  students. 

■  Focus  on  activities  that  promote  production  of  language. 

■  Assess  for  content  achievement  and  progress  using  a  variety  of  assessment  measures, 
including  performance  and  portfolio  assessment,  that  are  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
instruction. 

■  Monitor  continuously  to  ensure  student  engagement. 

In  using  an  active  learning  approach,  the  whole  school  must  be  involved  and  the 
home  and  community  must  be  incorporated  so  that  a  sense  of  school  community, 
or  school  family,  develops.   Recommendations  for  the  school  are: 

■  Involve  the  principal  to  get  his  or  her  full  support. 

■  Involve  all  teachers,  not  only  those  whose  instruction  is  focused  on  LEP  students. 

■  Empower  the  teachers  to  make  decisions  and  take  a  leadership  role. 

■  Build  teamwork  within  the  school  community  by  developing  mechanisms  for  collaboration 
among  staff. 

■  Develop  a  multi-year  staff  development  plan. 

■  Incorporate  the  home  and  community  in  planning  and  carrying  out  activities. 

■  Develop  multi -cultural  awareness  throughout  the  school,  in  which  non-English  home 
languages  and  cultures  are  integrated  in  all  curricula  and  activities. 

■  Represent  non-English  language  group  in  faculty  and  support  staff  positions. 

■  Build  teamwork  within  the  school  community  by  developing  mechanisms  for  collaboration. 
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In  implementing  an  active  learning  approach,  it  is  important  for  parents  and 
community  members  become  part  of  the  process.  Recommendations  are: 

■  Involve  parents  in  the  school  at  many  levels. 

■  Explain  the  goals  of  active  learning  with  parents.  Help  them  understand  the  rationale 
behind  what  their  children  do  in  school  in  an  active  way. 

■  Inform  parents  explicitly  about  ways  in  which  they  can  help  their  children  learn  and /or 
assist  the  school. 

■  Open  up  the  school  to  the  community. 

■  Develop  mechanisms  for  drawing  on  community  knowledge  and  resources. 

■  Develop  support  for  teachers  and  the  principal  to  carry  out  home  visits  or  other  means  of 
learning  about  the  homes /communities  of  the  students. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

The  implications  of  active  learning  for  teacher  preparation  are  the  following: 

■  Give  pre-service  teachers  a  variety  of  school-based  experiences  that  involve  learning  about 
students  and  their  communities. 

■  Use  active  learning  approaches  to  train  teachers. 

■  Give  teachers  experiences  in  a  language  and  culture  different  from  their  own. 

■  Encourage  reflective  practice. 

■  Develop  multi-year  plans  for  inservice  training. 

■  Base  in-service  training  on  the  needs  identified  by  teachers. 

■  Provide  in-service  training  on  an  on-going  basis,  including  classroom  based  support  for 
teachers  involved  in  implementing  active  learning. 

■  Take  advantage  of  highly  skilled  teachers  by  encouraging  them  to  act  as  coaches  or 
mentors  for  their  peers. 

■  Encourage  teachers  to  attend  professional  conferences  both  as  learners  and  presenters. 

■  Provide  training  in  active  learning  approaches  to  all  teachers,  not  just  ESL/  bilingual 
education  specialists. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  DISSEMINATION 

Focus  group  participants  suggested  several  target  audiences  for  dissemination  of 
findings  from  their  discussion,  including  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  through 
Multi-functional  Resource  Centers,  Title  VII  project  directors,  and  policy  makers. 
Media  for  dissemination  to  these  audiences  included  verbal  and  written  materials 
as  well  as  videotapes,  and  teacher  training  sessions.  Contacts  with  professional 
organizations  such  as  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 
(AACTE)  or  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  (CCSSO),  and  local  and 
regional  newspapers  were  also  suggested. 

To  support  the  implementation  of  active  learning  instructional  approaches  within 
schools,  dissemination  efforts  must  be  directed  not  only  to  teachers  of  LEP 
students  but  to  all  teachers  in  a  school.  Dissemination  must  also  include  the 
principal  and,  where  possible,  other  administrators  who  play  a  role  in  decision- 
making. Finally,  it  is  critical  to  direct  dissemination  to  parents  and  community 
members. 
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In  order  for  dissemination  of  the  findings  on  active  learning  to  be  of  use,  the  focus 
group  emphasized  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  send  out  reports  or  distribute 
pamphlets.  It  is  important  to  develop  innovative  means  of  dissemination  that  will 
demonstrate  in  very  real  terms  different  components  of  active  learning,  e.g.,  how 
active  learning  looks  in  the  classroom,  how  parent/community  activities  can  be 
structured,  ways  in  which  teachers  can  work  together,  how  different  student 
groupings  can  be  effective.  The  form  of  the  dissemination  should  allow  for 
interactive  use  of  the  dissemination  materials.  In  particular,  it  was  noted  that  this 
should  also  be  true  for  dissemination  to  parents  and  community  members;  they 
should  be  resources  as  well  as  recipients  of  information. 

Focus  group  participants  pointed  out  that  the  materials  disseminated  should  not 
reduce  the  complexity  of  the  issues  surrounding  the  use  of  active  learning 
approaches.  Perhaps  the  materials  could  include  excerpts  from  real  conversations 
and  discussions  about  active  learning,  defining  and  understanding  it.  The 
materials  could  be  in  the  form  of  workshop  sessions  based  on  videos  of  actual 
active  learning  schools  or  student  groups  or  community  members.  Another 
approach  would  be  to  present  different  individuals  who  have  been  involved  in 
change  to  an  active  learning  model,  describing  the  history  of  the  change,  their 
concerns,  the  steps  they  took,  problems  and  successes.  Particularly  for  teachers, 
dissemination  should  include  guidelines  on  materials  and  resources  and  their  use 
within  an  active  learning  instructional  model. 

The  form  of  dissemination  should  vary  with  the  audience.  For  example,  for 
teachers,  dissemination  might  take  the  form  of  videos  of  case  studies  showing 
active  learning  in  the  context  of  classrooms  and  schools.  With  respect  to  written 
formats,  the  focus  group  participants  recommended  a  brief  volume  or  series  of 
volumes  that  were  to  the  point  and  that  included  the  'Voices"  of  students  and 
teachers.  They  also  suggested  that  for  parents  the  volume  could  be  written  on  the 
educator's  perspective  of  active  learning,  translated  into  appropriate  languages, 
and  be  distributed  through  the  school.  Also  for  parents,  a  series  of  workshops 
that  involve  them  in  learning  activities  similar  to  those  their  children  are 
experiencing  in  the  classroom  would  be  effective.  In  addition,  the  workshops 
could  provide  parents  with  the  explicit  answers  to  their  questions  of  how  they  can 
join  in  the  effort,  both  at  home  and,  when  possible,  at  the  school 

In  summary,  the  dissemination  effort  needs  to  be  given  very  careful  consideration, 
with  the  content  and  format  determined  after  a  clear  examination  of  each 
audience  and  its  needs.  In  addition,  there  must  be  an  emphasis  on  development 
of  materials  that  ensure  the  active  involvement  of  the  audience  in  its  contact  with 
the  information;  that  is,  providing  through  the  dissemination  itself  an  example  of 
an  active  learning  instructional  model.  If  the  dissemination  does  not  take  this 
type  of  approach,  then  the  promotion  of  active  instruction  for  LEP  students  within 
their  schools  and  communities  will  be  much  harder  to  achieve. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
For  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Agenda 

June  15-16, 1993 


Tuesday,  Tune  15 


AM: 

8:0C-8:30 

8:30-9:00 


9:00-9:30 


9:30-10:30 

10:30-10:45 

10:45-12:15 


PM: 

12:15-1:15 
1:15-2:45 


2:45-3:00 
3:00-4:00 
4:00-5:00 
5:00 


Coffee 


Welcoming  Remarks 

Rene  Gonzalez,  Acting  Director,  OBEMLA 
Gilbert  Garcia,  Acting  Deputy  Director,  OBEMLA 

Overview  of  Meeting  Activities  and  Introductions 

Annette  Zehler,  Director,  SIAC,  Development  Associates 

Laura  Lathrop,  Focus  Group  Coordinator,  Development  Associates 

Topic  1:   Defining  Active  Learning 

Break 

Topic  2:     Active  Learning  in  the  Instruction  of  Limited  English 
Proficient  Students 


Lunch  (9th  Floor  Conference  Room) 

Topic  3:    The  Implications  of  Active  Learning  Strategies  for  the 
Teaching  Context 

Break 

Topic  3  (continued) 

Summary  of  recommendations  from  Day  1 
Adjournment 
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Wednesday,  Tune  16 


AM: 

8:00-8:30  -  Coffee 

8:30-10:00  Topic  4:  The  Implications  of  Active  Learning  Strategies  For  Teacher 

Preparation  and  Training 

10:00-10:15  Break 

10:15-12:00  Topic  4  (Continued) 

PM: 

12:00-1:30  Lunch  (Reservations  at  Local  Restaurant) 

1:30-3:00  Final  Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

3:00-3:15  Break 

3:15-4:30  Final  Conclusions  and  Recommendations,  continued 

4:30  Adjournment 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
For  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  1: 
Defining  Active  Learning 

Goal:  The  goal  of  this  session  is  to  define  active  learning  in  general,  and  to  discuss  how  it 
is  distinguished  from  passive  learning. 

Process:  The  following  first  set  of  questions  will  be  discussed  by  the  whole  group: 

■  What  is  passive  learning? 

■  What  is  active  learning?  What  are  the  goals  of  active  learning? 

■  What  are  the  main  ways  in  which  active  learning  and  passive  learning 
are  distinguished? 

■  What  is  the  theoretical  foundation  for  active  learning? 

The  second  set  of  questions  will  be  discussed  in  pairs  followed  by  whole  group 
discussion: 

■  In  an  active  learning  environment,  what  does  active  learning  imply  for 
the  teachers  and  students  in  the  classroom? 

■  What  does  active  learning  imply  for-or  require  of-the  school  as  a 
whole,  e.g.,  school  management  and  instruction  design? 

■  What  is  the  role  of  the  students'  home  and  community,  e.g.  parent- 
school  relationships? 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
For  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

•M 

Discussion  Topic  2: 

Goal:  Active  learning  in  the  instruction  of  limited  English  proficient  students-  This 
session  focuses  on  how  the  definition  of  active  learning  created  in  Session  1  should 
be  modified  or  expanded  for  use  with  limited  English  proficient  students. 

Process:  The  following  questions  will  be  addressed  by  the  whole  group: 

■  What  components  of  the  definition  of  active  learning  are  particularly 
important  for  the  instruction  of  limited  English  proficient  students? 

■  How  does  the  definition  need  to  be  modified  or  expanded  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students? 

■  What  are  the  goals  of  active  learning  for  limited  English  proficient 
students? 

■  What  are  the  advantages  of  an  active  learning  approach  with  limited 
English  proficient  students  vs.  a  passive  learning  approach? 

■  What  does  active  learning  contribute  to/ require  of  the  school 
environment  and  community  within  the  school? 

■  What  special  considerations  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  defining 
the  role  of  the  limited  English  proficient  student's  home  and 
community  background  in  an  active  learning  approach? 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
For  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

■M 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A: 

Goal:  The  implications  of  active  learning  strategies  for  the  teaching  context  This  session 
will  elicit  instructional  strategies  that  are  appropriate  for  implementing  an  active, 
learning  design  for  limited  English  proficient  students.  Groups  will  discuss  the  areas 
of  literacy,  mathematics,  and  science,  including  consideration  of  differences  for 
different  program  and  classroom  contexts,  and  for  elementary  vs.  secondary  grade 
levels. 

Process:  The  following  questions  will  be  addressed  in  two  separate  groups: 
Group  1  (General  questions) 
Location:  9th  floor  conference  room 

■  What  general  instructional  strategies  or  approaches  would  be  most 
effective  in  working  with  limited  English  proficient  students? 

■  How  would  active  learning  be  implemented  in  a  classroom  of  all  or 
predominantly  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  a  classroom 
with  primarily  mainstream,  non-LEF  students? 

■  How  are  individual  needs  of  limited  English  proficient  students  met 
under  an  active  learning  approach? 

■  How  does  active  learning  apply  to  students  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools? 

■  What  are  the  expectations  for  student  outcomes  when  using  the  active 
learning  approach? 

■  How  should  student  outcomes  be  measured? 
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Group  2  (Content  questions) 


Location:  8th  floor  conference  room 

■  What  strategies  or  techniques  could  be  used  to  teach  specific  content 
^  areas  (math,  science  and  literacy)  in  an  active  learning  classroom? 

■  What  active  language  behaviors  are  associated  with  different  subject 
matters? 

■  How  would  active  learning  in  the  content  area  be  implemented  in  the 
various  types  of  programs  in  which  limited  English  proficient  students 
are  instructed  (e.g.,  programs  using  the  students'  native  language 
versus  those  not  using  the  native  language)? 

■  What  are  the  greatest  benefits  and  challenges  of  using  active  learning 
in  the  content  area? 

■  What  is  the  role  of  cross-disciplinary  instructional  approaches  in  active 
learning? 

Each  group  should  have  a  recorder  and  a  reporter.  The  recorder  will  provide  notes  of  the 
discussion  to  the  facilitators.  The  reporter  will  present  the  group's  ideas  to  the  whole  group. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
For  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  B: 
School  and  Community  Support  Systems 

Goal:  The  goal  of  this  discussion  is  to  identify  other  school  and  community  support  systems 
required  to  support  an  active  learning  approach. 

Process:  These  questions  will  be  discussed  by  the  whole  group: 

■  What  additional  support  is  needed  from  the  school  in  order  to  implement  this 
approach?  (e.g.,  tutoring  programs,  computer  assisted  instruction,  special 
equipment,  school  counseling,  out-of-school  language  and  subject  classes, 
parent  education  programs,  home  visits,  etc.) 

■  What  steps  are  needed  to  build  a  school  environment/ school  community  that 
is  supportive  of  active  learning  in  general?  For  LEP  students? 

■  How  should  the  resources  of  limited  English  proficient  students'  home  and 
community  background  be  incorporated  into  the  school  setting? 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
For  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  4 

Goal:  The  implications  of  active  learning  strategies  for  teacher  preparation  and  training. 

The  goal  of  this  session  is  to  identify  the  most  effective  ways  of  preparing  and  training 
teachers  to  implement  an  active  learning  approach  with  their  limited  English  proficient 
students. 

Process:  The  following  questions  will  be  addressed  by  the  whole  group: 

■  What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  training  teachers  in  active 
learning?  What  guidelines  and  models  already  exist,  and  how  should 
they  be  improved?  Specifically,  what  strategies  are  important  for  the 
following: 

■  university  teacher-training  programs 

■  district  in-service  programs 

■  support  of  ongoing  active  instruction  practices 


What  are  teacher  training  guidelines  (or  models)  regarding  the  types 
of  verbal  strategies  that  teachers  need  to  use  in  order  to  promote  an 
active  learning  environment? 

Who  should  receive  training  in  active  learning  approaches  for  limited 
English  proficient  students? 

What  resources  would  be  needed  to  implement  an  effective  training 
program?  Are  those  resources  already  available?  What  are  the  costs? 
What  time  frames  are  required? 

What  training  should  be  provided  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  support 
teachers  in  their  implementation  of  active  instruction  practices? 
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APPENDIX  C: 


INDIVIDUAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 


CI 
C2 
C3 

C4: 


Definition  of  Active  Learning 

Instructional  Strategies  to  Support  Active  Learning 

Implications  of  Active  Learning  Strategies  for  Teacher  Preparation  and 

Training 

Summary  of  Implications  of  Active  Learning  for  the  Classroom,  School  and 
Home  /  Community 
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APPENDIX  CI: 
Definition  of  Active  Learning 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response:  Active  learning  involves  the  discovery  of  content.  This  discovery  process 
can  take  place  overtly  (through  ritualized  classroom  procedures  such  as  "hands-on")  and 
covertly  (by  data  collection,  library  work,  etc.).  Another  perspective  on  active  learning  (vs. 
"passive")  is  that  it  is  linked  to  the  quality  of  learning.  Active  learning  (based  in 
psychological  theories  such  as  depth  of  processing  or  situated  cognition)  assumes  a 
processing  and  recycling,  re-processing  of  information  that  enhances  cognitive  structures. 
Passive  learning  assumes  an  "information  dump"  or  rather  superficial  understanding  or 
processing  of  information.  Active  learning  for  LEP  students  needs  to  be  more  overtly 
structured,  predictable,  and  repetitive  of  particular  language  structures  and  vocabulary. 
At  the  activity  or  procedural  level,  there  is  probably  little  if  any  difference  between  LEP 
students  vs.  non-LEP  students;  i.e.,  in  some  fundamental  sense,  there  can't  be  much  of 
a  difference  -  one  has  to  do  chemistry  in  chemistry  class. 

The  group  seemed  to  focus  specifically  on  sociocuttural/affective  factors  and  seemed  to 
maintain  that  an  active  approach  is  more  culturally  compatible. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Roberto  Luis  Carrasco 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response:  Creating  effective  and  appropriate  learning  environments  (physical  &  social) 
is  important  if  active  learning  in  the  classroom  is  to  take  place.  A  "safe"  environment  -- 
a  language  rich  environment.  An  active  learning  situation  may  be  one  where  a  student 
feels  comfortable  to  participate,  where  his/her  knowledge  is  demonstrated  and  where 
knowledge  is  exchanged.  That  is,  a  comfortable  environment  --  where  one  knows  the 
rules  --  how  to  behave,  how  and  when  to  get  the  floor,  when  not  to  speak,  postural 
configurations,  etc.  "Knowing  what  is  expected"  by  the  school  and  teacher  is  what  makes 
students  comfortable.  Learning  is  also  a  responsibility  and  the  very  task  of  going  to 
school  means  that  one  is  there  for  that  purpose  --  to  learn.  Learning  is  supported  by 
present  teachers  and  previous  teachers  who  follow-up  on  their  former  students.  Learning 
includes  support  from  the  community  -  parents,  the  environment,  peers,  siblings,  and 
adult  others  --  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  Mediating  home-school  linkages. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 
Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response:  Active  learning,  for  me,  is  likely  to  be  occurring  in  settings  where  students 
are  involved  in  language  or  activity  based  events.  As  an  active  process,  it  is  stimulated 
or  facilitated  through  activity  and  as  a  goal-directed  process,  it  is  achieved  through 
assistance.  I  agree  with  the  discussion  today  that  intention  is  important  in  active  learning 
and  intention  has  to  be  present  at  least  for  the  teacher  or  assistor.  The  teacher  assists 
students  to  greater  understanding  of  concepts  through  language  development  and  related 
activities.  Such  assistance  at  the  process  level  is  generic  for  language  minorities  and 
mainstream  students  and  is  characterized  by  meaningfulness  and  contextualization. 
Students'  understandings  are  assisted  from  what  they  know  to  new  material  through 
scaffolding  supports  such  as  language,  experience,  and  activity. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Esteban  Diaz 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response: 


I 


3. 
4. 


Recommendation  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Active  learning  takes  place  when  people  engage  in  a  goal-directed  activity.  This 
can  take  place  in  many  ways,  but  my  definition  applies  primarily  to  classrooms. 
This  means  that  active  learning  requires  the  personal  engagement  of  the  student 
with  the  goal  of  the  activity.  Given  that  it  is  taking  place  in  the  classroom,  active 
learning  is  also  a  very  social  process.  In  fact,  social  interaction  among  teachers 
and  students  is  another  key  element  of  active  learning.  This  is  a  very  constrained 
definition,  but  one  that  can  be  best  defined  by  discussing  what  it  looks  like  when 
it  is  going  on. 

Here  is  what  active  learning  looks  like  as  a  teacher  and  student  work  on  interactive 
dialogue  journals.  The  purpose  or  goal  of  the  activity  from  the  teacher  point  of 
view  is  to  provide  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  reading  and  writing. 
The  student  usually  does  not  have  this  goal  explicitly  but  is  simply  trying  to 
accommodate  the  teacher  and  possibly  communicate  with  him  or  her  via  the 
journal  and  do  his  or  her  job  as  a  student.  In  this  active  learning  situation,  each 
has  a  goal,  but  in  the  classroom  the  teacher  is  taking  the  lead  in  establishing  it  and 
guiding  it  to  some  degree.  The  student  is  free  to  select  topics  and  determine  what 
to  write  about.  The  journal  serves  as  a  mediating  device  that  permits  teaching- 
learning  to  take  place.  It  begins  to  bring  together  the  two  versions  of  the  goal  that 
each  participant  holds  separately.  Both  participants  are  personally  engaged  and 
both  share  the  same  goals  (the  teacher  more  explicitly).  Both  are  contributing  to 
ths  process  and  working  to  accomplish  the  goal,  each  according  to  his  or  her 
"ability".  That  is,  the  teacher,  as  a  professional  with  certain  goals  and 
responsibilities,  and  the  students  with  their  own  version  of  the  goal. 

I  don't  know  what  passive  learning  is. 

For  active  learning  to  be  different  for  LEP  students,  it  requires  teachers  and 
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students  to  have  a  process  that  lets  them  accomplish  the  goal  in  a  genuine 
manner.  By  this,  I  mean  that  the  goal  must  be  optimally  beneficial  for  the  student. 
Thus,  the  engagement  between  student  and  teacher  should  be  such  that  teacher 
expectations  do  not  set  up  a  "low  order"  goal  for  the  student  because  of  his  or  her 
linguistic  or  cultural  "deficiencies".  Active  learning  places  the  onus  of  goal  setting 
responsibility  on  the  knowledgeable  professional. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Chris  Faltis 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

•  Response:  Active  learning  is  the  result  of  practicing  and  using  ideas  and  concepts  that 
are  meaningful.  Active  learning  occurs  within  a  social  context  and  involves  some  sort  of 
interaction  or  dialogue  which  is  then  accompanied  by  some  sort  of  activity  in  which  the 
ideas,  behaviors,  or  concepts  are  practiced.  Active  learning  in  a  social  context  looks  like 
two  or  more  individuals  who  are  personally  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  some  sort  -- 
usually  one  that  is  appropriate  to  the  age,  language  ability,  and  task  at  hand. 

Active  learning  is  different  from  passive  learning  in  that  active  learning  is  socially  and 
interactively  driven,  while  passive  learning  is  individual  or  other  driven  in  a  one-way 
fashion. 

The  major  difference  is  that  in  order  to  engage  LEP  students  in  active  learning,  more 
capable  peers/teachers  need  to  understand  and  use  second  language  acquisition 
principles  to  ensure  that  LEP  students  understand  and  participate  fully. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Betty  Matluck 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response:  I  question  the  term  "active  learning."  I  believe  based  on  all  the  literature  that 
I  know  about  on  the  topic  of  "learning,"  that  for  "learning"  to  occur  the  learner  must  attend 
to  at  some  level  the  information  experience  and  act  on  it  in  some  manner  in  order  to 
integrate  it  into  his/her  knowledge  system.  Therefore,  all  learning  must  involve  some  kind 
of  activity  (mental  or  otherwise)  on  the  part  of  the  learner  --  Thus,  the  term  "passive 
learning"  seems  to  be  a  contradiction.  I  believe  the  distinction  Ramirez,  et  al.  referred  to 
was  really  the  level  of  engagement  or  roles  of  students  in  the  instructional  process  that 
they  observed  --  not  really  two  kinds  of  "learning". 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Lois  Meyer 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response:  Active  learning  is  learning  which  personally  engages  the  students.  It  is 
learning  which  can  be  seen  by  the  student  to  be  important  in  and  to  his/her  life.  I  believe 
there  are  several  important  components  to  creating  this  engagement  or  importance  by  the 
student:  1)  the  content  of  the  learning  (the  concepts  which  are  being  experienced, 
communicated,  constructed)  are  relevant  to  the  student's  life  experiences,  personal 
reality,  hopes  or  interests;  AND/OR  2)  the  content  is  made  to  become  important  and 
engaging  to  the  student  through  the  experience  and  context  of  the  learning  (i,e,,  the 
teacher  is  a  stimulating  and  compelling  role  model;  the  purposes  of  the  learning  are 
explained  or  described  to  the  student  in  such  a  way  that  the  student  develops  the  desire 
to  want  to  learn  and  therefore  becomes  engaged;  the  learning  experience  itself  becomes 
enjoyable  and  fulfilling  and  therefore  "entices"  the  student  into  valuing  and  engaging  the 
learning.)  To  me,  these  are  two  significantly  different  aspects  of  active  or  engaged 
learning.  In  the  first,  the  student  already  defines  the  learning  as  engaging  and  valuable, 
so  almost  any  strategy  for  teaching  will  "work"  because  the  student  is  likely  to  persist  in 
making  it  work  for  him/her.  In  the  second,  the  importance/engagement  of  the  student  in 
learning  must  be  solicited  or  enticed.  Here  is  where  ties  to  the  student's  home  life  and 
reality,  cultural  processes,  hopes  and  dreams  must  be  made,  created,  clearly  explicated 
by  the  teacher/facilitator.  Here  is  where  Latino  students  can  and  must  be  invited  and 
enticed  into  participation  in  historical  learnings  and  creative  expression  by  studying,  for 
example,  Diego  Rivera's  murals  and  local  community  murals  and  painting  and  writing 
about  one  of  their  own.  Here  is  where  Chinese  students  might  find  it  particularly 
engaging  to  learn  about  physical  science  concepts  by  beginning  with  a  recreation  of  early 
Chinese  directional  compasses  or  studying  intricate  ancient  instruments  for  predicting 
earthquakes.  Community  stories  can  become  the  basis  of  literacy  learning,  etc.  Again, 
the  student  is  enticed  to  learn  and  care  about  the  learning  because  he/she  is  helped  to 
see/feel/experience  that  the  learning  has  meaning  within  his/her  life  and  future  and 
history. 

If  the  above  is  happening,  then  I  feel  active  learning  will  be  seeable  in  students' 
willingness,  enthusiasm  and  persistence  at  learning.  Students  will  want  to  be  engaged. 
They  will  want  to  participate.  This  assumes  that  part  of  what  it  means  to  entice  students 
to  be  engaged  is  that  the  experience  is  not  only  relevant  to  their  lives  but  also  accessible 
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to  them  cognitively  and  linguistically.  This  means  that  the  experience  is  important  to  the 
student,  within  his/her  reach  conceptually,  and  comprehensible  to  him/her  linguistically. 
When  these  three  aspects  of  an  experience  are  present,  my  experience  is  that  teachers 
can  see  it  and  know  it  in  the  attention  and  eagerness  of  students.  Their  verbal 
participation  may  be  constrained  by  their  stage  of  language  proficiency  in  the  language 
of  instruction,  but  their  participation  and  engagement  can  be  seen  in  body  language  and 
sustained  attention. 


The  behaviors,  especially  linguistic  behaviors,  may  be  very  different  when  engagement 
is  displayed  by  a  LEP  vs  a  mainstream  student.  An  English  proficient  child  may.  display 
engagement  through  active  questioning,  chatter,  storytelling,  peer  talk,  writing,  etc.,  while 
a  LEP  child  may  not  do  so.  Still,  a  sensitive  teacher  can  observe  engagement  if  diverse 
ways  are  made  available,  especially  non-linguistic  ways,  for  the  child  to  display 
enthusiasm  and  learning. 

It  is  also  very  possible  that  the  content  of  what  is  felt  to  be  important  by  mainstream 
students  and  individual  LEP  students  will  be  very  different.  As  a  curriculum  person,  I 
believe  a  major  challenge  facing  educators  is  to  find  ways  to  entice  LEP  and  mainstream 
students  to  care  about  and  value  and  be  engaged  in  each  others  histories,  realities, 
hopes  and  interests. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 

Name:  Robert  Milk 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  What,  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response: 

Active  learning 

Learner  is  personally  engaged  in  an  activity  which  has  meaning  for  that  individual, 
which  fulfills  a  purpose  that  s/he  is  interested  in,  and  which  involves 
constructing/building/creating  something  that  is  new  in  some  way  (i.e.,  you  haven't 
done/produced  precisely  that  before). 

Learning  always  involves  "change"  of  some  kind.  It's  a  process  out  of  which 
something  is  different  at  the  end  than  from  the  beginning. 

"Active"  always  refers  to  cognitive  activity;  it  often  (not  always)  refers  to  social  and 
physical  activity. 

Interaction  (reciprocal  actions)  is  a  necessary  but  not  sufficient  element. 

Outcome  is  not  predictable  (because  learners  put  something  of  themselves  into  it, 
and  construct/create  differently  based  on  what  they  bring  to  the  task). 

Active  learning  is  not: 

isolated  activity,  decontextualized,  void  of  meaning,  for  no  apparent  purpose; 

"time  on  task"  or  merely  "on  task  behavior"; 

merely  receiving  information  without  acting  on  it; 

memorizing  and  regurgitating  verbatim  (without  rephrasing). 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

m 

Recommendations  for  Topics  1  and  2 
Name:  Ann  Rosebery 

What  is  your  definition  of  active  learning?  What  does  it  look  like  when  it  is  occurring? 
How  is  it  different  from  passive  learning?  Whatt  if  anything,  is  different  in  active  learning 
for  limited  English  proficient  students  versus  mainstream  students? 

Response:  I  don't  feel  that  I  can  define  "active  learning"  in  the  abstract.  Rather,  I  would 
offer  an  example:  A  class  of  7th  -  8th  grades,  Haitian  students  has  been  studying  a  pond 
for  6  weeks.  They  have  taken  field  trips,  collected  water  samples  and  set  up  tanks  in 
their  classroom.  Students  have  been  observing  and  describing  the  life  in  their  water 
samples.  All  students  to  varying  degrees  have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  study 
snails  because  all  samples  have  them.  During  a  discussion  one  day,  one  student,  Scott, 
tells  the  others  that  he  has  had  a  sample  at  home  for  several  weeks  and  it  now  contains 
3  generations  of  snails.  The  other  students  are  incredulous  and  begin  to  challenge 
Scott's  claim.  They  question  his  data,  his  observations,  his  methods  of  study.  They  ask 
him  to  defend  his  claim  mathematically  (e.g.,  "How  long  does  it  take  a  baby  snail  to  grow 
and  reproduce?")  I  would  claim  that  all  students  in  this  classroom  are  engaged  in  active 
learning  -  each  is  using  his  or  her  own  knowledge/experiences  to  formulate  arguments, 
evaluate  evidence,  etc.  The  students  are  forced  to  make  explicit  what  they  know  and 
don't  know  during  this  discussion.  In  the  process,  they  outline,  in  effect,  a  course  of 
study  that  follow-up  investigations  might  take, 

I  hope  this  helps  -  it  is  always  easier  for  me  to  think  in  specifics  when  i  think  about 
teaching  and  learning.  For  me  the  details  of  learning/teaching  are  crucial.  What  is 
happening?  How?  If  you  want  to  see  a  videotape  of  the  discussion  I  described  above, 
Pd  be  glad  to  share  a  copy  with  you! 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  Math/Science  -  middle  school 
1.      Teacher  behaviors 

a.  Clear  Structuring  that  is  habitual  and  predictable  (write  sequence  of 
activities,  goals,  assignments  on  the  board;  repeat  the  sequence  orally; 
signal  orally  the  change  in  activities  and  refer  back  to  the  original  structuring 
on  the  board). 

b.  Ensure  continuity  of  language  forms  (teacher  should  learn  to  monitor  her 
own  language). 

c.  Close  monitoring  of  group  work  which  includes  interaction  (perhaps  special 
interaction)  with  the  LEP  students  in  the  group. 

d.  Encouraging  a  "buddy  system"  with  more  proficient  or  non-LEP  peers  (this 
is  particularly  helpful  with  few  LEP  students  among  non-LEP  students). 

e.  Use  of  ancillary  materials  written  in  the  language  of  the  LEP  students  (if 
available). 
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Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Grade  Level:  Secondary 
Content  Area:  Math/Science 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 

Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 

1. 

Clear  structuring. 

1. 

Clear  structuring  (maybe  a 
private  lesson  plan  for  the 
student  so  that  she  is  explicitly 
aware  of  the  sequence  without 
having  this  publicly  pointed  out). 

2. 

Continuity  of  la  nguage  forms. 

2. 

Again  (perhaps  a  printout  of  the 
lesson  plan,  teacher's  notes,  etc.) 
would  provide  some  private 
support. 

3. 

Monitor  group  work  intensively. 

3. 

Teachers  spend  more  time  with 
groups  containing  LEP  students 
in  order  to  ensure  repetition. 

4. 

Matching  more  and  less  proficient 
students. 

4. 

"Buddy"  system  -  Teacher  finds  a 
child  who  is  particularly  skillful 
and  sensitive  in  working  with  LEP 
peers. 

5. 

Ancillary  content  materials  in  LEP 
student's  native  language. 

5. 

Ancillary  materials. 

6. 

Be  certain  not  to  rely  exclusively 
or  oral  responses  or  spoken 
language  when  making  content 
assessments;  try  to  employ  non- 
spoken  language  such  as  writing 
or  the  accomplishment  of  task  to 
decide  whether  learning  has 
occurred. 

6. 

Same. 

SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Roberto  Carrasco 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are. 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  In  teaching  LEP  students,  it  is  important  that  teachers  experience 
"immersion"  in  a  language  and  culture  other  than  American  English  so  that  they  may 
begin  to  understand  what  LEP  students  are  experiencing  (e.g.,  shock,  frustration,  limited 
in  expressing  higher  order  knowledge  in  English,  etc.).  The  immersion  experience 
provides  affective  knowledge  to  teachers;  therefore,  they  are  able  to  create  from  their 
experience  the  appropriate  learning  environment. 

Heterogenous  small  groups  (LEPs  with  non-LEPs)  to  avoid  isolation  and  alienation  of 
LEP  students. 

Cultural  Considerations: 

Cultural  norms  for  communication  are  very  important.  The  way  we  speak  --  that  is,  the 
socio-cultural  rules  for  interacting  still  hold  even  when  students  learn  English.  For 
example,  native  people  (not  all)  tend  to  have  more  patience  and  larger  pauses  and 
different  rules  for  turn-taking  regardless  if  they  are  speaking  Navajo  or  English. 


Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Grade  Level:  Elementary 


Content  Area:       English/Language  Arts  Math/Science  Social  Studies 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 

Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 

How  about  a  classroom  with  many  LEP 
students  with  different  languages?  With 
various  levels  of  English  proficiency? 
Teaching  in  this  context  may  require  the 
teacher  to  rely  on  negotiation  of 
meaning  strategies  for  whole  group 
instruction    more  specific  strategies  for 
meaning  in  small  groups.  Teachers 
should  attempt  to  gain  socio-cultural 
knowledge  of  students'  home  life  and  to 

u^p  thi<^  in  prppfinn  tho  annrnnriatp 
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strategies  and  learning  environments. 
The  rules  of  the  etiquette  of 
schools/classrooms  should  be  made 
explicit.  At  the  early  stage  of  second 
language  acquisition,  social  and 
academic  talk  should  avoid  idiomatic 
expressions  (unless  explained).  For 
example,  "get  the  picture?"  "Don't  beat 
around  the  bush."  "Hey,  that's  cool!"  or 
other  indirect  management  strategies 
such  as  "1  like  the  way  Mary  is  sitting." 

Do  not  isolate/separate,  include  LEPs 
in  regular  large  and  small  group 
contexts.  Mix  LEPs  with  majority 
students.  Provide  projects  that  allow 
both  mainstream  and  LEP  students  to 
use  both  languages  toward  a  common 
goal....  when  language  does  not  limit 
the  elaboration  of  a  concept. 
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Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 


Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  For  7th  grade  language  arts,  I  would  recommend  the  following  principles. 

Positive  management  to  strengthen  students'  self  esteem  and  love  of  learning. 
Literature-based  curriculum  and  process  approach  to  composition  and  interactive 
journal  writing 

Portfolio  assessments  would  be  appropriate. 

On  the  following  page,  I  propose  this  set  of  principles  for  elementary  and  a  secondary 
English  class.  These  principles  are  general  and  presume  thorough  and  thoughtful 
planning  for  all  curriculum  and  the  development  of  meaningful  understanding. 


eric 
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Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Grade  Level: 
Content  Area: 


Elementary,  Secondary 
English/Language  Arts 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 


Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 


Organize  classroom  with  multiple  activity  settings:  one  area  where  the 
teacher  can  meet  with  a  small  group  of  students;  several  areas  where 
students  can  meet  in  small  groups;  a  library  reading  area;  an  area  where  a 
group  could  do  a  project  that  might  be  messy  (e.g.,  art)  or  that  would  use 
materials  needing  a  sink,  outlets,  etc;  individual  work  areas  for  journal 
writing,  research,  listening,  etc. 
Homeroom  seats  for  each  student. 

Introduce  class  gradually  to  each  work  area  explaining  and  engaging 
students  in  how  the  area  is  to  work  and  which  behaviors  are  appropriate 
there.  Plan  how  each  area  is  to  be  used  and  what  products  are  developed 
there. 

Begin  to  build  community  from  first  day  by  joining  students  in  developing  the 
system  for  using  the  classroom  organization  in  context  of  theme. 
Provide  a  thematic  context  for  the  classroom  system  development,  i.e., 
communities  or  community  building,  relationships,  patterns,  etc. 
Practice  using  the  classroom  areas,  providing  students  with  experiences 
working  independently  and  productively  without  teacher  supervision. 
Demonstrate  group  interaction  and  cooperative  learning  techniques. 
Begin  meeting  with  small  groups  of  students  to  talk  about  selected  topics 
with  sensitivity  and  an  interest  in  learning  from  students  about  them. 
Develop  theme  and  related  activities,  continuing  to  build  community  and 
engaging  in  responsive  dialogue  on  a  regular  schedule  with  students. 
Basic  principles  of  instruction  to  continue: 

Develop  students'  language  through  responsive  dialogue  and 
instructional  conversations  relevant  to  students'  and  content  goals. 
Contextualize  learning  activities,  linking  them  to  students'  experience 
and  cultural  background  and  thematic  and  content  objectives. 
Provide  joint  productive  activities  for  teacher  and  student,  student- 
student,  student-other  (parents,  elders,  community  resources)  at  the 
activity  centers  and  in  the  teacher  and  student  meeting  center. 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Esteban  Diaz 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response: 
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Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Grade  Level:  Elementary 


Content  Area:  Math/Science 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 

Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 

1 .  (a).     If  students  all  have  the  same 

primary  language,  teacher 
should  use  it  to  teach, 
(b).     Teacher  should  use  small 
groups. 

2.  In  this  area  activities  should  be 
activity-based,  small  groups.  My 
experience  is  with  the  Full  Option 
Science  System.  The  emphasis  is 
on  student  activity  and  very  little 
teacher  talk. 

1.  (a).      Language  of  instruction  is 

English  with  lots  of  sheltered 
and  ESL  methods.  The 
teachers  have  to  be  very 
diligent  to  ensure  that 
comprehension  is  taking  place 
on  the  part  of  the  LEP 
students. 

(b).  Same 

2.  Activity-based  small  groups.  The 
curriculum  should  include  materials 
(if  possible)  that  are  in  the  LEP 
students'  primary  language. 

[I  reserve  the  right  to  add  more  here.] 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Faltis 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  Secondary  Social  Studies 

(1)  Use  lots  of  visual  aids  (e.g.,  visual/graphic  organizers  during  whole  group 
presentations). 

(2)  Organize  talk  to  help  students  understand  how  the  knowledge  is  structured. 

(3)  Introduce  learning  strategies. 

(4)  If  teaching  bilingually,  learn  how  to  use  cue  system  for  switching  between  one 
language  and  the  other. 

(5)  Have  students  work  in  pairs  on  key  points  in  the  lesson  to  discuss  critical  ideas. 

(6)  Make  the  relevance  of  topic  clear  to  students. 

(7)  Use  lots  of  nonverbal  and  paraverbal  support  for  LEP  students. 

(8)  Have  students  write  every  day  about  topics  relevant  to  the  subject  at  hand;  make 
writing  real  in  the  sense  that  someone  is  actually  reading  and  responding  to  what 
students  write. 

(9)  In  social  studies,  tie  in  student  experiences  to  topics  by  engaging  them  in  long- 
term  as  well  as  short-term  projects  -  make  these  relevant. 

(10)  Talk  a  lot  with  students  to  learn  about  them  and  their  interests  and  daily 
experiences. 
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Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Grade  Level:  Secondary 

Content  Area:       English/Language  Arts 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 


Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 


Lots  of  writing  and  reading  and 
talking  about  what  is  being  read 
written  about. 

For  grouping,  place  highs  with 
lows  to  be  extent  possible. 

Use  computers  for  writing. 

Teach  lots  of  learning  strategies. 

Slow  down  content  teaching. 
Focus  on  helping  students  feel 
good  about  themselves  and  their 
understanding  of  English. 

Have  some  error  correction,  but 
be  careful  about  what  is 
corrected  and  when. 

Talk  with  students  about 
language  learning,  what's  natural 
about  it. 

Pose  critical  questions  about 
equity,  relevance,  exploitation, 
sexism  ad  racism  throughout  the 
lesson. 


Same. 


Be  extra  careful  about  organizing 
small  groups,  use  group  work 
sparingly,  maybe  do  a  lot  of  pair 
work. 

Stress  the  importance  of  learnii  j 
strategies. 


Same. 


Adhere  to  a  balance  of  rights  of  participants,  where  there  is  a  balance 
between  selection  of  topic  by  teacher/students,  how  students  participate  in 
lessons,  and  who  chooses  who  gets  to  talk  during  the  lesson.  Choose 
materials  that  are  culturally  diverse  and  also  are  representative  of  some  of 
the  classics. 


9 
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Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Betty  Matluck 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  Elementary  -  Grade  2  -  (60%  LEP,  40%  non-LEP,  20  students,  5  languages) 
I  would  recommend  interdisciplinary  teaching  integrating  mathematics,  science  and 
language  arts.  Each  instructional  plan  would  include  objectives  for  each  discipline. 
Instruction  would  be  built  around  thematic  units,  each  incorporating  a  piece  of  literature 
related  to  the  theme.  Learning  centers  and  flexible  room  arrangements  would  be  a  key 
element.  Variety  of  grouping  patterns  would  be  used:  large  group  instruction  for  some 
activities;  small  heterogenous  groups  with  group  tasks  for  others;  pair  learning;  and 
individualized  instruction  as  needed.  Some  homogenous  skill  grouping  would  occur, 
particularly  in  reading  and  ESL.  The  teacher  and  students  together  would  create  the 
curriculum  with  the  teacher  embedding  the  required  curriculum  within  the  instructional 
plan.  A  typical  instructional  cycle  (not  lesson  cycle)  would  begin  with  motivational 
activities,  followed  by  a  whole  series  of  instructional  events  that  would  provide  the 
exploratory/experiential  section.  The  last  series  of  instructional  events  would  be  the 
closure  and  assessment  set  with  the  next  instructional  cycle  building  upon  the  previous 
one.  The  role  of  the  teacher  in  this  classroom  is  one  of  assessing  student  interests  and 
needs,  planning  learning  experiences  with  the  students,  facilitating  student  learning 
through  both  arranging  the  environment  and  resources  and  assisting  and  probing  during 
the  learning  activities,  observing,  assessing  and  documenting  student  progress,  and 
providing  feedback  to  students,  parents,  and  school  officials.  Materials  would  include  a 
variety  of  print  and  non-print  materials,  including  student  work.  Resources  from  the 
community  in  the  form  of  cultural  representatives,  professionals,  businesses,  and 
educational  support  units  (such  as  museums,  libraries)  would  be  part  of  the  instructional 
materials. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Lois  Meyer 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make  ?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response: 
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Grade  Level: 
Content  Area: 


Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 

Elementary 
Social  Studies 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 


Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 


Grades  1-3 

Thematic  Unit  on  Dia  de  Los  Muertos/Halloween,  focusing  on  cultural  awareness  of 
both  celebrations,  but  also  looking  more  deeply  at  science  concepts  about 
skeletons,  parts  of  the  body,  the  role  of  bones  in  protecting  body  organs,  etc.  If 
well  done,  the  content  should  be  relevant  and  interesting  to  aN  students  in  this 
country  who  experience,  or  are  exposed  to  Halloween,  and  especially  to  Latino 
students  who  have  a  heritage/experience  with  Dia  de  los  Muertos.  If  well  and 
experientially  taught,  all  students,  including  those  of  other  cultural  backgrounds 
would  be  enticed  into  these  cultural  leanings.  Additionally  the  science  learnings 
would  be  relevant  and  important  to  all  students  and  would  be  taught  in  ways  that 
entice  all  children's  engagement  (i.e.,  inviting  kids  to  bring  in  x-rays  of  broken 
bones  from  home  and  talking  about  them  on  an  overhead  projector;  labelling  body 
parts  on  a  human  skeleton  borrowed  from  a  science  lab,  etc.)  It  is  only  at  the  level 
of  linguistic  expressions  that  such  a  unit  would  need  to  distinguish  between  LEP 
and  non-LEP  students. 
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LEP 

LEP  students  would  be  asked  to  display 
their  comprehension  non-verbally  (at 
early  stages  of  acquisition)  by  finding 
parts  of  the  body  on  the  skeleton  when 
named  and  by  selecting  which  x-ray 
shows  "Ricardo's  broken  wrist/' 
Gradually  LEP  students  would  say  more  ■ 
and  write  more  and  initiate  more  as  their 
stage  of  language  permitted.  But  the 
cultural  and  content  concepts  would  be 
made  equally  available  to  all  students 
through  concrete  and  experiential 
learning  experiences.  Actually  this 
would  be  an  artificial  division.  In  every 
way  possible  the  unit  would  devise 
learning  activities  where  LEP  and 
English  proficient  students  would 
participate  together  at  their  levels  of 
linguistic  proficiency  (a  play  is  ideal  for 
this.  Only  when  necessary  would  their 
activities  be  separate,  though  their  form 
of  participation  might  vary. 


PROFICIENT 

These  students  would  be  encouraged  to 
tell  stories  about  the  x-rays  shown, 
conjecture  how  the  bones  broke, 
perhaps  describe  in  more  detail  what 
they  see.  They  could  perhaps  create  a 
book  about  an  original  Halloween  story 
complete  with  illustrations,  and  perhaps 
act  it  out  with  sound  effects. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Robert  Milk 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  Recommendations  to  facilitate  active  learning: 
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Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Grade  Level:  Elementary 


Content  Area:  Math/Science 


Classroom  with  Many  LEP  Students 

Mainstream  Classroom  With  Few  LEP 
Students 

Physical  Arranaement: 

Chairs  in  clusters  for  small  group  work. 

Heterogeneous  groups,  with  time 
invested  in  creating  student  groups  that 
are  socialized  to  work  as  a  unit  toward  a 
common  goal. 

Outcomes  of  activity  are  defined  in  a 
way  that  requires  interaction  among  all 
members  of  group;  that  encourages 
tapping  into  expertise  of  all  students; 
and  that  encourages  producing 
language  (oral  and/or  written,  as 
appropriate). 

Build  in  opportunities  for  students 
explaining  to  each  other. 

9 

ERIC 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

m 

Discussion  Topic  3,  Part  A 
Recommendations  Active  Learning 

Name:  Ann  Rosebery 

If  you  were  making  recommendations  to  teachers  on  how  to  facilitate  active  learning  in 
their  classrooms,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  To  make  your 
recommendations  more  specific,  choose  a  grade  level  and  a  content  area.  Make 
recommendations  regarding  the  following:  (1)  What  teacher  behaviors/classroom 
management  techniques  (e.g.,  language  use,  teacher-student  interactions)  would  you 
recommend?  (2)  What  curriculum/materials  (e.g.,  instructional  design,  student  evaluation 
systems,  resources)  would  you  recommend?  Choose  a  grade  level  (elementary  or 
secondary)  and  a  specific  content  area  (English/Language  Arts,  Math/Science,  Social 
Studies).  In  making  your  recommendations,  make  distinctions  between  what  you  would 
recommend  for  a  classroom  with  many  LEP  students  and  a  classroom  where  there  are 
few  LEP  students. 

Response:  Science/middle  school  (6th-8th  grade):  !  would  recommend  that  teachers 
begin  using  one  of  the  many  excellent  inquiry-oriented  science  curricula  (e.g.,  ESS, 
FOSS,  GEMS)  that  are  available  in  order  to  give  the  kids  a  common  basis  of  experience 
and  knowledge.  Another  alternative  is  simple  to  raise  moths,  collect  pond  water,  build 
drums,  etc  and  use  this  as  the  common  base  on  which  to  build.  As  kids  begin  to  explore 
the  domain,  they  will  begin  to  ask  questions  and  make  some  of  the  assumptions/beliefs 
that  underlie  their  understandings  explicit.  The  teacher  should  choose  one  or  two  (or  as 
many  as  s/he  feels  comfortable  with)  of  the  kids'  questions  and/or  assumptions  as  the 
basis  for  designing  further  scientific  exploration.  Some  questions  teachers  in  the  Cheche 
Konnen  Project  have  investigated  with  kids:  How  big  does  a  snail  have  to  be  to  lay 
eggs?  What  made  our  moth  larvae  die?  Why  are  there  so  many  different  kinds  of 
moths?  How  can  we  reduce  the  noise  in  our  bathroom?  Does  the  water  on  the  3rd  floor 
really  taste  better  than  the  other  water  in  the  school?*  In  conducting  each  of  these,  kids 
learned  content  knowledge  and  developed  language  skills  -  in  both  their  first  language 
and  in  English.  I  would  encourage  teachers  to  listen  to,  respect  and  value  kids1  reasoning 
and  thinking  -  their  explanations  for  phenomena.  This  requires  specific  time  set  aside 
to  think  about  and  share  observations,  beliefs,  etc. 

With  regard  to  evaluating  kids'  learning,  I'd  suggest  the  teacher  use  a  combination  of  1) 


Please  note  that  for  none  of  these  questions  was  there  a  "predetermined"  or 
"known"  right  answer. 
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looking  at  kids'  talk  at  several  points  along  the  way,  2)  establishing  in  advance  with 
groups  of  kids  what  the  teacher  and  the  students  think  are  important  criteria  and  then 
using  these  at  the  end  of  an  investigation  to  assess  process  and  content  and  3)  individual 
conferences  with  kids. 

With  regard  to  materials,  lots  of  tools  -  rulers,  graph  paper,  computers,  calculators, 
dictionaries,  books,  pendula,  toy  cars,  bubbles,  moth  eggs,  pond  samples,  etc.  are 
needed. 

With  regard  to  classes  composed  of  kids  from  differences  cultural/linguistic  backgrounds, 
I  would  suggest  the  teacher  view  these  differences  as  strengths,  get  kids  to  share  what 
they  know,  their  beliefs,  etc. 
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APPENDIX  C3: 

Implications  of  Active  Learning  Strategies 
for  Teacher  Preparation  and  Training 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

Teacher  Education 

Teacher  change  occurs  when  teacher  beliefs  change.  Therefore,  teacher  preparation 
programs  must  be  firmly  grounded  in  a  theory  that  is  compatible  with  the  concepts  of 
active  learning.  Further,  teachers  must  be  given  understandings  of  teaching  that  are 
flexible  and  amenable  to  change  according  to  changes  in  teaching  context. 

Focus  on  regular  certification  programs  -  not  just  bilingual  certification  in  programs.  All 
teachers  today  encounter  LEP  children.  All  teachers  need  at  least  one  course  in  their 
preparation  programs  on  language  development  and  working  with  bilingual  children  - 
there  will  be  real  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  different  content  areas  to  give  up  precious 
time  in  their  curricula  for  this  issue. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 

Follow  the  research  on  effective  inservice  training :  it  must  be  sustained  and  implemented 
over  time. 

In  order  to  change  current  practice,  teacher  beliefs  and  assumptions  musi  be  uncovered 
and  then  reformulated.  This  is  done  through  reflection  and  discussion  about  particular 
classroom  vignettes  (video  is  quite  helpful  here). 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 
Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

Ongoing  Support  for  Implementation  of  Active  Learning 

Provide  the  evidence  (yes,  in  terms  of  achievement  data)  that  active  learning  approaches 
result  in  improved  student  performance,  affective  stance,  lowered  drop-out  rate,  etc. 

Develop  an  affordable  videotape  series  demonstrating  active  learning  strategies. 


b«mhard.Ml 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Roberto  Carrasco 

Teacher  Education 

Given  our  target  group  (LEPs)  teacher  education  should  focus  on  a  variety  of  successful 
strategies  (but  none  prescriptive),  which  teachers  use  with  various  linguistic  groups.  This 
provides  teachers  with  a  repertoire  of  approaches  they  can  either  use,  modify,  or  use  as 
a  basis  for  creating  new  approaches  to  active  learning.  Within  a  classroom,  teachers  can 
discover  that  children,  who  are  active  learners  in  one  content  area,  may  not  be  active 
learners  in  other  areas. 


it 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

TeacherEducation 


A.  Provide  ample  experiences  for  pre-service  teachers  to  work  in  public  schools 
serving  language  minority  students.  Work  in  schools  needs  to  accompany  all  pre- 
service  education,  and  not  be  limited  to  student  teaching  or  brief  observations. 

B.  Encourage  (require?)  pre-service  teachers  to  interact  extensively  on  an  informal 
and  formal  basis  with  language  minority  students.  Pre-service  teachers  can  use 
this  interaction  as  on  opportunity  to  practice  developing  students1  language  white 
learning  as  much  as  possible  about  students1  culture  and  background.  This  is 
subject  matter  for  journal  keeping,  course  sharing  and  discussions  with  other  pre- 
service  teachers  and  instructors. 

C.  Use  A  as  a  resource  for  teacher  education  course-work  development.  The  school 
work  or  placement  of  all  pra-service  teachers  can  be  used  by  professors  to  cover 
implementation  and  application  of  theory  to  practice  in  every  teacher  education 
course.  With  all  pre-service  teachers  working  in  schools,  the  topic  of  coursework 
relevance  for  the  classroom  can  be  regularly  addressed,  reflected  upon,  and 
instructional  decision-making  and  problem-solving  can  be  facilitated  in  the  pre- 
service  teachers  through  the  modelling  and  assisting  of  the  course  instructor. 

(See  D  next  page) 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 

D.  For  both  pre-service  and  in-service,  videotaping  teaching  activity  is  important. 
Experience  with  taping  and  viewing  and  reflecting  on  video  needs  to  be  provided. 
Equipment,  opportunity  and  support  need  to  be  provided  for  video  use. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

Ongoing  Support  for  Implementation  of  Active  Learning 

Presentation  of  work  at  conferences  needs  to  be  encouraged  for  teachers. 

Conferences  attended. 

Support  teacher  collegial  activity. 


Dalon.SAI 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Esteban  Di£z 

Teacher  Education 

1.  Active  learning  must  be  modeled  in  classes  for  prospective  teachers.  (College 
professors  must  practice  active  learning  if  they  expect  students  to  do  it,  too.) 

2.  Prospective  teachers  need  to  observe  and  try  out  active  learning  in  real 
classrooms.  This  should  be  part  of  their  preparation  in  the  required  classes.  They 
can  then  develop  a  working  understanding  and  definition. 

3.  Active  learning  must  be  framed  in  a  theoretical  framework  that  lets  students 
examine  and  come  to  understand  the  links  between  all  of  the  participants,  i.e., 
students,  parents,  teachers,  community  folks,  etc.)  Active  learning  must  be  seen 
as  more  than  just  a  set  of  activities  or  strategies. 

4.  Teacher  preparation  must  include  support  in  helping  prospective  teachers  develop 
and  implement  active  learning.  (Link  university  with  school,  classroom  and 
practicing  teachers.) 

5.  For  LEP  students  active  learning  must  incorporate  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
students  as  part  of  all  activities  in  teacher  preparation  classes  -  method  of 
language  development  must  be  via  active  learning. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Esteban  Diaz 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 

1 .  Provide  support  in  helping  teachers  to  recognize  and  value  active  learning  in  their 
own  and  other  teachers'  classrooms. 

2.  Support  change  as  necessary  for  teachers  who  want  to  move  into  active  learning 
or  who  want  to  expand  it  within  their  classroom. 

3.  Help  teachers  take  advantage  of  or  create  resources  with  the  school,  district, 
community,  university,  etc.,  that  promote  and  support  active  learning. 

4.  Help  teachers  to  make  the  principle  of  active  learning  explicit  to  their  students, 
parents,  and  other  stakeholders. 

5.  Current  teachers  need  to  become  aware  of  the  role  that  language  and  culture  play 
in  active  learning  and  incorporate  it  into  their  practices. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Esteban  Diaz 


Ongoing  Support  for  implementation  of  Active  Learning 

1 .  Active  learning  requires  support  at  all  levels  of  a  given  system.  Grade  level  to 
grade  level,  across  schools,  and  across  teachers.  Therefore,  support  must  be 
systemic. 

2.  There  needs  to  be  a  widespread  understanding  of  the  purpose  of  active  learning. 
That  is,  parents  need  to  know  and  support  it,  business  people  etc.  This  is  not  a 
trivial  requirement  given  that  my  view  of  active  learning  demands  the  incorporation 
of  community  and  home,  student  and  teacher  perspectives  -  remember  mediating 
contexts. 

3.  Flexibility  and  creativity  on  the  part  of  teachers,  district  schools,  students,  parents, 
etc.  must  be  seen  as  necessary  for  carrying  out  active  learning. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 
Name:  Christian  Faltis 

Teacher  Education 

One  of  the  first  changes  that  I  feel  has  to  happen  in  teacher  education,  if  active  learning 
is  to  be  given  priority,  is  to  eliminate  from  the  curriculum  coursework  in  Educational 
psychology  and  classroom  management,  and  replace  this  with  coursework  in  socio- 
cultural  foundations  of  learning  and  teaching.  I  also  believe  that  not  only  must  what 
happens  in  "methods"  courses  be  driven  by  exemplary  active  learning  activities,  but  the 
practice  and  student  teacher  experiences  that  students  have  need  to  be  carefully  selected 
and  monitored  as  well.  Students  need  to  be  placed  with  teachers  in  multicultural 
schools/communities  where  examples  of  active  learning  abound.  (Also  -  might  not  hurt 
to  incorporate  joinfostering  framework). 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Christian  Faltis 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 

There  are  two  kinds  of  in-service  training.  First,  training  should  draw  out  needs  and 
concerns  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  introducing  active  learning 

Second,  there  should  be  long  term,  collaborative-based  workshops  where  teachers, 
working  in  teams,  have  opportunities  to  see,  critique,  and  practice  active  learning  teaching 
principles,  and  strategies. 

Especially  for  regular,  all-English  teachers,  there  needs  to  be  lots  of  time  and 
encouragement  to  learn  how  to  teach  students  who  are  not  fully  proficient  in  English. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  assign  a  case  study  of  one  or  two  LEP  students  and  have  teachers 
learn  how  to  observe  and  work  with  the  student.  Pat  Cavinis  approach  may  be  helpful, 
though  there  are  other  ways. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Christian  Faitis 


Ongoing  Support  for  Implementation  of  Active  Learning 

Need  to  develop  case  studies. 
Video  tapes. 


Fafti«.S«1 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Betty  J.  Matluck 

Teacher  Education 

Recommendation:  Credentialing  programs  for  educational  personnel  (administrative, 
supervisory,  and  teaching)  should  deliver  course  content  through  strategies  that  model 
active  learning  instruction.  Include  features  and  advantages  of  active  learning 
instructional  models  for  LEP  student  in  course  content. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Betty  Matluck 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 

Recommendation:  Systematically  retrain  school  personnel  in  active  learning  instructional 
models  through  extended  staff  development  accompanied  by  on-site  follow-up  support 
during  implementation  stage.  Seek  alternatives  to  workshop  formats.  One  such 
alternative  might  be  site-based  study  groups  and  sharing  successful  practices  among 
peers. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Betty  Matluck 


Ongoing  Support  for  implementation  of  Active  Learning 

Recommendation:  Allocate  staff  development  time  and  funds  for  school  personnel  to 
engage  in  professional  development  activities  that  lead  to  institutionalization  and/or 
refinement  of  the  active  learning  model  being  implemented  in  a  given  school.  Such 
activities  might  include  cross-ciassroom  visitation;  peer  coaching;  local  study  groups; 
focused  training  sessions  on  identified  strategy  or  need;  external  change  agent 
assessment,  monitoring  and  assistance. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Carmen  Mercado 


Teacher  Education 


Teachers  need  to  experience  «n  degree-oriented  programs  based  at  institutions  of  higher 
education  (IHE)  what  it  means  to  learn  in  a  different  way  from  the  way  they  were  taught 
as  students  -  most  likely  recitation  and  lecture.  This  is  important,  as  it  is  in  this  manner 
that  they  are  able  to  examine  the  benefits  and  difficulties  inherent  in  this  approach  within 
the  contexts  of  school  settings.  It  is  also  in  this  manner  that  they  experience  mediation 
and  therefore  learn  to  become  more  systematic  mediators.  Engaging  teachers  in 
experiences  such  as  thinking  and  learning  in  a  language  that  not  their  own  is  especially 
important  in  making  them  understand  issues  that  affect  the  education  of  second  language 
learners  in  school  settings  issues  that  are  related  to  language  and  culture  in  particular. 
Thus  they  gain  affective,  cognitive  and  linguistic  understandings  that  are  not  so  readily 
developed  through  other  means  -  e.g.,  just  reading  about  it  in  a  professional  journal  or 
research  article.  The  opportunity  to  engage  in  collective  reflection  with  colleagues  who 
share  some  similar  experiences  as  teachers,  but  also  bring  in  different  backgrounds  (in 
as  much  as  possible),  is  essential  to  extend  understandings  and/or  challenge 
preconceptions.  The  multiple  perspectives  that  are  thus  gained  are  important  in 
developing  the  open-mindedness  and  self-questioning  that  are  essential  to  classroom 
teachers.  It  is  also  in  this  manner  that  they  become  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
teachers'  actions  on  students  and  their  power  to  influence  students  in  positive  and 
negative  ways. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Carmen  Mercado 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 


In-service  training  is  often  met  with  skepticism  and/or  indifference  and/or  defensiveness 
because  participants  are  typically  approached  as  if  there  is  something  wrong  with  what 
they  are  doing  and,  as  a  result,  they  are  expected  to  change  according  to  the  views  of 
school  administrators  and  supervisors.  It  is  therefore  essential  for  teachers  to  be 
consulted  about  needs  and  concerns  and  to  develop  programs  that  respond  to  their 
needs  and  concerns  at  the  school  level.  They  need  to  have  ownership  of  any  inservice 
activities  that  will  take  place.  Those  who  are  brought  in  to  work  with  teachers,  especially 
university  faculty,  should  first  learn  about  the  needs  and  concerns  of  teachers  and 
experience  what  it  is  like  to  "walk  in  the  shoes"  of  the  teachers  that  will  participate  in  the 
inservice.  This  is  important  for  university  faculty  because  it  serves  as  their  own  form  of 
inservice:  learning  what  it  is  like  to  work  in  real  classroom  settings  with  any  combination 
of  second  language  learners  who  bring  unique  needs.  While  iearning  about  the  setting, 
IHE  faculty  also  begin  to  develop  the  trusting  relationships  that  are  essential  for  an  activity 
of  this  nature  to  occur.  Being  in  the  school,  hanging  out  there  will  enable  them  to  be 
around  to  help.  The  first  encounters  are  critical  to  what  eventually  becomes  a  partnership 
among  equals  who  are  engaged  in  understanding  and  improving  the  conditions  that  make 
more  advanced  forms  of  learning  occur  for  LEP  students  in  whatever  instructional  settings 
that  they  may  find  themselves.  Collaborative  activities  between  and  among  these  should 
first  focus  on  student  learning  rather  than  on  the  behaviors  of  teachers,  as  this  lessens 
the  anxiety  that  teachers  may  feel  about  working  with  others  in  this  manner. 

As  university  faculty  gain  a  deeper  sense  of  the  context,  they  are  able  to  have  a  better 
sense  of  how  they  may  help  to  deal  with  the  unique  constellation  of  issues  and  concerns 
that  affect  learning  in  one  particular  school  setting. 


SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Carmen  Mercado 


Ongoing  Support  for  implementation  of  Active  Learning 


Introducing  innovations  into  classrooms  will  require  ongoing  support  and  encouragement. 
Even  under  the  best  of  circumstances,  where  teachers  are  clearly  committed  to  making 
a  change  in  practice,  issues/concerns  will  surface. 

Relating  to  teachers  in  a  way  that  is  respectful  of  their  concerns,  in  a  way  that  reflects 
that  their  needs  are  carefully  listened  to,  etc.,  is  critical.  Being  listened  to  and  being 
respected  are  as  important  for  teachers  as  they  are  for  students.  Moreover,  creating 
opportunities  to  discuss  issues  that  surface  --  accommodating  active  learning  and 
students  who  bring  in  very  different  learning  experiences,  who  expect  the  teacher  to 
behave  in  a  particular  manner,  etc.,  is  essential.  It  is  also  essential  that  teachers  receive 
support  in  learning  to  mediate  learning  and  for  ah  to  explore  together  what  this  means. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Lois  Meyer 


Teacher  Education 


1.  Site-based  experiences  (participation  in  classrooms,  coursework,  etc.). 

2.  Lots  of  creative  opportunities  to  connect  directly  with  and  learn  from  the  child's 
geographic  and  cultural  community  (interviews  with  the  child,  parents,  other 
community  members,  tutoring  opportunities  in  schools,  homes,  community 
organizations,  etc.). 

3.  Coursework  requirements  for  all  teachers  such  as  those  delineated  in  California's 
new  CLAD  document  and  standards. 

4.  Retraining  of  teacher  education  faculty  (and  re-experiencing  in  the  diverse  schools 
and  communities  of  today).  By  this  I  mean,  most  professors  in  teacher  education 
programs  have  not  themselves  taught  in  classrooms  that  are  as  linguistically, 
culturally  and  socio-economically  diverse  as  those  found  in  many  urban  centers 
today.  It  is  critically  important  that  teacher  education  faculty  collaborate  with 
classroom  practitioners  to  mutually  support  and  retrain  each  other,  in  order  to  then 
nurture  future  teachers  in  the  best  that  both  research  and  practice  have  to  offer. 

5.  Teacher  education  coursework  assignments  and  products  that  fill  immediate  and 
rea|  needs  within  schools  and  classrooms  (i.e.,  thematic  units  devised 
collaboratively  with  classroom  teachers  to  meet  curricular  needs  of  actual  teachers 
and  children). 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Lois  Meyer 


Teacher  Inservice  Training 


1.  Identify  and  celebrate  quality  teaching  already  occurring  in  classrooms  of  the 
district,  and  use  these  teachers  to  share,  dialogue  with,  and  inservice  their  peer 
teachers. 

2.  Provide  opportunities  for  teachers  to  reflect  together  on  issues,  new  information 
and  visits  to  alternate  models. 

3.  Provide  experiences  for  teachers  to  experience  more  deeply  and  learn  about  the 
community  of  their  school  and  students. 

4.  Any  inservice  session  should  provide  new  knowledge  or  insight  as  a  kick-off  and 
basis  for  discussion,  reflection  and  critique,  NOT  as  "the  answer  for  what  ails  you 
here." 


5.       Inservice  and  preservice  training  must  employ  "active,  engaged  learning."  All  of 
us  must  "walk  our  talk.H 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Lois  Meyer 


Ongoing  Support  for  Implementation  of  Active  Learning 

1 .  Teachers  must  genuinely  feel  they  are  free  to  experiment  and  risk,  that  they  will 
not  be  penalized  for  "failures'*  but  will  be  enabled  to  reflect  on  and  learn  from  their 
efforts  in  order  to  then  try  again.  This  has  implications  for  teacher  assessment! 

2.  Materials  available  cannot  be  limited  to  those  which  are  didactic  and  teacher 
directed  in  nature. 

3.  Time  and  opportunity  for  teachers  to  plan,  reflect,  dialogue  and  dream  together. 

4.  Priority  in  hiring  new  teachers  who  are  active  teachers  who  share  this  vision  for 
their  classroom  and  kids. 

5.  University  teacher  preparation  program  which  value,  document,  and  support  these 
efforts. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Robert  Milk 

Teacher  Education 

Multiple  opportunities  for  field  experiences  in  schools,  with  different  levels  of 
involvement  depending  on  stage  of  development  (from  observation  at  entry  stage 
to  tutoring/parent  education  as  choices  at  exit  stage). 

Cultural  awareness  opportunities  built  into  required  course  work  for  all  future 
teachers.  Cultural  awareness  opportunities  might  include: 

ethnic-based  arts  festivals 

authentic  events  (such  as  church  services) 

el  mercado  de  las  pulgas  ("flea  market"  in  the  barrio),  etc. 

Courses  for  preparing  teachers  must  themselves  mode!  the  desired  strategies 
(including  "active  learning"). 

School-university  linkages  formalized. 

Courses  held  at  school  sites. 

Required  "language  and  culture"  coursework  for  ail  students,  with  requirements 
built  in,  such  as:  "home/community"  ethnographies. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Robert  Milk 

Teacher  Inservice  Training 

Build  whole-campus  (district)  multi-year  plans  to  address  instruction  of  LEP 
learners;  start  from  "telt  needs"  but  sometimes  there  needs  to  be  some 
"consciousness  raising"  first. 

Strong  focus  on  critical  awareness  (develop  strategies  for  making  transparent  the 
need  for  challenging  established  ways/deepen  understanding...). 

Stress  on  process  for  incorporating  community-based  strategies. 

Rewards  for  those  meeting  desired  outcomes/participating  in  projects  (such  as 
interdisciplinary  thematic  units  for  LEP  students). 

Reflective  practices  (make  time  for  this). 

Follow-up  activities  built  in  (e.g.,  coaching  of  teachers  involved  in  change). 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 
Name:  Robert  Milk 

Ongoing  Support  for  Implementation  of  Active  Learning 

Develop  appropriate  reward  systems. 
Recognize  successes. 

Provide  support  services  (including  mentoring). 

In  particular,  provide  support  for  all  efforts  that  will  serve  to  document  success, 
and  which  will  serve  to  disseminate/publicize  the  success  stories. 

Include  parent  voices  and  student  voices  in  all  communication  strategies. 

Develop  "visual  means"  to  illustrate  case  studies. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Name:  Ann  Rosebery 

Teacher  Education 

1 .  Involve  students  (i.e.,  prospectve  teachers)  in  active  learning  themselves  in  content 
areas. 

2.  Involve  students  in  teaching  in  active  learning  situations  (classrooms)  very  early 
in  college  career  -  lots  of  small  internships. 

3.  Involve  students  in  projects  based  in  the  community  so  they  learn  about  other 
cultures,  e.g.,  credit  for  volunteer  work,  etc, 

4.  Have  students  do  an  ethnographic  case  study  of  a  student,  including  home  visits 
and  interviews  with  teachers,  family,  student  and  friends  of  student.  Might  do  this 
in  pairs  so  they  have  a  partner  to  work  with. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Ann  Rosebery 

Teacher  In  service  Training 

1 .  Involve  teachers  in  active  learning  themselves  in  content  area  but  not  a  "workshop" 
situation  -  a  long  term  learning  program  that  includes  (for  example)  conducting 
their  own  scientific  research,  doing  readings,  writing,  etc. 

2.  Have  teachers  do  an  ethnographic  case  study  of  a  student,  including  home  visits 
and  interviews  with  teachers,  family,  student,  and  friends  of  student.  Might  do  this 
in  pairs  so  they  have  a  partner  to  work  with. 

3.  Choose  a  topic/issue  from  the  classroom  practice  of  interest  to  teachers  that  they 
identify,  e.g.,  discussion,  use  of  texts,  writing  in  content  area  -  and  focus  seminar 
around  that  topic  -  how  do  they  want  to  change  their  practice?  Begin  to 
develop/make  explicit  their  goals  for  kids  and  themselves  and  think  deeply  about 
how  to  implement  these  goals. 

4.  We  have  used  video  tape  quite  effectively  someone  videos  a  class,  teacher 
takes  the  tape  home  and  identifies  a  short  segment  to  share  we  have  asked 
them  to  "find  instances  of  learning,11  "find  a  segment  that  you  like,"  "find  a  segment 
that  bothers  you,"  etc.  They  present  segment  (and  transcript)  to  other  teachers 
in  the  seminar,  and  we  all  discuss  what  is  going  on. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Name:  Ann  Rosebery 


Ongoing  Support  for  Implementation  of  Active  Learning 

Teachers  need  to  adopt  the  attitude  that  they  are  learners  in  order  to  promote  active 
learning  so  I  would  want  all  teachers  to  engage  in  learning  of  some  kind  each  year  - 
again,  not  "workshops"  but  reflective  and  critical  thinking  and  reasoning. 
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APPENDIX  C4: 

Summary  of  Implications  of  Active  Learning 
for  the  Classroom,  School  and  Home/Community 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 
Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

Classroom 

Ensure  that  not  all  strategies  are  orally  based.  LEP  students  can  actively  respond  non- 
verbally  in  order  to  indicate  engagement. 

Use  assessments  that  match  the  activity.  If  the  activity  is  problem-solving  in  nature,  then 
the  assessment  should  also  be. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 
Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 

School 

Make  sure  that  the  model  is  implemented  throughout  the  school  --  one  "weird"  classroom 
will  surely  fail. 

Make  sure  that  the  principal  isn't  covertly  sandbagging  the  project. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Name:  Elizabeth  Bernhardt 


Home  and  Community 

Find  out  if  active  learning  is  compatible  with  the  home  culture.  It  frequently  is  not.  When 
not,  communicate  to  parents  the  theory  behind  it,  as  well  as  its  outcomes. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 
Name:  Roberto  Carrasco 

Classroom 

The  "appropriate"  learning  environment  must  be  discovered,  re-discovered,  created  and 
re-created,  to  allow  for  learning.  Once  discovered,  it  must  be  re-created  often  as 
students  change.  As  students  change,  so  must  the  learning  environment.  But  the  key 
principles  in  the  appropriate  learning  environment  are  that  1)  it  must  be  a  safe  place  and 
a  comfortable  place  2)  students  need  to  be  actively  engaged  in  academic  tasks  and  that 
environments  conducive  to  engagement  are  ever-changing  3)  the  physical  layout  of  the 
classroom  should  be  structured  such  that  it  allows  for  verbal  (and  non-verbal)  exchange 
between  students. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Name:  Robert  Carrasco 

School 

The  school  should  be  a  safe  place  for  all  personnel  and  students.  It  should  be  viewed 
as  a  "home"  --  a  place  where  all  can  actively  participate  without  fear.  The  school  should 
be  open  to  the  community  at  large  -  opening  potential  resources  outside  the  school  walls. 
Active  learning  products  must  be  showcased  in  the  halls  as  well  as  in  the  actual 
classroom.  The  principal  is  one  of  the  major  key  players  in  instilling  active  learning. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 


Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Name:  Roberto  Carrasco 


Home  and  Community 

Focus:  High  school  contexts  with  LEP  students  working  under  the  premise  that  high 
school  students  are  also  part  of  the  adult  community,  they  too  have  a  responsibility  to  the 
community  and  its  schools.  High  schools  can  make  learning  relevant  by  partnering  with 
local  businesses  and  social  service  organizations,  and  with  middle  and  elementary 
schools.  The  partnerships  involve  the  establishment  of  paid  and  unpaid  internships  in 
local  hotels,  grocery  stores,  and  social  services  where  content  learned  in  school  is 
essential  (e.g.,  mathematics).  As  importantly,  there  are  apprenticeship/intern  positions 
where  the  use  of  the  native  language  is  essential  and  where  English  is  also  essential 
(e.g.  if  the  community  consists  of  Spanish  speakers,  then  "MacDonalds"  would  welcome 
Spanish  speaking  workers  since  their  clients  are  also  Spanish  speaking).  The  high 
school  students  could  also  tutor  elementary  school  students.  High  school  students  could 
become  the  part-time  landscapers  for  the  school  and  for  the  elementary  school.  These 
"intern"  jobs  give  the  student  expense  money  and  they  get  high  school  academic  credit 
while  they  are  serving  the  community.  Serving  the  community  at  their  age  level  plants 
the  seed  of  "involvement  of  these  future  parents  with  the  schools." 

Those  kinds  of  experiences  prepare  young  adults  for  involvement  in  the  school. 
Internships  are  active  learning  and  authentic  learning  opportunities  for  high  school 
students. 


2CARRASC  SAI 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 
Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

Classroom 

A.  Contextualize  instruction  by  organizing  thematic  and  interdisciplinary  units  that 
focus  on  complex  problems  engaging  topics  of  interest  to  language  minority 
students. 

B.  Arrange  class  activity  settings  to  promote  teacher-student,  student-student,  and 
other  interaction  about/on  meaningful  topics.  Use  activity  settings  to  teach  or 
assist  students  to  greater  understanding  through  dialogue  that  is  responsive  and 
reciprocal  with  students. 

C.  Organize/plan  activities  which  are  joint  and  productive  for  a  variety  of  activity 
settings  (B).  These  include  content  based  research,  writing  activities,  project 
planning  and  follow  through,  etc. 

D.  Talk  with  students  and  listen  to  them  probing  and  delving  to  encourage,  extend, 
expand  students'  responses  and  maximizing  their  language  production. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 
Name:  Stephanie  Dalton 

School 

La  Familia  and  community  needs  to  be  built  within  the  school. 
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SPECIAL  ISSUES  ANALYSIS  CENTER 

Focus  Group: 
Active  Learning  Instructional  Models 
for  Limited  English  Proficient  Students 

Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 

Name:  Esteban  Diaz 

Classroom 

1 .  At  the  classroom  level  active  learning  requires  creation  of  a  personal  engagement 
and  sharing  of  mutual  goals  (vision)  between  students  and  teachers.  Ways  must 
be  found  to  ensure  participation. 

2.  Active  learning  requires  that  teachers  find  ways  to  incorporate  experiences  and 
resources  of  the  students'  home  and  community  into  class  room  practice. 

3.  Active  learning  is  likely  to  require  non-traditional  resources  to  be  effectively 
implemented.  This  may  mean  creative  and  flexible  use  of  resources. 

4.  Language  and  culture  must  be  an  integral  part  of  classroom  milieu  and 
incorporated  into  all  activities. 

5.  Language  development  must  be  conducted  as  active  learning.  At  this  level,  the 
appropriate  approach  for  language  development,  i.e.,  bilingual,  sheltered,  ESL, 
etc.,  must  be  in  an  active  learning  format. 
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Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Name:  Esteban  Diaz 

School 

1 .  At  the  school  levei,  active  learning  must  be  part  of  the  whole  school.  This  can  be 
supported  by  developing  teacher,  staff,  administrators,  groups  for  sharing 
information  and  creating  a  sense  of  community. 

2.  Establishing  a  sense  of  community  around  language  and  culture  of  LEP  students 
throughout  the  whole  school.  This  can  be  supported  by  active  incorporation  of 
home  and  community.,  i.e.,  festivals,  meetings  for  school  goal-setting  and 
governance,  teacher  parent  meetings,  curriculum  support,  etc. 

3.  School  must  be  linked  to  community  and  home  in  long  term  (not  ad  hoc)  ways. 
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Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Name:  Esteban  Diaz 


Home  and  Community 

Active  learning  expects  the  active  contribution  and  participation  of  persons  and 
representatives  from  the  home  and  community. 

Links  between  home,  school  and  community  are  necessary  to  support  and 
promote  language  and  culture  in  the  active  learning  process. 
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Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 

Name:  Chris  Faltis 

Classroom 

Within  the  classroom,  the  physical  setting  of  the  classroom  has  to  be  such  that  students 
can  easily  converse  with  one  another  about  tasks  and  ideas  at  various  times  in  the  school 
day. 

Active  learning  has  to  engage  students  in  two-way  interactions  with  text  and  individuals, 
the  teacher  and  students,  in  some  goal-oriented  activity,  so  that  over  time  and  with 
practice  the  students  can  internalize  certain  processes  and  concepts,  including  critical 
understanding  about  process  and  concepts. 

Active  learning  is  about  creating  contexts  for  students  to  become  authors  and  meaning- 
makers  about  ideas  and  topics  that  will  prepare  them  to  interact  fully  and  appropriately 
in  the  adult  world. 

Active  learning  is  usually  authentic,  in  the  sense  that  students  are  engaged  in  it  for 
purposes  that  they  understand  or  are  interested  in  understanding.  This  implies  that  the 
teacher  needs  to  understand  what  authentic  materials  and  instruction  entail. 
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Name:  Chris  Faltis 

School 

At  this  level,  active  learning  becomes  much  more  complex  because  now  age  and  grade 
level  complicate  what  might  work  in  one  setting  or  another.  I  think,  though,  that  the  staff 
and  the  principal  are  indispensable  for  ensuring  that  an  active  learning  stance  is 
supported  and  reinforced  at  every  opportunity.  This  means  that  when  in-service 
opportunities  arise,  the  principal  has  to  work  for  long  term  efforts  and  to  support  teachers 
who  will  need  time  to  interact,  discuss,  challenge,  and  to  observe  these  colleagues 
teaching  and  trying  out  active  learning  principles. 
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Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 


Name:  Chris  Faltis 


Home  and  Community 

For  me,  disseminating  the  value  of  active  learning  and  then  actually  helping  parents  and 
other  caregivers  learn  ways  to  incorporate  active  learning  in  the  home  and  community 
needs  to  be  done  carefully  and  only  after  a  kind  of  trust  and  bond  has  developed  between 
home  and  school. 

Moreover,  I  don't  see  it  as  a  duty  of  schools  to  get  active  learnig  in  the  home  and 
community  in  all  cases.  In  my  experience  with  parental  involvement,  helping  parents 
learn  to  help  their  children  comes  only  after  a  bond  has  been  struck  and  perhaps  some 
minimal  participation  in  school  by  parents/caregivers. 

I  think  that  parents  can  be  shown  certain  ways  of  interacting  with  their  children  especially 
around  books,  but  also  around  other  tasks  and  chores  that  will  help  them  support  the 
active  learning  activities  that  may  be  occurring  in  class. 
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Name:  Betty  J.  Matluck 

Classroom 

Recommendation:  Create  classrooms  for  LEP  students  that  have  the  following 
characteristics: 

Moveable  furniture,  flexible  room  arrangements  that  invite  student-student 
and  teacher-student  interaction; 

Organization  for  instruction  that  includes  a  variety  of  grouping  strategies, 
depending  on  learning  activity  (large  group,  small  heterogenous  groups, 
small  homogeneous  groups  as  needed  for  specialized  instruction,  teacher- 
student  groups,  and  pair  or  triad  groups); 

Curriculum  ordered  around  themes,  interdisciplinary,  with  lots  of  hands-on 
involvement  with  the  content.  Curriculum  is  anticipated  to  match  student 
interests,  is  age-grade  appropriate  and  relevant  to  students'  lives  (i.e., 
draws  upon  and  incorporates  students'  culture  and  life  experience); 
Clear  objectives  stated  for  both  language  and  subject  matter  area(s)  for 
each  instructional  cycle; 

Students  are  given  opportunity  to  contribute  to  and/or  choose  among  sets 
of  curriculum  activities; 
Instructional  delivery 

(1)  Modify  instructional  language  to  ensure  comprehension  on  the  part 
of  LEP  students; 

(2)  Use  variety  of  supports  to  convey  meaning  (visuals,  gestures, 
redundancy  etc.); 

(3)  Keep  direct  instruction  by  teacher  to  a  minimum; 

(4)  Role  of  teacher  becomes  one  of  facilitator  and  manager  of  learning 
opportunities; 

Initiate  instructional  event  with  motivational  and  introductory  activity. 

(5)  Let  students  explore  together,  solve  problems  and  communicate 
process  and  content  of  their  learning  to  their  peers  and  to  the 
teacher; 

(6)  Student  progress  is  observed  and  documented  by  use  of  multiple 
assessment  procedures  both  traditional  (where  appropriate)  and 
non-traditional; 

(7)  Establish  and  nurture  accepting  and  risk-free,  familiaktyoe  classroom 
environment. 
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Name:  Betty  J.  Matluck 

School 

Recommendation:  Create  a  school  that  has  the  following  characteristics: 

Reflects  the  recognition  and  value  of  the  non-English  home  language  and 
culture  through  visual  "signs/symbols"  visible  in  the  school;  representation 
of  the  non-English  language  group  in  faculty,  support  and  staff  positions; 
Establishes  a  climate  of  acceptance  and  defines  responsibility  for  high 
quality  education  for  all  students  as  part  of  each  school  staff  member's 
function; 

Provides  professional  development  for  all  school  staff  on  active  learning  and 
language  and  cultural  issues  associated  with  education  of  LEP  students; 
Reaches  out  to  the  students  and  their  families  to  ensure  that  they  are  made 
to  feel  welcome  and  a  part  of  the  "school  family". 
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Name:  Betty  J.  Matluck 


Home  and  Community 

Recommendation:  Instructional  program  should  draw  upon  and  incorporate  relevant 
elements  of  the  culture  and  language  of  the  home  and  community  into  the  curriculum  and 
instructional  delivery  strategies  and  utilize  resources  available  in  the  home  and  community 
to  support  student  learning. 
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Recommendations  for  Active  Learning 

Name:  Lois  Meyer 


Classroom 


1 .      Smaller  class  sizes. 


2.      Teachers  are: 


a)      provided  with  strong  basic  principles  of  curriculum  development;  so  that 
they  are  freed  up  and  confident  to 


b)      move  away  from  textbooks  and 


c)      devise  their  own  curriculum  and  teaching  strategies. 

3.      Encouragement  of  incorporation  of  the  arts  (music,  theater,  visual  arts)  into  the 
instruction  of  content  areas. 


I  realty  want  to  stress  the  content  of  the  curriculum  since  little  has  been  directly 
said  about  that  in  our  meetings  (except  by  me!).  A  classroom  can  have 
appropriate  participation  structures  and  even  experiential  learning,  but  if  the 
content  of  what  is  to  be  learned  is  unimportant  or  irrelevant  to  students,  students 
will  be  unengaged.  It  is  crucial  that  students  find  the  goals  and  content  of 
schooling  important  to  and  for  their  lives.  This  is  where  a  critical  honest 
perspective  on  social-economic  realities  seems  to  me  mandatory. 

Parents  and  community  members  are  used  actively  as  teaching  sources  and 
learning  resources,  both  in  and  out  of  the  classroom. 
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Name:  Lois  Meyer 

School 

1 .  Learning  activities  flow  in  and  out  of  the  classroom,  spilling  into  the  halls  and  into 
the  community  at  large. 

2.  The  presence  of  productive  noise  is  anticipated  and  encouraged. 

3.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  collaborate  wrth  each  other  across  grades  and 
classrooms. 

4.  Children  are  engaged  in  inquiry  projects  across  language  groups  and  cultures. 

5.  Schooling  is  seen  as  an  experience  to  eniov.  where  being  busily  engaged  in  doing, 
building,  discovering  and  creating  something  important  becomes  the  vehicle  for 
other  learnings. 
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Name:  Lois  Meyer 


Home  and  Community 

1 .  The  discovery  of  Hethno"  curriculum  -  what  activities  are  real  and  important  in  the 
home  and  community  which  can  provide  the  basis  of  necessary  learnings  at 
school?  (i.e.,  children  learn  about  animal  reproduction  from  parents  who  raise 
chickens  or  birds  or  other  animals;  children  are  exposed  to  inventories  of  supplies 
and  budgets  by  community  members  who  are  merchants,  etc.) 

2.  The  students  create  maps  of  their  community  locate  specific  businesses,  meet  and 
interview  merchants  and  tradesmen  and  women,  and  investigate  problems  in  the 
community  using  these  individuals  as  resources. 

3.  The  students'  home/primary  languages  are  valued,  studied,  used  for  instruction 
and  whole  language  literacy.  This  permits  parents  and  community  members  to  be 
actively  engaged  in  the  teaching/learning  process,  and  also  permits  the  community 
as  a  whole  to  serve  as  a  site  for  the  children's  active  learning  experiences. 
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Name:  R.  Milk 

Classroom 

Attend  to  physical  arrangements;  organize  the  classroom  in  ways  that  encourage 
interaction,  and  enable  movement  in  desired  directions  within  the  classroom. 

Create  an  environment  in  which  free  exchange  of  ideas  is  encouraged;  a  "safe" 
environment  for  exploration. 

Develop  some  sense  of  routine  to  classroom  activity  to  provide  a  degree  of 
predictability. 

Develop  a  system  for  instructional  planning  which  taps  into  the  students' 
background  knowledge  and  actively  draws  on  that  base  for  further  learning. 

Develop  strategies  for  creating  learning  communities  within  the  classroom  which 
require  students  to  tap  into  each  other's  knowledge,  and  to  build  networks  for 
accomplishing  goals. 

Assess  continually  which  activities  seem  to  most  effectively  engage  learners;  be 
on  the  lookout  for  individual  differences  with  respect  to  engagement. 

Curriculum  and  instruction  are  planned  in  a  manner  which  fully  integrates  linguistic, 
academic  and  socio-affective  goals. 

Focus  on  activities  which  lead  learners  to  produce  language  of  all  kinds  and  for 
many  different  functions. 
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Name:  R.  Milk 

School 

Encourage  teamwork  within  grade  levels  (Grade  Level  Teams);  develop 
mechanisms  for  cross-grade  planning  in  order  to  ensure  close  articulation. 

The  whole  school  must  model  interactivity: 

Parents/community  are  clearly  established  at  the  center  of  all  significant 
planning  and  instructional  activity; 

Teachers  interact  with  each  other  in  order  to  accomplish  goals.  (For 
example,  interdisciplinary  thematic  units  drawing  on  resource  beyond  one 
isolated  classroom); 

Principal  interacts  with  teachers,  students  and  the  community  in  systematic 
ways,  and  bases  planning  and  implementation  activities  on  this. 

Teacher  evaluations  are  based  on  a  framework  that  rewards  active  learning,  and 
distinguishes  among  different  levels  of  engagement. 

In  order  for  change  to  take  place,  teachers  must  become  fully  engaged  in  the 
process.  This  requires  special  efforts  (and  some  time/resource  commitment  to  the 
process).  Full  involvement  of  teacher-leaders  in  the  process  of  creating  a  multi- 
year  staff  development  plan  (with  built-in  follow-up/coaching  elements)  will  help  to 
create  a  learning  community  within  which  teachers  play  a  center  role. 
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Name:  R.  Milk 


Home  and  Community 

Mechanisms  for  drawing  on  community  knowledge  need  to  be  established.  These 
will  vary  depending  on  context,  but  conventional  means  which  do  not  truly 
empower  communities  are  not  likely  to  suffice.  Extraordinary  measures  are 
needed  to  break  the  impasse  that  often  exists. 

No  greater  payoffs  can  be  obtained  for  a  school  than  what  is  derived  from  successful 
efforts  to  develop  a  true  sense  of  community  ownership  over  "their  schools."  Educators 
need  to  be  enticed  into  this  process...  it  does  not  appear  to  happen  incidentally. 
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Name:  Ann  Rosebery 


Classroom 


1 .  Recognize  that  students  need  to  learn  different  kinds  of  things,  some  things  simply 
need  to  be  taught  because  they  won't  invent  them  for  themselves  (e.g.,  rules  of 
grammar,  spelling,  periodic  table,  etc.);  others  they  need  time  and  space  to 
understand  and  explore  for  themselves  (e.g.,  density,  math  laws,  etc.);  others  they 
need  to  do  in  order  to  learn  (e.g.,  how  to  design  an  experiment,  how  to  collect 
data).  These  different  kinds  of  things  may  require  different  kinds  of  learning 
contexts.  Teachers  need  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  all  of  them. 

2.  Make  "rules  of  school"  explicit  for  all  students  e,g„  importance  of  completing 
homework,  of  knowing  how  to  study;  of  knowing  how  to  give  a  dictionary  definition; 
etc.  This  may  mean  that  teachers  need  to  find  time  for  non-school  activities  (e.g., 
story  telling)  as  well  as  school  activities  (e.g.,  show  and  tell). 

3.  Provide  specific  examples  e.g.,  case  studies,  videotapes,  of  active  learning  that 
teachers  can  study  and  use  as  models  -  either  of  what  they  may  want  to  do  with 
students  or  of  what  they  don't  want  to  do  -  either  is  ok  as  long  as  they  can  say 
why  based  on  reasoned  arguments. 

4.  Encourage  teachers  to  use  a  "funds  of  knowledge"  approach  if  possible,  i.e.,  one 
that  incorporates  home  ways  of  knowing  and  talking  with  school  ways  of  knowing 
and  talking.  (Moll) 
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Name:  Ann  Rosebery 

School 

1.  Engage  principal  in  an  active  learning  experience  so  he/she  comes  to  see  its 
importance,  as  described  in  #1  on  the  previous  page. 

2.  Provide  principal  with  examples  of  active  learning;  as  described  in  #3  on  previous 
page. 

3.  Involve  parents  in  school  life  at  many  levels,  e.g.,  working  in  classrooms, 
monitoring  recess,  caring  for  grounds,  building  playground,  raising  money  for 
materials,  collaborating  with  teachers  and  principal  to  establish  goals  for  school, 
etc. 

4.  Pair  bilingual  and  mainstream  classes  to  work  on  an  academic  project  of  their 
mutual  design  -  e.g.,  sound  proofing  a  bathroom,  predicting  weather,  studying 
growth,  etc.  -  not  art  or  music  or  physical  education. 

5.  Set  up  a  board  of  teachers  within  the  school  to  handle  problems  as  they  arise, 
e.g.,  whether  a  students  should  be  referred  to  special  education,  discipline 
problems,  teaching  problems,  etc. 
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Name:  Ann  Rosebery 


Home  and  Community 


1.  Involve  parents  in  school  life  at  many  levels  (see  #3  on  previous  page). 

2.  Open  school  up  to  community  so  it  becomes  a  vital  and  living  part  of  the  people's 
lives  -  e.g.,  open  at  night  for  meetings,  to  play  basketball,  for  church  services, 
after  school  program  for  children  of  working  parents,  etc. 
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